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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


Thb  lapse  of  twelve  years  since  the  issue  of  the  Third  Edition  of 
this  work  has  rendered  necessary  a  Second  Supplement,  which  will  be 
found  appended  to  the  present  Edition,  and  will  suffice  to  bring  it  up 
to  date  by  indicating  what  has  been  done  in  the  interval,  with  the 
sources  of  more  detailed  information,  as  well  as  by  stating  the  more 
important  new  facts  and  making  some  needed  corrections.  To  facili- 
tate reference,  a  General  Table  of  Contents  of  the  Two  Supplements 
has  been  added. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  original  text  of  1868,  so  that  all 

the  facts  and  conclusions  stated  in  the  body  of  the  work  are  of  that 

date  or  earlier. 

J.  W.  D. 

January  1891. 


TO 


SIR  CHARLES  LYELL,  Babt.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Etc. 


Mt  dear  SiRj 

After  an  interval  of  twelve  years,  it 
affords  me  much  pleasure  to  renew  the  dedication  of  this 
work  to  you;  and  in  doing  so  to  repeat  my  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments, for  the  kind  aid  and  encouragement  extended 
to  me  as  a  yotmg  geologist,  and  for  the  friendly  interest 

which  you  have  ever  manifested  in  the  labours  of  my  riper 
years. 

I  am. 

With  sincere  gratitude  and  respect, 

Yours  faithftdly, 

J.  W.  DAWSON. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


In  the  Preface  to  the  First  Edition  of  this  Work,  its  intention  was 
stated  to  be — to  place  within  the  reach  of  the  people  of  the  districts 
to  which  it  relates,  a  popular  account  of  the  more  recent  discoveries 
in  the  Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  their  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  to  geologists  in  other  countries  a  connected  view 
of  the  structure  of  a  very  interesting  portion  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, in  its  relation  to  general  and  theoretical  Geology.  In  the  Edition 
now  issued,  it  is  hoped  still  more  completely  to  fulfil  this  design,  with 
reference  to  the  present  more  advanced  condition  of  knowledge. 

With  regard  to  the  purely  local  Geology,  the  author  has  en- 
deavoured to  convey  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  fossils  of  the 
region  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  inteUigible  to  ordinary  readers,  and 
has  devoted  much  attention  to  all  questions  relating  to  the  nature  and 
present  or  prospective  value  of  deposits  of  usefal  minerals.  It  fs 
proper  to  add  that,  as  he  has  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  mines  of 
the  Acadian  provinces,  and  has  received  no  public  aid  in  furtherance 
of  his  explorations,  he  has  had  no  inducement  to  write  otherwise  than 
impartially ;  and  where  he  may  appear  to  give  undue  prominence  to 
one  district  in  comparison  with  another,  this  is  merely  because  his 
descriptions  are  necessarily  limited  by  the  scope  of  his  opportunities 
of  observation.  When  fie  makes  positive  statements  as  to  the  eco- 
nomical value  of  deposits  of  useful  minerals,  these  may  be  relied  on 
as  the  results  of  his  inquiries  as  to  the  facts ;  and  in  all  cases  of  un- 
certainty, he  has  endeavoured  to  avoid  everything  likely  to  lead  to 
unfounded  hopes  or  baseless  speculations.  It  has  been  a  source  of 
much  gratification  to  him  to  find  that  tiie  First  Edition  of  this  Work 
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has  had  an  important  influence  on  the  recent  rapid  development  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  his  native  country ;  and  he  hopes  that  the 
present  Edition  wiU  prove  still  moi%  extensively  useful ;  and,  in  any 
case,  that  it  will  be  received  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered,  as  a 
contribution  toward  the  progress  of  Acadia,  from  one  of  her  sons. 

In  theoretical  Geology,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  points 
of  general  interest  more  fully  discussed  in  this  Edition,  or  which  have 
been  introduced  into  it  for  the  first  time : — 

(1.)  The  Pre-historic  Human  period  in  Acadia,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  Europe. 

(2.)  The  character  and  origin  of  the  Boulder  Clay  and  Surface 
Olaciation,  in  connexion  with  prevailing  theories  on  these  subjects. 

(3.)  The  Flora  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  more  especially  with 
reference  to  the  affinities  of  the  several  genera  of  plants,  and  their 
relative  importance  in  relation  to  the  formation  of  Coal — a  subject 
which  will  be  found  more  fully  illustrated  in  this  work  than  in  any 
previous  publication. 

(4.)  The  still  more  curious  and  ancient  Devonian  Flora  as  dis- 
played in  New  Brunswick. 

(5.)  The  Land  Animals  of  the  Carboniferous  and  Devonian  periods, 
of  which  Acadia  has  afforded  so  many  examples. 

(6.)  The  peculiarities  in  the  nature  and  age  of  the  Auriferous 
Deposits  of  Nova  Scotia. 

(7.)  The  remarkable  Primordial  Fauna  of  Southern  New  Brunswick, 
and  the  peculiar  development  of  the  Lower  Silurian  in  the  eastern 
slope  of  North  America. 

(8.)  Descriptions  and  illustrations  of  Fossils  from  the  various 
formations. 

I  may  add  that  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  in  the  following 
pages,  that  the  rocks  of  Acadia  have,  among  other  important  addi- 
tions to  geological  science,  contributed  the  first  known  indications  of 
Carboniferous  Reptiles,*  and  the  only  known  Carboniferous  Enalio- 
saurian,  the  only  Carboniferous  land  Shells  known,  the  first  Carbon- 
iferous Myriapod,  the  first  Devonian  Insects,  the  only  well  charac- 
terized Primordial  Fauna  in  America,  and  the  richest  known  Devo- 
nian Flora. 

*  1842,  see  page  354. 
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Twelve  years  ago,  when  the  First  Edition  of  this  Work  was  issued, 
the  cultiyators  of  geological  science  in  Acadia  were  few,  and  most  of 
these  have  passed  away.  Dr  Robb,  Dr  Gesner,  Professor  Chipmani 
Dr  Harding  of  Windsor,  and  Dr  Webster  of  Kentville  rest  in  the 
grave ;  and  Mr  Brown  of  Sydney  has  left  the  scene  of  his  labours  for 
an  honourable  retirement  in  his  native  country.  But  others  have 
arisen  in  their  room,  and  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the 
firiendship,  and  to  profit  by  the  correspondence,  of  nearly  all  these 
more  recent  Geologists  of  the  Acadian  provinces.  I  may  here  mention 
speciaUy,  as  among  those  who  have  aided  me  in  the  preparation  of 
this  edition, — L.  W.  Bailey,  M.A.,  the  worthy  successor  of  Professor 
Robb  in  the  chair  of  Natural  History  in  the  university  of  New  Bruns- 
wick; Rev.  Dr  Honeyman,  F.G.S.,  Provincial  Geologist,  Nova 
Scotia;  H.  How,  D.C.L.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  King's  College, 
Windsor ;  G.  F.  Matthew,  Esq.,  of  St  John's,  New  Brunswick ;  Pro- 
fessor C.  F.  Hartt,  M.A.,  formerly  of  St  John's,  now  of  the  Yassar 
College,  New  York ;  Henry  Poole,  Esq.,  of  Glace  Bay,  Gape  Breton ; 
W.  Barnes,  Esq.,  Mining  Engineer,  Halifax ;  and  J.  Campbell,  Esq., 
of  Halifax.  The  names  of  other  contributors  will  be  found  men- 
tioned in  the  Explanation  of  the  Map,  and  in  various  places  in  the 
body  of  the  Work. 

It  will  also  be  observed  in  the  list  of  publications  in  Chapter  I., 
that,  in  addition  to  the  previous  labours  of  Lyell  and  Logan,  several 
Geologists  from  abroad  have,  in  recent  years,  aided  in  the  work  of 
geological  exploration  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  Among 
these  are  Hind,  Lesley,  Silliman,  Hitchcock,  and  Marsh.  Acadian 
Geology  is  also  indebted  to  Hall,  Davidson,  Billings,  Hartt,  and 
Scudder,  for  labours  of  great  value  in  the  department  of  Palaeontology, 
some  of  them  kindly  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  author. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  labours  of  all  these 
cultivators  of  Acadian  Geology,  and  to  refer  to  them  in  every  case 
where  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  results  of  their  researches.  If  in 
any  respect  I  have  failed  duly  to  appreciate  their  investigations,  or 
have  misunderstood  their  conclusions,  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  amends 
in  any  way  in  my  power. 

While  the  progress  made  in  the  Geology  of  Acadia  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  First  Edition  of  this  Work  is  most  satisfactory,  it  also 
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suggests  the  fact  that  the  present  Edition,  probably  the  last  which  the 
author  will  be  permitted  to  issue,  merely  marks  a  stage  in  that 
progress ;  and  that  the  time  will  soon  arrive  when  its  imperfections 
will  be  revealed  by  the  discovery  of  new  facts,  when  many  things  now 
uncertain  may  have  become  plain,  and  when  some  things  now  held 
as  certain  will  be  proved  to  have  been  errors.  When  that  time  shall 
come,  I  trust  that  those  who  may  build  on  the  foundations  which  I 
have  laid,  if  they  shall  find  it  necessary  to  remove  some  misplaced 
stone  or  decaying  beam,  will  make  due  allowance  for  the  difficulties 
of  the  work,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  executed.* 

Many  portions  of  the  Work  are  intended  only  for  reference.  I 
would  therefore  advise  the  reader,  when  he  finds  his  progress  arrested 
by  a  dry  catalogue,  a  sectional  list,  or  descriptions  of  fossils,  to  pass 
on  to  the  next  readable  portion.  Should  he  meet  with  terms  or 
allusions  which  are  not  intelligible,  by  referring  to  the  General  Index 
he  will  find  their  explanation  in  some  other  portion  of  the  Work.  The 
Index  will  also  be  found  very  useful  to  those  who  desire  to  refer  to 
the  structure  of  particular  localities,  the  description  of  fossils,  or  the 
notices  of  useful  minerals.  A  ''Classified  List  of  Illustrations," 
an  ''  Index  to  Economic  Geology,"  and  an  ''  Index  to  Subjects  in 
General  Geology,"  have  been  added  to  the  Table  of  Contents,  in  order 
to  facilitate  such  reference. 

The  lovers  of  the  lighter  kind  of  scientific  literature  may  be 
disappointed  in  not  finding  in  this  work  any  incidents  of  travel  or 
illustrations  of  the  aspects  of  social  life  in  Acadia.  I  have  been 
obliged  by  the  pressure  of  graver  and  more  important  matter  to  resist 
all  temptation  to  dwell  on  these ;  but  may  perhaps  find  some  future 
occasion  to  introduce  the  public  to  the  incidents  and  adventures  of 
my  geological  excursions. 

Some  explanation  may  be  necessary  as  to  the  use  of  the  terms 
Canada  and  Acadia  in  this  volume.  While  the  Work  was  in  pre- 
paration, that  political  change  was  inaugurated  whereby  the  name  of 

*  In  connexion  with  the  latter,  I  think  it  only  just  to  mjaelf  to  state  that  my  note* 
books  contain  a  large  amount  of  local  geological  detail,  which,  however  approfiriate  in 
the  Reports  of  a  Survey,  could  not  be  inserted  in  a  Work  of  this  description ;  and  that 
in  the  following  pages  a  few  lines  must  often  represent  fiiets  collected  in  the  arduous 
labour  of  days  or  weeks.  Much  matter  will  also  be  found  in  the  papers  which  I  have 
published,  more  especially  in  the  Journal  of  the  Qeological  Society  of  London,  and 
which  it  has  been  impossible  to  reproduce  here. 
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Upper  Canada  was  changed  to  Ontario,  that  of  Lower  Canada  to 
Qnebec,  and  the  name  Canada  was  extended  by  the  Imperial  Parliament 
to  the  whole  Dominion,  including  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 
This  change  of  nomenelature  the  author  has  found  it  impossible  fully 
to  adopt,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  established  by  stubborn 
geological  &cts,  of  comparing  Acadia  collectively  with  the  remaining 
provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  reader  will  therefore 
kindly  understand,  that  wherever  in  the  following  pages  the  terms 
Canada  and  Acadia  are  used  in  contradistinction,  the  former  includes 
the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  latter  the  provinces  of  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  In  other  words, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  volume,  I  regard  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
with  Prince  Edward  Island,  as  divisible  into  the  two  natural  regions 
of  Ccmada  Proper  and  Acadia. 

I  may  add  that,  though,  as  a  Nova  Scotian,  I  must  sympa- 
thize with  the  natural  indignation  of  my  countrymen,  in  view 
of  the  hasty  and,  I  fear,  ill-advised  Imperial  legislation  which  has 
deprived  them,  for  the  present  at  least,  of  their  cherished  provincial 
independence  and  direct  connexion  with  the  mother  coimtry,  and  has 
attached  them  to  the  new  and  untried  Canadian  ''  Dominion,"  I  shall 
rejoice  if  the  confederation  shall  result  in  the  effectual  extension  of 
the  labours  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey,  under  the  able 
management  of  my  friend  Sir  William  £.  Logan,  to  the  whole  of 
Britbh  America :  a  union  for  scientific  purposes,  open  to  none  of  the 
objections  which  may  be  urged  against  the  recent  political  changes, 
and  which  I  strongly  advocated  in  my  First  Edition. 

For  myself,  I  confess  that  at  an  earlier  period  of  my  life  it  was  a 
cherished  object  of  ambition  with  me,  that  it  might  be  my  lot  to  work 
out  in  a  public  capacity  the  completion  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  de- 
partments of  geological  investigation  opened  up  to  me  in  my  native 
province;  but  it  has  been  otherwise  decreed;  and  however  I  may 
regret  the  want  of  that  extraneous  aid,  which  would  have  enabled  me 
to  devote  myself  more  completely  to  original  researches,  by  which 
my  own  reputation  and  the  interests  of  my  coimtry  might  have  been 
advanced,  I  am  yet  thankful  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  do  so  much 
by  my  own  unaided  resources,  and  that  I  have  also  been  able  to  assist 
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and  encourage  others,  who  may  now  carry  on  the  work  more  effectually 
in  connexion  with  an  organized  Geological  Survey. 

The  numerous  additional  Illustrations  in  this  Edition  have  been 
engraved  by  Mr  J.  H.  Walker  of  Montreal,  principally  from  my  own 
drawings  or  from  photographs.  The  post-pliocene  fossils  are  from 
figures  in  the  Canadian  Naturalist;  thc^Carboniferous  Brachiopods 
have  been  copied  from  Mr  Davidson's  figures ;  the  Devonian  Insects 
are  from  drawings  by  Mr  Scudder ;  and  the  Primordial  Fossils  have 
been  drawn  by  Mr  Smith  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  By 
reference  to  the  Classified  List  of  Illustrations,  it  will  be  seen  that 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  species  of  fossils  have  been  figured ; 
and  I  have  added  a  note  referring  to  the  Memoirs  which  contain  illus- 
trations of  those  new  species  of  fossils  noticed  but  not  figured  in  this 
Work. 

In  the  Explanation  of  the  Geological  Map  will  be  foimd  references 
to  the  authorities  consulted  in  its  preparation. 

M^GiLL  CoLUSOB,  Montreal,  1868. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  MAP. 


The  Map  in  this  Edition,  though  greatly  improved,  is  still  to  be  re- 
garded as  merely  a  mde  approximation  to  the  truth,  and  the  colouring 
in  many  places,  more  especially  in  the  interior,  remote  from  the  coast 
lines,  is  little  more  than  conjectural. 

With  the  permission  of  Sir  W.  E.  Logan,  I  have  adopted  the  scale 
and  geographical  lines  of  his  large  Geological  Map  of  Canada,  in 
which  he  has  spared  no  pains  to  obtain  the  most  accurate  representation 
possible  of  the  coast  and  river  lines.  To  Sir  William's  Map  I  am 
also  indebted  for  the  geological  lines  of  the  part  of  the  province  of 
Quebec  included  in  my  Map,  as  well  as  for  the  geology  of  portions  of 
the  state  of  Maine  and  of  the  province  of  Newfoundland,  in  regard  to 
which  Sir  William  has  carefully  collated  and  harmonized  the  observa- 
tions of  Professor  Hitchcock  and  Mr  Murray  with  his  own  work  in 
Canada.  For  the  geology  of  New  Brunswick  I  am  indebted,  in 
addition  to  my  own  observations,  principally  to  the  published  Maps 
of  Professor  Robb,  Professor  Bailey,  and  Mr  Matthew,  and  to  MS. 
Maps  and  Notes  on  the  limit  lines,  kindly  communicated  by  Professor 
Bailey.  I  have  also  consulted  Professor  Hind's  Preliminary  Report,  as 
to  the  limits  of  formations,  more  especially  in  Northern  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  have  availed  myself  of  the  reduction  of  all  these  observations 
by  Sir  William  Logan  for  his  Map.  In  preparing  the  General  Section, 
I  have  been  guided,  in  so  far  as  New  Brunswick  is  concerned,  by 
a  MS.  section  constructed  by  the  late  Professor  Robb,  and  communi- 
cated to  me  by  his  brother,  Mr  C.  Robb  of  Montreal.  I  have  coloured 
the  little-known  island  of  Grand  Manan,  from  notes  kindly  given  to 
me  by  Professor  A.  E.  Verrill  of  New  Haven,  and  which  I  publish 
in  the  Appendix.     It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  the  formations 
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occurring  on  this  island  are  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  or  Upper  Silu- 
rian and  Devonian. 

In  Nova  Scotia  I  have,  as  heretofore,  trusted  principally  to  my  own 
observations,  and  to  those  of  Mr  Brown  in  Cape  Breton.  Valuable 
corrections  of  limit  lines  have  been  received  from  Rev.  Dr  Honejman, 
F.G.S. ;  and  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  J.  B.  Moore  of  Montreal,  Mr  Poole 
of  Glace  Bay,  Mr  Mosely  of  Halifax,  and  other  friends,  for  MS.  Maps 
and  Sections  illustrating  the  distribution  of  the  Coal  formation  in 
Pictou  and  Cape  Breton.  I  have  also,  on  the  Carboniferous  districts, 
consulted  the  Reports  of  Professor  Lesley  and  Mr  Lyman,  and  many 
reports  made  in  the  interests  of  the  several  Coal  Companies. 

The  Laurentian  and  Huronian  formations  in  Southern  New  Bruns- 
wick are  given  according  to  the  latest  observations  of  Mr  Matthew 
and  Professor  Bailey.  Some  uncertainty  may  be  supposed  to  rest  on 
the  precise  equivalency  of  these  beds  with  the  formations  so  named 
in  Canada ;  but  that  they  are  below  the  base  of  the  Silurian,  and  that 
they  correspond  in  mineral  character  vrith  the  Laurentian  and  Huronian, 
cannot  be  disputed. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian,  more  especially 
in  Northern  and  Western  New  Brunswick,  and  in  Western  Nova  Scotia 
and  Cape  Breton,  are  still  very  uncertain,  and  the  limits  of  the  igneous 
veins  and  masses  occurring  among  these  altered  beds  are  only  vaguely 
known.  One  colour  has  been  employed  to  represent  all  the  intrusive 
rocks  associated  with  the  formations  older  than  the  Trias.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  Granite  of  the  age  of  the  Newer  Devonian ; 
but  there  are  also  numerous  dikes  and  masses  of  Syenite,  Diorite, 
Compact  Felspar,  Porphyry,  and  Dolerite,  some  of  which  may  be  newer 
and  others  older  than  the  Granite.  I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate 
some  of  the  more  important  of  these ;.  but  there  are  numerous  others 
of  minor  dimensions  which  I  have  not  attempted  to  delineate ;  as 
they  could  be  given  correctly  only  on  a  large  scale,  and  after  more 
minute  surveys  of  their  courses  and  extent. 

In  Northern  New  Brunswick,  both  Professor  Hind  and  Professor 
Bailey  state  that  the  -granitic  rocks  constitute  several  bands,  tra- 
versing the  Lower  Silurian;  but  as  I  do  not  know  the  limits  of 
these  bands,  I  have  adhered  in  the  main  to  the  colouring  on  Logan's 
Map.     In  Nova  Scotia,  also,  I  have  no  doubt  that  whenever  a  detailed 
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Map  shall  be  prepared,  showing  the  courseB  and  limits  of  the  quartzite 
and  slate  bands,  of  the  gneiss  and  mica-slate,  and  of  the  many  irre- 
gular dikes  and  masses  of  granite  and  other  eruptive  rocks,  it  will 
present  an  appearance  marvellouslj  intricate  and  complex,  in  com- 
parison with  the  broad  colouring  of  the  present  Map.  In  the 
meantime,  I  have  been  enabled  to  improve  the  limit  lines  formerly 
given,  by  reference  to  the  papers  of  Dr  Honeyman,  and  the  Beports 
presented  to  the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia  by  Mr  Poole  and  Mr 
Campbell,  to  which  I  may  also  refer  for  a  great  number  of  minor 
details  of  distribution  which  I  could  not  introduce  in  the  Map. 

The  only  area  in  Nova  Scotia  coloured  as  Devonian  is  that  of 
Nictaux  and  its  vicinity  in  the  west.  There  are,  however,  at  and  near 
the  limits  of  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
province,  many  spaces  which  may  be  of  this  age,  but  which  I  am  not 
able  to  separate  from  the  Upper  Silurian  and  Carboniferous,  and  have 
therefore  left  as  in  the  former  Map.  Areas  of  this  kind  occur  in 
Colchester,  in  Pictou,  and,  according  to  Dr  Honeyman,  in  Antigonish, 
and  have  been  mentioned  in  the  text,  though  I  must  leave  their 
delineation  on  the  Map  to  future  and  more  detailed  researches.  In 
the  Carboniferous  areas  I  have  thought  it  best  not  to  adopt,  as  in 
many  recent  Maps,  a  distinct  colour  for  the  Lower  and  Upper  Car- 
boniferous ;  but  have  included  the  whole  under  one  tint,  as  constituting 
one  great  geological  system.  The  propriety  of  this  will,  I  think,  be 
obvious,  when  it  is  considered  that  tl),<^  lines  of  separation  between  the 
subdivisions  of  the  Carboniferous  are  not  sharp  and  definite,  that 
marine  beds  coeval  with  the  Coal  formation  may  readily  be  confoimded 
with  the  true  Lower  Carboniferous,  and  that,  new  discoveries  are 
constantly  being  made,  which  show  that  more  local  intermixture  of 
the  several  members  of  the  Carboniferous  exists  than  had  been  sus- 
pected. The  boundary  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  has,  however, 
been  indicated  by  a  dotted  line,  and  special  marks  show  the  position 
of  the  principal  beds  of  marine  limestone,  and  of  the  more  important 
beds  of  coal. 

Considerable  beds  of  interstratified  trap  occur  in  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  They  are  in- 
cluded under  the  general  colouring,  in  consequence  of  their  small 
superficial  extent,  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  limits.     The  only 
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exception  U  a  remarkable  band,  probably  of  this  age,  extending  around 
the  Bay  de  Chaleur,  and  which  is  given  after  Sir  William  Logan. 
Many  similar  beds  of  trap  are  believed  to  exist  on  the  northern  margin 
of  the  Carboniferous  area  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  northern  part  of  the  Greneral  Section  does  not  coincide  precisely 
with  that  of  the  Map,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  several 
trappean  masses  not  indicated  in  the  colouring  of  the  latter.  These 
are  given  as  they  occur  in  Dr  Robb's  Section,  and  may  represent  inter- 
stratified  igneous  rocks.  I  have  thought  it  best  to  leave  them  as 
given  by  Professor  Robb,  not  having  myself  explored  the  district 

I  may  also  state  that  the  General  Section  attached  to  the  Map  is 
intended  to  give  the  arrangement  of  the  formations  on  the  large  scale 
only,  and  makes  no  pretension  to  represent  the  numerous  minor 
undulations  and  fractures. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  NAME  "  ACADIA  "-—GEOLOGICAL  BIBUOGRAPHT  OP  THE  ACADIAN 

PROVINCES. 

The  old  and  beautiftil  name  Acadia  or  Acadie,  by  which  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  and  the  neighbouring  islands  were  known  to  the 
early  French  colonists,  though  it  has  a  classic  look  and  sound,  is 
undoubtedly  of  aboriginal  origin.  Long  before  I  was  aware  that 
any  doubt  or  controversy  existed  as  to  its  derivation,  it  was  explained 
to  me  by  an  ancient  Micmac  patriarch  aamed  Martin  St  Pierre,  or, 
as  he  pronounced  it,  '^  Maltun  Sapeel,"  who  used  to  visit  my  father's 
house,  asking  alms,  when  I  was  a  boy.  According  to  him,  the  name 
signifies  "  Plenty  here,"  and  he  illustrated  this  by  the  word  Shuben- 
acadie,  which  still  remains  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal  rivers 
of  Nova  Scotia.  Shuben,  he  said,  or  '^  Sgabun,"  means  ground-nuts, 
or  Indian  potatoes ;  and  Shubenacadie,  a  place  where  ground-nuts  are 
abundant.  On  the  authority  of  this  venerable  Micmac  philologist, 
I  gave,  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  following  explanation 
of  the  term : — 

"  The  aboriginal  Micmacs  of  Nova  Scotia,  being  of  a  practical  turn 
of  mind,  were  in  the  habit  of  bestowing  on  places  the  names  of  the 
useful  things  which  could  be  found  in  them,  affixing  to  such  terms 
the  word  Acadicj  denoting  the  local  abundance  of  the  particular 
objects  to  which  the  names  referred.  The  early  French  settlers 
appear  to  have  supposed  this  common  termination  to  be  the  proper 
name  of  the  countryi  and  applied  it  as  the  general  designation  of  the 
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region  now  constituting  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Prince  Edward  Island,  which  still  retain  Acadia  as  their  poetical 
appellation,  and  as  a  convenient  general  term  for  the  Lower  Provinces 
of  British  America  as  distinguished  from  Canada.  Hence  the  title 
'^  Acadian  Geology  "  is  appropriate  to  this  work,  not  only  because  that 
name  was  first  bestowed  on  Nova  Scotia,  but  because  the  structure 
of  this  province,  as  exposed  in  its  excellent  coast  sections,  furnishes 
a  key  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  regions,  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  apply  to  such  portions  of  them  as  I  have  explored." 

I  find,  however,  that  the  Commissioners  on  the  Settlement  of  the 
North-eastern  Boundary  had  previously  given  a  very  different  explana- 
tion of  the  name.     They  say,  as  quoted  by  Prof.  Hind : — * 

"The  obscurity  which  has  been  thrown  in  past  times  over  the 
territorial  extent  of  Acadia,  that  country  of  which  De  Monts  re- 
ceived letters  patent  in  1603,  was  occasioned  by  not  attending  to 
the  Indian  origin  of  the  name,  and  to  the  repeated  transfer  of  the 
name  to  other  parts  of  the  country  to  which  the  first  settlers  after- 
wards removed.  Even  before  the  appointment  of  De  la  Roche,  in 
1598,  as  Lieutenant-General  of  the  country,  including  those  parts 
adjacent  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  bay  into  which  the  St  Croix 
empties  itself  was  known  to  the  Indians  of  the  Moriseet  (Maliseet) 
tribe,  which  still  inhabits  New  Brunswick,  by  the  name  Peska  dum 
quodiahj  from  Peskadum,  fish,  and  Quodiah,  the  name  of  a  fish 
resembing  the  cod," — which  fish  is  supposed  to  be  that  known  as 
the  "  Pollock." 

They  further  state  that  the  French  softened  this  word  Quodiah 
into  Quadiac,  Cadie,  and  finally  Acadie,  while  the  English  have 
changed  it  into  Quodd^^  as  in  the  well-known  name  Passamaquoddy, 
still  applied  to  the  bay  above  mentioned.  Independently  of  the 
natural  objection  of  an  Acadian  to  believe  in  the  derivation  of  this 
honoured  and  euphonious  name  from  a  word  meaning  a  kind  of 
cod-fish,  I  had  great  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  etymo- 
logy in  any  respect ;  and  with  the  view  of  fortifying  myself  in  the 
belief  of  the  derivation  of  my  old  fnend  St  Pierre,  I  have  applied 
to  the  Rev.  Mr  Rand  of  Hantsport,  Nova  Scotia,  whose  acqiudnt- 
ance  with  the  Micmac  and  Maliseet  languages  is  second  to  that  of 
no  man  living,  and  am  happy  to  say  that  he  confirms  my  previous 
opinion,  and  illustrates  it  in  many  curious  ways,  so  that  we  need  not 
any  longer  speak  of  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  name  Acadia  as 
doubtful. 

Mr  Rand  informs  me  that  the  word,  in  its  original  form,  is  Kcuiy 
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or  Cctditj  and  that  it  is  equivalent  to  "  region^  field,  ground,  land,  or 
place ; ''  but  that  when  joined  to  an  adjective,  or  to  a  noun  with  the 
force  of  an  adjective,  it  denotes  that  the  place  referred  to  is  the 
appropriate  or  special  place  of  the  object  expressed  by  the  noun  or 
noun-adjective.  Now,  in  Micmac,  adjectives  of  this  kind  are  formed 
by  suffixing  "  a  "  or  **  wa  "  to  the  noun.  Thus,  in  the  word  before 
quoted,  Seffubbun  is  a  ground-nut ;  Segubbuna,  of  or  relating  to  ground- 
nuts; and  Segvbbuna-kaddy  is  the  place  or  region  of  ground-nuts,  or 
the  place  in  which  these  are  to  be  found  in  abundance.  The  following 
may  be  given  as  examples  of  actual  Indian  names  formed  in  this 
way:— 

Soona-Kaddy  {Sunacadie) — Place  of  cranberries. 

Kata-K(zddy — Eel-ground. 

TuUuk'Kaddy  (Tracadie) — ^Probably  place  of  residence ;  dwelling- 
place. 

Skudakumoochwa-Kaddy — Ghost  or  spirit  land — ^is  the  somewhat 
difficult  name  of  a  large  island  in  the  Bras  d'Or  Lake,  once  used  as 
a  burial-ground. 

Buna-Kaddy  (Buiiacadie  or  Benacadie) — Is  the  place  of  bringing 
forth ;  a  place  resorted  to  by  moose  at  the  calving-time. 

Segonnuma-Kaddy — Place  of  Gaspereaux,  Gaspereau  or  Alewife 
River. 

According  to  Mr  Rand,  Quodiah,  or  Codiah,  is  merely  a  modification 
of  Kaddy  in  the  language  of  the  Maliceets,  and  replacing  the  other 
form  in  certain  compounds.     Thus : 

Nooda-Kwoddy  (Noodiquoddy  or  Winchelsea  Harbour) — Is  place 
of  seals,  or,  more  literally,  place  of  seal-hunting. 

KookfjoO'Kwoddy — Giant-land,  or  land  of  giants. 

Boonamoo-Kwoddy — ^Tom-cod  ground ;  and,  lastly, — 

Pe$tumoO'Kwoddy — Pollock- ground ;  which  brings  us  back  to 
Passamaquoddy,  and  to  the  learned  derivation  of  the  Commissioners, 
who,  as  unsuccessful  in  etymology  as  in  the  just  settlement  of  the 
boundary,  have  merely  changed  the  meaning  of  the  first  component 
of  the  word  into  a  general  term  for  fish,  and  have  taken  Jcwoddy  for 
the  equivalent  of  pollockj  very  likely  because  its  sound  resembled 
that  of  cod,  or  because  some  Maliceet  Indian  had  rendered  the  name 
into  his  imperfect  English  by  the  words  "  Pollock  fish  here." 

So  much  for  the  etymology  of  Cadie  or  Quoddy ;  now  as  to  its  applica- 
tion to  the  large  region  known  as  Acadia.  Two  explanations  may  be 
given  of  this.  First,  the  name  may  be  a  mere  alteration,  as  suggested 
by  the  Commissioners,  of  that  of  the  bay  which  lay  at  the  western 
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extremity  of  Acadia,  and  whose  aboriginal  people  were  called  by  the 
English  the  Quoddy  Indians,  perhaps  because  of  the  frequent  occur* 
rence  of  the  word  in  their  names  of  places.  This  name  remains 
in  Quoddy  Head,  the  last  point  of  the  United  States  next  to  Acadia. 
Secondly,  the  name,  as  suggested  by  me  in  the  first  edition  of  '^Acadian 
Geology,''  may  have  originated  in  the  frequency  of  names  with  this 
termination  in  the  language  of  the  natives.  The  early  settlers  were 
desirous  of  information  as  to  the  localities  of  useful  productions,  and 
in  giving  such  information  the  aborigines  would  require  so  often  to 
use  the  term  '^Cadie,"  that  it  might  very  naturally  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  general  name  for  the  country.  I  still  think  the  latter 
explanation  the  more  probable. 

Acadia,  therefore,  signifies  primarily  a  place  or  region,  and,  in 
combination  with  other  words,  a  place  of  plenty  or  abundance. 
Thus  it  is  not  only  a  beautiful  name,  which  should  never  have  been 
abandoned  for  such  names  as  New  Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia,  but  it 
is  most  applicable  to  a  region  which  is  richer  in  the  '^  chief  things  of 
the  ancient  mountains,  the  precious  things  of  the  lasting  hills,  and 
the  precious  things  of  the  earth  and  of  the  deep  that  coucheth 
beneath,"  than  any  other  portion  of  America  of  similar  dimensions. 

Farther,  since  by  those  unchanging  laws  of  geological  structure 
and  geographical  position  which  the  Creator  himself  has  established, 
this  region  must  always,  notwithstanding  any  artificial  arrangements 
that  man  may  make,  remain  distinct  from  Canada  on  the  one  hand, 
and  New  England  on  the  other,  the  name  Acadia  must  live ;  and  I 
venture  to  predict  that  it  will  yet  figure  honourably  in  the  history  of 
this  western  world.  The  resources  of  the  Acadian  provinces  must 
necessarily  render  them  more  wealthy  and  populous  than  any  area  of 
the  same  extent  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  in  the  St  Lawrence  valley,  from  the  sea  to  the 
head  of  the  great  lakes.  Their  maritime  and  mineral  resources 
constitute  them  the  Great  Britain  of  Eastern  America ;  and  though 
merely  agricultural  capabilities  may  give  some  inland  and  more 
southern  regions  a  temporary  advantage,  Acadia  will  in  the  end 
assert  its  natural  pre-eminence. 

The  above  considerations  justify  me  in  retaining  the  tide  of 
"  Acadian  Geology "  for  the  present  edition  of  this  work,  notwith- 
standing that  the  name  has  been  overlooked  in  the  new  political 
constitution  recently  bestowed  on  Acadia  and  Canada  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain ;  and  in  which  the  name  '^  Canada  "  is  extended 
over  the  whole  of  British  North  America.  The  title  is  farther 
appropriate  for  a  work  of  this  nature,  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
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Acadian  provinces  form  a  well-marked  geological  district,  distin- 
goished  from  all  the  neighbouring  parts  of  America  by  the  enormous 
and  remarkable  development  vnthin  it  of  rocks  of  the  Carboniferous 
and  Triassic  systems. 

Nova  Scotia,  which  is  in  a  geological  point  of  view  the  most 
important  of  the  Acadian  provinces,  has  not  enjoyed  the  full  benefit 
of  a  public  geological  survey,  though  some  preliminary  explorations 
have  been  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government.  Yet,  its 
mineral  resources  have  been  very  extensively  developed  by  mining 
enterprise,  its  structure  has  been  somewhat  minutely  examined,  land 
it  has  a£forded  some  very  important  contributions  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  earth's  geological  history.  Circumstances  of  a  political 
character,  rather  than  any  want  of  liberality  or  scientific  zeal  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  have  delayed  the  public  and  systematic  exploration 
of  the  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  country ;  while  the  pos- 
session of  useful  minerals,  deficient  in  all  the  neighbouring  regions, 
has  made  it  of  necessity  one  of  the  most  important  mining  districts  in 
North  America.  Unfortunately,  in  one  sense,  for  the  colony,  its 
abundant  mineral  wealth  attracted  attention  at  a  period  when  the 
Grovemment  of  the  mother  country  was  not  actuated  by  the  liberal 
spirit  that  now  characterizes  its  dealings  with  its  dependencies,  and 
when  the  rights  of  the  colonists  were  not  so  jealously  or  ably  guarded 
as  at  present.  The  valuable  minerals  were  reserved  by  the  Crown, 
and  were  leased  to  an  association  of  British  capitalists,  who  opened 
the  principal  deposits  of  coal,  and  largely  exported  their  produce,  and 
some  of  whose  agents  have  zealously  and  successfully  aided  in  explor- 
ing the  geology  of  the  country.  The  Provincial  Legislature,  how- 
ever, evinced  a  very  natural  disinclination  to  expend  the  public  money 
in  the  examination  of  deposits  in  which  its  constituents  had  no  direct 
interest,  and  which  long  continued  to  be  a  fertile  subject  of  controversy 
with  the  mining  company  and  the  Imperial  Government. 

These  impediments  to  public  action  on  the  subject  of  geological 
exploration  have  now  passed  away.  Arrangements  have  been  entered 
into  between  the  province  and  the  mother  country,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  control  of  the  mines  will  revert  to  the  former  on  the  expiry  of 
the  lease.  A  recent  act  of  the  Legislature  has  empowered  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  to  grant  leases  of  unopened  mines  to  private 
speculators.  The  provincial  lines  of  railway  have  opened  up  many  of 
the  inland  mineral  districts.  Valuable  metallic  minerals  have  been 
discovered  in  localities  which  had  escaped  the  reservation;  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  General  Mining  Association, 
which  have  thrown  open  the  coal  districts  of  the  province  to  mining 
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enteq^ise.  In  all  these  facts  there  is  promise  that  the  Provincial 
Government  will  soon  find  itself  in  a  position  to  institute  a  thorough 
scientific  investigation  of  the  structure  and  productions  of  the  country, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  done  by  competent  persons  and 
on  a  liberal  scale ;  and  not,  as  has  been  the  case  in  some  neighbouring 
colonies,  in  a  manner  too  imperfect  to  afford  trustworthy  results. 
The  excellent  survey  of  Canada  now  in  progress  under  Sir  W.  E. 
Logan,  is  a  model  to  the  other  provinces  in  this  respect ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that,  under  the  new  political  constitution  provided  for  these 
colonies,  its  benefits  may  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  British  North 
America. 

In  the  meantime.  Nova  Scotia  may  congratulate  herself,  that  the 
noble  monuments  of  the  earth's  geological  history  exposed  in  her 
coast  cliffs  have  induced  eminent  geologists  from  abroad  to  occupy 
themselves  with  the  more  interesting  parts  of  the  structure  of  the 
province,  and  have  cherished  a  strong  taste  for  geological  inquiry 
among  her  own  sons;  and  that  much  has  thus  been  effected  as  a 
labour  of  love,  which  in  other  countries  would  have  cost  a  large 
expenditure  of  the  public  wealth.  Much,  no  doubt,  still  remains  to 
be  done,  especially  in  those  districts  less  fertile  in  facts  interesting 
to  the  naturalist ;  but  a  glance  at  the  list  of  publications  in  the 
following  pages,  is  sufficient  to  show  how  much  labour  has  been 
voluntarily  and  gratuitously  expended,  as  well  as  the  importance  and 
interest  of  the  discoveries  that  have  been  made. 

But  though  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  has  been 
accumulated,  it  is  scattered  through  the  numbers  of  scientific  journals 
and  other  publications,  inaccessible  to  the  general  reader,  and  not 
easily  referred  to  by  the  geological  student;  and  it  is  in  its  nature 
fragmentary,  and  incapable  of  affording  a  complete  view  of  the  structure 
of  the  country.  These  considerations,  and  the  possession  of  a  mass  of 
unpublished  notes  which  had  been  accumulating  for  fourteen  years, 
induced  the  author,  in  1855,  to  undertake  the  present  work,  and 
to  believe  that,  in  doing  so,  he  would  render  an  acceptable  service  not 
only  to  his  own  countrymen  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
Acadian  provinces,  but  to  those  geologists  in  Britain  and  America 
who  may  be  acquainted  with  his  published  papers,  and  may  desire 
a  more  complete  acquaintance  with  Acadian  geology.  Ten  years 
have  now  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  ^^  Acadian 
Geology."  In  that  time  a  great  additional  quantity  of  geological 
information  has  accumulated, — the  science  itself  has  made  much 
progress,  and  a  remarkable  development  of  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  Acadian  provinces  has  occurred.     The  author  has,  it  is  true, 
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been  removed  in  the  meantime  from  the  scene  of  his  former  labours, 
and  now  dwells  in  the  great  Silurian  plain  of  Lower  Canada;  but 
he  still  retains  a  lively  interest  in  the  geology  of  his  native  province, 
and  has  endeavoured  to  carry  forward  to  completion  some  of  the 
subjects  left  unfinished  in  1855,  and  to  acquaint  himself  as  far  as 
possible  with  the  results  of  the  researches  of  other  observers. 

In  the  edition  of  1855,  Nova  Scotia  was  not  only  taken  as  the 
typical  region  for  the  whole  of  the  Acadian  provinces ;  but  the  scope 
of  the  work  was  in  a  great  degree  limited  to  that  province.  In  the 
present  edition  it  has  become  necessary  to  take  a  wider  range,  more 
especially  in  regard  to  New  Brunswick,  since  the  researches  of  Dr 
Robb,  Professor  Bailey,  Mr  Matthews,  Mr  Hartt,  and  Professor 
Hind,  have  developed  to  a  remarkable  extent  the  geology  of  the 
latter  province,  and  have  disclosed  there  some  geological  formations 
of  great  importance  not  as  yet  recognised  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  earliest  account  of  the  geology  of  Nova  Scotia  with  which  I 
am  acquainted,  is  contained  in  an  elaborate  paper  in  Silliman's 
American  Journal  of  Science  for  1828,  by  C.  T.  Jackson  and 
F.  Alger,  Esqs.,  of  Boston,  United  States.  Messrs  Jackson  and 
Alger  directed  their  attention  principally  to  the  trap  and  red  sandstone 
formations  of  the  western  districts,  and  the  interesting  crystallized 
minerals  contained  in  the  former;  but  they  also  gave  a  tolerably 
correct  view  of  the  distribution  of  the  rock  formations  throughout 
the  province,  and  made  the  earliest  attempt  to  represent  them  on 
a  geological  map.  Their  determinations  of  the  minerals  of  the  trap 
district  are  accurate,  and  their  catalogue  of  these  minerals  still  admits 
of  little  extension.  This  paper  was  published  in  a  separate  form  in 
1832. 

An  important  addition  was  made  to  the  geology  of  the  province  in 
1829,  in  a  chapter  contributed  to  Haliburton's  History  of  Nova  Scotia, 
by  Messrs  Brown  and  Smith,  then  exploring  the  province  on  behalf 
of  the  General  Mining  Association ;  and  the  former  of  whom  ha» 
subsequently  been  one  of  the  most  successful  investigators  of  the 
geology  of  the  coal  formation.  The  article  in  Haliburton  relates 
principally  to  the  eastern  districts,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  as 
containing  the  most  accurate  views  of  the  development  of  the  carbo- 
niferous system  in  Nova  Scotia  promulgated  previously  to  the  visit  of 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  1842. 

In  1836,  a  volimie,  entitled  ''Remarks  on  the  Geology  and 
Mineralogy  of  Nova  Scotia, "  by  A.  Gesner,  F.G.S.,  was  published  in 
Halifax,  and  was  the  first  work  on  the  local  geology  extensively  circu- 
lated in  the  province.     This  work  was  in  great  part  a  popular  resurnS  of 
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the  previously  published  discoveries  of  Jackson  and  Alger,  but  with 
many  additional  facts  collected  by  its  author  in  the  course  of  careful 
.examinations  of  the  coasts  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  more  hurried 
journeys  in  other  parts  of  the  province.  Gesner's  work  was  of  great 
service  in  directing  popular  attention  within  the  province  to  the  subject 
of  geology,  and  it  is  still  an  excellent  guide  to  the  localities  of  in* 
teresting  mineral  specimens.  ^'The  Industrial  Resources  of  Nova 
Scotia,"  a  second  work  by  the  same  author,  was  published  in  1849. 

In  1841,  Sir  W.  £.  Logan,  now  provincial  geologist  of  Canada,  made 
a  short  tour  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  contributed  a  paper  on  the  subject  to 
the  Geological  Society  of  London.  In  1843,  in  passing  through  Nova. 
Scotia  on  his  way  to  Canada,  he  visited  the  South  Joggins,  and 
executed  the  remarkable  section  which  he  published  in  1845  in  his 
first  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Canada.  This  section,  which  includes 
detailed  descriptions  and  measurements  of  more  than  fourteen  thousand 
feet  of  beds,  and  occupies  sixty-five  octavo  pages,  is  a  remarkable 
monument  of  his  industry  and  powers  of  observation,  and  gives  a 
detailed  view  of  nearly  the  whole  thickness  of  the  coal  formation  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

The  year  1842  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  geology  in  Nova 
Scotia.  In  that  year  Sir  Charles  Lyell  visited  the  province,  and 
carefully  examined  some  of  the  more  difficult  features  of  its  geological 
structure,  which  had  baffled  or  misled  previous  inquirers.  Sir  Charles 
also  performed  the  valuable  service  of  placing  in  communication  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  geologists  of  Great  Britain,  the  inquirers 
already  at  work  on  the  geology  of  the  province,  and  of  stimulating  their 
activity,  and  directing  it  into  the  most  profitable  channels.  The  writer 
of  the  present  work  gratefully  acknowledges  his  obligations  in  these 
respects.  The  results  obtained  by  Sir  Charles,  which  much  modified 
and  enlarged  the  views  previously  entertained  of  the  structure  of  Nova 
Scotia,  were  communicated  to  the  Geological  Society,  and  a  popular 
account  of  them  was  given  in  his  "  Travels  in  North  America." 

Since  1842,  a  great  number  of  papers  on  the  geology  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces  have  been  published  in  the  scientific 
journals  and  otherwise.  The  following  list  includes  such  of  these  as 
have  been  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  dates : — 

On  the  upright  Fossil  Trees  found  at  different  levels  in  the  Coal  Strata 
of  Nova  Scotia.     Lyell,  Geol.  Proc.  iv.  pp.  176-178. 

On  the  Coal  Formation  t>f  Nova  Scotia,  and  on  the  Age  of  the  Gypsum. 
Lyell,  ibid.  pp.  184-186. 
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A  Geological  Map  of  Nova  Scotia.     By  A.  Gesner,  GeoL  Proc., 

p.  186.     4to  map. 
Geological  Excursion  in  Prince  Edward  Island.     J.  W.  Dawson^ 

Haszard's  Gazette,  1842. 
Geological  Survey  of  New  Brunswick.     A.  Gesner.     1839-1843. 
On  the  Geology  of  Cape  Breton.     R.  Brown,  Journal  of  Geol.  Society 

of  London,  i.  p.  23i     4  woodcuts. 
On  the  Lower  Carboniferous  or  Gypsiferous  Formation  of  Nova  Scotia. 

J.  W.  Dawson,  Aid.  p.  26.     6  woodcuts. 
On  the  Geology  of  Cape  Breton.    R.  Brown,  ibid,  p.  207.    3  wood- 
cuts. 
On  the  Newer  Coal  Formation  of  the  Eastern  part  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Dawson,  ibid,  p.  322.     4to  map,  4  woodcuts. 
Report  on  the  Geology  of  Prince  Edward  Island.     A.  Gesner.    1846. 
Notice  of  some  Fossils  found  in  the  Coal  Formation  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Dawson,  GeoL  Journal,  ii.  pp.  132-136.     1  woodcut. 
Notes  on  the  Fossils  communicated  by  Mr  Dawson.     Bunbury,  ibid. 

pp.  136-139.     1  8vo  plate. 
On  a  group  of  erect  Fossil  Trees  in  the  Sydney  Coal  Formation,  Cape 

Breton.     R.  Brown,  ibid.  pp.  393-396.     3  woodcuts. 
Report  on  the  Coal  Fields  of  Caribou  Cove  and  River  Inhabitants. 

Dawson,  Journals  of  the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  1846. 
On  the  Boulder  Formation  and  Superficial  Drift  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Dawson,  Abstract,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 

1847. 
On  the  Mode  of  Occurrence  of  Gypsum  in  Nova  Scotia.     Dawson, 

Abstract,  ibid,  1847. 
On  the  Gypsiferous  Strata  of  Cape  Dauphin,  Cape  Breton.     R.  Brown, 

Geol.  Joum.  iii.  pp.  257-260.     2  woodcuts. 
Description   of  an  upright  Lepidodendron,  with  Stigmaria   Roots, 

Sydney,  Cape  Breton.     R.  Brown,  Geol.  Joum.  iv.  pp.  46-50.     7 

woodcuts. 
On  the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  Nova  Scotia.    Dawson,  ibid,  pp.  50-59. 

4to  map  and  section. 
On  the  Colouring  Matter  of  Red  Sandstones,  and  the  White  Beds 

associated  with  them.     Dawson,  Geol.  Joum.  v.  pp.  25-30. 
On  the  Gypsum  of  Nova  Scotia.    Gesner,  ibid.  pp.  129,  130.     1 

woodcut. 
Notice  of  the  Gypsum  of  Plaster  Cove.     Dawson,  ibid,  pp.  335-339. 

3  woodcuts. 
Description  of  erect  Sigillariae,  Sydney,  Cape  Breton.     R.  Brown,  ibid. 

pp.  354-360.    9  woodcuts. 
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On  the  Lower  Coal  Measures  of  the  Sydney  Coal  Field,  Cape  Breton. 

R.  Brown,  Geol.  Joum.  vi.  pp.  115-133.     9  woodcuts. 
On  the  Metamorphic  and  Metalliferous  Rocks  of  the  East  of  Nova 

Scotia.     Dawson,  ibid,  pp.  347-364.     4  woodcuts. 
Notice  of  the  Occurrences  of  upright  Calamites  near  Pictou,  Nova 

Scotia.     Dawson,  ibid.  vii.  pp.  194-196.     3  woodcuts. 
On  a  Fossil  Fern  from  Cape  Breton.     Bunbury,  ibid.  viii.  pp.  31-^5. 

1  plate. 
Dr  Robb's  Notices  of  the  Geology  of  New  Brunswick  in  Johnston's 

Report.     1849. 
Jackson's  Report  on  the  Albert  Coal  Mine  (New  Brunswick).     1851. 
Deposition  of  R.  C.  Taylor,  etc.,  on  the  Albert  Mine.     1851. 
Notes  on  the  Red  Sandstone  of  Nova  Scotia.     Dawson,  Geol,  Joum. 

pp.  398-400.     2  woodcuts. 
On  the  Remains  of  a  Reptile  and  a  Land-shell  in  an  erect  Fossil  Tree 

in  the  Coal  Measures  of  Nova  Scotia.     Lyell,  Dawson,  Wyman, 

and  Owen,  Geol.  Joum.  ix.  pp.  58-67.     3  plates,  1  woodcut 
On  the  Albert  Mine,  New  Bmnswick.     Dawson,  ibid.  pp.  107-115. 

7  woodcuts. 
On  the  Coal  Measures  of  the  South  Joggins.     Dawson,  ibid.  x.  pp. 

1-42.     25  woodcuts. 
On  the   Stracture  of  the  Albion  Coal  Measures.      Dawson;   with 

Journals   of  Exploratory   Works,   by  H.    Poole.      Ibid.  x.   pp. 

42-47. 
On  a  Fossil  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  Pictou  Coal.     Professor  Owen,  ibid. 
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Reports  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Mines,  Nova  Scotia,  1863  to 
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I  have  endeavoured  to  introduce  into  this  edition  some  notice  of  the 
more  important  facts  and  conclusions  contained  in  the  foregoing 
publications,  along  with  such  additional  matter  as  my  own  observa- 
tions have  supplied.  There  will,  however,  be  frequent  occasion  to  refer 
to  them  in  the  following  pages  for  details  which  my  space  does  not 
permit  me  to  introduce. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ACADIAN  PROVINCES — TABULAR 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  FORMATIONS. 

Let  the  reader  glance  at  the  map,  and  he  will  readily  perceive  some 
of  the  principal  physical  features  of  the  region  we  have  to  describe. 
Nova  Scotia  consists  of  a  peninsula  and  island,  situated  between  north 
latitude  43**  25"  and  47**,  and  between  west  longitude  59**  40'  and  66** 
25';  and  bounded  on  the  south-eastern  side  by  the  Atlantic,  and 
on  the  western  and  northern  sides  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  The  peninsular  part, 
Nova  Scotia  proper,  is  250  miles  in  length,  and  about  100  in  its 
extreme  breadth,  and  is  attached  to  the  mainland  of  North  America 
by  a  low  isthmus  sixteen  miles  in  width.  Its  form  is  nearly  triangular, 
and  its  surface  is  occupied  by  several  rock  formations,  arranged  for 
the  most  part  in  line's  corresponding  with  its  longest  or  Atlantic  coast 
line.  The  insular  part.  Cape  Breton,  barely  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  the  narrow  strait  of  Canseau,  is  100  miles  in  extreme 
length  and  eighty  in  breadth ;  and  its  rock  formations  are  similar  to 
those  of  Nova  Scotia  proper,  though  more  irregularly  distributed. 

The  three  sides  of  the  triangle  formed  by  Nova  Scotia  proper  are, 
as  seen  on  the  map,  distinguished  by  marked  differences  of  outline. 
That  fronting  the  north-west  is  deeply  indented  by  large  arms  of 
the  sea,  separated  by  precipitous  promontories.  The  longest  side, 
that  facing  the  Atlantic,  is  dotted  with  innumerable  islands,  and 
penetrated  everywhere  by  small  inlets  and  indentations.  The  northern 
shore,  fronting  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  is  comparatively  smooth 
and  uniform  in  its  coast  lines.  This  is  also  the  character  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  Cape  Breton;  while  its  remaining  sides  are  very 
irregular,  and  itd  interior  is  occupied  by  a  lake-like  arm  of  the  sea, 
which,  but  for  the  isthmus  of  St  Peter's,  less  than  a  mile  in  width, 
would  cut  it  into  two  parts. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  characters  of  these  several  coast  lines, 
as  well  as  the  dififerent  physical  districts  of  the  province,  are  well 
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marked  by  the  arrangement  of  the  tints  which  distinguish  the  different 
geological  formations.  The  boundaries  of  these  often  coincide  with 
those  of  ranges  of  hills,  and  the  general  direction  both  of  the  hills 
and  lines  of  rock  formation  is  N.E.  and  S.W.,  which  is  the  prevailing 
direction  of  the  structure  of  the  whole  eastern  part  of  North  America. 
The  whole  contour  of  the  country  indeed,  as  well  as  the  directions  of 
its  coasts,  rivers,  and  hills,  depends  on  the  nature  and  arrangement 
of  its  rocks,  and  on  the  elevatory  movements  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected.  The  former  determine  the  minor  details  of  the 
surface  and  the  coast  lines :  the  latter,  the  elevation  and  distribution 
of  the  rocky  masses  on  the  great  scale.  For  illustrations  of  this, 
I  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  general  section  annexed  to  the  map, 
in  connexion  with  the  following  explanation  of  the  colours  represent- 
ing the  several  formations. 

The  carmine  and  purple  portions  of  the  map,  representing  the 
oldest  rocks  in  the  province — rocks  partly  ejected  in  a  molten  state 
from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  partly  very  ancient  sediments 
metamorphosed  or  altered  by  heat  and  other  chemical  agencies-— extend 
in  an  unbroken  band  along  the  whole  Atlantic  coast,  wide  at  its 
western  end,  and  tapering  to  a  point  in  the  eastern.  This  belt  of 
country  is  in  some  parts  low,  rugged,  and  broken,  and  in  others 
boldly  undulating.  It  is  traversed  by  many  rocky  ridges,  and 
abounds  in  lakes,  bogs,  and  streams.  Its  soils  are  often  sterile  and 
stony,  though  it  has  also  large  tracts  of  fertile  soil,  supporting  noble 
forests,  and  fine  agricultural  settlements.  Its  maritime  situation  and 
numerous  harbours  have  made  it  the  abode  of  a  large  fishing  and 
trading  population ;  and  these  advantages  have  also  given  to  it  the 
capital  of  the  province,  and  several  of  the  most  prosperous  towns 
and  villages,  while  its  recently  discovered  gold  veins  have  added 
to  it  in  recent  years  great  importance  as  a  mining  district.  This 
district  is  low  at  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  gradually  rises  to  the  height 
of  a  few  hundreds  of  feet  at  its  northern  limit,  where  it  descends 
somewhat  suddenly  to  the  level  of  the  inland  valleys,  which,  in  the 
greater  part  of  its  length,  separate  it  from  the  district  next  to  be 
mentioned. 

The  very  irregular  bands  and  patches,  of  a  blue  colour,  with 
carmine  lines  and  spots,  also  consist  of  altered  rocks,  with  others  of 
igneous  origin,  poured  through  them  from  beneath ;  but  the  whole  of 
somewhat  later  age  than  the  rocks  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  This 
district  consists  in  great  part  of  elevated  ridges.  It  includes  the 
highest  and  most  continuous  hills  in  the  province,  none  of  which, 
however,  exceed  1200  feet  in  height,  and  the  sources  of  all  the 
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principal  rivers.  Its  hills  are  covered  with  fertile  soil,  and  in  their 
natural  state  support  some  of  the  finest  forests  in  the  country ;  and 
it  includes  valuable  deposits  of  metallic  minerals.  Its  deep  ravines, 
cascades,  and  fine  wood-clothed  precipices,  afford  the  nearest  approach 
to  picturesque  mountain  scenery  that  a  country  so  little  elevated  as 
Nova  Scotia  can  boast 

The  portions  coloured  gray  or  neutral  tint  and  red  represent  low 
and  undulating  districts,  stretching  in  plains  or  narrow  valleys 
between  and  into  the  higher  lands  already  described.  The  larger 
of  these,  that  coloured  gray,  is  the  great  carboniferous  district, 
mcludiug  all  the  valuable  deposits  of  coal,  freestone,  grindstone, 
gypsum,  and  limestone,  and  having  fertile  soils  over  the  greater  part 
of  its  surface.  It  is  therefore  the  principal  abode  of  the  mining, 
quanying,  and  agricultural  population.  The  red  district,  which  is  of 
comparatively  small  dimensions,  represents  the  New  Red  Sandstone, 
a  later  formation  covered  by  light  and  productive  soil,  and  containing 
some  of  the  oldest  and  finest  agricultural  settlements. 

The  long  crimson  band,  extending  along  the  hilly  district  on  the 
south  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  isolated  patches  of  the 
same  colour  on  the  opposite  side  of  Minas  Channel  and  Basin,  are 
the  most  recent  rocks  in  Nova  Scotia,  being  masses  of  volcanic  origin 
which  have  been  poured  through  the  New  Red  Sandstone  formation. 
They  constitute  marked  and  picturesque  features  in  the  scenery  of 
the  western  counties,  and  along  their  flanks  and  on  their  summits 
afford  fertile  soils  and  support  valuable  forests. 

Lastly,  the  recent  alluvium  produced  by  the  tides  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  forming  marsh  soils  of  almost  inexhaustible  fertility,  is 
represented  by  certain  limited  stripes  and  patches  of  a  brown  colour. 

While,  however,  each  of  the  geological  formations  which  appear 
on  the  map  has  its  special  influence  on  the  contour,  coast  outlines, 
scenery,  and  industrial  resources  of  the  country,  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  minor  differences  within  each ;  for  a  geological  formation, 
though  it  often  includes  a  group  of  rocks  characterized,  merely  as 
rocks,  by  many  features  in  common,  is  distinguished  from  others, 
not  so  much  on  this  ground,  as  by  the  period  when  it  was  formed, 
and  the  fossils  characteristic  of  that  period  which  it  contains ;  con- 
sequently we  shall  often  find  very  dissimilar  conditions  and  mineral 
productions  in  neighbouring  parts  of  the  same  geological  district. 

If  we  turn  to  New  Brunswick,  we  shall  find  there,  with  some 
differences  of  detail,  a  repetition  of  the  features  of  Nova  Scotia  on  a 
broader  and  more  uniform  scale.  Stretching  along  the  southern  coast, 
from  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  frontier  of  Maine,  is  a 
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belt  of  ancient  and  partially  altered  rocks,  forming  a  somewhat  broken 
and  hilly  country.  At  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  province 
this  belt  is  joined  by  another  still  more  extensive,  stretching  south-west- 
ward firom  the  Bay  de  Chaleur,  and  forming,  with  the  other,  a  gigantic 
letter  Y,  between  the  arms  of  which  lies  the  wide  triangular  area 
of  the  New  Brunswick  coal  field ;  while  beyond  the  northern  arm 
of  metamorphic  and  igneous  rocks  a  plain  of  unaltered  Silurian  beds 
extends  to  the  highlands,  along  the  south  side  of  the  St  Lawrence. 
Hie  carboniferous  plain  of  New  Brunswick  corresponds  to,  and^  at 
its  eastern  extremity,  is  connected  with  that  of  Nova  Scotia ;  and  its 
hilly  ranges  of  altered  and  igneous  rocks  form,  with  those  of  Nova 
Scotia,  outlying  ridges  rudely  parallel  to  the  great  Appalachian  breast- 
bone of  America,  and,  like  it,  descending  under  the  level  of  newer 
deposits  and  of  the  sea  at  their  north-eastern  extremities.  Where  they 
thus  die  out  and  leave  the  beautifully  arched  southern  bay  of  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  bordered,  from  Gasp6  to  Cape  Breton,  with  the 
ooal-bearing  rocks.  Prince  Edward  Island  bends  like  a  crescent  across 
their  extremities,  and  displays  its  bright  red  shores  of  later  age  than 
the  carboniferous  period^  its  low  but  beautifully  undulating  surface, 
and  its  fertile  soil  unsurpassed  in  Eastern  America. 

The  whole  of  this  Acadian  region  b  characterized,  like  other  parts 
of  the  Atlantic  slope  of  North  America,  as  distinguished  from  its 
interior  plains,  by  a  varied  and  uneven  surface,  and  by  great  variety 
of  soil  and  mineral  products.  In  the  latter,  the  Acadian  provinces 
are  especially  rich ;  and  in  these  and  their  maritime  situation,  they 
bear  to  the  inland  regions  of  Canada  much  the  same  relation  with 
that  which  the  British  Islands  bear  to  the  plains  of  Central  Europe. 
Nova  Scotia,  more  particularly,  is  most  richly  endowed  with  coal,  iron, 
and  gold;  and  these,  with  its  other  resources,  its  admirable  har- 
bours and  the  hardy  and  intelligent  population,  which  it  possesses  in 
common  with  the  other  Acadian  provinces,  must  in  time  make  it  the 
England  of  North-Eastcm  America,  and  must  give  it  an  eminence  in 
wealth  and  influence  altogether  disproportioned  to  its  limited  area. 

It  is,  however,  of  the  nature  of  mineral  wealth  such  as  that  of 
the  Acadian  provinces,  to  be  more  slowly  developed  than  the  merely 
superficial  richness  of  the  soil  and  forests  of  the  great  interior  plains ; 
and  consequently  this  region  has  appeared  to  linger  behind  Western 
Canada  in  its  improvement  Its  progress,  however,  is  now  very  rapid, 
and  must  proceed  at  an  accelerated  rate. 

Such  being  the  general  physical  features  of  Acadia,  it  belongs 
to  us,  as  geologists,  to  inquire  into  the  structure  of  its  different  rock 
fonnationSi  the  various  materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  the 
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manner  in  which  they  were  formed^  the  periods  of  the  earth's  history 
in  which  they  were  produced,  and  the  evidences  they  afford  of  the 
condition  of  the  earth  in  those  periods,  the  fossils  which  are  embedded 
in  them,  and  the  useful  minerals  which  they  contain.  No  farther 
introduction  will  be  required  to  enable  the  non-geological  reader  to 
understand  the  conclusions  arrived  at  on  these  subjects,  as  well  as 
in  some  degree  the  manner  in  which  geologists  reach  these  con- 
clusions. Nature,  when  carefully  examined  and  minutely  described, 
is  her  own  best  interpreter ;  and  I  have  endeavoured  so  to  arrange 
the  subjects  treated  of  as  to  lead  gradually  from  those  modem  causes 
and  changes  with  which  nearly  all  are  familiar,  to  the  more  ancient 
natural  processes  and  events,  which  can  be  understood  only  by  calling 
the  modem  conditions  of  the  earth's  surface  as  witnesses  to  prove  the 
nature  and  origin  of  their  predecessors.  Fortunately,  Nova  Scotia 
affords  in  its  modem  deposits  many  remarkable  parallels  to  the 
conditions  evidenced  by  its  rock  formations ;  and  when  we  fail  to 
discover  such  analogies  within  the  province,  they  can  generally  be 
obtained  by  a  reference  to  other  countries  with  which  the  greater 
number  of  intelligent  persons  are  familiar.  Should  any  farther  aid 
be  required,  it  may  be  obtained  by  a  reference  to  any  of  those  ele- 
mentary geological  works  which  are  now  so  numerous  and  acces^ble. 
For  these  reasons,  I  shall  not  detain  the  reader  with  any  geological 
information  of  a  general  character,  other  than  that  contained  in  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  formations  already  noticed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  map  and  sections,  in  their  relation  to  the  complete 
geological  series,  as  represented  in  the  rocks  of  Britain  and  those 
of  the  great  mainland  of  North  America. 

Tabular  View  of  the  Geological  Formations  of  the  Acadian  Provinces, 
compared  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Canada, 

I.  Cainozoic,  or  MoDEBir  AND  Tertiabt. 


Formations  recognised  in  the 
Acadiftn  Provinces. 


r(  Peat  Boffs,  Lake  Deposits, 
•<    IntervfQes,  Marshes,  Sand 
5-  (  Dunes,  etc. 


o 
V 


B 


Terraces,  Raised  Beaches, 
and  Gravel  Ridges. 

Marine  Clays  of  St  John, 
etc. 
Boulder  Clay. 


Canada. 


Similar 
deposits. 

Saxicava 
Sand. 

Leda  Claj. 

Boulder  Clay. 


Representatives  Id 
United  States. 


Similar  deposits. 

River  Terraces. 

Champlain  Clay. 
Boulder  Clay. 


BriUln. 


Similar 
deposits. 

Cave  Deposits 
and    Kiver 
Qravels. 

Marine 
Clays. 

GlacialDrifL  | 


TABULAR  ABEAHOBMBKT  Or  FOBIUTIONS. 


L  CuROKHO,  OB  MoDnnr  un>  Tbciuii, — Continvtd. 


K,p,«.„u.™.. 

AwUuProTliiiH. 

c™dfc 

DnitedBUlM. 

BrlulD. 

g,' 

Newer  TeitUriia. 

1 J            Not  found. 

Notfirand. 

Ciag.eto. 

1 

States. 
UiddleTerttariei 

1'               Notfinmd. 

Notlbqad. 

States   and 

BedTeto. 

Headott 

i 

Older  Tortiarie. 

Series,  Bag- 

fi            Notfoond. 

Notfonnd. 

of  Sonthem  and 

slKrt   BeS, 

Middle  Btatoa. 

London 

Clay,  etc 

II.  MnoKic,  OB  Skondabt. 

LJmcstoDe    of 

Chalk,  Oault, 

Not  foDDd. 

Nol  found. 

New    Jersey, 

AUbutna,  Texas 

Wosldeu. 

- 

, 

Missouri,  elc 

^ 

Limestones,  etc., 

iSSadie.and 

Kot  found. 

Not  found. 

of  Black  Hais, 

Lower 

4 

Dakota. 

Oolite,  and 

Connecticut 
Vallov,    ftc., 
Coal  'Measun-'s 
ofRichmondand 
Deep  Kiver,  etc. 

White  Lias, 
l^liJcrouB 

1 

Trap  of  WtiBtem  Kovn 
Scotia,   Sonthem    New 

Not  foond. 

Maria   and 
Newer  Ked 

^ 

Bmnawick.  anil   Prince 
Ed««rd  iBland. 

Sandstones 
ofClieslm*, 

etc. 

IlL   PlUOlOIC,  OB  P 

BIMAKT. 

1 

Kot  npreMntod  nnhsM  bv 
thelowtu'pBitoftheSBiid- 
rtoDmofFTE-bUiid. 

Notfonnd. 

Limestone. 

Marls,  eta,  of 

Limeatone, 
Uarl-Slate, 
and    Lower 
New    Red 

Kansas. 

Sandstone. 

Uppei  Cod  Formation. 

Notfonnd. 

Upper    Coal 

Coal    Forma- 

Not found. 

Lower    Coal 

tion. 

HillMone  Grit. 

Not  found. 

UillstoneOrit 

OTpdrerouB  Smea,  lime- 

BonaTOntutB 

"Sub-Carbon- 

slone8,etc 

Fonnation. 

iferous"   or 

Umestoue. 

Lower  Cod  MMMues. 

Lower  Car- 
boniferous. 

Lower   Coal 
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III.  Paijboboic,  or  Pbimabt, — OonUnuecL 


Formations  reoogniaed  in  the 
Acadian  ProTinoet. 


Plant-bearing  beds  of  St 
John,  N.  Bronswick. 

Sandstones  of  Refkigoache. 
Slates,  Sandstones,  and  Iron 

Ore,  of  Bear  K,  Nictaox, 

etc 

'  Upper  Arisaig  Series. 
(Cdoequid  Mt  Series.) 
Limestones,  etc.,  of  Dal- 
bonsie  and  Restigoucbe. 
New  Canaan  Slates,  etc. 
Lower  Arisaig  Series. 
(Kingston  Series,  N.  B.) 


Upper  Members  not  found. 


=3  ^ 
OQ  ■< 

5 


Atlantic  Coast  Metamor- 
pbic  Series,  and  Metamor- 
phic  Band  of  Northern 
New  Brunswick. 

^  St  John,  or  Acadian  Series. 


i 


Coldbrook  Qroup,  N.  B. 


Canada. 


Bepreaentatiyes  in 
United  States. 


Portage  &  Che- 
mung Series.* 

HamOton 

Comiferous 
Limestone  „ 

Oriskany 


»t 


ft 


Lower  Helder- 
berg  Series. 
Onondaga  „ 
Guelph 
Niagara 
Clinton 
Medina 
(Antioosti  Or.) 

Hudson  R  Ser. 
Utica 
Trenton 
Black  R. 


)t 
t» 
ft 


ft 
ft 
tt 


tt 


Chazy 
Quefaiec       „ 
OEdciferous. 
U.  Potsdam. 

L.  Potsdam. 


Huronian 
Series. 


Portage  and 
Chemung. 
Hamilton. 
Upper  Helder- 
berg. 
Oriskany. 

Lower  Helder- 
berg. 

Salina. 

Niagara. 
Clinton. 
Medina   and 
Oneida^ 

Hudson  R. 
Utica. 
Trenton. 
Black  R. 

Chazy. 
Queliec. 
OUciferouB. 
U.  Potsdam. 

L.  Potsdam. 


Huronian 
Series. 


Britain. 


Upper, 
Middle,  and 
Lower 
Devonian. 


lyfe  Lower 

Ludlow. 
Wenlock 

Limestone 

and  Shale. 
Upper   and 

Lower 

Llandovery. 

Caradoc  and 
Bala. 


Llandeilo. 

Tremadoc 
Lingula 
Flags. 


Longmynd 
Senes. 


IV.   Eozoic,  OB  Laubentiam. 


I 


Portland  Series. 

St  John,  N.  B. 


Upper  Lauren- 

tian. 
Lower  Lauren- 

tian. 


Adirondack 
Series. 


Gneiss,  etc, 
of   the 
Hebrides. 


Ill  the  above  Table  the  formations  of  Canada  have  been  taken 
from  Logan's  Report,  those  of  the  United  States  from  Dana,  and 
those  of  Great  Britain  from  Murchison  and  Lyell. 


*  In  Eastern  Canada,  Gaap^  Sandstones. 
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1 1 
11 


III 
III 


'■"^Ss^ 


1 


II 

H 

II 

II 

si 

11 

If 

I! 

1 1 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  MODERN   PERIOD. 

MARSHES SUBMARINE    FORESTS  —  INTERVALES  —  LAKE    DEPOSITS  — 

INFUSORIAL  EARTH — ^LAKE  MARGINS — PEAT  BOGS,  DRIFT  SAND,  ETC. 

Those  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  bordering  on  the 
Baj  of  Fundy  present  some  interesting  examples  of  marine  alluvial 
9(nlSj  which,  while  of  great  practical  value  to  the  inhabitants,  are  equally 
fertile  in  material  of  thought  to  the  geologist.     The  tide-wave  that 
sweeps  to  the  north-east,  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States, 
entering  the  funnel-like  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  becomes  com- 
pressed and  elevated,  as  the  sides  of  the  bay  graduaUy  approach  each 
other,  until  in  the  narrower  parts  the  water  runs  at  the  rate  of  six  or 
seven  miles  per  hour,  and  the  vertical  rise  of  the  tide  amounts  to  sixty 
feet  or  more.    In  Cobequid  and  Chiegnecto  Bays,  these  tides,  to  an  un- 
accustomed spectator,  have  rather  the  aspect  of  some  rare  convulsion  of 
nature  than  of  an  ordinary  daily  phenomenon.     At  low  tide,  wide  flats 
of  brown  mud  are  seen  to  extend  for  miles,  as  if  the  sea  had  altogether 
retired  from  its  bed ;  and  the  distant  channel  appears  as  a  mere  stripe 
of  muddy  water.     At  the  commencement  of  flood,  a  slight  ripple  is 
seen  to  break  over  the  edge  of  the  flats.     It  rushes  swiftly  forward, 
and,  covering  the  lower  flats  almost  instantaneously,  gains  rapidly  on 
the  higher  swells  of  mud,  which  appear  as  if  they  were  being  dissolved 
in  the  turbid  waters.     At  the  same  time  the  torrent  of  red  water  enters 
all  the  channels,  creeks,  and  estuaries ;  surging,  whirling,  and  foaming, 
and  of^en  having  in  its  front  a  white,  breaking  wave,  or  "  bore,"  which 
runs  steadily  forward,  meeting  and  swallowing  up  the  remains  of  the 
ebb  still  trickling  down  the  channels.    The  mud  flats  are  soon  covered ; 
and  then,  as  the  stranger  sees  the  water  gaining  with  noiseless  and 
steady  rapidity  on  the  steep  sides  of  banks  and  cliffs,  a  sense  of  inse- 
curity creeps  over  him,  as  if  no  limit  could  be  set  to  the  advancing 
deluge.     In  a  little  time,  however,  he  sees  that  the  fiat,  "  Hitherto 
shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther,''  has  been  issued  to  the  great  bay 
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tide :  its  retreat  commences,  and  the  waters  rush  back  as  rapidly  as 
they  entered. 

The  rising  tide  sweeps  away  the  fine  material  from  every  exposed 
bank  and  cliff,  and  becomes  loaded  with  mud  and  extremely  fine  sand, 
which,  as  it  stagnates  at  high  water,  it  deposits  in  a  thin  layer  on  the 
surface  of  the  flats.  This  layer,  which  may  vary  in  thickness  from  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  a  quarter  of  a  line,  is  coarser  and  thicker  at  the 
outer  edge  of  the  flats  than  nearer  the  shore ;  and  hence  these 
flats,  as  well  as  the  marshes,  are  usually  higher  near  the  channels 
than  at  their  inner  edge.  From  the  same  cause, — the  more  rapid 
deposition  of  the  coarser  sediment, — the  lower  side  of  the  layer  is 
arenaceous,  and  sometimes  dotted  over  with  films  of  mica,  while  the 
upper  side  is  fine  and  slimy,  and  when  dry  has  a  shining  and  polished 
surface.  The  falling  tide  has  little  effect  on  these  deposits,  and  hence 
the  gradual  growth  of  the  flats,  until  they  reach  such  a  height  that 
they  can  be  overflowed  only  by  the  high  spring  tides.  They  then 
become  natural  or  salt  marsh,  covered  with  the  coarse  grasses  and 
Cartces  which  grow  in  such  places.  So  far  the  process  is  carried  on 
by  the  hand  of  nature ;  and  before  the  colonization  of  Nova  Scotia, 
there  were  large  tracts  of  this  grassy  alluvium  to  excite  the  wonder 
and  delight  of  the  first  settlers  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
Man,  however,  carries  the  land-making  process  farther ;  and  by  diking 
and  draining,  excludes  the  sea  water,  and  produces  a  soil  capable  of 
yielding  for  an  indefinite  period,  without  manure,  the  most  valuable 
cultivated  grains  and  grasses.  Already  there  are  in  Nova  Scotia  more 
than  forty  thousand  acres  of  diked  marsh,  or  ^'  dike,''  as  it  is  more 
shortly  called,  the  average  value  of  which  cannot  be  estimated  at  less 
than  twenty  pounds  currency  per  acre.  The  undiked  flats,  bare  at  low 
tide,  are  of  immensely  greater  extent. 

The  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  deposit  in  different  parts  of  the 
flats,  already  noticed,  produce  an  important  difference  in  the  character 
of  the  marsh  soils.  In  the  higher  parts  of  the  marshes,  near  the  chan- 
nels, the  soil  is  red  and  comparatively  friable.  In  the  lower  parts, 
and  especially  near  the  edge  of  the  upland,  it  passes  into  a  gray  or 
bluish  clay  called  **  blue  dike,"  or,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  con- 
taining many  vegetable  fragments  and  fibres,  "  corky  dike."  These 
two  varieties  of  marsh  differ  very  materially  in  their  agricultural  value. 
It  often  happens,  however,  that  in  the  growth  of  the  deposit,  portions 
of  blue  marsh  become  buried  under  red  deposits,  so  that,  on  digging, 
two  layers  or  strata  are  found  markedly  different  from  each  other  in 
colour  and  other  properties ;  and  this  change  may  be  artificially  pro- 
duced by  digging  channels  to  admit  the  turbid  red  waters  to  overflow 
the  low  blue  marsh. 
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The  red  marsh,  though  varTing  somewhat  in  quality,  is  the  best  soil 
in  the  region,  and  much  of  it  compares  favourably  with  the  most 
celebrated  alluvial  soils  of  the  old  and  new  worlds.  The  following 
analysis  of  recently  deposited  marsh  mud  from  Truro,  will  serve  to 
show  the  composition  of  this  kind  of  soil : — 


Soluble  in  Water. 


as  gypsum, 


Soluble  in 
Hydrochloric  Acid. 


Moisture, 

Organic  matter, 

"  Chlorine, )  , . 

Soda.        I  ***  common  salt, 

Potash,    .... 

Sulphuric  Acid,  \ 

Lime,  j 

Alumina, 

Magnesia, 

Carbonate  of  Lime, 

Oxide  of  Iron, 

Alumina, 

Magnesia, 

Soda  and  Potash, 

Phosphoric  Acid, 

Silicious  Sand  (very  fine), 


•5 
1-5 
•095 
•115 
•013 
•073 
•061 
•005 
•004 
3-60 
2-74 
1-20 
•II 
•8 
•09 
88-00 


So  valuable  is  this  soil,  though  nearly  destitute  of  organic  matter, 
that  it  is  found  profitable  to  cart  it  upon  the  upland  as  a  manure.  Its 
best  varieties  have  now  been  cropped  without  manure  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  without  becoming  unproductive ;  though  there  can  be 
no  question  that  imder  this  treatment  a  gradual  diminution  of  its 
fertility  is  perceptible.  The  weakest  point  of  the  marsh  land,  judging 
from  the  above  analysis,  is  its  small  proportion  of  phosphates.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  this  is  in  part  compensated  by  the  presence  of 
fish  bones  and  other  matters  of  organic  origin,  which  do  not  appear 
in  an  analysis.  Yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  cheapest  manure  for 
failing  marsh  will  be  found  to  be  bone  dust  or  guano,  which,  by  sup- 
plying phosphates,  will  restore  it  nearly  to  its  original  condition. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  soil  with  the  fine  mixture  of 
mineral  ingredients  present  in  the  marsh  mud,  requires  any  artificial 
supply  of  ammoniacal  matters.  Draining  is  well  known  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  fertility  of  the  marshes,  and  many  valuable  tracts  of  this 
land  are  now  in  an  unproductive  condition  from  its  neglect.  The 
fertility  of  failing  marsh  may  also  be  restored  by  admitting  the  sea  to 
cover  it  with  a  new  deposit.  This  remedy,  however,  involves  the  loss 
of  several  crops,  as  some  years  are  required  to  remove  from  the  new 
soil  its  saline  matter.  It  is,  however,  observed,  that  in  some  situations 
the  newly  diked  marsh  produces  spontaneously  a  crop  of  couch  grass 
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and  other  upland  plants,  the  seeds  of  which  must  have  been  washed 
into  the  sea  hj  streams  and  deposited  with  the  mud. 

The  low  or  inner  marsh,  which  I  have  previously  mentioned 
under  its  other  names  of  blue  marsh  and  corky  dike,  is  much  less 
valuable  than  the  red.  It  contains,  however,  much  more  vegetable 
matter,  and  sometimes  approaches  to  the  character  of  a  boggy  swamp ; 
so  that  when  a  quantity  of  it  is  taken  out  and  spread  over  the  upland, 
it  forms  a  useful  manure.  It  emits  a  fetid  smell  when  recently  turned 
up,  Aid  the  water  oozing  from  it  stains  the  ground  of  a  rusty  colour. 
It  produces  in  its  natural  state  crops  of  coarse  grass,  but  when  broken 
up  is  unproductive,  with  the  sole  exception  that  rank  crops  of  oats 
can  sometimes  be  obtained  from  it. 

The  chemical  composition  of  this  singular  soil,  so  unlike  the  red 
mud  from  which  it  is  produced,  involves  some  changes  which  are  of 
interest  both  in  agriculture  and  geology.  The  red  marsh  derives  its 
colour  from  the  peroxide  of  iron.  In  the  gray  or  blue  marsh,  the  iron 
exists  in  the  state  of  a  sulphuret,  as  may  easily  be  proved  by  expos- 
ing a  piece  of  it  to  a  red  heat,  when  a  strong  sulphurous  odour  is  ex- 
haled, and  the  red  colour  is  restored.  The  change  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  matters  present  in  the  mud.  These 
in  their  decay  have  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  by  virtue  of  which 
they  decompose  the  sulphuric  acid  present  in  sea-water  in  the  forms 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  sulphate  of  lime.  The  sulphur  thus  liber- 
ated enters  into  combination  with  hydrogen,  obtained  from  the  organic 
matter  or  from  water,  and  the  product  is  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the 
gas  which  gives  to  the  mud  its  unpleasant  smell.  This  gas,  dissolved 
in  the  water  which  permeates  the  mud,  enters  into  combination  with 
the  oxide  of  iron,  producing  a  sulphuret  of  iron,  which,  with  the 
remains  of  the  organic  matter,  serves  to  colour  the  marsh  blue  or  gray. 
The  sulphuret  of  iron  remains  unchanged  while  submerged  or  water- 
soaked  ;  but  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
acts  upon  it,  and  it  passes  into  sulphate  of  iron  or  green  vitriol, — a 
substance  poisonous  to  most  cultivated  crops,  and  which  when  dried 
or  exposed  to  the  action  of  alkaline  substances,  deposits  the  hydrated 
brown  oxide  of  iron.  Hence  the  bad  effects  of  disturbing  the  blue 
marsh,  and  hence  also  the  rusty  colour  of  the  water  flowing  from  it. 
The  remedies  for  this  condition  of  the  soil  are  draining  and  liming. 
Draining  admits  air  and  removes  the  saline  water ;  lime  decomposes 
the  sulphate  of  iron,  and  produces  sulphate  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron, 
both  of  which  are  useful  substances  to  the  farmer.* 

*  Since  the  publicatioo  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  blae  marsh  of  Nova 
Sootia  has  been  extensivelj  improved  bj  this  process. 
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This  singular  and  complicated  set  les  of  processes,  into  all  the  details 
of  which  I  have  not  entered,  is  of  especial  interest  to  the  geologist, 
as  it  explains  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  gray  colour  and 
abundance  of  sulphuret  of  iron  observed  in  many  ancient  rocks,  which, 
like  the  blue  marsh,  have  been  produced  from  red  sediment,  changed 
in  colour  by  the  presence  of  organic  matter.  It  also  explains  the 
origin  of  those  singular  stains  which,  in  rocks  coloured  by  iron,  so 
often  accompany  organic  remains,  or  testify  to  the  former  existence  of 
those  which  have  passed  away.  It  farther  shows  the  reason  of  the 
paucity  of  organic  remains  in  red  rocks,  for  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  when 
present  in  excess,  tends  to  corrode  and  destroy  any  organic  matter 
which  may  be  present ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  an  excess  of  organic 
matter  tends  to  deoxidise  the  iron  and  remove  it  in  a  state  of  solution, 
or  change  it  into,  a  sulphuret,  according  to  circumstances, — ^the  colour 
of  the  sediment  being  changed  in  either  case. 

Much  geological  interest  attaches  to  the  marine  alluvium  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  from  the  great  breadth  of  it  laid  bare  at  low  tide,  and  the 
fieu^ilities  which  it  in  consequence  affords  for  the  study  of  sun-cracks, 
impressions  of  rain-drops,  foot-prints  of  animals,  and  other  appearances 
which  we  find  imitated  on  many  ancient  rocks.  The  genuineness  of 
these  ancient  traces,  as  well  as  their  mode  of  preservation,  can  be 
illustrated  and  proved  only  by  the  study  of  modem  deposits.  I 
quote  a  summary  of  facts  of  this  kind  from  a  paper  on  rain-prints 
by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who  was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  these 
phenomena  as  exhibited  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.* 

''  The  sediment  with  which  the  waters  are  charged  is  extremely  fine, 
being  derived  from  the  destruction  of  cliffs  of  red  sandstone  and  shale, 
belonging  chiefly  to  the  coal  measures.  On  the  borders  of  even  the 
smallest  estuaries  communicating  with  a  bay,  in  which  the  tides  rise 
sixty  feet  and  upwards,  large  areas  are  laid  dry  for  nearly  a  fortnight 
between  the  spring  and  neap  tides,  and  the  mud  is  then  baked  in 
summer  by  a  hot  sun,  so  that  it  becomes  solidified  and  traversed  by 
cracks  caused  by  shrinkage.  Portions  of  the  hardened  mud  may  then 
be  taken  up  and  removed  without  injury.  On  examining  the  edges  of 
each  slab,  we  observe  numerous  layers,  formed  by  successive  tides, 
usually  very  thin,  sometimes  only  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick, — of  un- 
equal thickness,  however,  because,  according  to  Dr  Webster,  the  night- 
tides  rising  a  foot  higher  than  the  day-tides  throw  down  more  sediment. 
When  a  shower  of  rain  falls,  the  highest  portion  of  the  mud-covered 
flat  is  usually  too  hard  to  receive  any  impressions ;  while  that  recently 
uncovered  by  the  tide,  near  the  water's  edge,  is  too  soft.  Between 
*  Journal  of  London  Geological  Societj,  vol.  viL  p.  239. 
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these  areas  a  zone  occurs  almost  as  smooth  and  even  as  a  looking-glass, 
on  which  every  drop  forms  a  cavity  of  circular  or  oval  form ;  and  if 
the  shower  be  transient,  these  pits  retain  their  shape  permanently, 
being  dried  by  the  sun,  and  being  then  too  firm  to  be  effaced  by  the 
action  of  the  succeeding  tide,  which  deposits  upon  them  a  new  layer 
of  mud.  Hence  we  find  on  splitting  open  a  slab  an  inch  or  more  thick, 
on  the  upper  surface  of  which  the  marks  of  recent  rain  occur,  that  an 
inferior  layer,  deposited  perhaps  ten  or  fourteen  tides  previously, 
exhibits  on  its  under  surface  perfect  casts  of  rain-prints  which  stand 
out  in  relief,  the  moulds  of  the  same  being  seen  in  the  layer  below." 

After  mentioning  that  a  continued  shower  of  rain  obliterates  the 
more  regular  impressions,  and  produces  merely  a  blistered  or  uneven 
surface,  and  describing  minutely  the  characteristics  of  true  rain-marks 
in  their  most  perfect  state,  Sir  Charles  adds  : — 

'^  On  some  of  the  specimens  the  winding  tubular  tracks  of  worms 
are  seen,  which  have  been  bored  just  beneath  the  surface.  Some- 
times the  worms  have  dived  beneath  the  surface,  and  then  reappeared. 
Occasionally  the  same  mud  is  traversed  by  the  foot-prints  of  birds 
{Tringa  minuta)^  and  of  musk  rats,  minks,  dogs,  sheep,  and  cats. 
The  leaves  also  of  the  elm,  maple,  and  oak  trees  have  been  scattered 
by  the  winds  over  the  soft  mud,  and  having  been  buried  under  the 
deposits  of  succeeding  tides,  are  found  on  dividing  the  layers.  When 
the  leaves  themselves  are  removed,  very  faithful  impressions,  not  only 
of  their  outline,  but  of  their  minutest  veins^  are  left  imprinted  on 
the  clay." 

We  have  here  a  perfect  instance,  in  a  modem  deposit,  of  phenomena 
which  we  shall  have  to  notice  in  some  of  the  most  ancient  rocks ; 
and  it  is  only  by  such  minute  studies  of  existing  nature  that  we 
can  hope  to  interpret  those  older  appearances.  In  some  very  ancient 
rocks  we  have  impressions  of  rain-marks,  or  their  casts,  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  overlying  beds,  quite  similar  to  those  which  occur 
in  the  alluvial  mud  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  In  these  old  rocks, 
also,  and  especially  in  the  coal  formation,  we  find  surfaces  netted 
with  sun-cracks  precisely  like  those  on  the  dried  surfaces  of  the 
modem  mud  flats,  and  faithful  casts  of  these  taken  by  the  beds 
next  deposited.  A  still  more  curious  appearance  is  presented  by 
the  rill- marks  produced  by  the  flowing  of  the  receding  tide,  or  of 
rain,  down  inclined  surfaces  of  mud.  The  little  streamlets  flowing 
together  into  larger  channels,  form  singular  patterns,  which  may  be 
compared  to  graceful  foliage  or  to  the  ramifications  of  roots,  and  which 
have  often  been  mistaken  for  fossils.  In  the  following  figures  (Figs. 
1,  2,  3)  I  have  endeavoured  to  represent  the  surface  of  a  small 
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rain-marked  slab  of  modem  mud,  presented  to  me  hj  Dr  Webster, 
and  beside  it  the  casts  of  rain-drops  from  the  showers  which  fell 
in  Nova  Scotia  in  the  carboniferous  period.  I  have  also  given 
specimens  of  rill-marks  and  sun-cracks  from  the  coal  field  of  Cape 
Breton,  which  are  quite  similar  to  those  to  be  seen  at  low  tide 
in  the  Baj  of  Fundy ;  and  farther  on  will  be  found  representations 
of  wonn*tracks  and  foot-prints  of  animals  found  on  rocks  of  the 
same  age,  and  the  mode  of  formation  and  preservation  of  which 
is  explained  by  these  same  modem  deposits  (Figs.  4,  5). 

A  still  more  striking  geological  fact  connected  with  the  marshes, 
is  the  presence  beneath  them  of  stumps  of  trees  still  rooted  in 
the  soil,  and  other  indications  which  prove  that  much  if  not  the 
whole  of  this  marine  alluvium  rests  on  what  once  was  upland 
soil  supporting  forest  trees;  and  that,  by  some  change  of  level, 
these  ancient  forests  have  been  submerged  and  buried  under  the 
tidal  deposits.  To  illustrate  this,  I  may  notice  one  of  the  best 
instances  of  these  submarine  forests  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
and  which  I  described  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society 
in  1854.  It  occurs  on  the  edge  of  the  marsh  near  the  mouth 
of  the  La  Planche  river,  in  Cumberland  county,  at  the  extremity 
of  Fort  Lawrence  ridge,  which  separates  the  La  Planche  from 
the  Mifigaquash,  and  may  be  well  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  pier  which  has  recently  been  erected  there. 

The  upland  of  Fort  Lawrence  slopes  gently  down  toward  the 
diked  marsh,  on  crossing  which  we  find,  outside  the  dike,  a  narrow 
space  of  salt  marsh  thinly  covered  with  coarse  grass  and  samphire 
{Salicomia),  and  at  the  outer  edge  cut  away  by  the  neap  tides 
so  as  to  present  a  perpendicular  step  about  five  feet  in  height. 
Below  this  is  seen,  at  low  tide,  a  sloping  expanse  of  red  mud, 
in  places  cut  into  furrows  by  the  tides,  and  in  other  places  covered 
with  patches  of  soft  recently  deposited  mud.  On  this  slope  I  saw 
impressions  of  rain-drops,  sun-cracks,  tracks  of  sandpipers  and  crows, 
and  abundance  of  the  shells  of  the  little  Tellina  Balthica^*  a  shell 
very  common  in  the  muddy  parts  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  There 
were  also  a  few  long  straight  furrows,  still  quite  distinct  in  August, 
but  which,  I  was  informed,  had  been  ploughed  by  the  ice  in  the 
past  spring.  At  the  distance  of  326  paces  from  the  abmpt  edge 
of  the  marsh,  and  about  25  feet  below  the  level  of  the  highest 
tides,  which  here  rise  in  all  about  40  feet,  I  saw  the  first  of  the 
rooted  stumps,  which  appear  in  a  belt  of  sand,  gravel,  and  stones 

*  This  shell  is  the  T,  Qrcerdandica  of  some  authors,  and  is  Piammobta  fusca  of  Say, 
Sangtdnolariafusca  of  Conrad,  Macomajuaea  of  the  Smithsonian  check-lists. 
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mixed  with  mud,  which  intervenes  between  the  slope  of  mud  already 
mentioned  and  the  level  of  low  tide.  Beyond  the  stump  first  seen, 
and  extending  to  a  depth  of  at  least  30  to  35  feet  below  the  level 
of  high  tide,  other  stumps  were  irregularly  scattered  as  in  an  open 
wood.  The  lowest  stump  seen  was  135  paces  beyond  the  first; 
and  between  it  and  the  water  level  there  was  a  space  of  170  paces 
without  stumps,  but  with  scattered  fragments  of  roots  and  trunks, 
which  may  have  belonged  to  rooted  trees  broken  up  and  swept  away 
by  the  ice  (Fig.  6). 

Fig.  6. — Svinnarine  Forest,— Fort  Lawrtnu, 


(a)  Marsh.         (&)  Soil  with  rooted  stamps.         (c)  Mud  and  Stones. 

On  digging  under  and  around  some  of  the  stumps,  they  were 
found  to  be  rooted  in  a  soil  having  all  the  characters  of  forest  soil. 
In  one  place  it  was  a  reddish  sandy  loam,  like  the  ordinary  upland 
of  Fort  Lawrence:  in  another  place  it  was  a  black  vegetable  soil 
resting  on  a  white  sandy  subsoil.  Immediately  over  the  soil  were 
the  remains  of  a  layer  of  tough  bluish  clay,  with  a  few  vegetable 
fibres,  apparently  rootlets  of  grasses,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
the  first  layer  of  marsh  mud  deposited  over  the  upland  soil.  All  the 
rootlets  of  the  stumps  were  entire  and  covered  with  their  bark, 
and  the  appearances  were  perfectly  conclusive  as  to  their  being 
in  the  place  of  their  growth  (Fig.  7). 

Fig.  7. — Stump  of  Beech  in  the  Submarine  Forest. 


(a)  Mud.         {b)  Vegetable  soil.         (c)  Loamy  subsoil. 

Of  thirty  or  forty  stumps  which  I  examined,  the  greater  number 
were  pine  {Pintu  sirobus),  but  a  few  were  beech  {Fagus  ferruginea) ; 
and  it  iB  worthy  of  note  that  these  are  trees  characteristic  rather  of 
dry  upland  than  of  low  or  swampy  ground.  The  pine  stumps  were 
quite  Bound,  though  somewhat  softened  and  discoloured  at  the 
surface.      The  beech,  on  the  other  hand,  though  retaining  much 
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of  the  appearance  of  sound  wood  in  the  interior,  was  quite  charred 
at  the  surface,  and  was  throughout  so  soft  and  brittle  that  large 
trunks  and  roots  could  be  cut  through  with  a  spade  or  broken  with 
a  slight  blow.  Owing  to  their  softness,  the  beech  stumps  were  worn 
down  almost  to  the  level  of  the  mud,  while  some  of  the  pines  projected 
more  than  a  foot :  even  these  last  were,  however,  much  crushed  by 
the  pressure  of  the  ice,  which,  with  the  tides,  must  eventually  remove 
them.  The  largest  stump  observed  was  a  pine  two  feet  six  inches 
in  diameter,  and  showing  more  than  two  hundred  annual  rings 
of  growth.  I  was  informed  by  respectable  and  intelligent  persons 
that  similar  appearances  have  been  observed  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  La  Planche,  and  in  various  other  places  in  the  Cumberland 
Basin.  It  is  only,  however,  in  places  where  the  marsh  is  being  cut 
away  by  the  current  that  they  can  be  seen,  and  the  stumps,  when 
laid  bare,  are  soon  removed  by  the  ice.  Similar  beds  of  stumps 
and  vegetable  soil  are  also  occasionally  disclosed  in  digging  ditches 
in  the  shallower  parts  of  the  marshes,  and  there  appears  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the  Cumberland  marshes  rest  on  old 
upland  sur&ces.  A  submerged  forest  is  also  said  to  appear  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Folly  River  in  Cobequid  Bay;  and  peaty  soib  and 
trunks  and  stumps  of  trees  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  digging 
in  the  marshes  of  King's  and  Annapolis  counties.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  these  appearances  are  somewhat  general  throughout 
the  marsh  country. 

With  respect  to  the  age  of  these  submerged  stumps,  there  can 
be  little  difference  of  opinion.  They  belong  to  the  modem  period 
in  geology,  and,  judging  from  the  state  of  preservation  of  the 
wood,  after  making  every  allowance  for  the  preservative  effect  of 
the  salt  mud,  not  to  the  very  oldest  part  of  that  period.  Yet 
their  antiquity  is  considerable.  The  marshes  are  known  to  have 
existed  in  their  present  state  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years; 
and  since  these  trees  grew  and  were  submerged,  all  the  mud  of  the 
marshes  must  have  accumulated,  at  least  in  its  present  position. 
Here  then  we  have  a  modem  phenomenon  involving  great  physical 
changes  in  the  relations  of  land  and  water,  and  rivalling  some  of 
those  geological  events  of  which  we  have  evidence  in  the  older  rocks. 

How  did  this  change  of  the  sea  level  occur?  Only  two  causes 
can  be  assigned.  It  must  have  been  either  the  rupture  of  a  barrier 
previously  excluding  the  sea  water,  or  an  actual  sinking  or  subsidence 
of  the  whole  of  the  westem  part  of  the  province.  The  first  of  these 
suppositions  is  that  which  most  readily  recommends  itself  to  the 
popular  mind,  and  we  have  at  no  great  distance  an  instance  on  a 
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mall  scale  of  the  effect  which  might  be  produced  hj  the  rupture 
of  a  sea  barrier.     At  the  mouth  of  the  St  John  River,  there  is  a 
transverse  ridge  of  rock  which  obstructs  the  entrance  of  the  tide  and 
the  exit  of  the  river  water.    At  low  tide,  the  river  water  falls  outward 
over   the  ridge.     At  about  half  tide,  the  water  within  and   that 
without  are  on  a  level.     At  high  tide,  there  is  a  strong  fall  of  the 
tide  water  inward.     Without  the  barrier,  the  tide  rises  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  feet ;  within,  it  raises  the  level  of  the  water  only  about 
four  feet.     Now  there  can  be  no  question  that,  if  this  barrier  were 
removed,  the  tide  would  daily  raise  the  river  to  a  height  which 
it  now  attains  only  in  times  of  flood,  while  at  low  tide  it  would 
be  laid  dry  to  a  great  depth.      If  such  a  change  had  occurred  at 
some   former  period,  marshes  might   be  found  to  exist  in  places 
which  bad  at  one  time  supported  terrestrial  plants.     Against  the 
application  of  this  explanation,  however,  to  the  submarine  forests 
of  the   Bay  of  Fundy,  we   have   the  great  extent  of  the  barrier 
required,  the  absence  of  any  existing  remains  of  it,  and  the  great 
depth  below  high  water  at  which  the  remains  exist ;  as  it  is  difficult 
to   suppose   that  the  existence  of  any  barrier,  even   if  it  wholly 
excluded  the  tide,  could  produce  dry  upland  at  such  a  level.     The 
effect  would  rather  be  the  production  of  a  lake,  or,  at  the  utmost, 
of  a  morass.     For  these  reasons  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that 
any  cause  of  this  kind  can  apply.     It  only  remains  to  believe  that 
a  subsidence  has  taken  place  over  a  considerable  area,  and  to  a 
depth  of  about  forty  feet.     We  have  no  distinct  evidence  to  show 
whether  this  has  been  sudden  or  gradual,  but  analogy  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  latter. 

If  a  gradual  subsidence  of  this  kind  has  occurred  in  times 
geologically  modem,  the  question  remains,  has  it  ceased,  or  is  the 
country  still  subsiding,  as  Newfoundland  and  the  south  of  Sweden 
are  supposed  to  be  doing?  There  are  some  facts  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  is.  In  some  localities  portions  of  marsh  formerly 
reclaimed  have  been  abandoned,  and  it  is  said  that  it  is  now  more 
difficult  to  maintain  the  dikes  than  formerly.  We  may,  however, 
readily  account  for  all  this  by  supposing  that  the  mud  has  settled, 
or  that  the  tides  have  increased  in  height  or  have  changed  in  their 
direction,  in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  channels  by  the 
diking  of  new  portions  of  marsh  land.  We  are  not  therefore  under 
the  necessity  of  arriving  at  the  unpleasant  conclusion  that  our  fertile 
marshes  are  again  settling  down  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  that 
the  waters  of  the  bay  are  likely  to  overflow  the  upland  farms. 

I  should  add,  however,  that,  since  the  publication  of  the  above 
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remarks,  Professor  Cook  presented  to  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  in  Montreal,  in  1857,  an  interesting  summary  of  indi- 
cations of  modem  subsidence  observed  on  the  coasts  of  New  England, 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  and  estimated  the  average  rate  of 
sinking  at  two  feet  in  a  century,  under  the  impression  that  it  is 
still  in  progress,  which  would  coincide  with  the  view  above-mentioned 
as  entertained  in  some  parts  of  the  marsh  districts  of  Nova  Scotia,  that 
the  tides  now  rise  higher  than  formerly.  Additional  interest  is  thus 
given  to  the  Fort  Lawrence  instance,  as  indicating  the  great  vertical 
amount  of  this  very  extensive  subsidence.  In  1861  also,  Dr  Gresner, 
in  his  paper  on*  **  Elevations  and  Depressions  of  the  Earth  in  North 
America, ''  noticed  several  additional  instances  of  modem  submergence 
in  various  parts  of  the  British  Provinces  and  the  United  States,  and 
inferred  that  such  submergence  is  still  in  progress,  or,  at  least, 
has  occurred  in  very  recent  times.  Within  the  limits  of  Acadia, 
and  in  addition  to  the  examples  above  referred  to,  he  mentions 
Grand  Manan,  Bay  Yerte,  Louisburg  in  Cape  Breton,  and  Cas- 
cumpec  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  as  places  in  which  there  is 
evidence  of  subsidence  since  the  European  colonization  of  the 
country. 

I  would  ask  the  non-geological  reader  to  pause  here,  to  remark 
that,  in  the  mud-deposits  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  we  have  an  example 
of  a  geological  formation  enclosing  remains  and  traces  of  several 
of  the  animals  and  plants  now  inhabiting  the  land  or  its  shores; 
and  that  if,  in  consequence  of  the  colonization  of  the  country,  or 
any  physical  change,  these  creatures  or  any  of  them  were  to  become 
extinct,  we  might  find,  in  digging  into  the  marshes  or  by  examining 
their  borders,  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  such  extinct 
animals  or  plants,  just  as  the  remains  of  the  now  extinct  European 
beaver  and  Irish  gigantic  stag  are  found  in  the  peat  bogs  and  lake 
deposits  of  Great  Britain.  Farther,  we  have  in  the  submarine 
forests  the  evidence  of  extensive  changes  of  level ;  and  if  we  suppose 
that,  by  such  changes  occurring  in  the  future,  the  marshes  were 
to  be  buried  under  new  deposits  until  they  had  been  consolidated 
into  rock  by  pressure,  by  aqueous  infiltration  of  mineral  substances, 
or  by  internal  heat,  and  then  elevated  again  to  the  surface,  we 
should  discover  in  their  hardened  masses  a  variety  of  fossils,  which, 
if  properly  interpreted,  would  throw  much  light  on  the  present 
condition  of  the  country.  By  bearing  in  mind  these  obvious  con- 
clusions, much  time  and  perplexity  may  be  avoided,  when  we  arrive 
at  the  consideration  of  ancient  formations  to  which  changes  of  these 
kinds  have  actually  happened. 
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The  principal  localities  of  diked  marshes  in  Nova  Scotia  are, 
Chiegnecto  Bay  and  Cumberland  Basin,  Cobequid  Bay,  Minas  Basin, 
and  Annapolis  Basin,  all  of  which  are  parts  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
The  quantity  of  marsh  in  these  several  places  appears  from  the 
eensus  of  1851  to  be  as  follows: — 


Chiegnecto  Bay  and  Cumberland  Basin, 
Cobequid  Bay,           .... 

Minas  Basin, 

Annapolis  Ba«n,        .         .         .         .         . 

16,170  acres. 
>         7,139    ... 

10,280    ... 
»         «, f  «/d    ... 

36,382    ... 

A  considerable  breadth  of  marsh  on  the  New  Brunswick  side  of 
Chiegnecto  Bay  is  not  included  in  the  above  statement. 

The  value  of  the  marshes  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view  can 
hardly  be  overrated.  For  the  maintenance  of  cattle,  and  the  pro- 
daction  of  butter  and  cheese,  the  marsh  counties  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  possess  facilities  unsurpassed  and  perhaps  unequalled 
by  those  of  any  other  part  of  North  America. 

The  principal  Fresh-water  Alluvia  are  the  river  intervales,  and 
the  deposits  forming  in  the  beds  of  lakes.  The  intervales  occur 
on  the  banks  of  all  the  streams.  They  usually  consist  of  fine  friable 
soil  resting  on  hard  gravel,  and  they  constitute  most  productive 
land  for  farming  purposes,  while  their  fine  elms  and  alder  copses 
form  most  pleasing  features  in  our  river  valleys.  I  am  not  aware 
that  they  present  any  geological  features  requiring  detailed  notice. 
The  rivers  of  Nova  Scotia  are  of  small  size,  and  do  not  present, 
in  80  far  as  I  am  aware,  any  marked  examples  of  high-level  gravels 
or  river  terraces;  and  the  gravel  ridges  which  occur  on  the  sides 
of  their  valleys  are  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  sea 
before  the  elevation  of  the  country.  On  the  larger  rivers  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  especially  the  St  John  River,  there  are  alluvial 
deposits  on  a  more  extensive  scale ;  and  Professor  Hind  has  pointed 
out  some  terraces,  of  no  great  elevation,  as  distinct  from  those  which 
belong  to  the  sea-margins  of  the  Post-Pliocene  period.  The  lake 
deposits  must  be  very  considerable  in  amount,  as  there  is  an  immense 
number  of  lakes  all  receiving  sediment  from  the  streams  which 
flow  into  them.  On  the  most  detailed  maps  of  Nova  Scotia,  about 
four  hundred  lakes,  varying  in  length  from  half  a  mile  to  fifteen  miles, 
may  be  counted,  and  these  are  but  a  part,  perhaps  not  much  more 
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than  half,  of  the  whole  number.  The  mud  forming  in  the  bottoms 
of  these  lakes  must  contain  large  quantities  of  the  remains  of  fresh- 
water fishes,  shell-fish,  and  other  animals,  as  well  as  of  terrestrial 
quadrupeds  that  have  been  drowned  in  them  or  killed  on  their 
margins ;  and  should  these  lakes  be  artificially  drained,  such  remains 
may  excite  much  interest.  At  present,  however,  I  shall  refer  to 
only  one  kind  of  lake  deposit,  which  is  curious  as  an  evidence 
of  the  large  quantity  of  matter  that  may  be  accumulated  by  the 
growth  and  death  of  successive  generations  of  creatures  too  small 
to  be  observed  individually  except  by  the  microscope.  This  is 
the  substance  known  to  naturalists  as  Infusorial  eartkj  and  which 
.has  been  found  to  abound  not  only  in  the  deposits  from  modem 
waters,  but  in  some  ancient  rocks,  of  which  it  appears  indeed 
sometimes  to  form  the  mass.  It  is,  as  found  in  Nova  Scotia,  a 
white  and,  when  dry,  very  light  friable  earth,  having  a  floury 
texture,  and  showing,  when  examined  in  a  bright  light,  an  infinity 
of  minute  shining  specks.  A  little  of  it  diffused  in  a  drop  of  water, 
and  viewed  through  a  powerful  microscope,  presents  thousands  of 
curiously  formed  cylindrical,  bow-shaped,  and  rounded  transparent 
bodies,  which  consist  of  pure  silica  or  flint,  and  are  the  coatings 
which  strengthened  the  cell-walls  of  certain  minute  organisms  at 
one  time  regarded  as  animals,  but  now  as  one -celled  plants  of  the 
family  Diatomacece.  They  grow  in  the  waters  of  some  of  our 
lakes  in  such  numbers  that  their  indestructible  silicious  coverings, 
in  the  course  of  time,  accumulate  in  layers  several  feet  in  thickness. 
The  hardness,  sharpness,  and  minute  size  of  these  shells  render 
the  mass  composed  of  them  useful  as  a  polishing  material;  the 
best  tripoli  being,  in  fact,  an  earth  of  this  description.  The  only 
specimens  of  this  infusorial  earth  in  my  possession,  and  found  in 
Nova  Scotia,  are  from  lakes  in  the  hills  of  Earlton  and  Comwallis. 
That  from  the  last-named  locality  is  the  finer  of  the  two.  It  was 
discovered  by  Dr  Webster  of  Kentville.  The  late  Professor  Bailey 
of  West  Point,  the  well-known  microscopist,  to  whom  I  forwarded 
specimens  from  one  of  the  above-named  localities,  states*  that 
the  species  contained  in  it  are  common  to  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
northern  parts  of  the  United  States.  He  mentions  the  following 
as  occurring  in  specimens  from  Nova  Scotia: — Pinnularia  viridtSj 
P,  incequalis,  Cocconema  cymheformey  GaUionella  distans,  Eunotia 
monodon,  etc.,  Himantidium  arcusj  Oomphonema  acuminatum^  Sur- 
irella  splendida,  Stauroneis  Bayleii ;  SpongioUteSj  etc.  Some  of 
these  species  are  represented  in  Fig.  8. 

*  Sillimao's  Journal,  vol.  xlviiL 
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Pig.  S.—Covermffa  o/Diatamaeene/ron  JUeent  Fresh-water  Depoeite,  Nova  Scotia,— magnified. 


Lake  Margins  in  Nova  Scotia  are  of  some  geological  interest, 
firom  the  effects  of  ice-pressure  which  they  exhibit.  The  expansion 
of  the  thick  icy  sheet  which  forms  on  the  surface  of  our  lakes  in 
winter,  and  its  drifting  to  and  fro  when  loosened  from  the  shores 
by  the  thaws  of  spring,  heap  up  very  remarkable  ridges  and  embank- 
ments of  stones,  gravel,  and  earth.  In  low  and  muddy  shores, 
these  actions  of  the  ice,  I  believe  principally  the  latter,  push  up  long 
mounds,  which  look  as  if  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  raise  an 
artificial  dike;  and  where  the  shores  consist  of  small  stones  and 
gravel,  still  more  regular  structures  are  sometimes  produced.  Oc- 
casionally there  are  two  mounds,  one  within  the  other,  marking 
different  levels  of  the  water;  and  I  have  seen  these  mounds  still 
remaining,  in  places  where  lakes  and  ponds  had  been  long  since 
filled  up  and  converted  into  bogs.  On  rocky  shores,  large  stones 
are  pushed  against  the  bank  and  packed  together  until  they  form 
huge  sloping  Cyclopean  walls,  which  testify  not  only  by  their  mass, 
but  by  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  wedged  together,  to 
the  force  that  has  been  applied  to  them.  This  last  appearance  is  as 
well  seen  in  some  of  the  upper  lakes  of  the  Shubenacadie  as  in  any 
others  that  I  have  examined.  These  modem  effects  of  ice-pressure 
will  serve  to  explain  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  drift  or  boulder 
formation  which  overspreads  the  surface  of  the  province.  They  are 
also  curious  from  the  resemblance  which  they  bear  to  glacier  moraines, 
for  which  they  might,  in  some  cases,  be  easily  mistaken. 

Bogs  and  peaty  swamps  form  another  class  of  modem  deposits 
which  I  may  notice  here.  They  are  very  numerous  in  Nova  Scotia, 
especially  in  the  rocky  districts  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  largest 
that  I  have  observed  are  the  Savannahs  near  Clyde  River  in  Shel- 
bume,  and  the  Carriboo  bog  of  Aylcsford.  With  respect  to  the 
geological  features  of  these  deposits,  I  may  notice :  First,  That  they 
consist  of  vegetable  matter  which  has  grown  on  the  spot,  and  has 
accumulated,  because  in  water-soaked  soils  the  decay  of  dead  vege- 
table substances  proceeds  more  slowly  than  the  acquisition  of  new 
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matter  by  growing  vegetation  from  the  air  and  wate: 
vegetable  matter  in  bogs,  fonning  a  bUi;k  carbi 
entered  on  the  first  stage  of  the  changes  by  wliicli  i 
into  aoai;   and  it  ia  not  unusual  to  find  in  the  boltiJ 
a  substance  much  resembling  ordinary  bituminous  1 
The  organic  acids  produced  by  the  vegetable  i 
saturated  in  water,  remove  froin  the  subsoil  of  the  b 
iron  and  manganese,  as  well  as  limo  and  the  otiie] 
hence  the  subsoils  of  bogs  usually  consist  of  blcaehc 
clay  of  a  very  unproductive  character.      There 
to  this  in  localities  where  the  soil  contnina  a  very  I 
of  lime.      On  the  other  hand,  when  the  uiidcrlyiui 
bi-sulphuiet  of  iron,  as  is  the  case  in  some  parts  of  tl 
the  sulphuric  acid  produced  from  thia  mineral  givt 
degree  of  acidity  to  the  bog,  while  the  iron  is  son? 
quantity  to  be  removed  entirely.     Fourthly,  The  ii 
removed  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  are  de 
rounded  kernels,  at  the  outlets  of  such  bogs,  or  i 
which  their  waters  soak,  and  become  partially  expOn 
In  this  way  small  quantities  of  bog  iron  ore  and  bog 
are  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  many  swamps.     All  these  fi 
bogs  have  their  analogues  on  a  large  scitU 
formations,  and  more  especially  in  those  of  tlie  carbon 

The  bogs  when  drained,  and  their  surface 
sand  and  lime,  to  supply  the  silieious  and  oakareous  n 
they  are  deficient,  are  excellent  soils,  second  oidy  tn  t 
in  their  productiveness  in  hay  and  oats.     Portions  of  hog  II 
been  reclaimed  in  this  way  in  several  of  the  counties,  t 
be  no  doubt  that  many  tracts  of  thia  deBcriptioii,  more 
the  less  fertile  portions  of  the  province,  require  only  tho  A 
of  skill  and  industry  to  render  them  valuable. 

In  describing  the  modem  depodts,  I   should  not  oin 
blown  sand,   which  occur  somewhat  extensively  \ 
to  which  this  work  relates.     Sable  Jtland  is  t!ie  highest  p 
of  those  banks  of  sand,  pebbles,  and  fragments  of  shells  i 
which  form  a  line  extending  under  the  waters  of  the  Atlfl 
parallel  to  the  American  coast,  from  Newfoundland  to  thm 
of  Cape  Cod ;  and  which  are  separated  from  tho  ec 
other  by  valleys  of  mud.     Sable  Island  Bank  i.s 
of  these  submarine  sand-beds.      Its  area  is  equal  t 
of  Nova  Scotia.    The  depth  of  water  at  iu  mnrgins  varies  froB 
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68  fathoms;  and  from  this  depth  it  shoals  gradually  toward  the 
shores  of  the  island,  which  is  situated  near  its  eastern  extremity. 
Sable  Island  itself  is  about  23  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  mile 
to  one  and  a  half  in  breadth.  It  is  distant  about  85  miles  from  the 
nearest  part  of  Nova  Scotia.  Its  surface  consists  entirely  of  light 
gray  or  whitish  sand,  rising  in  places  into  rounded  hills,  one  of  which 
is  stated  by  persons  who  have  Tisited  the  island  to  be  100  feet  in 
height  The  whole  of  this  sandy  surface  has  evidently  been  washed 
and  blown  up  by  the  sea  and  wind ;  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn,  from  any  of  the  accounts  of  the  island,  that  any  more  solid 
substratum  exists.  Pools  of  fresh  water,  however,  appear  in  places, 
which  would  seem  to  imply  that  there  is  an  impervious  subsoil. 
This  may,  however,  be  caused  by  ih^  floating  of  rain  water  on  water- 
soaked  sand,  an  appearance  which  may  sometimes  be  observed  on 
ordinary  sand  beaches,  where,  in  consequence  of  their  resting  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea-water,  these  pools  or  springs  sometimes  rise  and 
fall  with  the  tide.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  this  occurs  at 
Sable  Island.  There  is  also  a  large  salt-water  lake  or  lagoon,  which 
at  one  time  formed  a  harbour ;  but  its  entrance  was  closed  by  a  storm. 
The  surface  of  the  island  is  covered  with  coarse  grass  and  cranberry 
and  whortleberry  plants;  and  horses,  rabbits,  and  rats  have  been 
naturalized  and  exist  in  a  wild  state.  The  Government  of  Nova 
Scotia,  aided  by  an  annual  sum  from  Great  Britain,  supports  an 
establishment  on  the  island  for  the  succour  of  shipwrecked  mariners. 

Captain  Darby,  late  superintendent  of  the  establishment  on  the 
island,  states,  in  a  letter  contributed  to  Blunt's  Coast  Pilot,  that  within 
twenty-eight  years  the  western  extremity  of  the  island  has  decreased 
in  length  seven  miles.  He  also  states  that  the  island  has  been 
increasing  in  height,  especially  at  the  eastern  end,  and  at  the  same 
time  diminishing  in  width.  He  believes  that  the  bank  and  bar 
extending  from  the  western  end  have  been  constantly  travelling  to  the 
eastward.  It  would  indeed  appear  from  the  di£ference  in  the  longitude 
of  the  island,  as  given  in  the  old  charts  and  by  late  surveys,  that  the 
whole  island  is  moving  eastward ;  a  very  natural  effect  of  the  prevail- 
ing westerly  wind,  which  must  continually  shift  the  particles  of  sand 
firom  west  to  east,  and  may  eventually  throw  the  island  over  the  edge 
of  the  bank  into  deep  water,  and  cause  it  to  disappear ;  unless  indeed 
the  whole  bank  is  moving  in  the  same  direction  under  the  influence 
of  marine  currents.  A  singular  intermixture  of  animal  remains  may 
be  produced  by  this  movement  of  a  sand  island,  tenanted  by  land  and 
fresh-water  creatures,  over  the  surface  of  a  marine  sandbank  remote 
from  land,  and  which  otherwise  would  contain  only  deep  sea  shells. 
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The  following  facts,  which  have  a  geological  as  well  as  a  zoological 
interest,  are  collected  from  an  interesting  lecture  on  Sable  Island,  by 
Dr  Gilpin  of  Halifax*  The  walrus,  or  seahorse  {Trichecus  rosmarus), 
at  one  time  inhabited  the  island,  but  is  now  extinct,  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  the  attacks  of  man,  since  as  many  as  three  hundred  pairs 
of  teeth  are  mentioned  as  being  collected  on  the  island.  This  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  most  southern  range  of  the  walrus,  and  it  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  this  arctic  creature  should  come  as  far  south  as 
lat.  44°,  on  an  island  to  which  the  Gulf  Stream  wafts  many  southern 
marine  forms,  such  as  Spirula  Peronii  and  others  mentioned  by  Mr 
Willis  in  his  list  of  the  shells  of  Sable  Island.  The  explanation  of 
this  curious  fact  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
Sable  Island  banks  form  a  meeting-place  of  the  ice-laden  Arctic 
Current  and  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  former  has  brought  the  walrus 
and  the  Greenland  seal,  which  still  lives  on  the  island,  and  many 
boreal  mollusks ;  the  latter  drifts  to  the  shores  of  Sable  Island  many 
of  the  products  of  more  southern  latitudes,  which  may  have  become 
mixed  in  the  same  deposits  with  their  arctic  contemporaries.  The 
only  land  quadruped  mentioned  as  native  to  the  island  is  a  ^  black 
fox,''  but  of  what  species  is  uncertain,  as  the  creature  seems  to  be 
extinct.  Horses  have  been  introduced,  at  what  time  is  uncertain, 
and  have  produced  the  present  wild  ponies  of  the  island.  Their  size 
is  small,  and  their  colours  "  Isabella  "  and  gray,  while  they  have  the 
"  large  head,  thick  shaggy  neck,  low  withers,  and  sloping  quarters," 
usual  in  wild  horses.  The  rabbit  is  of  recent  introduction,  and 
appears  to  thrive,  and  to  revert  to  the  colour  of  the  wild  gray  variety 
of  England.  The  white  owl  [Nyctea  nivea)  is  said  to  have  made  its 
first  appearance  in  1827,  and  to  have  visited  the  island  periodically 
ever  since. 

Sand  hills  and  beaches  exist  in  many  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick ;  but  nowhere  to  so  great  an  extent  as  on  the  northern 
side  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  where  the  sand  resulting  from  the 
waste  of  the  soft  red  sandstones  of  the  island  has  been  moved  upward 
by  the  waves,  and  blown  by  the  wind  until  it  forms  long  ranges  of 
sand-dunes,  extending  along  the  coast  and  crossing  the  bays,  but 
I  believe  in  no  place  penetrating  far  inland ;  though,  since  the  forest 
has  been  cleared,  the  sand  is  becoming  troublesome  on  some  parts  of 
the  coast  farms.  Across  Cascumpec  and  Richmond  bays,  and  along 
the  intervening  coast,  a  nearly  continuous  range  of  sand  beaches 
and  hills  extends  for  more  than  twenty  miles;  and  at  New  London, 
Rustico,  Covehead,  Tracadie,  and  St  Peter's  Bays,  there  are  similar 

*  Halifax,  1858. 
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nnges  of  sand  hille,  unonndng  altogetlier  to  about  twenty  mileB 
more  (Fig.  9). 

At  New  London,  the  only  place  where  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  euunining  these  sand  hills,  they  attain  the  height  of  forly-feet,  and 
are  covered  with  tufts  of  coarse  beach  gross.  Their  northern  sides 
are  frequently  cut  away  into  escarpments  of  loose  sand ;  but  on  tha 
whole  they  do  not  appear  to  be  rapidly  changing  their  fonn  or  position. 
The  sand  is  of  a  gray  or  light  brownish  colour,  though  derived  from 
red  sandstone;  its  superficial  coating  of  red  oxide  of  iron  being 
almost  entirely  removed  by  friction. 

Fig.  a.—Stndllilh,  Sem  Lendm,  P.  K  I. 


No  part  of  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick  is  sufficiently  elevated 
to  retain  any  snow  later  than  April  or  May.  There  is,  however,  a 
ravine  in  the  North  mountain  of  Granville,  opposite  Annapolis,  in 
which  ice  is  said  to  endure  throughout  the  summer.  I  visited  it 
in  April,  and  so  could  not  have  absolute  proof  of  its  perfection  as  an 
ice-house.  It  is  a  deep  ravine  encumbered  by  blocks  of  trap,  which 
have  fallen  from  its  aides  in  landslips ;  and  it  appears  that  the  ice 
which  forms  between  these  blocks  in  winter  is  sufficiently  protected 
by  the  sides  of  the  ravine,  the  dense  vegetation  and  the  blocks  them- 
selves to  be  found  unchanged  even  at  the  end  of  summer. 

Slight  earthquake  shocks  have  been  felt  at  rare  intervals  in  several 
parts  of  the  Acadian  provinces.  One  occurred  on  the  8th  of 
Febmary  1855,  and  was  observed  throughout  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick,  and  as  far  to  the  south-west  as  Boston.  Its  point 
of  greatest  intensity  appears  to  have  been  at  the  Bend  of  the  Petit- 
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codiac,  near  the  extremity  of  the  New  Brunswick  coast-line  of 
metamorphic  hills.  At  this  place  there  were  several  shocks,  one 
of  them  sufficiently  severe  to  damage  a  brick  building,  whereas  in 
the  other  places  only  one  slight  shock  was  experienced.  At  Plctou 
and  Halifax,  the  only  shock  felt  occurred  a  few  minutes  before  7  a.m., 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  simultaneous  throughout  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick. 

The  earthquake  of  the  17th  October  1860,  which  was  felt  through- 
out Canada  and  the  Northern  States,  was  felt  also  in  New  Brunswick; 
but  I  believe  not  so  severely  as  in  Canada. 


HICMAG  HEAD& 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  MODERN  FERIOD— Continued, 
PRE-HI8T0RIC  MAN — RESULTS  OF  FOREST  FIRES. 

In  a  region  whose  history  extends  backward  scarce  three  hundred 
years,  pre-historic  times  may  seem  to  have  little  interest,  in  so  far  as 
the  human  period  is  concerned.  Yet  I  think  that  something  may  be 
learned,  at  a  time  when  pre-historic  human  remains  are  exciting  so 
much  attention  in  the  old  world,  by  referring  to  the  more  recent  ^'  Stone 
Age  "  of  Acadia.  Those  who  speculate  as  to  the  antiquity  of  man,  and 
the  ages  of  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  in  Europe,  and  who,  looking  back 
on  the  earlier  of  these  periods  through  the  mists  of  centuries,  attach  to 
it  a  fabulous  antiquity,  may  derive  some  lessons  from  a  country  in 
which  the  stone  age  existed  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  has  yet 
passed  away  as  completely  as  though  it  had  never  been.  The  Micmac 
still  pitches  his  rude  wigwam  of  birch  bark  within  sight  of  the  largest 
cities  of  Acadia ;  but  he  has  entered  into  the  iron  age,  and  the  stone 
weapons  of  his  ancestors  are  as  much  objects  of  curiosity  to  him  as  to 
his  neighbours  of  European  origin.  When  first  visited  by  Europeans, 
the  Micmacs  inhabited  the  coast  line  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, the  Malicetes  the  interior  of  the  latter.  Both  tribes  were  of  the 
great  Algonquin  race,  speaking  cognate  dialects  of  that  widely  difiused 
American  tongue  which  extended  along  the  whole  northern  side  of  the 
St  Lawrence  valley  to  Lake  Superior.  Both  tribes  were  hunters  and 
fishermen,  making  their  canoes  and  wigwams,  as  they  still  do,  of  the 
bark  of  the  white  birch,  and  using  we&pons  and  other  implements  of 
stone  and  bone.  The  bronze  age  never  existed  in  North  America ; 
but  in  Nova  Scotia,  as  in  Canada,  native  copper  was  used  for  trinkets, 
though,  from  its  scarcity,  only  to  a  very  small  extent.  The  stone 
implements,  as  in  Canada  and  the  New  England  states,  were  both 
chipped  and  polished.  In  the  former  way  were  made  knives,  spear- 
heads, and  arrow-heads,  of  quartz  and  fiinty  slate.  In  the  latter  way, 
chisels,  axes,  and  gouges  were  made  of  greenstone  and  other  crystalline 
rocks.     Both  varieties  were  used  at  the  same  period  for  difierent  pur- 
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poses.  The  implements  represented  in  Fig.  10  are  specimens  of  the 
first  class,  and  will  serve  to  show  their  resemblance  to  the  pre-historic 
remains  of  Europe.  The  large  weapon  in  the  middle  is  the  head  of  a 
spear  or  javelin  made  of  hard  jaspery  slate  or  fine-grained  fissile 
quartzite.  On  either  side  of  it  are  two  knives  made  of  a  similar 
material.  All  three  are  believed  to  have  been  used  in  a  skirmish 
between  the  Micmacs  and  the  French,  in  the  early  colonization  of 
Nova  Scotia.  The  arrow-head  is  a  beautiful  and  symmetrical  little 
weapon  of  pure  milky  quartz,  found  in  a  ploughed  field,  and  of 
uncertain  age.  These  are  good  specimens  of  the  Micmac  stone  imple- 
ments of  the  chipped  style,  and  are  all  of  native  rocks  found  in  the 
metamorphic  districts  of  the  country.  Their  implements  of  polished 
stone  are  principally  oval  or  wedge-shaped  axes  or  adzes,  often  of 
large  size  and  admirably  shaped  and  smoothed.  It  would  appear 
from  the  traditions  of  these  people,  as  well  as  from  a  few  historical 
notices  preserved  by  their  earlier  visitors,  that  they  carried  on  wars 
with  the  natives  of  Newfoundland  on  the  north,  and  of  Maine  on  the 
south,  and  with  the  Mohawks  or  Iroquois  of  the  St  Lawrence; 
and  that,  though  divided  into  small  tribes,  they  could  form  great 
national  leagues  for  the  prosecution  of  these  wars.  Their  armies 
were  organized  under  generals  and  subordinate  leaders,  and  their 
camps,  when  in  the  field,  were  regularly  planned  and  fortified  with 
palisades  interwoven  with  boughs.  The  now  dwindled  remnant  of 
the  Micmacs,  according  to  Mr  Rand,  recall  the  memory  of  this  stone 
age  of  their  forefathers  as  if  it  were  their  golden  age.  Then  they 
were  numerous,  independent,  and  powerful.  They  had  fish,  game, 
and  clothing  in  abundance.  Their  dense  forests  sheltered  them  from 
the  winter  cold  and  summer  heat.  Poverty,  want,  and  disease  were 
comparatively  unknown. 

How  long  had  this  stone  age  continued  ?  Tradition  and  history 
are  silent  on  this  point,  and,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  monumental 
evidence  fails  to  give  dates.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  discoveries  have 
yet  been  made  pointing  to  the  residence  of  man  in  that  later  Post- 
Pliocene  period  in  which  the  Mastodon  flourished ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  origin  of  the  long-headed  or  Dolichocephalic  race  of  Eastern 
America,  to  which  the  Micmacs  and  Malicetes  belong,  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  an  ancient  immigration  from  Northern  Africa  or  Europe.  The 
reasons  advanced  in  favour  of  this  view  by  Retzius,*  based  on  the 
form  of  the  skull,  as  compared  with  that  in  the  Guanches  of  the 
Canaries,  and  the  Copts,  Moors,  etc.,  are  strengthened  by  the  large 
number  of  root-words  identical   with  those  of  the  Indo-European 

*  Archives  des  Sciences,  Geneva,  1860. 
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languages  in  the  various  Algonquin  dialects.  This  subject,  to  which 
attention  has  been  called  by  my  friend  Mr  Rand,  has  not  received 
the  amount  of  study  which  it  merits,  in  connexion  with  the  wide 
difiusion  of  these  root-words  over  the  native  languages  of  Eastern 
America.  Philologists,  regarding  grammatical  construction  as  alone 
important,  and  misled  by  the  superficial  dissimilarity  of  the  languages 
even  of  neighbouring  tribes,  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  search  for 
those  deeper  resemblances  which,  even  to  this  day,  link  the  languages 
of  Eastern  America  with  those  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic* 
It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  primitive  line  of  migration  of  the 
Eastern  Americans  was  northward  from  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico, 
and  that  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  they  met  with 
another  tide  of  migration  coming  from  the  northward  and  represented 
by  the  Esquimaux.  Some  of  the  evidences  of  this  have  been  given 
in  my  papers,  in  the  Canadian  Naturalist,  on  the  Aboriginal  Antiquities 
of  Montreal.  I  may  merely  mention  here  the  identity  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  American  Indians  along  the  whole  east  coast 
up  to  the  limits  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  the  fact  that  plants  native 
to  Mexico,  as  maize,  tobacco,  and  kidney  beans,  were  cultivated 
as  far  north  as  Quebec.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  these 
aborigines  we  have  a  people  whose  ancestors  migrated  from  the  western 
part  of  the  old  world  during  the  stone  age  of  that  region,  and,  isolated 
in  America,  preserved  the  habits  of  that  primitive  period  unchanged 
almost  until  our  own  time,  presenting  us  with  a  perfect  picture  of  a 
condition  of  humanity  which  in  the  old  world  has  become  so  obscure 
as  to  constitute  a  field  for  the  wildest  speculations  and  theories.  A 
farther  question  may  be  raised,  as  to  the  amount  of  displacements 
of  races  in  the  meeting  of  different  lines  of  migration,  and  as  to  the 
possibility  of  any  race  of  men  having  preceded  the  Micmacs  and 
Malicetes  in  Acadia.  The  Malicetes  themselves  had  a  tradition  that 
they  migrated  eastward  from  Canada,  pressed  by  the  Iroquois  popula- 
tion. This  is  very  likely,  though  it  was  probably  a  modem  movement* 
and  it  may  have  forced  the  Micmacs  more  toward  the  coast ;  the  latter 
in  this  case  being  perhaps  the  more  primitive  people  of  the  two. 
Both  tribes  have  obscure  traditions  of  certain  primitive  giants,  whom 
they  know  by  the  name  Koohvis  (yz/af) ;  but  this  may  be  a  remnant 
of  traditional  lore  belonging  to  the  primeval  seats  of  their  ancestors 
in  the  old  world.  Carved  stones  have  also  been  found  in  New 
Brunswick,  which  are  unlike  anything  executed  by  the  more  modem 
tribes,  and  may  have  been  the  work  of  preceding  races.  Figure 
10  e  represents  one  of  these  stones,  found  at  Harris  Cove,  on  the 

*  See  examples  in  the  Appendix. 
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Kennebeckaris  River.  It  is  three  feet  in  length,  and  is  com- 
posed of  a  hard  conglomerate,  occurring  in  9itu  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  place  where  it  was  found.  It  has  the  aspect  of  a  first  rude 
attempt  at  the  execution  of  a  sphinx  or  cherub,  and  may  have  been  a 
monumental  stone,  or  the  ornament  of  a  gate,  or  the  charm  of  a 
medicine-man.  It  was  disinterred  in  digging  a  cellar;  but  as  to 
its  age,  or  whether  it  is  the  work  of  the  Malicetes,  nothing  is 
known. 

Such  was  the  stone  age  of  three  centuries  ago  in  Acadia ;  and  it 
is  instructive  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  a  country  in  the  latitude  of 
France,  this  was  not  only  the  stone  age,  but  also  the  age  of  the 
caribou  or  reindeer,  and  moose  and  beaver, — animals  now  verging 
toward  extinction,  and  of  no  more  importance  to  the  present  inhabi- 
tants than  the  park  deer  are  to  those  of  the  old  world.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  the  forest- clad  hilly  districts.  Nova  Scotia  is 
now  as  unsuitable  to  the  existence  of  the  reindeer  and  moose  as 
France  is,  and  yet  three  centuries  ago  these  animals  were  the  chief 
food  of  its  inhabitants.  No  material  change  of  climate  has  occurred, 
but  the  iron  age  has  introduced  a  new  race,  and  the  forests  have  been 
cleared  away. 

The  monuments  of  the  stone  age  are  few.  Piles  of  shells  of  oysters 
and  other  mollusks,  in  some  parts  of  the  coasts,  mark  the  site  of 
former  summer  encampments.  Numerous  stone  implements  are  found 
on  some  old  battle-grounds  or  cemeteries,  or  on  the  sites  of  villages ; 
and  occasional  specimens  are  turned  up  by  the  plough.  But  this 
is  nearly  all ;  and  if  the  written  record  of  the  discovery  and  coloniza- 
tion of  the  country  did  not  prevent,  we  might,  in  so  far  as  the 
monumental  history  is  concerned,  believe  the  close  of  the  stone  age 
to  have  belonged  to  a  remote  antiquity.  If  the  Micmacs  had  been 
replaced  by  a  semi-barbarous  race,  not  keeping  written  records,  and 
destroying  the  aborigines  or  incorporating  them  with  themselves,  the 
date  of  the  stone  age  would  already  be  altogether  uncertain. 

I  have  in  my  collection  a  curious  specimen  illustrative  of  the 
transition  from  the  stone  to  the  iron  period.  It  was  found  at  Meri- 
gomish  Harbour,  an  old  place  of  residence  of  one  of  the  eastern  Micmac 
tribes.  It  consists  of  a  mass  of  hard  ferruginous  sandstone,  which 
was  found  at  some  depth  in  the  ground,  wrapped  carefully  in  beaver 
skins,  the  fur  of  which  is  still  well  preserved.  The  mass,  when 
broken,  was  found  to  be  full  of  blades  of  iron  knives  or  daggers, 
mixed  with  black  and  white  beads  and  bugles,  among  which  were 
traces  of  basket-work  or  matting  and  a  cylindrical  iron  awl  or  bodkin. 
The  iron  instruments  had  been  completely  oxidised,  and  had  furnished 
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the  cementing  material  of  the  mass ;  and  their  wooden  handles  had 
been  perfectly  petrified  or  converted  into  a  hard  fibrous  brown 
limonite,  still  retaining  the  structure  of  the  wood.  The  deposit  was 
probably  a  cache  or  hiding-place  of  valuable  booty  in  the  early 
French  and  Indian  wars ;  and  serves,  among  other  things,  to  show 
the  comparatively  perishable  character  of  iron  implements  as  compared 
with  those  of  stone,  and  the  short  space  of  time  which  under  certain 
circumstances  may  give  to  modem  objects  the  aspect  of  hoar  antiquity. 

One  of  the  questions  in  connexion  with  pre-historic  times  which 
has  recently  been  discussed  in  Europe,  has  been  the  disappearance 
and  renewal  of  forests  in  connexion  with  the  succession  of  races 
of  men.  Though  the  subject  was  not  noticed  in  the  first  edition  of 
this  work,  I  had  some  years  previously,  in  the  Edinburgh  New 
Philosophical  Journal,  directed  attention  to  it,  and  now  reproduce 
portions  of  the  article,  as  furnishing  useful  data  to  those  who,  on 
evidence  of  this  kind,  are  endeavouring  to  calculate  the  antiquity  of 
pre-historic  man  in  Europe. 

In  their  natural  state.  Nova  Scotia  and  the  neighbouring  provinces 
were  covered  with  dense  woods,  extending  from  the  shores  to  the 
summits  of  the  hills.  These  woods  did  not  form  detached  groves, 
but  constituted  a  nearly  continuous  sheet  of  foliage,  the  individual 
trees  composing  which  were  so  closely  placed  as  to  prevent  them 
from  assuming  full  and  rounded  forms,  and  to  oblige  them  to  take 
tall  and  slender  shapes,  that  each  might  obtain  air  and  light.  The 
only  exceptions  to  this  are  certain  rich  and  usually  light  soils,  where 
the  forest  is  sometimes  more  open,  and  hills  too  rocky  to  support 
a  covering  of  trees.  When  viewed  from  the  summit  of  a  hill,  the 
forest  presents  a  continuous  undulating  surface  of  a  more  or  less 
dark  colour  and  uneven  form,  in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
deep  colours  and  hard  outlines  of  the  evergreen  coniferse,  or  of  the 
lighter  tints  and  rounded  contours  of  the  deciduous  trees ;  and  these 
two  classes  are  usually  arranged  in  belts  or  irregular  patches,  con- 
taining mixtures  of  trees  corresponding  to  the  fertility  and  dryness 
of  the  soil.  In  general,  the  deciduous  or  hardwood  trees  prevail 
on  intervale  ground,  fertile  uplands,  and  the  flanks  and  summits  of 
slaty  and  trappean  hills ;  while  swamps,  the  less  fertile  and  lightest  up- 
land soils,  and  granitic  hills,  are  chiefly  occupied  by  coniferous  trees. 

The  forest  trees  spring  from  a  bed  of  black  vegetable  mould,  whose 
surface  is  rendered  imeven  by  the  little  hillocks  of  earth  and  stones 
thrown  up  by  windfalls ;  and  which,  though  usually  named  "  Cradle 
hiUs"  are  in  reality  the  graves  of  departed. members  of  the  forest, 
whose  trunks  have  mouldered  into  the  mossy  soil.     These  cradle 
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hills  are  most  numerous  in  thin  soils;  and  are  chiefly  produced  by 
the  coniferous  trees,  and  especially  by  the  hemlock  spruce.  There  is 
usually  little  underwood  in  the  original  forest;  mosses,  lycopodia, 
ferns,  and  a  few  herbaceous  flowering  plants,  however,  flourish 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  woods. 

The  woods  perish  by  the  axe  and  by  fire,  either  purposely  applied 
for  their  destruction  or  accidental.  Forest  fires  have  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  period  of  European  occupation.  The  traditions  of  the 
Indians  tell  of  extensive  ancient  conflagrations ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  some  of  the  aboriginal  names  of  places  in  Nova  Scotia,  for 
example,  Chebucto,  ChedabuctOy  Pictouj  originated  in  these  events. 
In  later  times,  however,  fires  have  been  more  numerous  and  destruc- 
tive. In  clearing  land,  the  trees  when  cut  down  are  always  burned ; 
and,  that  this  may  be  eflected  as  completely  as  possible,  the  driest 
weather  is  frequently  selected,  although  the  fire  is  then  much  more  likely 
to  spread  into  the  surrounding  woods.  It  frequently  happens  that 
the  woods  contain  large  quantities  of  dry  branches  and  tops  of  trees, 
left  by  cutters  of  timber  and  firewood,  who  rarely  consider  any  part 
of  the  tree  except  the  trunk  worthy  of  their  attention.  Even  without 
this  preparation,  however,  the  woods  may  in  dry  weather  be  easily 
inflamed ;  for  although  the  trunks  and  foliage  of  growing  trees  are 
not  very  combustible,  the  mossy  vegetable  soil,  much  resembling 
peat,  bums  easily  and  rapidly.  Upon  this  mossy  soil  depends,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  propagation  of  fires,  the  only  exception  being 
when  the  burning  of  groves  of  the  resinous  coniferous  trees  is  assisted 
by  winds,  causing  the  flame  to  stream  through  their  tops  more 
rapidly  than  it  can  pass  along  the  ground.  In  such  cases  some 
of  the  grandest  appearances  ever  shown  by  forest  fires  occur.  The 
fire,  spreading  for  a  time  along  the  ground,  suddenly  rushes  up  the 
tall  resinous  trees  with  a  loud  crashing  report,  and  streams  far  beyond 
their  summits,  in  columns  and  streamers  of  lurid  flame.  It  frequently 
happens,  however,  that  in  wet  or  swampy  ground,  where  the  fire 
cannot  spread  around  their  roots,  even  the  resinous  trees  refuse  to 
bum;  and  thus  swampy  tracts  are  comparatively  secure  from  fire. 
In  addition  to  the  causes  of  the  progress  of  fires  above  referred  to, 
it  is  probable  that  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  growth  of  forests,  when 
the  trees  have  attained  to  great  ages,  and  are  beginning  to  decay, 
they  are  more  readily  destroyed  by  accidental  conflagrations.  In 
this  condition  the  trees  are  often  much  moss-grown,  and  have  much 
dead  and  dry  wood ;  and  it  is  probable  that  we  should  regard  fires 
arising  from  natural  or  accidental  causes  as  the  ordinary  and  appro- 
priate agents  for  the  removal  of  such  worn-out  forests. 
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Where  circumstances  are  favourable  to  their  progress,  forest  fires 
may  extend  over  great  areas.  The  great  fire  which  occurred  in 
1825,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Miramichi  River,  in  New  Brunswick, 
devastated  a  region  100  miles  in  length  and  50  miles  in  breadth. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  persons,  and  more  than  800  cattle,  besides 
innumerable  wild  animals,  are  said  to  have  perished  in  this  confla- 
gration. In  this  case,  a  remarkably  dry  summer,  a  light  soil  easily 
affected  by  drought,  and  a  forest  composed  of  full-grown  pine  trees, 
concurred,  with  other  causes,  in  producing  a  conflagration  of  unusual 
extent. 

When  the  fire  has  passed  through  a  portion  of  forest,  if  this  consist 
principally  of  hardwood  trees,  they  are  usually  merely  scorched, — 
to  such  a  degree,  however,  as  in  most  cases  to  cause  their  death; 
some  trees,  such  as  the  birches,  probably  from  the  more  inflammable 
nature  of  their  outer  bark,  being  more  easily  killed  than  others. 
Where  the  woods  consist  of  softwood  or  coniferous  trees,  the  fire 
often  leaves  nothing  but  bare  trunks  and  branches,  or  at  most  a  little 
foliage,  scorched  to  a  rusty-brown  colour.  In  either  case,  a  vast 
quantity  of  wood  remains  unconsumed,  and  soon  becomes  sufficiently 
dry  to  furnish  food  for  a  new  conflagration ;  so  that  the  same  portion 
of  forest  is  liable  to  be  repeatedly  burned,  until  it  becomes  a  bare  and 
desolate  "  barren,"  with  only  a  few  charred  and  wasted  trunks  towering 
above  the  blackened  surface.  This  has  been  the  fate  of  large  districts 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  the  neighbouring  colonies ;  and  as  these  burned 
tracts  could  not  be  immediately  occupied  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and  are  diminished  in  value  by  the  loss  of  their  timber,  they  have 
been  left  to  the  unaided  efforts  of  nature  to  restore  their  original 
verdure.  Before  proceeding  to  consider  more  particularly  the  mode 
in  which  this  restoration  is  effected,  and  the  appearances  by  which  it 
is  accompanied,  I  may  quote,  from  a  paper  by  the  late  Mr  Titus 
Smith  of  Halifax,  a  few  statements  on  this  subject,  which,  as  the 
results  of  long  and  careful  observation,  are  entitled  to  much  respect, 
and  may  form  the  groundwork  for  the  remarks  which  are  to  follow. 

''  If  an  acre  or  two  be  cut  down  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  and  then 
neglected,  it  will  soon  be  occupied  by  a  growth  similar  to  that  which 
was  cut  down;  but  when  all  the  timber  on  tracts  of  great  size  is 
killed  by  fires,  except  certain  parts  of  swamps,  a  very  different 
growth  springs  up;  at  first  a  great  number  of  herbs  and  shrubs, 
which  did  not  grow  on  the  land  when  covered  by  living  wood.  The 
turfy  coat,  filled  with  the  decaying  fibres  of  the  roots  of  the  trees 
and  plants  of  the  forest,  now  all  killed  by  the  fire,  becomes  a  kind  of 
hot-bed,  and  seeds  which  had  lain  dormant  for  centuries,  spring  up 
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and  flourish  in  the  mellow  soil.  On  the  most  barren  portions,  the 
blaeberry  appears  almost  everywhere ;  great  fields  of  red  raspberries 
and  fire-weed  or  French  willow,  spring  up  along  the  edges  of  the 
beech  and  hemlock  land,  and  abundance  of  redberried  elder  and 
wild  red  cherry  appear  soon  after ;  but  in  a  few  years,  the  raspberries 
and  most  of  the  herbage  disappear,  and  are  followed  by  a  growth  of 
firs,  white  and  yellow  birch,  and  poplar.  When  a  succession  of  fires 
has  occurred,  small  shrubs  occupy  the  barren,  the  Kalmia^  or  sheep- 
poison,  being  the  most  abundant ;  and,  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve 
years,  form  so  much  turf,  that  a  thicket  of  small  alder  begins  to  grow, 
under  the  shelter  of  which  fir,  spruce,  hacmetac  (larch),  and  white 
birch  spring  up.  When  the  ground  is  thoroughly  shaded  by  a 
thicket  twenty  feet  high,  the  species  which  originally  occupied  the 
ground,  begins  to  prevail,  and  suffocate  the  wood  which  sheltered  it ; 
and  within  sixty  years,  the  land  will  generally  be  covered  with  a  young 
growth  of  the  same  kind  that  it  produced  of  old/'  Assuming  the 
above  statements  to  be  a  correct  summary  of  the  principal  modes  in 
which  forests  are  reproduced,  we  may  proceed  to  consider  them  more 
in  detail. 

1«/,  Where  the  forest  trees  are  merely  cut  down  and  not  burned, 
the  same  description  of  wood  is  immediately  reproduced.  This  may 
be  easily  accounted  for.  The  soil  contains  abundance  of  the  seeds  of 
these  trees,  there  are  even  numerous  young  plants  ready  to  take  the 
place  of  those  which  have  been  destroyed ;  and  if  the  trees  have  been 
cut  in  winter,  their  stumps  produce  young  shoots.  Even  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  however,  a  number  of  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants,  not  for- 
merly growing  in  the  place,  spring  up ;  the  cause  of  this  may  be  more 
properly  noticed  when  describing  cases  of  another  kind.  This  simplest 
mode  of  the  destruction  of  the  forest,  may  assume  another  aspect.  If 
the  original  wood  have  been  of  kinds  requiring  a  fertile  soil,  such  as 
maple  or  beech,  and  if  this  wood  be  removed,  for  example,  for  firewood, 
it  may  happen  that  the  quantity  of  inorganic  matter  thus  removed 
from  the  soil  may  incapacitate  it,  at  least  for  a  long  time,  from  pro- 
ducing the  same  description  of  timber.  In  this  case,  some  species 
requiring  a  less  fertile  soil  may  occupy  the  ground.  For  this  reason, 
forests  of  beech  growing  on  light  soils,  when  removed  for  firewood, 
are  sometimes  succeeded  by  spruce  and  fir.  I  have  observed  instances 
of  this  kind,  both  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

2c%,  When  the  trees  are  burned,  without  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  of  the  vegetable  soil,  the  woods  are  reproduced  by  a  more 
complicated  process,  which  may  occupy  a  number  of  years.  In  its 
first  stage,  the  burned  ground  bears  a  luxuriant  crop  of  herbs  and 
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shrubs,  which,  if  it  be  fertile  and  not  of  very  great  extent,  may  nearly 
cover  its  surface  in  the  summer  succeeding  the  fire.  This  first  growth 
may  comprise  a  considerable  variety  of  species,  which  we  may  divide 
into  three  groups.  The  first  of  these  consists  of  herbaceous  plants, 
which  have  their  roots  so  deeply  buried  in  the  soil  as  to  escape  the 
effects  of  the  fire.  Of  this  kind  are  the  various  species  of  Trillium, 
whose  tubers  are  deeply  embedded  in  the  black  mould  of  the  woods, 
and  whose  flowers  may  sometimes  be  seen  thickly  sprinkled  over  the 
black  surface  of  woodland  very  recently  burned.  Some  species  of 
ferns  also,  in  this  way,  occasionally  survive  forest  fires.  A  second 
group  is  composed  of  plants  whose  seeds  are  readily  transported  by 
the  wind.  Pre-eminent  among  these  is  the  species  of  Epilobium 
known  in  Nova  Scotia  as  the  fire- weed  or  French  willow  {E.  angusti' 
folium)^  whose  feathered  seeds  are  admirably  adapted  for  flying  to 
great  distances,  and  which  often  covers  large  tracts  of  burned  ground 
so  completely,  that  its  purple  flowers  communicate  their  own  colour  to 
the  whole  surface,  when  viewed  from  a  distance.  This  plant  appears 
to  prefer  the  less  fertile  soils,  and  the  name  of  fire- weed  has  been  given 
to  it  in  consequence  of  its  occupying  these  when  their  wood  has  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  Various  species  of  Senecio,  Solidago,  and  Aster, 
and  Equiseta,  Ferns,  and  Mosses,  are  also  among  the  first  occupants 
of  burned  ground ;  and  their  presence  may  be  explained  in  the  same 
way  with  that  of  the  Epilobium,  their  seeds  and  spores  being  easily 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  barren  by  wind.  A  third  group  of 
species,  found  abundantly  on  burned  ground,  consists  of  plants  bearing 
edible  fruits.  The  seeds  of  these  are  scattered  over  the  barren  by 
birds  which  feed  on  the  fruits,  and,  finding  a  rich  and  congenial  soil, 
soon  bear  abundantly  and  attract  more  birds,  bringing  with  them  the 
seeds  of  other  species.  In  this  way,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  patch 
of  burned  ground,  only  a  few  acres  in  extent,  may,  in  a  few  years, 
contain  specimens  of  nearly  all  the  fruit-bearing  shrubs  and  herbs 
indigenous  in  the  country.  Among  the  most  common  plants  which 
overspread  the  burned  ground  in  this  manner,  are  the  raspberry,  which, 
in  good  soils,  is  one  of  the  first  to  make  its  appearance ;  the  species 
of  Vaccinias^  or  whortle-berries  and  blueberries;  the  tea-berry  or 
wintergreen  [Oaultheria procumhens) ;  the  pigeon-berry  [Corrms  carta' 
densis) ;  and  the  wild  strawberry.  It  is  not  denied  that  some  plants 
may  be  found  in  recently  burned  districts  whose  presence  may  not  be 
explicable  in  the  above  modes ;  but  no  person  acquainted  with  the  facts 
can  deny  that  nearly  all  the  plants  which  appear  in  any  considerable 
quantity  within  a  few  years  after  the  occurrence  of  a  fire,  may  readily 
be  included  in  the  groups  which  have  been  mentioned.      By  the 
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simple  means  which  have  been  described,  a  clothing  of  vegetation  is 
St>eedil7  furnished  to  the  burned  district;  the  unsightliness  of  its 
appearanC'e  is  thus  removed,  abundant  supplies  of  food  are  famished 
to  a  great  Variety  of  animals,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  preserved, 
until  a  new  forest  has  time  to  overspread  it. 

With  the  smaller  plants  which  first  cover  a  burned  district  great 
numbers  of  seedling  ttees  spring  up,  and  these,  though  for  a  few 
years  not  very  conspicuous,  eventually  overtop  and,  if  numerous, 
suffocate  the  humbler  vegetation.  Many  of  these  young  trees  are' 
of  the  species  which  composed  the  original  wood,  but  the  majority 
aUB  Usually  different  from  the  former  occupants  of  the  soil.  The 
ori^nal  forest  may  have  consisted  of  white  or  red  pine;  black, 
white,  or  hemlock  spruce;  maple,  beech,  black  or  yellow  birch, 
or  of  other  trees  of  large  dimensions,  and  capable  of  attaining  to 
a  great  age.  The  "  second  growth "  which  succeeds  these  usually 
consists  of  poplar,  white  or  poplar  birch,  wild  cherry,  balsam  fir, 
scrub  pine,  alder,  and  other  trees  of  small  stature,  and  usually  of 
rapid  growth,  which,  in  good  soils,  prepare  the  way  for  the  larger 
forest  trees,  and  occupy  permanently  only  the  less  fertile  soils.  A 
few  examples  will  show  the  contrast  which  thus  appears  between  the 
primeval  forest  and  that  which  succeeds  it  after  a  fire.  Near  the 
town  of  Pictou,  woods  chiefly  consisting  of  beech,  maple,  and  hemlock, 
have  been  succeeded  by  white  birch  and  firs.  A  clearing  in  woods 
of  maple  and  beech  in  New  Annan,  at  one  time  under  cultivation, 
was,  after  thirty  years,  observed  to  be  thickly  covered  with  poplars 
thirty  feet  in  height,  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the  surrounding 
woods.  In  Prince  Edward  Island,  fine  hardwood  forests  have  been 
succeeded  by  fir  and  spruce.  The  pine  woods  of  Miramichi, 
destroyed  by  the  great  fire  above  referred  to,  have  been  followed 
by  a  second  growth,  principally  composed  of  white  birch,  larch, 
poplar,  and  wild  cherry.  When  I  visited  this  place,  twenty  years 
after  the  great  fire,  the  second  growth  had'  attained  to  nearly  half 
the  height  of  the  dead  trunks  of  the  ancient  pines,  which  were  still* 
standing  in  great  numbers;  and  in  1866  I  found  that  the  burnt  woods 
were  replaced  by  a  dense  and'  luxuriant  forest  principally  of  white 
birch  and  larch  or  hacmetae,  and  I  was  informed  that  some  of  these 
trees  were  already  sufficiently  large  to  be  used  in  ship-building. 
This  is  an  instructive  illustration  of  the  factj  that  after  a  great  forest 
fire  an  extensive  region  may  in  less  than  half  a  century  be  re-clothed' 
with  different  species  from  those  by  which  it  was  originally  covered. 

As  already  stated,  the  second  growth  almost  always  includes  many 
trees  similar  to  those  which  preceded  it,  and  when  the  smaller  trees 
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have  attained  their  full  height,  these,  and  other  trees  capable  of 
attaining  a  greater  magnitude,  overtop  them,  and  finally  cause  their 
death.  The  forest  has  then  attained  its  last  stage,  that  of  perfect 
renovation.  The  cause  of  the  last  part  of  the  process  evidently  is, 
that  in  an  old  forest,  trees  of  the  largest  size  and  longest  life  have 
a  tendency  to  prevail,  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  For  reasons  which 
will  be  afterwards  stated,  this  last  stage  is  rarely  attained  by  the 
burned  forests  in  countries  beginning  to  be  occupied  by  civilized 
man,  and  it  is  evident  that  many  circumstances  may  occur  which  will 
prevent  this  restoration  of  the  primeval  forest. 

In  accounting  for  the  presence  of  the  seeds  necessary  for  the 
production  of  the  second  growth,  we  may  refer  to  the  same  causes 
which  supply  the  seeds  of  the  smaller  plants  appearing  immediately 
after  the  fire.  The  seeds  of  many  forest  trees,  especially  the  poplar, 
the  birch,  and  the  firs  and  spruces,  are  furnished  with  ample  means 
for  their  conveyance  through  the  air.  The  cottony  pappus  of  the 
poplar  seems  especially  to  adapt  it  for  this  purpose.  The  seeds  of 
the  wild  cherry,  another  species  of  frequent  occurrence  in  woods 
of  the  second  growth,  are  dispersed  by  birds,  which  are  fond  of  the 
fruit ;  the  same  remark  applies  to  some  other  fruit-bearing  species  of 
less  frequent  occurrence.  When  the  seeds  that  are  dispersed  in  these 
ways  fall  in  the  growing  woods,  they  cannot  vegetate ;  but  when  they 
are  deposited  on  the  comparatively  bare  surface  of  a  barren,  they 
readily  grow ;  and  if  the  soil  is  suited  to  them,  the  young  plants 
increase  in  size  with  great  rapidity. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  seeds  of  the  trees  of  the  second 
growth  may  be  already  in  the  soil.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that 
deeply- buried  tubers  sometimes  escape  the  effects  of  fire;  and,  in 
the  same  manner,  seeds  embedded  in  the  vegetable  mould,  or  buried 
in  cradle  hills,  may  retain  their  vitality,  and,  being  supplied  by  the 
ashes  which  cover  the  ground  with  alkaline  solutions  well-fitted 
to  promote  their  vegetation,  may  spring  up  before  a  supply  of  seed 
could  be  furnished  from  any  extraneous  source.  It  is  even  probable 
that  many  of  the  old  forests  may  already  have  passed  through  a 
rotation  similar  to  that  above  detailed,  and  that  the  seeds  deposited 
by  former  preparatory  growths  may  retain  their  vitality,  and  be  called 
into  life  by  the  favourable  conditions  existing  after  a  fire. 

If,  as  already  suggested,  forest  fires,  in  the  uncultivated  state  of 
the  country,  be  a  provision  for  removing  old  and  decaying  forests, 
then  such  changes  as  those  above  detailed  must  have  an  important 
use  in  the  economy  of  nature,  since  by  their  means  different  portions 
of  the  country  would  succeed  each  other  in  assuming  the  state  of 
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building  in  gardens.  The  golden-winged  woodpecker  resorts  to  the 
cultivated  fields,  picking  grubs  and  worms  from  the  ground.  The 
cliff'swallow  exchanges  the  faces  of  rocks  for  the  eaves  of  bams  and 
houses,  and  the  bam  and  chimney  swallows  are  everjrwhere  ready  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  accommodation  afforded  by  buildings.  The 
Acadian  or  little  owl  makes  its  abode  in  bams  during  winter.  The  bob- 
lincoln,  the, king-bird,  the  waxwing  or  cherry-bird,  and  the  humming- 
bird, are  among  the  species  which  profit  by  the  progress  of  cultivation. 
The  larger  quadrapeds  disappear,  but  the  fox  and  ermine  still  prowl 
about  the  cultivated  grounds,  and  the  field-mouse  {Arvicola  PennsyU 
V€tmca\  which  is  very  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  woods,  is  equally 
80  in  the  fields.  Many  insects  are  vastly  increased  in  numbers  in 
consequence  of  the  clearing  of  the  forests.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
grasshoppers  and  locusts,  which,  in  dry  seasons,  are  very  destructive 
to  grass  and  grain ;  the  frog- spittle  insects  {Cercopis\  of  which  several 
species  are  found  in  the  fields  and  gardens,  and  are  very  injurious  to 
vegetation ;  and  the  Lepidc^tera,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  find 
greater  abundance  of  food  and  more  favourable  conditions  in  the 
burned  barrens  and  cultivated  fields  than  in  the  growing  woods. 

It  t^us  appears  that,  in  the  course  of  between  two  and  three  centuries, 
large  areas  of  the  Acadian  provinces  have  passed  through  two  or  more 
of  the  following  conditions : — 1 .  That  of  primitive  forest ;  2.  That  of 
aecond-growtii  forest;  3.  That  of  the  bumed  barren;  4.  That  of 
cultivated  fields.  Each  of  these  changes  is  accompanied  with  modifi- 
cations of  the  animal  population ;  and  in  primitive  states  of  society 
each  would  imply  a  change  in  the  habits  of  the  people ;  and,  if  very 
extensive,  might  even  cause  migrations  of  tribes  and  important  changes 
of  population.  In  the  old  world,  most  countries  have  passed  through 
these  vicissitudes  in  very  early  times,  and  have  subsequently  reached 
a  more  stable  condition,  with  more  slow  and  gradual  changes ;  and  in 
extensive  regions  it  has  usually  happened  that  the  destruction  and 
removal  of  forests  have  been  effected  piecemeal,  so  as  to  extend  only 
over  limited  areas  at  one  time.  The  case  of  Denmark  would  seem  to 
have  been  an  exception  to  this.*  At  a  very  early  pre-historic  time  it 
seems  to  have  been  covered  by  forests  of  Scotch  fir.  These  were 
destroyed,  probably  by  a  great  fire  like  that  of  Miramichi.  The  people 
perished  or  were  driven  from  the  country,  and  were  replaced  by  another 
race,  while  the  forests  grew  up  again,  but  were  now  composed  of  oak. 
Still  more  recently  the  oak  forests  were  replaced  by  beech.  The  stages 
of  unrecorded  human  history  connected  in  Denmark  with,these  successive 
forests,  are  thus  summed  up  by  Steenstmp  and  Morlot : — "  1*^  A  atone 

♦  Ljell,  "Antiquity  of  Man;"  Lubbock,  in  Nat.  Hiat.  Review. 
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When  a  district  has  undergone  this  last  change, — ^when  the  somhre 
woods  and  the  shade-loving  plants  that  grow  beneath  them  have 
given  place  to  open  fields,  clothed  with  cultivated  plants, — the  meta- 
morphosis which  has  taken  place  extends  in  its  effects  to  the  indige- 
nous animals ;  and  in  this  department  its  effects  are  neatly  as  con- 
spicuous and  important  as  in  relation  to  vegetation.  Some  wild 
animals  are  incapable  of  accommodating  themselves  to  the  change  of 
circumstances ;  others  at  once  adapt  themselves  to  new  modes  of  life, 
and  increase  greatly  in  numbers.  It  was  before  stated  l^at  the  barrens, 
when  clothed  with  shrubs,  young  trees,  and  herbaceous  plants,  were 
in  a  condition  highly  fjAVourable  to  the  support  of  wild  animals ;  and 
perhaps  there  are  few  species  which  could  not  subsist  more  easily  in  a 
country  at  least  partially  in  this  state.  For  this  reason,  the  transition 
of  a  country  from  the  forest  state  to  that  of  burned  barrens  is  tempo- 
rarily favourable  to  many  species,  which  disappear  before  the  progress 
of  cultivation ;  and  this  would  be  more  evident  than  it  is,  if  Eluropean 
colonization  did  not  tend  to  produce  a  mc^e  destructive  warfare  against 
such  species  than  could  be  carried  on  by  the  aborigines.  The  ruffed 
grouse,  a  truly  woodland  bird,  becomes,  when  unmolested,  more 
numerous  on  the  margins  of  barrens  and  clearings  tjian  in  other  parts 
of  the  woods.  The  hare  multiplies  exceedingly  in  young  second 
growths  of  birch.  The  wild  pigeon  has  its  favourite  resort  in  the 
barrens  during  a  great  part  of  the  sunmier.  The  moose  and  jcariboo, 
in  summer,  find  better  supplies  of  food  lo.  second  growth  and  barrens 
than  in  the  old  forests.  The  large  quantities  of  decaying  wood,  left 
by  fires  and  wood-cutters,  afford  more  abundant  means  of  subsistence 
to  the  tribe  of  woodpeckers.  Many  of  the  fly-catchers,  warblers, 
thrushes,  and  sparrows,  greatly  prefer  the  barrens  to  most  other 
places.  Carnivorous  birds  and  quadrupeds  are  found  in  such  places  in 
numbers  proportioned  to  the  supplies  of  food  which  they  afford.  The 
number  of  instances  of  this  kind  might  be  increased  to  a  great  extent 
if  necessary ;  enough  has,  however,  been  stated  to  illustrate  the  fact. 

Nearly  all  the  animals  above  noticed,  and  many  others,  disappear 
when  the  country  becomes  cultivated.  There  are,  however,  other 
species  which  increase  in  numbers,  and  at  once  adapt  themselves  to 
the  new  conditions  introduced  by  man.  The  robin  {Turdus  migra- 
tortus)  resorts  to  and  derives  its  subsistence  from  the  fields,  and 
greatly  multiplies,  though  much  persecuted  by  sportsmen.  The 
Junco  hT/emalis,  a  Sjummer  bird  in  Nova  Scotia,  becomes  very 
familiar,  building  in  outhouses,  and  frequenting  bams  in  search  of 
food.  The  song  sparrow  and  Savannah  finch  swarm  in  the  cultivated 
ground.    The  yellow  bird  {Sylvia  cBstiva)  becomes  very  familiar,  often 
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building  in  gardens.  The  golden- winged  woodpecker  resorts  to  the 
cultivated  fields,  picking  grubs  and  worms  from  the  ground.  The 
cliff-swallow  exchanges  the  faces  of  rocks  for  the  eaves  of  bams  and 
houses,  and  the  bam  and  chimney  swallows  are  everjrwhere  ready  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  accommodation  afforded  by  buildings.  The 
Acadian  or  little  owl  makes  its  abode  in  bams  during  winter.  The  bob- 
lincoln,  the  ^king-bird,  the  wax  wing  or  cherry-bird,  and  the  humming- 
hirdj  are  among  the  species  which  profit  by  the  progress  of  cultivation. 
The  larger  quadrapeds  disappear,  but  the  fox  and  ermine  still  prowl 
about  the  cultivated  grounds,  and  the  field-mouse  [Arvicola  Pennsyl- 
vamca)y  which  is  very  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  woods,  is  equally 
80  in  the  fields.  Many  insects  are  vastly  increased  in  numbers  in 
consequence  of  the  clearing  of  the  forests.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
grasshoppers  and  locusts,  which,  in  dry  seasons,  are  very  destractive 
to  grass  and  grain ;  the  frog-spittle  insects  {Cercopis\  of  which  several 
species  are  found  in  the  fields  and  gardens,  and  are  very  injurious  to 
vegetation ;  and  the  Lepidc^tera,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  find 
greater  abundance  of  food  and  more  favourable  conditions  in  the 
burned  barrens  and  cultivated  fields  than  in  the  growing  woods. 

It  t^us  appears  that,  in  the  course  of  between  two  and  three  centuries, 
large  areas  of  the  Acadian  provinces  have  passed  through  two  or  more 
of  the  following  conditions  : — 1 .  That  of  primitive  forest ;  2.  That  of 
second-growtii  forest;  3.  That  of  the  bumed  barren;  4.  That  of 
cultivated  fields.  Each  of  these  changes  is  accompanied  with  modifi- 
cations of  the  animal  population ;  and  in  primitive  states  of  society 
each  would  imply  a  change  in  the  habits  of  the  people ;  and,  if  very 
extensive,  might  even  cause  migrations  of  tribes  and  important  changes 
of  population.  In  the  old  world,  most  countries  have  passed  through 
these  vicissitudes  in  very  early  times,  and  have  subsequently  reached 
a  more  stable  condition,  with  more  slow  and  gradual  changes ;  and  in 
extensive  regions  it  has  usually  happened  that  the  destruction  and 
removal  of  forests  have  been  effected  piecemeal,  so  as  to  extend  only 
over  limited  areas  at  one  time.  The  case  of  Denmark  would  seem  to 
have  been  an  exception  to  this.*  At  a  very  early  pre-historic  time  it 
seems  to  have  been  covered  by  forests  of  Scotch  fir.  These  were 
destroyed,  probably  by  a  great  fire  like  that  of  Miramichi.  The  people 
perished  or  were  driven  from  the  country,  and  were  replaced  by  another 
race,  while  the  forests  grew  up  again,  but  were  now  composed  of  oak. 
Still  more  recently  the  oak  forests  were  replaced  by  beech.  The  stages 
of  unrecorded  human  history  connected  in  Denmark  with,these  successive 
forests,  are  thus  summed  up  by  Steenstrap  and  Morlot : — "  1«^  A  atone 
*  Ljell,  "Antiquity  of  Man;'*  Lubbock,  in  Nat.  Uist.  Review. 
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period,  when  the  inhabitants  were  small-sized  men,  brachykephalous 
or  short  headed,  like  the  modem  Lapps,  using  stone  implements,  and 
subsisting  by  hunting.  Then  the  coimtry,  or  a  considerable  part  of  it, 
was  covered  by  forests  of  Scotch  fir  {Pinus  sylvestrU),  2di  A  bronze 
period,  in  which  implements  of  bronze  as  well  as  of  stone  were  used, 
and  the  skulls  of  the  people  were  larger  and  longer  than  in  the  previous 
period ;  while  the  country  seems  to  have  been  covered  with  forests  of 
oak  {Ciuercua  robur).  Sd,  An  iron  period,  which  lasted  to  the  historic 
times,  and  in  which  beech  forests  replaced  those  of  oak."  All  of  these 
remains  are  geologically  recent ;  and,  except  the  changes  in  the  forests, 
and  of  some  indigenous  animals  in  consequence,  and  probably  a  slight 
elevation  of  some  parts  of  Denmark,  no  material  changes  in  organic 
or  inorganic  nature  have  occurred. 

The  Danish  antiquaries  have  attempted  to  calculate  the  age  of  the 
oldest  of  these  deposits  by  considerations  based  on  the  growth  of  peat, 
and  the  succession  of  trees;  but  these  calculations  are  obviously 
unreliable.  The  first  forest  of  pines  would,  when  it  attained  maturity, 
naturally  be  destroyed,  as  usually  happens  in  America,  by  forest 
conflagrations.  It  might  perish  in  this  way  in  a  single  summer.  The 
second  growth  which  succeeded  would,  in  America,  be  birch,  poplar, 
and  similar  trees,  which  would  form  a  new  and  tall  forest  in  half  a 
century ;  and  in  two  or  three  centuries  would  probably  be  succeeded 
by  a  second  permanent  forest,  which  in  the  present  case  seems  to  have 
been  of  oak.  This  would  be  of  longer  continuance,  and  would,  inde- 
pendently of  human  agency,  only  be  replaced  by  beech,  if,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  the  latter  tree  proved  itself  more  suitable  to  the  soil, 
climate,  and  other  conditions.  Both  oak  and  beech  are  of  slow  ex- 
tension, their  seeds  not  being  carried  by  the  winds,  and  only  to  a 
limited  degree  by  birds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  changes  of  forests 
cannot  have  been  absolute  or  universal.  There  must  have  been  oak 
and  beech  groves  even  in  the  pine  woods;  and  the  growing  and 
increasing  beech  woods  would  be  contemporary  with  the  older  and 
decaying  oak  forest,  as  this  last  would  probably  perish,  not  by  fire,  but 
by  decay,  and  by  the  competition  of  the  beeches.  The  growth  of  peat 
has  also  been  appealed  to  in  connexion  with  the  succession  of  forests 
as  affording  a  mark  of  time ;  but  this  is  very  variable  even  in  the  same 
locality.  It  goes  on  very  rapidly  when  moisture  and  other  conditions 
are  favourable,  and  especially  when  it  is  aided  by  wind-falls,  drift- 
wood, or  beaver-dams,  impeding  drainage  and  contributing  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  vegetable  matter.  It  is  retarded  and  finally  terminated 
by  the  rise  of  the  surface  above  the  dndnage  level,  by  the  clearing  of 
the  country,  or  by  the  establishment  of  natural  or  artificial  drainage. 
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On  the  one  hand,  all  the  changes  observed  in  Denmark  may  have  taken 
place  within  a  minimum  time  of  two  thousand  years.  On  the  other 
handy  no  one  can  affirm  that  either  of  the  three  successive  forests  may 
not  have  flourished  for  that  length  of  time.  A  chronology  measured 
by  years,  and  based  on  such  data,  is  evidently  worthless ;  but  it  is 
interesting  in  connexion  with  our  present  subject  to  observe,  that  the 
remains  preserved  in  the  shell-heaps  or  '^  Kjokkenmodding  "  of  the 
stone  age  in  Denmark  indicate  a  wonderful  similarity  of  habits  and 
customs  with  those  of  primitive  America,  except  that  the  people  seem 
to  have  borne  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  Esquimaux  than  to  the 
ordinary  American  Indian. 

On  the  whole,  nothing  can  be  more  striking  to  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  American  Indian  than  the  entire  similarity  of  the  traces  of 
pre-historic  man  in  Europe  to  those  which  remain  of  the  primitive 
condition  of  the  American  aborigines,  whether  we  consider  their  food, 
their  implements  and  weapons,  or  their  modes  of  sepulture ;  and  it 
seems  evident  that  if  these  pre-historic  remains  are  ever  to  be  correctly 
interpreted  by  European  antiquaries,  they  must  avail  themselves  of 
American  light  for  their  guidance.  Much  of  this  light  has  already 
been  thrown  on  this  subject  by  my  friend  Professor  Wilson,  in  his 
"  Prehistoric  Man ; "  but  one  can  scarcely  open  any  European  book  on 
this  subject,  or  glance  at  any  of  the  numerous  articles  and  papers  on 
this  fertile  theme  in  scientific  journals,  without  wishing  that  those 
who  discuss  pre-historic  man  in  Europe  knew  a  little  more  of  his 
analogue  in  America.  The  subject  is  a  tempting  one,  but  I  must 
close  this  notice,  already  too  long  for  the  space  I  should  devote  to  it, 
by  remarking,  that  the  relations  in  America  of  the  short-headed  and 
long-headed  races  of  men  are  by  no  means  dissimilar  from  those  of 
the  two  similar  races  in  Europe ;  while  it  is  also  evident  that  some  pre- 
historic skulls,  supposed  to  be  of  vast  antiquity,  as,  for  instance,  that  of 
Engis,  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Algonquin  and 
Iroquois  Indians. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  POST-PLIOCENE  PERIOD. 

UN8TRATIFIED    DRIFT TRAVELLED    BOULDERS STRIATED   ROCK   SUR- 
FACES— PEAT  UNDER  BOULDER  CLAY — ORIGIN  OP  DRIFT STRATIFIED 

GRAVELS — REMAINS  OF  MASTODON. 

Tub  deposits  last  described  are  found  in  the  bed  or  on  the  margin  of 
the  existing  waters^  and  they  rest  on  the  ordinary  upland  soils,  which 
«re  consequently  older  than  they.  These  soils  and  subsoils,  which  are 
often  of  great  depth,  and  which  over  a  great  part  of  the  region  under 
consideration  completely  hide  the  rocks  which  lie  beneath,  belong  to 
the  formations  which  we  are  now  to  describe.  The  soils  and  subsoils  of 
any  country,  so  far  at  least  as  they  consist  of  mineral  matter,  are 
derived  from  the  waste  of  the  rocks  of  which  that  country  is  composed. 
Hence  we  are  in  no  way  surprised  to  find  the  soil  overlying  sandstone 
rocks  to  be  sandy,  that  over  shales  and  slates  to  consist  in  great  part 
of  clay,  or  that  overlying  limestone  to  be  calcareous ;  and  we  may 
attribute  such  appearances  to  the  mere  waste  or  decay  of  the  under- 
lying rock,  by  the  action  of  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  frost.  This 
waste  may  have  been  proceeding  ever  since  the  country  emerged  from 
beneath  the  deep,  and  need  not  necessarily  belong  to  one  geological 
period  more  than  to  another.  But  the  case  becomes  very  different 
where  we  find  the  soil  to  consist  of  or  to  contain  materials  for  whose 
presence  we  cannot  account  by  any  causes  now  in  operation  in  the 
locality ;  and  this  we  shall  find  to  be  the  case  with  the  formations  of 
that  time  which  immediately  preceded  our  Modem  epoch,  and  which 
we  name  the  Post- Pliocene ;  but  which,  from  the  nature  of  its  deposits, 
and  the  conditions  which  they  imply,  has  also  received  such  names  as 
the  drift,  the  boulder  formation,  and  the  glacial  period. 

If  we  examine  the  materials  exposed  in  ordinary  excavations,  or  on 
the  coasts  and  river  banks,  and  which  extend  from  the  surface  down 
to  the  solid  rocks,  we  find  them  to  consist  of  clay  or  sand  intermixed 
with  large  stones,  or  occasionally  of  large  stones  with  their  interstices 
filled  with  soil,  or  possibly  in  a  few  localities  of  rolled  gravel,  like  that 
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found  on  the  beach  or  in  river  beds.  If  our  inquiries  proceed  a  little 
beyond  a  mere  glance  at  these  at  first  sight  not  very  interesting 
materials,  we  may  discover  that  the  large  stones  in  the  drift  are  of  very 
different  kinds.  Some  of  them,  perhaps  the  greater  number,  may  be 
of  the  aame  kind  with  the  rocks  occurring  in  situ  in  the  vicinity. 
^Others  are  of  kinds  not  found  in  place  except  at  great  distances.  It 
ifi  fieuther  observable  that  the  clay  or  sand  containing  large  stones,  is 
not  arranged  in  layers,  but  that  its  materials  are  confusedly  intermixed. 
The  fine  rounded  gravel,  however,  is  not  only  comparatively  free 
from  large  stones,  but  it  is  arranged  in  beds  or  layers,  often  with 
bands  of  sand  between.  We  shall  also  in  some  localities  find  beds  of 
fine  clay  containing  marine  shells,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  com- 
pressed peaty  matter  underlying  the  drift  deposits. 

By  studying  the  superposition  of  these  materials,  we  may  readily 
arrive  at  the  following  arrangement  of  them  in  descending  order,  or 
from  the  newer  to  the  older : — 

1.  Gravel  and  sand  beds,  and  ancient  gravel  ridges  and  beaches, 
indicating  the  action  of  shallow  water  and  strong  currents  and 
waves. 

2.  Stratified  clay  with  shells,  ehowing  quiet  deposition  in  deeper 
water. 

3«  Unatratified  boulder  clay,  indicating  the  united  action  of  ice  and 
water. 

4.  Peaty  deposits,  belonging  to  a  land  surface  preceding  the  deposit 
of  ^  boulder  clay. 

As  the  third  of  these  formations  is  the  most  important  and  generally 
diffused  in  Acadia,  we  shall  attend  to  it  first,  and  notice  the  relation 
of  the  others  to  it. 

The  UmtrcUi/ied  Drift  or  boulder  clay  may  be  viewed  as  consisting 
of  a  base  or  paste  including  angular  and  rounded  fragments  of  rocks. 
The  base  varies  from  a  stiff  clay  to  loose  sand,  and  its  composition  and 
colour  generally  depend  upon  those  of  the  underlying  and  neighbour- 
ing rocks.  Thus,  over  sandstone  it  is  arenaceous,  over  shales  argil- 
laceous, and  over  conglomerates  and  hard  slates  pebbly  or  shingly. 
Hie  greater  number  of  the  stones  contaLoed  in  the  drift  are  usually, 
like  ^e  paste  containing  them,  derived  from  the  neighbouring  rock 
formations.  These  untravelled  fragments  are  often  of  large  size,  and 
are  usually  angular,  except  when  they  are  of  very  soft  material,  or  of 
rocks  whose  comers  readily  weather  away.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give 
illustrations  of  these  facts.  Any  one  can  observe,  that  on  passing  from 
a  granitic  district  to  one  composed  of  slate,  or  from  slate  to  sandstone, 
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the  character  of  the  loose  stones  changes  accordingly.  It  is  also  a 
matter  of  familiar  observation,  that  in  proportion  to  the  hardness  or 
softness  of  the  prevailing  rocks,  the  quantity  of  these  loose  stones 
increases  or  diminishes.  In  some  of  the  quartzite  and  granite  districts 
of  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  surface  seems  to  be  heaped  with  boulders 
with  only  a  little  soil  in  their  interstices,  and  every  little  field,  cleared 
with  immense  labour,  is  still  half-filled  with  huge  white  masses  popu- 
larly known  as  "  elephants."  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  districts  of 
soft  sandstone  and  shale,  one  may  travel  some  distance  without  seeing 
a  boulder  of  considerable  size. 

Though  I  have  called  these  fragments  untravelled,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  they  are  undisturbed.  They  have  been  lifted  firom  their 
original  beds,  heaped  upon  each  other  in  every  variety  of  position,  and 
intermixed  with  sand  and  clay,  in  a  manner  which  shows  convincingly 
that  the  sorting  action  of  running  water  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter ;  and  this  applies  not  only  to  stones  of  moderate  size,  but  to 
masses  of  ten  feet  or  more  in  diameter.  It  is  as  if  a  gigantic  harrow 
had  been  dragged  over  the  surface,  tearing  up  the  solid  rocks,  and 
mingling  their  fragments  in  a  rude  and  unsorted  mass. 

Beside  the  untravelled  fragments,  the  drift  always  contains  boulders 
derived  from  distant  localities,  to  which  in  many  cases  we  can  trace 
thpm ;  and  I  shall  mention  a  few  instances  of  this  to  show  how  ex- 
tensive has  been  this  transport  of  detritus.  In  the  low  country  of 
Cumberland  there  are  few  boulders,  but  of  the  few  that  appear,  some 
belong  to  the  hard  rocks  of  the  Cobequid  Hills  to  the  southward ;  others 
may  have  been  derived  from  the  somewhat  similar  hills  of  New 
Brunswick.  On  the  summits  of  the  Cobequid  Hills  and  their  northern 
slopes,  we  find  angular  fragments  of  the  sandstones  of  the  plain  below, 
not  only  drifted  from  their  original  sites,  but  elevated  several  hundreds 
of  feet  above  them.  To  the  southward  and  eastward  of  the  Cobequids, 
throughout  Colchester,  Northern  Hants,  and  Pictou,  fragments  from 
these  hills,  usually  much  rounded,  are  the  most  abundant  travelled 
boulders,  showing  that  there  has  been  great  driftage  from  this  elevated 
tract.  In  like  manner,  the  long  ridge  of  trap  rocks  extending  from 
Cape  Blomidon  to  Briar  Island  has  sent  off  great  quantities  of  boulders 
across  the  sandstone  valley  which  bounds  it  on  the  south,  and  up  the 
slopes  of  the  slate  and  granite  hills  to  the  southward  of  this  valley. 
Well  characterized  fragments  of  trap  from  Blomidon  may  be  seen 
near  the  town  of  Windsor ;  and  I  have  seen  unmistakable  fragments 
of  similar  rock  from  Digby  Neck,  on  the  Tusket  River,  thirty  miles 
from  their  original  position.  On  the  other  hand,  numerous  boulders 
of  granite  have  been  carried  to  the  northward  from  the  hills  of 
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Annapolis,  and  deposited  on  the  slopes  of  the  opposite  trappean  ridge ; 
and  some  of  them  have  been  carried  round  its  eastern  end,  and  now  lie 
on  the  shores  of  Londonderry  and  Onslow.  So  also,  while  immense 
numbers  of  boulders  have  been  scattered  over  the  south  coast  from 
the  granite  and  quartz  rock  ridges  immediately  inland,  many  have 
drifted  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  may  be  found  scattered  over  the 
coimties  of  Sydney,  Pictou,  and  Colchester.  These  facts  show  that 
the  transport  of  travelled  blocks,  though  it  may  here  as  in  other  parts 
of  America,  have  been  principally  from  the  northward,  has  by  no  means 
been  exclusively  so ;  boulders  having  been  carried  in  various  directions, 
and  more  especially  from  the  more  elevated  and  rocky  districts  to  the 
lower  grounds  in  their  vicinity.  Professor  Hind  has  shown  the 
existence  of  a  similar  relation  between  the  boulders  of  New  Brunswick 
and  the  hilly  ranges  of  that  country. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  removal  of  these  travelled 
masses  has  occasioned  important  changes  of  the  surface,  or,  to  use  the 
ordinary  geological  term,  there  has  been  very  extensive  denudation  in 
the  production  of  the  boulder  deposits.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  present  features  of  the  surface  indeed  result  from  this  cause ;  the 
ridges  of  Cumberland,  the  deep  valley  of  Comwallis  and  Annapolis, 
the  great  gorges  crossing  the  Cobequid  Mountains  and  the  western 
end  of  the  North  Mountains  in  Annapolis  and  Digby  counties,  such 
eminences  as  the  Greenhill  in  Pictou  county,  and  Onslow  Mountain  in 
Colchester,  are  due  in  great  part  to  the  removal  of  soft  rocks  by 
denuding  agencies  of  this  period,  while  the  harder  rocks  remained  in 
projecting  ridges.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  shown  that  many 
masses  of  rock  which  once  projected  above  the  surface  have  been 
greatly  diminished  or  entirely  removed. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  effects  of  the  transport  of  surface 
materials  is  the  scratching  and  polishing  of  rock  surfaces j  a  phenomenon 
which  prevails  very  extensively  over  the  northern  parts  of  America 
and  Europe,  and  may  be  frequently  observed  in  Nova  Scotia.  Indeed 
it  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  that  when  a  fresh  rock-surface 
is  uncovered  by  the  removal  of  the  boulder  clay,  it  is  found  to  be 
smoothed  and  marked  with  striae,  scratches,  and  furrows,  usually  in  a 
uniform  direction  ;  the  whole  being  evidently  the  result  of  the  passage 
of  heavy  and  hard  substances  over  the  surface.  These  scratches  or 
furrows  are  useful  as  indicating  the  direction  in  which  the  mass  of 
superficial  detritus  has  been  moved;  and  I  have  even  used  this 
direction  with  success  in  tracing  useful  minerals  found  in  fragments 
among  the  drift  to  the  sources  whence  they  were  derived.  I  give 
below  the  directions  of  the  diluvial  scratches  in  a  number  of  localities 
in  dififerent  parts  of  the  province. 
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Point  Pleasant,  and  other  places  near  Halifax, 

exposure  south,  very  distinct  striae,       .         S.  20"*  E.  to  S.  30^  E. 
Head  of  the  Basin,  exposure  south,  hut  in  a 

valley,         .... 
La  Have  River,  exposure  S.E., 
Petite  River,  exposure  S. 
Bear  River,  exposure  N., 
Rawdon,  exposure  N.,     . 
The  Grore  Mountain,  exposure  N.,  two  sets  of 

stride,  respectively,       .... 
Windsor  Road,  exposure  not  noted. 
Gay's  River,  exposure  N.,        .         .         . 
Musquodohoit  Harhour,  exposure  S., 
Near  Pictou,  exposure  E.,  in  a  valley, 
Poison's  Lake,  summit  of  a  ridge,    . 
Near  Guyshoro',  exposure  not  noted, 
Sydney  Mines,  Cape  Breton,  exposure  S. 

The  ahove  instances  show  a  tendency  to  a  southerly  and  south- 
easterly direction,  which  accords  with  the  prevailing  course  in  most 
parts  of  North-eastern  America.  Local  circumstances  have,  however, 
modified  this  prevailing  direction;  and  it  is  interesting  to  ohserve 
that,  while  S.  E.  is  the  prevailing  direction  in  Acadia  and  New 
England,  it  is  exceptional  in  the  St  Lawrence  valley,  where  the 
prevailing  direction  is  S.W."|-  Professor  Hind  has  given  a  tahle  of 
similar  striation  in  New  Brunswick,  showing  that  the  direction  ranges 
from  N.  10**  W.  to  N.  30**  E.,  in  all  except  a  very  few  cases.  On  Blue 
Mountains,  1650  feet  above  the  sea,  it  is  stated  to  be  N.  and  S.  As 
in  Nova  Scotia,  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  course. 

The  travelled  and  untravelled  boulders  are  usually  intermixed  in 
the  drift.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  former  appear  to  be  most 
numerous  near  the  surface  of  the  mass,  and  their  horizontal  distribution 
is  also  very  irregular.  In  examining  coast  sections  of  the  drift,  we 
may  find  for  some  distance  a  great  abundance  of  angular  blocks,  with 
few  travelled  boulders,  and  then  we  may  observe  a  portion  of  the 
shore  or  bank  in  which  both  varieties  are  equally  intermixed,  or  in 
which  travelled  boulders  prevail ;  and  we  may  often  observe  particular 
kinds  of  these  last  grouped  together,  as,  for  instance,  a  number  of 
blocks  of  granite,  greenstone,  syenite,  etc.,  all  lying  together,  as 
if  they  had  been  removed  from  their  original  beds  and  all  deposited 

*  The  aboye  and  other  courses  in  this  yolame  are  maffnetic^  the  average  yariation 
being  about  18'  W. 
t  Logan,  **  Report  on  Geology  of  Canada.*' 
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together  at  one  operation.  On  the  surface  of  the  country  where  the* 
woods  have  been  removed^  this  arrangement  is  sometimes  equally/ 
evident;  thus  hundreds  of  granite  boulders  may  be  seen  to  cumber 
one  limited  spot,  while  in  its  neighbourhood  they  are  compara- 
tively rare.  It  is  also  well  known  to  the  farmers  in  the  more  rocky 
districts,  that  many  spots  which  appear  to  be  covered  widi  boidders 
have,  when  these  are  removed,  a  layer  of  soil  comparatively  free  from, 
stones  beneath.  These  appearances  may  in  some  instances  result 
from  the  action  of  currents  of  water,  which  have  in  spots  carried  off 
the  sand  or  clay,  leaving  the  boulders  behind ;  but  in  many  cases  this 
is  manifestly  the  original  arrangement  of  the  material. 

Boulders  or  travelled  stones  are  often  found  in  places  where  tiiere. 
is  no  other  drift.  For  example,  on  bare  granite  hills,  about  500  feet 
in  height,  near  the  St  Mary's  River,  there  are  large  angular  blocks, 
of  qnartzite,  derived  from  the  ridges  of  that  material  which  abound  in^ 
the  district,  but  are  separated  from  the  hills  on  which  the  fragments 
lie  by  deep  valleys. 

In  Canada  and  the  Northern  States,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  marine 
diells  are  sometimes  found  in  the  boulder  formation  as  well  as  in  the 
clays  overiying  it ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these  shells  are  of 
such  species  as  indicate  a  colder  or  more  arctic  climate  than  that 
which  at  present  prevails  in  those  countries.  In  Nova  Scotia  I  have 
observed  nothing  of  this  kind ;  and  the  only  evidence  of  organic  life, 
during  the  boulder  period,  or  immediately  before  it,  that  I  have  noticed 
is  a  hardened  peaty  bed  which  appears  under  the  boulder  clay  on  the 
north-west  arm  of  the  River  of  Inhabitants  in  Cape  Breton.  It  rests 
upon  gray  clay  similar  to  that  wbieh  underlies  peat  bogs,  and  is  over- 
laid by  nearly  twenty  feet  of  boulder  clay.  Pressure  has  rendered  it 
neariy  as  hard  as  coal,  though  it  is  somewhat- tougher  and  more  earthy 
than  good  coal.  It  has  a  glossy  appearance  when  rubbed  or  scratched 
with  a  knife,  bums  with  considerable  flame,  and  approaches  in  its 
characters  to  the  brown  coals  or  more  imperfect  varieties  of  bituminous 
coal.  It  contains  many  small  roots  and  branches,  apparently  of 
coniferous  trees  allied  to  the  spruces.  The  vegetable  matter  composing 
this  bed  must  have  flourished  before  the  drift  was  spread  over  the 
province,  so  that  it  belongs  to  some  part  (probably  one  of  the  later 
parts)  of  the  great  tertiary  group  of  rocks  of  which  the  drift  is  the 
latest  member. 

K  we  ask  what  has  been  the  origin  of  this  great  mass  of  shifted  and 
drifted  material,  which  overspreads  the  surface  not  only  of  the  district 
we  are  now  describing,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  land  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  we  raise  one  of  the  most  vexed  questions  of  modem  ge^ 
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ology.  In  reasoning,  however,  on  this  subject  as  regards  Nova  Scotia, 
I  have  the  advantage  of  appealing  to  causes  now  in  operation  within 
the  country,  and  which  are  at  present  admitted  by  the  greater  number 
of  modern  geological  authorities  to  afford  the  best  explanation  of  the 
phenomena.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  at  once  be  admitted  that  no 
Bach  operations  as  those  which  formed  the  drift  are  now  in  progress  on 
the  surface  of  the  land,  so  that  the  drift  is  a  relic  of  a  past  state  of 
things,  in  bo  far  at  least  as  regards  the  localities  in  which  it  now  rests. 
In  the  next  place,  wo  find,  on  examining  the  drift,  that  it  strongly  re- 
sembles, though  on  a  greater  scale,  the  effects  now  produced  by  frost 
and  floating  ice.  Frost  breaks  up  the  surface  of  the  most  solid  rocks, 
and  throws  down  cliffs  and  precipices.  Floating  ice  annually  takes 
np  and  removes  immense  quantities  of  loose  stones  from  the  shores, 
and  deposits  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  or  on  distant  parts  of  the 
coasts.  Very  heavy  masses  are  removed  in  this  way.  I  have  seen  in 
the  Strait  of  Caneeau  large  stones,  ten  feet  in  diameter,  that  had  been 
taken  from  below  low-water  mark  and  pushed  up  upon  the  beach. 
Stones  BO  large  that  they  had  to  be  removed  by  blasting,  have  been 
taken  from  the  base  of  the  cliffs  at  the  Joggins  and  deposited  off  the 
coal-loading  pier,  and  I  have  seen  resting  on  the  mud-flats  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Petitcodiac  River  a  boulder  at  least  eight  feet  in  length, 
that  had  been  floated  by  the  ice  down  the  river  (Fig,  11).     Anotlier 

Fig.  11.—  Traveled  Sioae,  PetiteoditK  River. 


testimony  to  the  same  fact  is  furnished  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
huge  piles  of  fallen  rock  are  removed  by  the  floating  ice  from  the  base 
of  the  trap  cliffs  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  the 
surface  of  the  land,  while  its  projecting  rooks  were  still  uncovered  by 
surface  deposits,  exposed  for  raany  successive  centuries  to  the  action 
of  alternate  frosts  and  thaws,  the  whole  of  the  untravellcd  drift  might 
have  been  accumulated  on  its  surface.  Let  it  then  be  submerged 
until  its  hill-tops  should  become  islands  or  reefs  of  rocks  in  a  sea  loaded 
in  winter  and  spring  with  drift  ice,  floated  along  by  currents,  which, 
like  the  present  Arctic  current,  would  set  from  N.E,  to  S.W.  with 
various  modificatioos  produced  by  local  causes.     We  have  in  these 
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causes  ample  means  for  accounting  for  the  whole  of  the  appearances, 
including  the  travelled  blocks  and  the  scratched  and  polii^ed  rock- 
surfiEtces.  This,  however,  is  only  a  general  explanation.  Had  we 
time  to  follow  it  into  details,  many  most  interesting  and  compli- 
cated facts  and  processes  would  be  discovered.  I  mention  merely  one 
for  an  example,  as  it  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  land  may 
have  subsided  beneath  the  boulder-bearing  seas.  I  have  stated  that 
large  blocks  of  sandstone  from  the  plains  of  Cumberland  have  been 
carried  to  the  summits  of  the  Cobequid  Mountains.  When  these 
blocks  were  carried  to  their  present  place,  the  waters  must  have 
reached  to  the  siunmits  of  the  hills  ;  but  at  that  time  the  plain  from 
which  these  blocks  came  must  have  been  several  hundred  feet  below 
the  sea-level.  How  then  could  ice  take  them  from  such  a  depth? 
We  may  fancy  huge  icebergs  grounding  in  this  deep  water,  but  they 
could  not  float  over  the  hills  or  ground  against  their  summits.  The 
explanation  is  that  the  country  was  gradually  subsiding.  While  the 
water  was  shallow,  the  blocks  were  drifted  against  the  base  of  the  hills. 
As  the  land  sunk,  the  ice-fields  of  successive  years  gradually  pushed 
them  higher,  until  the  summits  of  the  hills  were  submerged  so  deeply 
that  the  ice  could  no  longer  take  up  the  blocks.  Most  of  the  ap- 
parent anomalies  of  the  drift  may  be  explained  in  such  ways,  when 
the  theory  of  ice- carriage  is  once  admitted. 

I  have  retained  the  above  explanation  of  the  boulder  clay,  which 
appeared  in  my  edition  of  1855,  because  I  have  as  yet  seen  no  reason 
to  change  my  opinion  on  the  subject,  although  I  have  since  that  time 
had  opportunities  of  studying  the  Post-pliocene  of  Canada  and  other 
parts  of  America  and  of  Europe,  and  have  read  nearly  all  that  has 
been  written  by  the  advocates  of  a  terrestrial  origin  of  this  deposit,  in 
a  supposed  glacial  period  when  the  whole  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  and  America  are  imagined  to  have  been  covered  with  glaciers, 
or  rather  with  a  universal  glacier  like  that  of  Greenland,  but  on  an 
enormously  larger  scale.  The  more  I  have  considered  this  hypothesis, 
the  more  improbable  it  has  appeared,  whether  in  a  mechanical,  me- 
teorological, or  geological  point  of  view ;  and  a  recent  visit  to  Mont 
filano,  and  the  study  of  the  effects  produced  by  icebergs  in  the  Straits 
of  Belleisle,  have  more  fully  established  in  my  mind  the  belief  that 
floating  ice  and  the  Arctic  current  have  been  the  grand  agents  em- 
ployed. As  the  glacier  hypothesis  of  Agassiz,  Ramsay,  and  others,  has 
been  incorporated  into  the  best  American  text-book  of  geology,  that 
of  Professor  Dana,  and  has  recently  been  ably  advocated  in  the  case  of 
New  Brunswick,  I  may  here  give  some  of  my  reasons  for  dissenting 
from  it,  as  stated  in  a  paper  published  some  time  ago  in  Canada. 

£ 
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The  facts  to  be  accounted  for  are  the  striatlon  and  polishing  of 
rock  surfaces,  the  deposit  of  a  sheet  of  unstratified  clay  and  stones, 
the  transport  of  boulders  from  distant  sites  lying  to  the  northward, 
and  the  deposit  on  the  boulder  clay  of  beds  of  stratified  clay  and  sand, 
containing  marine  shells.  The  rival  theories  in  discussion  are,— ^/Fr^ 
that  which  supposes  a  gradual  subsidence  and  re-elevation,  with  the 
action  of  the  sea  and  its  currents,  bearing  ice  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year ;  and,  secondly^  that  which  supposes  the  American  land  to  have 
been  covered  with  a  sheet  of  glacier  several  thousands  of  feet  thick. 

The  last  of  these  theories,  without  attempting  to  undervalue  its 
application  to  such  regions  as  those  of  the  Alps  or  of  Spitzbergen  or 
Greenland,  has  appeared  to  me  inapplicable  to  the  diift  deposits  of 
eastern  America,  for  the  following  among  other  reasons : — 

1.  It  requires  a  series  of  suppositions  unlikely  in  themselves  and 
not  warranted  by  facts.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  coin- 
cidence of  a  wide-spread  continent  and  a  universal  covering  of  ice 
in  a  temperate  latitude.  In  the  existing  state  of  the  world,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  ordinary  conditions  required  by  glaciers  in  temperate 
latitudes  are  elevated  chains  and  peaks  extending  above  the  snow- 
line ;  and  that  cases  in  which,  in  such  latitudes,  glaciers  extend  nearly 
to  the  sea-level,  occur  only  where  the  mean  temperature  is  reduced 
by  cold  ocean-currents  approaching  to  high  land,  as  for  instance  in 
Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the  southern  extremity  of  South  America.  But 
the  temperate  regions  of  North  America  could  not  be  covered  with 
a  permanent  mantle  of  ice  under  the  existing  conditions  of  solar 
radiation ;  for,  even  if  the  whole  were  elevated  into  a  table-land,  its 
breadth  would  secure  a  sufficient  summer  heat  to  melt  away  the  ice, 
except  from  high  mountain-peaks.  Either,  then,  there  must  have  been 
immense  mountain-chains  which  have  disappeared,  or  there  must  have 
been  some  unexampled  astronomical  cause  of  refrigeration,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  earth  passing  into  a  colder  portion  of  space,  or  the  amount 
of  solar  heat  being  diminished.  But  the  former  supposition  has  no 
warrant  from  geology,  and  astronomy  affords  no  evidence  for  the  latter 
view,  which,  besides,  would  imply  a  diminution  of  evaporation  mili- 
tating as  mucli  against  the  glacier  theory  as  would  an  excess  of  heat. 
An  attempt  has  recently  been  made  by  Professor  Frankland  to  account 
for  such  a  state  of  things  by  the  supposition  of  a  higher  temperature 
of  the  sea,  along  with  a  colder  temperature  of  the  land;  but  this 
inversion  of  the  usual  state  of  things  is  unwarranted  by  the  doctrine 
of  the  secular  cooling  of  the  earth ;  it  is  contradicted  by  the  fossils  of 
the  period,  which  show  that  the  seas  were  colder  than  at  present; 
and  if  it  existed,  it  could  not  produce  the  effects  required,  unless  a 
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preternatural  arrest  were  at  the  same  time  laid  on  the  winds,  which 
spread  the  temperature  of  the  sea  over  the  land.  The  alleged  facts 
observed  in  Norway,  and  stated  to  support  this  view,  are  evidently 
nothing  but  the  results  ordinarily  observed  in  ranges  of  hills,  one  side 
of  which  fronts  cold  sea- water,  and  the  other  land  warmed  in  summer 
by  the  sun. 

The  supposed  effects  of  the  varying  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
BO  ably  expounded  by  Mr  Croll,  are  no  doubt  deserving  of  consider- 
ation in  this  connexion ;  but  I  agree  with  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  regarding 
them  as  insufficient  to  produce  any  effect  so  great  as  that  refrigeration 
supposed  by  the  theory  now  before  us,  even  if  aided  by  what  Sir 
Charles  truly  regards  as  a  more  important  cause  of  cold, — ^namely, 
a  different  distribution  of  land  and  water,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
a  great  excess  of  land  in  high  latitudes.       :.  '] 

2.  It  seems  physically  impossible  that  a  sheet  of  ice,  such  as  that 
supposed,  could  move  over  an  uneven  surface,  striating  it  in  directions 
uniform  over  vast  areas,  and  often  different  from  the  present  inclina- 
tions of  the  surface.  Glacier  ice  may  move  on  very  slight  slopes,  but 
it  must  follow  these ;  and  the  only  result  of  the  immense  accumulation 
of  ice  supposed,  would  be  to  prevent  motion  altogether  by  the  want 
of  slope  or  the  counteraction  of  opposing  slopes,  or  to  induce  a  slight 
and  irregular  motion  toward  the  margins  or  outward  from  the  more 
prominent  protuberances. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that,  as  Hopkins  has  shown,  it  is  only 
the  sliding  motion  of  glaciers  that  can  polish  or  erode  surfaces,  and 
that  any  internal  changes  resulting  from  the  mere  weight  of  a  thick 
mass  of  ice  resting  on  a  level  surface,  could  have  little  or  no  influence 
in  this  way. 

3.  The  transport  of  boulders  to  great  distances,  and  the  lodgment 
of  them  on  hill-tops,  could  not  have  been  occasioned  by  glaciers. 
These  carry  downward  the  blocks  that  fall  on  them  from  wasting 
cliffs.  But  the  universal  glacier  supposed  could  have  no  such  cliffs 
from  which  to  collect ;  and  it  must  have  carried  boulders  for  hundreds 
of  miles,  and  left  them  on  points  as  high  as  those  they  were  taken 
from.  On  the  Montreal  Mountain,  at  a  height  of  600  feet  above  the 
sea,  are  huge  boulders  of  feldspar  from  the  Lauren  tide  Hills,  which 
must  have  been  carried  50  to  100  miles  from  points  of  scarcely  greater 
elevation,  and  over  a  valley  in  which  the  striae  are  in  a  direction  nearly 
at  right  angles  with  that  of  the  probable  driftage  of  the  boulders. 
Quite  as  striking  examples  occur  in  many  parts  of  this  country.  It 
is  also  to  be  observed  that  boulders,  often  of  large  size,  occur  scattered 
through  the  marine  stratified  clays  and  sands  containing  sea-shells ; 
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and  whatever  views  may  be  entertained  as  to  other  boulders,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  these  have  been  borne  by  floating  ice.  Nor  is  it  true, 
as  has  been  often  affirmed,  that  the  boulder  clay  is  destitute  of  marine 
fossils.  At  Isle  Verte,  Riviere  du  Loup,  Murray  Bay,  and  St  Nicholas 
on  the  St  Lawrence,  and  also  at  Cape  Elizabeth,  near  Portland,  there 
are  tough  stony  clays  of  the  nature  of  true  "  till,"  and  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  drift,  which  contain  numerous  marine  shells  of  the  usual 
Post-pliocene  species. 

4.  The  Post-pliocene  deposits  of  Canada,  in  their  fossil  remains 
and  general  character,  indicate  a  gradual  elevation  from  a  state  of 
depression,  which  on  the  evidence  of  fossils  must  have  extended  to  at 
least  500  feet,  and  on  that  of  far-travelled  boulders  to  several  times 
that  amount ;  while  there  is  nothing  but  the  boulder  clay  to  represent 
the  previous  subsidence,  and  nothing  whatever  to  represent  the  sup- 
posed previous  ice-clad  state  of  the  land,  except  the  scratches  on  the 
rock  surfaces,  which  must  have  been  caused  by  the  same  agency  which 
deposited  the  boulder  clay. 

5.  The  peat  deposits,  with  fir-roots,  found  below  the  boulder  clay 
in  Cape  Breton,  the  remains  of  plants  and  land- snails  in  the  marine 
clays  of  the  Ottawa,  and  the  shells  of  the  St  LaAvrence  clays  and 
sands,  show  that  the  sea  at  the  period  in  question  had  nearly  the  tem- 
perature of  the  present  Arctic  currents  of  our  coasts,  and  that  the  land 
was  not  covered  with  ice,  but  supported  a  vegetation  similar  to  that 
of  Labrador  and  the  north  shore  of  the  St  Lawrence  at  present  This 
evidence  refers  not  to  the  later  peiiod  of  the  Mammoth  and  Mastodon, 
when  the  re-elevation  was  perhaps  nearly  complete,  but  to  the  earlier 
period  contemporaneous  with  or  immediately  following  the  supposed 
glacier  period.  In  my  former  papers  on  the  Post-pliocene  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  I  have  shown  that  the  change  of  climate  involved  is  not 
greater  than  that  which  may  have  been  due  to  the  subsidence  of  land, 
and  to  the  change  of  course  of  the  Arctic  current,  actually  proved  by 
the  deposits  themselves. 

These  objections  might  be  pursued  to  much  greater  length;  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  there  are,  in  the  case  of  north-eastern 
America,  strong  reasons  against  the  existence  of  any  such  period  of 
extreme  glaciation  as  supposed  by  many  geologists ;  and  that  if  we 
can  otherwise  explain  the  rock  striation  and  polishing,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  fiords  and  lake  basins,  the  strong  points  with  these  theorists, 
we  can  dispense  altogether  with  the  portentous  changes  in  physical 
geography  involved  in  their  views,  and  which  are  not  necessary  to 
explain  any  of  the  other  phenomena. 

On  these  points,  tlie  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada 
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throws  new  light ;  though  Sir  William  Logan,  with  his  usual  caution, 
has  not  committed  himself  to  theoretical  conclusions ;  and  in  one  or 
two  local  cases  he  seems  to  favour  the  glacier  theory.  It  has  long 
heen  known  to  geologists,  that  in  north-eastern  America,  two  main 
directions  of  striation  of  rock  surfaces  occur,  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, and  from  north-west  to  south-east ;  and  that  locally  the  directions 
vary  from  these  to  north  and  south  and  east  and  west.  Various 
attempts  have  been  made,  but  without  much  success,  to  account  for 
these  directions  of  striation  by  the  motion  of  glaciers ;  and  while  it  is 
quite  easy  for  any  one  prepossessed  with  this  view  to  account  in  this 
way  for  the  striation  in  a  particular  valley  or  part  of  a  valley,  yet  so 
many  exceptional  facts  occur  as  to  throw  doubt  on  the  explanation, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  few  of  the  smaller  and  steeper  mountain 
gorges. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Survey  of  Canada  a  valuable  table  of  these 
striations  is  given,  from  which  it  appears  that  they  are  locally 
distributed  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  a  decided  gleam  of  light  on 
their  origin. 

It  would  seem  that  the  dominant  direction  in  the  valley  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  along  the  high  lands  to  the  north  of  it,  and  across  western 
New  York,  is  north-east  and  south-west ;  and  that  there  is  another 
aeries  of  scratches  running  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  former,  across 
the  neck  of  land  between  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Ontario,  down  t&e 
valley  of  the  Ottawa,  and  across  parts  of  the  Eastern  Townships,  con- 
necting with  the  prevalent  south  and  south-east  striation  which  occurs 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Connecticut  and  Lake  Champlain,  and  elsewhere 
in  New  England,  as  well  as  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 
What  were  the  determining  conditions  of  these  two  courses,  and  were 
they  contemporaneous  or  distinct  in  time?  The  first  point  to  be 
settled  in  answering  these  questions  is  the  direction  of  the  force  which 
caused  the  striae.  Now,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  from  my 
own  observations  as  well  as  from  those  of  others,  that  for  the  south- 
west striation  the  direction  was^om  the  ocean  toward  the  interior, 
against  the  slope  of  the  St  Lawrence  valley*  The  crag-and-tail  forms 
of  all  our  isolated  hilb,  and  the  direction  of  transport  of  boulders 
carried  from  them,  <6how  that  throughout  Canada  the  movement  was 
from  north-east  to  south-west.*  This  at  once  disposes  of  the  glacier- 
theory  for  the  prevailing  set  of  strise ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  a  glacier 
moving  firom  the  Atlantic  up  into  the  interior.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  eminently  favourable  to  the  idea  of  ocean  drift.     A  subsidence  of 

*  The  few  exceptional  cases  appear  to  belong  mostly  to  the  Uter  period  of  the 
■tratified  sands. 
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America,  such  as  would  at  present  convert  all  the  plains  of  Canada 
and  New  York  and  New  England  into  sea,  would  determine  the 
course  of  the  Arctic  current  over  this  submerged  land  from  north-east 
to  south-west;  and  as  the  current  would  move  up  a  slope^  the  ice 
which  it  bore  would  tend  to  ground,  and  to  grind  the  bottom  as  it 
passed  into  shallower  water;  for  it  must  be  observed  that  the  character 
of  slope  which  enables  a  glacier  to  grind  the  surface  may  prevent  ice 
borne  by  a  current  from  doing  so,  and  vice  versa. 

Now  we  know  that  in  the  Post-pliocene  period  eastern  America  was 
submerged,  and  consequently  the  striation  at  once  comes  into  harmony 
with  other  geological  facts.  We  have,  of  course,  to  suppose  that  the 
striation  took  place  during  submergence,  and  that  the  process  was  slow 
and  gradual,  beginning  near  the  sea  and  at  the  lower  levels,  and 
carried  upwards  to  the  higher  grounds  in  successive  centuries,  while 
the  portions  previously  striated  were  covered  with  deposits  swept 
down  from  the  sinking  land  or  dropped  from  melting  ice.  It  would 
be  easy  to  show  that  this  view  corresponds  with  many  of  the 
minor  facts. 

Farther,  the  theory  thus  stated  accounts  for  the  excavation  of  the 
deep  and  land-locked  basins  of  our  great  American  lakes.  Ocean 
currents,  if  cold,  and  clinging  to  the  bottom,  must  cut  out  pot-holes, 
just  as  rivers  do,  though  geologists  are  too  apt  to  limit  their  function 
to  the  throwing  up  of  banks.  The  course  of  the  present  Arctic  current 
along  the  American  coast  has  its  deep  hollows  as  well  as  its  sand- 
banks. Our  American  lake-basins  are  cut  out  deeply  into  the  softer 
strata.  Running  water  on  the  land  would  not  have  done  this,  for  it 
could  have  no  outlet ;  nor  could  this  result  be  effected  by  breakers. 
Glaciers  could  not  have  effected  it ;  for  even  if  the  climatal  conditions 
for  these  were  admitted,  there  is  no  height  of  land  to  give  them 
momentum.  But  if  we  suppose  the  land  submerged  so  that  the  Arctic 
current,  flowing  from  the  north-east,  should  pour  over  the  Laurentian 
rocks  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron,  it  would 
necessarily  cut  out  of  the  softer  Silurian  strata  just  such  basins,  drifting 
their  materials  to  the  south-west.  At  the  same  time,  the  lower  strata 
of  the  current  would  be  powerfully  determined  through  the  strait 
between  the  Adirondac  and  Laurentide  Hills,  and,  flowing  over  the 
ridge  of  hard  rock  which  connects  them  at  the  Thousand  Islands, 
would  cut  out  the  long  basin  of  Lake  Ontario,  heaping  up  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  lee  of  the  Laurentian  ridge,  the  great  mass  of  boulder 
clay  which  intervenes  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Georgian  Bay. 
Lake  Erie  may  have  been  cut  by  the  flow  of  the  upper  layers  of  water 
over  the  Middle  Silurian  escarpment;  and  Lake  Michigan,  though 
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less  closely  connected  with  the  direction  of  the  current,  is,  like  the 
others,  due  to  the  action  of  a  continuous  eroding  force  on  rocks  of 
unequal  hardness. 

The  predominant  south-west  striation,  and  the  cutting  of  the  upper 
lakes,  demand  an  outlet  to  the  west  for  the  Arctic  current.  But  hoth 
during  depression  and  elevation  of  the  land,  there  must  have  been  a 
time  when  this  outlet  was  obstructed,  and  when  the  lower  levels  of 
New  York,  New  England,  and  Canada  were  still  under  water.  Then 
the  valley  of  the  Ottawa,  that  of  the  Mohawk,  and  the  low  country 
between  Lakes  Ontario  and  Huron,  and  the  valleys  of  Lake  Champlain 
and  the  Connecticut,  would  be  straits  or  arms  of  the  sea,  and  the 
current,  obstructed  in  its  direct  flow,  would  set  principally  along  these, 
and  act  on  the  rocks  in  north  and  south  and  north-west  and  south-east 
directions.  To  this  portion  of  the  process  I  would  attribute  the 
north-west  and  south-east  striation.  It  is  true  that  this  view  does  not 
account  for  the  south-east  striae  observed  on  some  high  peaks  in  New 
England ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  even  at  the  time  of  greatest 
depression,  the  Arctic  current  would  cling  to  the  northern  land,  or  be 
thrown  so  rapidly  to  the  west  that  its  direct  action  might  not  reach 
such  summits. 

Nor  would  I  exclude  altogether  the  action  of  glaciers  in  eastern 
America,  though  I  must  dissent  from  any  view  which  would  assign 
to  them  the  principal  agency  in  our  glacial  phenomena.  Under  a 
condition  of  the  continent  in  which  only  its  higher  peaks  were  above 
the  water,  the  air  would  be  so  moist,  and  the  temperature  so  low, 
that  permanent  ice  may  have  clung  about  mountains  in  the  temperate 
latitudes.  The  striation  itself  shows  that  there  must  have  been 
extensive  glaciers,  as  now,  in  the  extreme  Arctic  regions.  Yet  I 
think  that  most  of  the  alleged  instances  must  be  founded  on  error, 
and  that  old  sea-beaches  have  been  mistaken  for  moraines.  I  have 
failed  to  find  even  in  our  higher  mountains  any  distinct  sign  of 
glacier  action,  though  the  action  of  the  ocean-breakers  is  visible 
almost  to  their  summits;  and  though  I  have  observed  in  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia  many  old  sea-beaches,  gravel-ridges,  and  lake- 
margins,  I  have  seen  nothing  that  could  fairly  be  regarded  as  the 
work  of  glaciers.  The  so-called  moraines,  in  so  far  as  my  observa- 
tion extends,  are  more  probably  shingle  beaches  and  bars,  old 
coast-lines  loaded  with  boulders,  trains  of  boulders  or  '^  ozars.''  Most 
of  them  convey  to  my  mind  the  impression  of  ice-action  along  a 
slowly  subsiding  coast,  forming  successive  deposits  of  stones  in  the 
shallow  water,  and  burying  them  in  clay  and  smaller  stones  as  the 
depth  increased.     These  deposits  were  again  modified  diuing  emer- 
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gence,  when  the  old  ridges  were  sometimes  bared  by  denudation,  and 
new  ones  heaped  up.* 

I  shall  close  these  remarks,  perhaps  already  too  tedious,  by  a  mere 
reference  to  the  alleged  prevalence  of  lake  basins  and  fiords  in  high 
northern  latitudes,  as  connected  with  gkcial  action.  In  reasoning  on 
this,  it  seems  to  be  overlooked  that  the  prevalence  of  hard  meta- 
morphic  rocks  over  wide  areas  in  the  north  is  one  element  in  the 
matter.  Again,  cold  Arctic  currents  are  the  cutters  of  basins,  not 
the  warm  surface-currents.  Further,  the  fiords  on  coasts  like  the 
deep  lateral  valleys  of  mountains  are  evidences  of  the  action  of  the 
waves  and  currents  rather  than  of  that  of  ice.  I  am  sure  that  this  is 
the  case  with  the  numerous  indentations  of  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 
which  are  cut  into  the  softer  and  more  shattered  bands  of  rock ;  and 
show,  in  raised  beaches  and  gravel  ridges  like  those  of  the  present 
coast,  the  levels  of  the  sea  at  the  time  of  their  formation. 

In  Nova  Scotia  we  have  the  means  of  applying  another  and  crucial 
test  to  this  theory  of  lake  basins.  The  whole  surfieu^e  of  the  peninsula 
has  been  striated  and  polished ;  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  one- 
third  of  its  area  is  occupied  by  lakes,  most  of  them  of  small  dimension. 
Now  these  lakes  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  those  metamorphic 
regions  where  unequal  hardness  and  imperfect  facilities  for  drainage 
tend  to  promote  their  occurrence.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we 
are  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  the  lake  basins  in  these  local  causes,  and 
not  in  any  universal  covering  of  glacier.  Further,  as  I  have  above 
shown,  the  manner  in  which  the  great  Canadian  lakes  have  been  cut 
out  of  the  softer  materials,  and  their  relations  to  the  neighbouring 
harder  portions  of  the  country,  prove  that  these  great  basins  may  be 
due  to  the  action  of  ocean-currents,  a  cause  to  which  I  would  attribute 
also  the  greater  part  of  the  smaller  lakes  of  Nova  Scotia.  To  these 
reasons  I  may  add  the  following  comparative  statements  of  the  effects 
of  glaciers  and  icebergs,  deduced  from  examinations  of  the  glaciers  of 
Mont  Blanc  and  the  icebergs  of  Belleisle : — -)- 

^  t  hAve  DO  doubt  that  Logan,  Hind,  and  Packard,  are  correct  in  assigning 
nomo  of  the  striation  in  the  Laurentide  Hills  of  Canada  and  Labrador  to  glaciers. 
Th%  valley  of  the  Saguenaj,  which  is  a  deep  cut  oaosed  hy  denudation  along  a  line  of 
(Vaoture  traversing  the  Laarentian  rocks,  shows  near  its  mouth  dbtinct  "roches 
inoutonnees"  smoothed  on  the  northern  side,  and  very  deep  grooves  and  stris  cut 
In  hard  gneiss  with  a  direction  of  8. 10  E.  magnetic,  which  is  nearly  at  right  angles 
lo  %h%  ordinary  striation  of  the  Bt  Lawrenoe  valley.  I  think  it  quite  possible  that 
IheM  appearances  may  have  been  caused  by  a  local  glacier,  and  if  so,  there  may  have 
boen  glaciers  along  the  whole  line  of  the  Laurentide  Hills,  with  their  extremities 
r«aohlng  to  the  sea  or  strait  then  filling  the  St  Lawrence  valley. 

f  Comparisons  of  the  Icebergs  of  Belleisle  and  the  Glaciers  of  Mont  Blanc,  Canadian 
Nuittraliat,  1867. 
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1.  Glaciers  heap  up  their  debris  in  abrupt  ridges.  Floating  ice 
sometimes  does  this,  but  more  usually  spreads  its  load  in  a  more  or 
less  uniform  sheet. 

2.  The  material  of  moraines  is  all  local.  Icebergs  carry  their 
deposits  often  to  great  distances  from  their  sources. 

3.  The  stones  carried  by  glaciers  are  mostly  angular,  except  where 
they  have  been  acted  on  by  torrents.  Those  moved  by  floating  ice 
are  more  often  rounded,  being  acted  on  by  the  waves  and  by  the 
abrading  action  of  sand  drifted  by  currents. 

4.  In  the  marine  glacial  deposits  mud  is  mixed  with  stones  and 
boulders.  In  the  case  of  land  glaciers  most  of  this  mud  is  carried  off 
by  streams  and  deposited  elsewhere. 

5.  The  deposits  of  floating  ice  may  contain  marine  shells.  Those 
of  glaciers  cannot,  except  where,  as  in  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen, 
glaciers  push  their  moraines  out  into  the  sea. 

6.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  glaciers  to  flow  in  the  deepest  ravines  they 
can  find,  and  such  ravines  drain  the  ice  of  extensive  areas  of  mountain 
land.  Icebergs,  on  the  contrary,  act  with  greatest  ease  on  flat  surfaces 
or  slight  elevations  in  the  sea  bottom. 

7.  Glaciers  must  descend  slopes  and  must  be  backed  by  large 
supplies  of  perennial  snow.  Icebergs  act  independently,  and,  being 
water-borne,  may  work  up  slopes  and  on  level  surfaces. 

8.  Glaciers  striate  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  their  ravines  very  un- 
equally, acting  with  great  force  and  effect  only  on  those  places  where 
their  weight  impinges  most  heavily.  Icebergs,  on  the  contrary,  being 
carried  by  constant  currents  and  over  comparatively  flat  surfaces, 
must  striate  and  grind  more  regularly  over  large  areas,  and  with  less 
reference  to  local  inequalitiet  of  surfr.co. 

9.  The  direction  of  the  strias  and  grooves  produced  by  glaciers 
depends  on  the  direction  of  valleys.  That  of  icebergs,  on  the  con- 
trary, depends  upon  the  direction  of  marine  currents,  which  is  not 
determined  by  the  outline  of  the  surface,  but  is  influenced  by  the 
large  and  wide  depressions  of  the  sea-bottom. 

10.  When  subsidence  of  the  land  is  in  progress,  floating  ice  may 
carry  boulders  from  lower  to  higher  levels.  Glaciers  cannot  do  this 
under  any  circumstances,  though  in  their  progress  they  may  leave 
blocks  perehed  on  the  tops  of  peaks  and  ridges. 

The  only  portion  of  Acadia  in  which  stratified  clays  holding  marine 
shells  have  been  found  overlying  the  boulder  clay,  or  in  connexion 
with  it,  is  in  the  southern  part  of  New  Brunswick,  where  deposits  of 
this  kind  occur  similar  to  those  found  in  Canada  and  in  Maine,  though 
apparently  on  a  smaller  scale.    These  deposits,  as  they  occur  near  St 
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John,  consist  of  graj  and  reddish  clays,  holding  fossils  which  indicate 
moderately  deep  water,  and  are,  as  to  species,  identical  with  those 
occurring  in  similar  deposits  in  Canada  and  in  Maine.  They  would 
indicate  a  somewhat  lower  temperature  than  that  of  the  waters  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  at  present,  or  about  that  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  They  correspond  to  the  Leda  clay  of  Canada 
and  Maine. 

Mr  C.  F.  Hartt  has  given,  in  Prof.  Bailey's  Report  on  New  Bruns- 
¥rick,  the  following  list  of  fossils  from  these  beds.  I  have  affixed  an 
asterisk  to  the  species  found  also  in  the  Leda  clay  and  Saxicava 
sand  of  Canada. 

Artieulatd, 

Balanus  Hameri,*  Asc,  Lawlor's  Lake. 

B.  crenatus,*  „         „ 

MoUusca. 

Pecten  islandicus,*  Linn.,  Lawlor*s  Lake,  R.  K  Depot,  Saint  John. 

P.  tenuistriatus,  Migh.,  „  „ 

Mytilus  edulis,  Linn*  „  „  „  „ 

Cardium  pinnulatum.  Con.  „  „  „ 

Tellina  Groenlandica*  (=  T.  Balthica  Linn.),  Lawlor's  Lake,  etc. 

T.  calcarea*  (=  Macoma  sabulosa,  Stp.),  Duck  Cove,  etc. 

Leda  Jacksoni  (=  L.  pemula  *),  Lawlor's  Lake. 

L.  truncata,*Duck  Cove;  Lawlor's  Lake;  R.  R.  Depot,  Saint  John. 

Nucula  antiqua  (var.  of  N.  tenuis.),*  „  „  „ 

Mya  arenaria.*  „  „  „ 

M.  truncata,* 

Aphrodite  (Serripes)  Groenlandica,  Beck,  Duck  Cove,  etc. 

Cardium  islandicum,*  Linn. 

Mesodesma,  R.  R.  Depot. 

Saxicava  distorta,  Sai/.  (=  S.  rugosa,  Linn.)* 

Lyonsia  arenosa,  Duck  Cove.* 

Lacuna  neritoidea,*  OotUd,  Duck  Cove. 

Pandora  trilineata,  „ 

Natica  clausa.  Sow*  „ 

Buccinum  undatum,*  Linn,  Duck  Cove. 
Bryozoa,   several  species  undetermined,   Taylor's   Island,   Lawlor's 

Lake,  etc. 
Radiata. 

Ophioglypha  Sarsii,  Luik.,  Saint  John,  Duck  Cove.* 

Toxopneustes  drobachiensis  (Echinus  granulatus,  Say.),*  Red 
Head,  Lawlor's  Lake. 
Planta. — ^Algae,  three  species,  undetermined. — ^Manawagonis. 
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Ill  some  specimens  sent  to  me  hj  Mr  Matthew,  I  find,  in  addition 
to  the  forms  above  ennmerated,  some  microscopic  organisms^  more 
especially  Folt/stomella  stricUopunctcUa  {umbilicata  of  Walker),  and 
several  species  of  Gythere  ;  and  among  the  Bryozoa  I  recognise  Pustu- 
Upordf  TubuUpora  serpens  and  Crista  ebumeOj  all  in  small  fragments. 

In  the  absence  of  fossils,  the  drift  of  Nova  Scotia  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  Post-pliocene  clays  and  sands  of  the  lower  St  Lawrence  and 
the  St  John.  These  deposits  abonnd  in  marine  shells,  and  mark  the 
stages  of  recession  of  the  sea  as  the  American  land  rose  from  the 
great  depression  of  the  period  of  the  boulder  formation,  in  which 
nearly  the  whole  continent  was  submerged.  The  absence  of  the  fossil- 
iferous  marine  clays  in  Nova  Scotia  may  indicate  a  more  rapid  elevation 
of  the  land,  not  giving  time  for  permanent  sea-bottoms ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  slow  rise  accompanied  by  very  great  denudation.  The 
position  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  aspect  of  its  boulder  clay  point  rather 
to  the  latter  conclusion.  In  this  case,  remnants  may  exist;  and, 
judging  from  appearances  in  Canada,  Maine,  and  New  Brunswick,  I 
should  suppose  that  marine  remains  are  most  likely  to  be  found  at  the 
junction  of  the  boulder  clay  with  the  overlying  stratified  drift,  and 
in  places  sheltered  by  hills  or  ledges  of  rock.  From  papers  on  this 
subject,  relating  more  especially  to  Canada,  I  may  select  the  following 
statements  as  important  to  the  geology  of  these  formations  in  Acadia 
as  well : — * 

The  arrangement  of  the  Post-pliocene  deposits  at  Logan's  Farm 
near  Montreal,  and  Beauport  near  Quebec,  confirms  the  subdivision, 
which  I  have  attempted  to  establish,  of  these  beds  into  an  underlying 
unstratified  boulder  clay,  a  deep-water  bed  of  clay  or  sand  (the 
"  Leda  clay  "  of  Montreal),  and,  overlying  shaUow-water  sands  and 
gravels  (the  *^  Saxicava  sand'').  This  arrangement  shows  a  gradual 
upheaval  of  the  land  from  its  state  of  depression  in  the  boulder  clay 
period,  corresponding  with  what  has  been  deduced  from  similar 
appearances  in  the  Old  World.  "  The  upheaval  of  the  bed  of  the 
glacial  sea,"  says  Forbes,  '*  was  not  sudden  but  gradual.  The  phe- 
nomena so  well  described  by  Professor  Forchammer  in  his  essays  on 
the  Danish  drift,  indicating  the  conversion  of  a  muddy  sea  of  some 
depth  into  one  choked  up  with  sand-banks,  are,  though  not  universal, 
equally  evident  in  the  Britbh  Isles^  especially  in  Ireland  and  the  Isle 
of  Man."t 

We  now  have  in  all,  exclusive  of  doubtful  forms,  about  one  hun- 
dred species  of  marine  invertebrates  from  the  Post-pliocene  clays  of 
the  St  Lawrence  valley.     All,  except  four  or  five  species  belonging 

*  Canadian  Nataraliat  and  Geologiat,  vols,  ii.,  iii.,  and  iv. 
t  Memoirs  of  Oeologioal  Snrrej. 
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to  the  older  or  deep-water  part  of  the  deposit,  are  known  as  living 
shells  of  the  Arctic  or  boresJ  regions  of  the  Atlantic.  About  half  of 
the  species  are  fossil  in  the  Post-pliocene  of  Great  Britain.  The 
great  majority  are  now  living  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  and  on  the 
neighbouring  coasts ;  and  more  especially  on  the  north  side  of  the 
golf  and  the  coast  of  Labrador.  In  so  far,  then,  as  marine  life  is 
concerned,  the  modem  period  in  this  country  is  connected  with  that 
of  the  boulder  clay  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  animal  existence.  These 
deposits  in  Lower  Canada  afford  no  indications  of  the  terrestrial  fauna ; 
but  the  remains  of  Elephas  prmugenius  in  beds  of  similar  age  in  Upper 
Canada,*  show  that  during  the  period  in  question  great  changes 
occurred  among  the  'animals  of  the  land ;  and  we  may  hope  to  find 
fflmiiar  evidences  elsewhere,  especially  in  localities  where,  as  on 
the  Ottawa,  the  debris  of  land*  plants  and  land-shells  occur  in  the 
marine  deposits. 

The  climate  of  this  period,  as  indicated  by  its  marine  animals,  and 
the  causes  of  its  difference  from  that  which  now  obtains  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  have  been  fertile  subjects  of  discussions  and  controversies, 
which  I  have  no  wish  here  to  reopen.  I  desire,  however,  to  state, 
in  a  manner  level  to  the  comprehension  of  the  ordinary  reader,  the 
£ict8  of  the  case  in  so  far  as  relates  to  Canada,  and  equally  to  the 
maritime  provinces,  tind  an  important  inference  to  which  they  appear 
to  me  to  lead,  and  which,  if  sustained,  will  very  much  simplify  our 
views  of  this  question. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  means  and  extremes  of  annual  tempera- 
ture differ  much  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  isothermal 
line  of  40**,  for  example,  passes  from  the  south  side  of  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  skirts  Iceland,  and  reaches  Europe  near  Drontheim  in 
Norway.  This  fact,  apparent  as  the  result  of  observations  on  the 
temperature  of  the  land,  is  equally  evidenced  by  the  inhabitants  and 
physical  phenomena  of  the  sea.  A  large  proportion  of  the  shell-fish 
inhabiting  the  Gidf  of  St  Lawrence  and  the  coast  thence  to  Cape  Cod 
occur  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  but  not  in  the  same  latitudes. 
The  marine  fauna  of  Cape  Cod  is  parallel,  in  its  prevalence  of  boreal 
forms,  with  that  of  the  south  of  Norway.  In  like  manner,  the  descent 
of  icebergs  from  the  north,  the  freezing  of  bays  and  estuaries,  the 
drifting  and  pushing  of  stones  and  boulders  by  ice,  are  witnessed  on 
Uie  American  coast  in  a  manner  not  paralleled  in  corresponding 
Utitudes  in  Europe.  It  follows  from  this,  that  a  collection  of  shells 
from  any  given  latitude  on  the  coasts  of  Europe  or  America  would 
hear  testimony  to  the  existing  difference  of  climate.     The  geologist 

•  Reports  of  Cieol.  Survey;  Lyell's  Travek. 
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to  Ike  same  Idmd  of  eridence  ¥rith  reference  to  the  climate  of 
t^  Poft-tertiizy  period,  and  let  us  inquire  what  is  its  testimony. 
Hat  fint  asd  moit  geoenl  answer  nsoally  given  is,  that  the  Post- 
diBMte  was  eoldcr  tban  the  Modern.    The  proof  of  this  in 

mg.     The  marine  fossUs  of  this  period  in 

fike  Ike  exHliiig  huna,  of  Norway  or  of  Labrador 

of  Biitaat.     Great  eridences  exist  of  driftage 

BCft  of  ^bdcfs  o»  the  higher  hills.     In 

Ae  pnwii  of  a  ngmmm  damm^  and  especially  of  the 

of  fawliifffi  aad  adber  ■■aBHls  hj  ice,  are  equally  good, 

al  vnr  Cana&  tmd  New  En^and  is  of  boreal 

Im  ctiieaut  of  dheae  iumi  I  annr  appeal  to  the  papers  and 

d  Sk  C  Lxdl ^mi.  Vt%4inm  Ramsay  on  the  for- 

«£  ^«  s&-eBlU  Giaoal  ptiinij  ia  Enope  and  America,*  and 

«W3.  pirrkw  payees  on  ike  Poai-iertiaij  of  Canada. 

dm  a  ngocons  cfimate  preTafled  in  the  Post- 
picaid.  k  W  Bfr  Mfsaff  fc^ws  thai  the  change  has  been 

kealioes.     Od  the  oontrmiy,  while  a  great 
oiiLaiied  in  Europe,  the  CTidences  of  such 
wix  madi  wmott  sligjit  in  America.     In  short,  the  causes 
«£  ?^  ctfUnes  id  tW  Pcsl-pliooeDe  seas  to  some  extent  still  remain 
wlik  liieT  masi  hare  disappeared  or  been  modified  in 


£f  w«  inqpcm  as  to  diese  caases  as  at  present  existing,  we  find  them 
ia  ilie  ^CfiKfiW*  <W  oc«a»<«rrents^  and  especially  in  the  great  warm 
<«n«art  <!4  tbe  Galf  Stream  thrown  across  from  America  to  Europe, 
ml  »  tii^  Aivsk  direats  bathing  the  coasts  of  America.  In  con- 
BfxiMi  wi^  tli««  ^K^  hare  the  prevailing  westerly  winds  of  the  tem- 
Mcaiie  acMie.  and  die  |pnNa  extent  «>f  land  and  shallow  seas  in  northern 
AvMtiML  S^MMe  of  tliese  causes  are  absolutely  constant.  Of  this 
luaii  Ui  die  dkinKaiMi  «>f  the  winds,  depending  on  the  earth's 
mnymigftiit  and  retatk^u  The  courses  of  the  currents  are  also 
ijuaiitwit  «x<^  la  s^^  6ur  as  modified  by  coasts  and  banks ;  and  the 
4^e^«»tiiMi  <^'  tW  driAs$ereK'hes  and  transport  of  boulders  in  the  Post- 
pl^jimj^  K'di  vm"  Karv^  and  America  show  that  the  Arctic  currents  at 
li^l  l^x^  reaMUiMd  unchanged.  But  the  distribution  of  land  and 
^taiM  ii^  *  xariaM^  ekmeut^  since  we  know  that  in  the  period  in 
aiiunurt  TTi  w>ar\Y  all  as^rthera  Kurope>  Asia  and  America,  were  at  one 
%^  v>e  aMs>llw>r  ttaskt  the  waters  of  the  sea ;  and  it  is  consequently  to 

«  I  ii^\  TH^^  ^  N^MT^  A«i#rti^;  KiMKMi^  c«i  tKe  GUciera  of  Wales,  and  on  the 
tti^ia?!  in.JU-:'mtTt  vf  OiMJa.     %^  akto  ¥WW  «•  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the 
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this  cause  that  we  must  mainly  look  for  the  changes  which  have 
occurred. 

Such  changes  of  level  must,  as  has  been  long  since  shown  by  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  modify  and  change  climate.  Every  diminution  of  the 
land  in  Arctic  America  must  tend  to  render  its  climate  less  severe. 
Every  diminution  of  land  in  the  temperate  regions  must  tend  to  reduce 
the  mean  temperature.  Every  diminution  of  land  anywhere  must 
tend  to  diminish  the  extremes  of  annual  temperature ;  and  the  condition 
of  the  southern  hemisphere  at  present  shows  that  the  disappearance 
of  the  great  continental  masses  under  the  water  would  lower  the  mean 
temperature,  but  render  the  climate  much  less  extreme.  Glaciers 
might  then  exist  in  latitudes  where  now  the  summer  heat  would 
suffice  to  melt  them — ^as  Darwin  has  shown  that  in  South  America 
glaciers  extend  to  the  sea  level  in  latitude  46*"  50^, — and  at  the  same 
time  the  ice  would  melt  more  slowly  and  be  drifted  farther  to  the 
southward.  Any  change  that  tended  to  divert  the  Arctic  currents 
from  our  coasts  would  raise  the  temperature  of  their  waters.  Any 
change  that  would  allow  the  equatorial  current  to  pursue  its  course 
through  to  the  Pacific,  or  along  the  great  inland  valley  of  North 
America,  would  reduce  the  British  seas  to  a  boreal  condition. 

The  boulder  formation  and  its  overlying  fossiliferous  beds  prove, 
as  I  have  in  a  previous  paper  endeavoured  to  explain  with  regard  to 
Canada,  and  as  has  been  shown  by  other  geologists  in  the  case  of 
other  parts  of  America  and  of  Europe,  that  the  land  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  underwent  in  the  Post-tertiary  period  a  great  and  gradual 
depression  and  then  an  equally  gradual  elevation.  Every  step  of  this 
process  would  bring  its  modifications  of  climate,  and  when  the  de- 
pression had  attained  its  maximum  there  probably  was  as  little  land 
in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere  as  in  the  southern 
now.  This  would  give  a  low  mean  temperature  and  an  extension  to 
the  south  of  glaciers,  more  especially  if,  at  the  same  time,  a  consider- 
able Arctic  continent  remained  above  the  waters,  as  seems  to  be 
indicated  by  the  effects  of  extreme  marine  glacial  action  on  the  rocks 
under  the  boulder  clay.  These  conditions,  actually  indicated  by  the 
phenomena  themselves,  appear  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
coldness  of  the  seas  of  the  period ;  and  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  caused  by  the  subsidence  of  American  land,  or  its  entire 
diversion  into  the  Pacific  basin,*  would  give  that  assimilation  of  the 

*  This  is  often  excladed  from  consideration,  owin^  to  the  fact  that  the  marine 
fkona  of  the  Golf  of  Mexico  differs  almost  entirely  from  that  of  the  Pacific  coast;  but 
the  qaestion  still  remains,  whether  this  difference  existed  in  the  Later  Tertiarj  period, 
or  has  been  established  in  the  Modem  epoch,  as  a  consequence  of  changed  physical 
conditions. 
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American  and  European  climates  so  characteristic  of  the  time.  The 
climate  of  western  Europe,  in  short,  would,  under  such  a  state  of 
tilings,  be  greatly  reduced  in  mean  temperature:  the  climate  of 
America  would  suffer  a  smaller  reduction  of  its  mean  temperature, 
but  would  be  much  less  extreme  than  at  present ;  the  general  effect 
being  the  establishment  of  a  more  equable  but  lower  temperature 
throughout  the  northern  hemisphere.  It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  add, 
that  the  existence  on  the  land,  during  this  period  of  depression,  of 
large  elephantine  mammals  in  northern  latitudes,  as,  for  instance,  the 
mammoth  and  mastodon,  does  not  contradict  this  conclusion.  We 
know  that  these  creatures  were  clothed  in  a  manner  to  fit  them  for  a 
cool  climate,  and  Hn  equable  rather  than  a  high  temperature  was 
probably  most  conducive  to  their  welfare,  while  the  more  extreme 
climate  consequent  on  the  present  elevation  and  distribution  of  the 
land  may  have  led  to  their  extinction. 

The  establishment  of  the  present  distribution  of  land  and  water, 
giving  to  America  its  extreme  climate,  leaving  its  seas  cool,  and 
throwing  on  the  coasts  of  Europe  the  heated  water  of  the  tropics, 
would  thus  affect  but  slightly  the  marine  life  of  the  American  coast, 
but  very  materially  that  of  Europe,  producing  the  result  already 
referred  to  in  the  above  pages,  that  the  Canadian  Post-pliocene 
fauna  differs  comparatively  little  from  that  now  existing  in  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence ;  though  in  so  far  as  any  difference  subsists,  it 
is  in  the  direction  of  an  Arctic  character.  The  changes  that  have 
occurred  were  perhaps  all  the  less  that  so  soon  as  the  Laurentide  Hills 
to  the  north  of  the  St  Lawrence  valley  emerged  from  the  sea,  the 
coasts  to  the  south  of  these  hills  would  be  effectually  protected  from 
the  heavy  northern  ice-drifts  and  from  the  Arctic  currents,  and  would 
have  the  benefit  of  the  full  action  of  the  summer  heat, — advantages 
which  must  have  existed  to  a  less  extent  in  western  Europe. 

It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  such  subsidence  and  elevation 
would  necessarily  afford  great  facilities  for  the  migration  of  Arctic 
marine  animals,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  Modem  and 
Post-pliocene  faunas  must  be  greatest  in  those  localities  to  which 
the  forms  of  temperate  regions  could  most  readily  migrate  after  the 
^change  of  temperature  had  occurred. 

It  has  been  fully  shown  by  many  previous  writers  on  this  subject, 
that  the  causes  above  referred  to  are  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the 
local  and  minor  phenomena  of  the  stratified  and  unstratified  drifts, 
and  for  the  driftage  of  boulders  and  other  materials,  and  the  erosion 
that  accompanied  its  deposition.  Into  these  subjects  I  do  not  propose 
to  enter ;  my  object  in  these  remarks  being  merely  to  give  the  reasons 
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for  my  belief  stated  in  previous  papers  on  this  subject,  that  the 
difierence  of  climate  between  Fost-pliocene  and  Modem  America,  and 
the  less  amount  of  that  difference  relatively  to  that  which  lias  occurred 
in  western  Europe,  may  be  expltuned  by  a  conaidcration  of  the  changes 
of  level  which  the  structure  and  distribution  of  the  boulder  clay  and 
the  overlying  fossiliferous  beds  prove  to  have  occurred. 

The  stratified  sand  and  gravel  of  Nova  Scotia  rests  upon  and  ii 
newer  than  the  unstratified  drift,  and  is  probably  also  newer  than  the 
atratified  marine  clays  above  referred  to.  Its  age  is  probably  that  of 
the  Saxicava  sand.  The  former  relation  may  often  bo  Been  in 
coast  sections  or  river  bonks,  and  occasionally  in  rood-cuttings.  I 
observed  some  years  ago  an  instructive  illustration  of  this  fact,  In 
a  bonk  on  the  shore  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  Mcrigomish  harbour 
(Fig.  22).  At  this  place  the  lower  part  of  the  bank  consists  of 
clay  and  sand  with  angular  stones,  principally  sandstones.      Upon 


Figi  22,— 5(ni(yfcJ  Qratd  rating  on  Drift,— MeriaomiA. 


this  rests  a  bed  of  fine  sand  and  small  rounded  gravel  with  layers  of 
coarser  pebbles.  The  gravel  ia  separated  from  the  drift  below  by  a 
layer  of  the  same  sort  of  angular  stones  that  appear  in  the  drift, 
showing  that  the  currents  which  deposited  the  upper  bed  have  washed 
away  some  of  the  finer  portions  of  the  drift  before  the  sand  and  gravel 
were  thrown  down.  In  this  section,  as  well  as  in  most  others  that  I 
have  examined,  the  lower  part  of  the  stratified  gravel  is  finer  than 
the  upper  part,  and  contains  more  sand. 

In  some  cases  we  can  trace  the  pebbles  of  the  gravels  to  andent 
conglomerate  rocks  which  hove  furnished  them  by  their  decay;  but 
in  other  instances  the  pebbles  may  have  been  rounded  by  the  waters 
that  deposited  them  in  their  present  place.  In  places,  however,  where 
old  pebble  rocks  do  not  occur,  we  sometimes  find,  instead  of  gravel, 
beds  of  fine  laminated  sand.  A  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  con- 
nexion of  superficial  gravels  with  ancient  pebble  rocks  cocnrs  in  the 
county  of  Pictou,  In  the  coal  formation  of  this  county  there  occurs 
a  very  thick  bed  of  conglomerate,  the  outcrop  of  which,  owing  to  its 
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comparative  hardness  and  great  mass,  forms  a  high  ridge  extending 
from  the  hill  behind  New  Glasgow  across  the  East  and  Middle  Rivers, 
and  along  the  south  side  of  the  West  River,  and  then,  crossing  the 
West  River,  re- appears  in  Roger's  Hill.  The  valleys  of  these  three 
rivers  have  been  cut  through  this  bed,  and  the  material  thus  removed 
has  been  heaped  up  in  hillocks  and  beds  of  gravel,  along  the  banks  of 
the  streams,  on  the  side  toward  which  the  water  now  flows,  which 
happens  to  be  the  north  and  north-east  Accordingly,  along  the 
course  of  the  Albion  Mines  Railway  and  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Middle  and  West  Rivers,  these  gravel  beds  are  everywhere  exposed 
in  tlie  road-cuttings,  and  may  in  some  places  be  seen  to  rest  on  the 
boulder  clay,  showing  that  the  cutting  of  these  valleys  was  completed 
after  the  drift  was  produced.  Similar  instances  of  the  connexion  of 
gravel  with  conglomerate  occur  near  Antigonish,  and  on  the  sides  of 
the  Cobequid  Mountains,  where  some  of  the  valleys  have  at  their 
Bouthem  entrances  immense  tongues  of  gravel  extending  out  into  the 
plain,  as  if  currents  of  enormous  volume  had  swept  through  them  from 
north  to  south. 

The  stratified  gravels  do  not,  like  the  older  drift,  form  a  continuous 
sheet  spreading  over  the  surface.  They  occur  in  mounds  and  long 
ridges,  sometimes  extending  for  miles  over  the  country.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  ridges  is  the  '^  Boar's  Back/'  which  runs 
along  the  west  side  of  the  Hebert  River  in  Cumberland.  It  is  a 
narrow  ridge,  perhaps  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  cut  across 
in  several  places  by  the  channels  of  small  brooks.  The  ground  on 
either  side  appears  low  and  flat.  For  eight  miles  it  forms  a  natural 
road,  rough  indeed,  but  practicable,  with  care,  to  a  carriage,  the  general 
direction  being  nearly  north  and  south.  What  its  extent  or  course 
may  be  beyond  the  points  where  the  road  enters  on  and  leaves  it,  I 
do  not  know ;  but  it  appears  to  extend  from  the  base  of  the  Cobequid 
Mountains  to  a  ridge  of  sandstone  that  crosses  the  lower  part  of  the 
Hebert  River.  It  consists  of  gravel  and  sand,  whether  stratified  or 
not  I  could  not  ascertain,  with  a  few  large  boulder- stones.  Another 
very  singular  ridge  of  this  kind  is  that  running  along  the  west  side 
of  Clyde  River  in  Shelbume  county.  This  ridge  is  higher  than  that 
on  Hebert  River,  but,  like  it,  extends  parallel  to  the  river,  and  forms 
a  natural  road,  improved  by  art  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  a  very 
tolerable  highway.  Along  a  great  part  of  its  course  it  is  separated 
from  the  river  by  a  low  alluvial  flat,  and  on  the  land  side  a  swamp 
intervenes  between  it  and  the  higher  ground.  These  may  serve  as 
illustrations  of  the  "boars'  backs"  or  "horse  backs"  and  gravel 
ridges  which  occur  in  many  other  places,  and  are  sometimes  accom- 
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panied,  particularly  where  they  are  crossed  by  guUies,  by  circtdar 
and  oval  mounds,  as  regular  as  if  thrown  up  artificially. 

Just  as  we  attribute  the  formation  of  the  older  or  boulder  drift  to 
the  action  of  water  and  ice,  while  the  land  was  subsiding  beneath  a 
frozen  sea,  so  we  may  assign  as  the  cause  of  the  superficial  gravels 
the  action  of  these  same  waters  while  the  country  was  being  elevated 
above  their  level.  Many  of  the  mounds  of  gravel  have  evidently 
been  formed  by  currents  of  water  rushing  through  and  scooping  out 
the  present  valleys.  Some  of  the  more  regular  ridges  are  apparently 
of  the  nature  of  the  gravel  beaches  which  are  thrown  by  the  sea 
across  the  mouths  of  bays  and  coves,  and  may  mark  the  continuance 
of  the  sea-level  unchanged  for  some  time  in  the  progress  of  elevation. 
Others  may  have  been  pressed  up  by  the  edges  of  sheets  of  ice,  in 
the  manner  of  the  ridges  along  the  borders  of  our  present  lakes. 
That  the  action  qf  ice  in  some  form  had  not  ceased,  we  have  evidence  in 
the  large  boulders  sometimes  found  on  the  summits  of  the  gravel  ridges. 

In  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  the  bones  of  a  large  elephantine 
quadruped,  evidently  a  species  of  Mastodon,  have  been  found  in  con- 
nexion with  the  superficial  gravel.  This  gigantic  creature  probably 
inhabited  our  country  at  the  close  of  the  Glacial  or  Drift  period,  and 
may  have  been  contemporary  with  some  of  the  present  animals,  though 
probably  extinct  before  the  introduction  of  the  human  race.  The 
existence  of  this  huge  quadruped  does  not  imply  a  tropical  or  even 
very  warm  climate,  since  in  a  skeleton  found  in  Warren  county,  New 
Jersey,  fragments  of  twigs,  lying  in  such  a  position  as  to  show  that 
they  had  formed  part  of  the  food  of  the  creature,  were  found  by 
microscopic  examination  to  have  belonged  to  a  species  of  cypress, 
probably  the  common  white  cedar  of  America ;  so  that  the  animal 
probably  browsed  as  the  moose  does  at  present,  and  could  live  in  any 
wooded  region.*  One  specimen  found  in  the  state  of  New  York 
measured  twenty-five  feet  in  length  and  twelve  feet  in  height.  In 
Nova  Scotia  the  animal  must  have  attained  to  similar  dimensions,  for 
a  thigh-bone,  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  in  Hali- 
fax, though  apparently  somewhat  worn,  measures  three  feet  eleven 
inches  in  length.  This  huge  bone  and  some  fragments  of  a  tusk, 
were  the  only  remains  of  this  animal  that  I  had  seen  before  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  edition  of  this  work.  A  molar  tooth  has  since 
been  found  in  Cape  Breton  by  Dr  Honeyman,  and  I  am  now  enabled 
by  his  kind  assistance  to  figure  the  thigh-bone  and  tooth  from  photo- 
graphs (Figs.  23  and  24).  The  species  appears  to  be  the  Mastodon 
giganteus. 

•  LycU,  "Manual  of  Geology.'' 
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Fig.  13.— /Vnw  o/^Mlmfm  (rnfiiMiO. 


Fig.  E4.— Jfolarq/'jrrubxlaii  (rcdnaJ). 


In  oi'ui'lusiou  of  ihU  part  of  the  Eubject,  we  may  view  the  Drift 
jiettMt  M  the  close  of  the  great  Tertiary  era  of  geologists.  In  that 
em  there  was  much  dry  land  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
inultiludi-s  of  largo  animals  now  extinct  inhabited  it,  apparently  under 
■  climate  milder  than  at  present.  Great  changes,  however,  took  place 
in  the  relative  positions  of  land  and  water,  inducing  very  important 
ehanges  of  climate,  which  finally  became  of  an  almost  Arctic  char- 
ftctet  over  all  the  present  temperate  regions.  The  greater  part  of 
northern  Europe  and  Asia  appear  to  have  subsided  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  boulder -bearing  semi-aretlc  ocean,  until  raised  again 
by  successive  stages  to  be  the  abode  of  man  and  the  animals  of 
the  modem  earth.  This  final  elevation,  marked  by  the  superficial 
gravels,  appears  to  have  fixed  the  present  contour  of  the  country, 
though  tho  extinction  of  the  mastodon  and  the  phenomena  of  sub- 
merged forests  show  that  important  changes  both  in  inorganic  and 
organic  nature  have  occurred  subsequently.  We  have  thus,  in  tracing 
back  the  geological  history  of  Acadia  observed  first,  certain  modem 
formations  now  in  progress,  and  depending  wholly  on  the  present 
condition  of  the  country.     We  have  seen  in  connexion  with  these, 
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evidences  of  subsidence  of  the  land  over  an  extensive  area  in  the 
Modem  period.  A  little  farther  back,  we  have  observed  remains 
showing  that  formerly  a  large  elephantine  quadruped  now  extinct 
inhabited  the  country,  which  we  find  had  at  a  time  still  more  ancient 
emerged  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  under  which  it  had  long 
remained,  while  icebergs  and  floes  were  drifting  masses  of  rock  over 
its  surface,  and  scraping  and  polishing  its  hills.  Lastly,  we  have 
found  that  at  a  still  earlier  period  it  must  have  been  dry  land,  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  a  cold  climate,  and  having  in  places  peat  bogs  on 
its  surface.  This  whole  history,  however,  reaches  no  farther  back 
than  the  close  of  the  Tertiary  period ;  and  by  referring  to  the  Table 
in  Chapter  II.  it  will  be  observed,  that  between  this  period  and  the 
formation  next  to  be  described  a  great  blank  occurs,  occupied  in 
some  other  countries  by  some  of  the  most  wonderful  monuments 
of  the  earth's  history. 

Note. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received  a  very  valuable 
memoir  on  the  Glacial  Phenomena  of  Labrador  and  Maine,  by  A.  S. 
Packard,  M.D.  The  author,  though  attaching  more  importance  to 
the  action  of  glaciers  than  I  am  disposed  to  admit,  states  many 
important  facts  and  conclusions  bearing  on  the  subject  of  this  chapter. 
Adopting  the  term  "  Syrtensian  "  for  the  marine  fauna  of  Labrador 
and  the  northern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  "  Acadian  " 
for  that  of  the  coast  from  Cape  Breton  to  Cape  Cod,  he  shows  the 
Post-pliocene  fauna  of  Maine  and  New  Bninswick  to  be  Syrtensian, 
and  not,  as  at  present,  Acadian.  He  adds  to  the  list  of  New  Brunswick 
Post-pliocene  fossils, — Cardium  pinnulatum,  Astarte  Banksiij  Lepralia 
ht/alinOf  Membranipora  ptlosaj  and  Cellepora  pumicosa. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  TRIAS  OR  NEW  RED  SANDSTONE. 

GENERAL  DISTRIBUTION — RED  SANDSTONES — VARIETIES  OP  TRAP — NEW 
RED  PROM  TRURO  TO  AVON  ESTUARY — BLOMIDON  TO  BRIAR  ISLAND. 

Between  the  Drift  and  the  New  Red  Sandstone^  a  deposit  probably 
of  the  same  age  with  the  Triassic  System  of  geologists,  there  is  a 
great  hiatus  in  the  geology  of  Nova  Scotia.  During  all  those  periods 
in  which  the  middle  and  older  Tertiaries,  the  Cretaceous  and  the 
Oolitic  systems  were  produced,  no  rocks  appear  to  have  been  formed 
within  its  area,  or  if  they  were  formed  they  have  been  swept  away. 
This  remark  applies  not  only  to  Nova  Scotia,  but  to  an  immense 
region  extending  through  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  and  the  Northern 
United  States ;  and,  in  some  directions,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  those 
countries.  During  those  long  periods,  these  regions,  thus  destitute  of 
the  newer  Secondary  and  Tertiary  rocks,  may  have  been  in  the  interior 
of  a  great  continent,  or  in  the  fathomless  depths  of  an  ocean  where  no 
sediment  was  being  deposited;  but  whatever  their  condition,  they 
retain  no  geological  monuments  of  the  lapse  of  time.  In  passing,  then, 
from  the  Boulder  formation  to  that  which  for  convenience  we  may 
call  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  to  distinguish  it  from  rocks  of  similar 
character  but  greater  age,  the  reader  may  be  reminded  by  a  glance  at 
the  Table  in  Chapter  II.,  that  we  are  passing  at  one  leap  over  a  great 
part  of  the  earth's  geological  history. 

The  distribution  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  as  shown  on  the  map, 
indicates  that,  when  it  was  deposited,  the  form  and  contour  of  the 
country  already  made  some  approach  to  those  which  it  still  retains. 
Just  as  the  marsh  mud  lines  the  coasts  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  so  do 
we  find  the  New  Red  occupying  an  inner  zone,  and  appearing  to  have 
been  deposited  in  a  bay  a  little  wider  and  longer  than  the  present  one. 
It  is  indeed  to  this  bay  district  that,  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, the  New  Red  has  been  chiefly  confined,  and  it  may  have  been 
deposited  in  circumstances  not  very  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  present 
marshes,  except  that  the  older  deposit  is  accompanied  by  evidence  that 
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active  volcanoes  poured  out  their  lavas  on  the  grandest  scale  in  the 
waters  and  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  while  its  sandstones  were  being 
formed.  While  the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  Nova  Scotia  is  limited  to 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  we  have  evidence  in  the  wide  extent  of  the  same 
formation  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  that  a  similar  deposit  was  in 
progress  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  In  the  gulf,  however,  unlike 
the  bay,  we  do  not  find  the  New  Red  along  the  coasts,  but  in  an 
isolated  patch  separated  on  all  sides  from  the  continent.  I  may 
remark  here,  that  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  though  patches  of  it  are 
scattered  over  several  parts  of  North  America,  is  nowhere  very 
extensive.  To  the  southward  of  Nova  Scotia  it  re-appears  in  Connec- 
ticut, where  it  extends  over  a  considerable  area  in  the  valley  of  the 
river;  and  in  New  Jersey,  where  another  band  commences  that 
extends  a  great  distance  to  the  south-east,  some  isolated  patches 
occurring  as  far  south  as  North  Carolina. 

The  aqueous  rocks  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  period  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  Prince  Edward  Island  are  principally  coarse  and  soft  red  sand- 
stones with  a  calcareous  cement,  which  causes  them  to  effervesce  with 
acids,  and  contributes  to  the  fertility  of  the  soils  formed  from  them. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  formation,  there  are  conglomerates  made  up 
of  well-worn  pebbles  of  the  harder  and  older  rocks. 

The  volcanic  rocks  of  this  period  are  of  that  character  known 
to  geologists  as  Trap,  and  are  quite  analogous  to  the  products  of 
modem  volcanoes ;  and,  like  them,  consist  principally  of  Augtte,  a 
dark  green  or  blackish  mineral,  composed  of  silica,  lime,  and  mag- 
nesia, with  iron  as  a  colouring  material.  Various  kinds  of  trap  are 
distinguished,  corresponding  to  the  varieties  of  modem  lavas.  Cr}'stal- 
line  or  basaltic  trap  is  a  black  or  dark  green  rock,  of  a  fine  crystalline 
texture,  and  having  on  the  large  scale  a  strong  tendency  to  assume  a 
rade  columnar  or  basaltic  stmcture.  Amygdaloid  or  almond-cake 
trap  is  full  of  round  or  oval  cavities  or  air  bubbles,  filled  with  light 
coloured  minerals  introduced  by  water  after  the  formation  of  the  rock. 
This  represents  the  vesicular  or  porous  lava  which  forms  the  upper 
surface  of  lava  currents,  just  as  the  basaltic  trap  represents  the  basalti- 
form  lava  which  appears  in  their  lower  and  more  central  parts.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  in  the  amygdaloid  the  cavities  are  filled  up, 
while  in  the  modern  lavas  they  are  empty.  In  some  old  lavas, 
however,  the  cavities  are  already  wholly  or  partially  filled.  A  third 
kind  of  trap,  very  abundant  in  Nova  Scotia,  is  Tufa  or  Tuff,  or  volcanic 
sandstone,  a  rock  of  earthy  or  sandy  appearance,  and  of  gray,  greenish, 
or  brown  colour.  It  consists  of  fine  volcanic  dust  and  scoriffi,  popularly 
known  as  the  ashes  and  cinders  of  volcanoes,  cemented  together  into 
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a  somewhat  tough  rock.  Modem  tufa,  quite  analogous  to  that  of  the 
trap,  is  very  ahundant  in  volcanic  countries,  and  sometimes  sufficiently 
hard  to  he  quarried  as  a  stone. 

As  the  new  red  sandstone  and  trap  are  formations  of  one  period, 
and  differ  only  in  origin,  it  will  he  convenient  to  consider  them 
together.  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  descrihe  these  two  rocks  as 
they  appear  in  connexion  in  different  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  then  notice  their  fossil 
remains  and  useful  or  interesting  minerals. 

1.  Truro  and  South  Side  ofCobequid  Bay, 

In  the  valley  of  the  Salmon  River,  four  and  a  half  miles  eastward  of 

the  village  of  Truro,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone 

is  seen  to  rest  unconformahly  on  hard  reddish  hrown  sandstones  and 

shales,  helonging  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Carhoniferous  system,  and 

dipping  N.  80°  E.  at  an  angle  of  40*.     At  this  place  the  overlying 

formation  is  nearly  horizontal,  and  consists  of  soft  and  rather  coarse 

bright  red  silicious  sandstones.     Southward  of  Truro,  at  the  distance 

of  less  than  a  mile,  the  horizontal  soft  red  sandstone  is  seen,  in  the 

banks  of  a  brook,  to  run  against  hard  brownish  grits  and  shales, 

dipping  to  the  eastward  at  angles  varying  from  45°  to  50°.     Westward 

of  this  place,  the  red  sandstones  extend  in  a  narrow  band,  about  a 

mile  in  width,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shubenacadie,  ten  miles  distant. 

This  band  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  €obequid  Bay,  and  on  the  south 

by  highly  inclined  sandstone,  shale,  and  limestone  of  the   Lower 

Carboniferous  series.     In  the  coast-section,  between  Truro  and  the 

Shubenacadie,  the  red  sandstone  presents  the  same  characters  as  at 

the  former  place,  except  that,  near  the  Shubenacadie,  some  of  the  beds, 

which,  like  most  of  the  red  sandstones  of  Truro,  have  a  calcareous 

cement,  show  a  tendency  to  arrangement  in  large  concretionary  balls. 

West  of  the  mouth  of  the  Shubenacadie,  the  red  sandstone  ceases 
to  form  a  continuous  belt,  but  occurs  in  several  patches,  especially  at 
Salter's  Head,  Bamcote,  and  Walton.  At  the  latter  place,  it  is  seen 
to  rest  on  the  edges  of  sandstones  and  other  rocks  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  system,  affording  a  very  fine  example  of  that  unconform- 
able superposition  which  in  geology  proves  the  underlying  formation 
to  have  been  elevated  and  disturbed  before  the  overlying  beds  were 
deposited  upon  it.  This  appearance  is  represented  in  Fig.  25,  and 
was  thus  described  by  the  writer  in  a  note  supplementary  to  his  paper 
on  the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  communicated  to  the 
Geological  Society  in  1852 : — 
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Fig  25.— Section  m  At  Wett  Side  o/tht  Mimlk  ofPtliU  Siver. 


K,  hiBbljr  iDcUaed.  (i)  Tiiuilc  Red  SudiUma. 

"  I  bad  in  the  past  anrnmer  an  opportunity  of  examining  these  beda 
at  Walton  (Petite)  and  other  places,  and  was  much  gratified  by  finding 
that  the  New  R«d  might  be  traced,  as  a  narrow  and  occasionally  inter- 
rupted band,  from  the  muuth  of  the  Shubenacadie  nearly  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Avon ;  thus  connecting  as  far  aa  possible  the  distinct 
patches  of  New  Ked  described  in  my  former  paper.  At  some  points 
also  I  found  very  distinct  coast- sections,  showing  the  unconformable 
superposition  of  the  New  Red  on  the  Lower  Carboniferous  beds.  A 
good  instance  of  this  occurs  at  Petite  River. 

"  Near  the  month  of  the  river,  the  Lower  Carboniferous  formation 
appears  with  the  same  characters  observed  at  Windsor  and  on  the 
Shubenacadie.  It  includes  a  large  body  of  gypsum,  extensively 
quarried  for  exportation,  and  a  bed  of  limestone  with  veins  of  oxide 
of  manganese.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  these  beds,  the  softer  rocks 
have  been  denuded  and  do  not  appear.  Still  nearer  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  however,  there  is  a  distinct  section,  showing  black  shales,  with 
calcareous  bands,  dipping  at  a  high  angle  to  the  south,  and  under* 
lying  the  beds  above  mentioned.  In  a  short  space  these  beds  become 
contorted,  and  then  dip  steeply  to  the  north. 

"Succeeding  these  black  shales,  in  ascending  order,  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  rocks  are  seen  in  the  section.  These  beds  probably 
underlie  the  gypsum  and  limestone,  which  would  recur  on  the  north 
side  of  the  anticlinal  formed  by  the  black  shales  if  the  section  extended 
sufficiently  far.  Before  reaching  the  extremity  of  the  point  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  however,  the  edges  of  the  beds  sink  to  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  the  lower  members  of  the  New  Ked  are  unconformably 
superimposed  upon  them.  It  is  a  somewhat  instructive  fact  that  the 
beds  of  the  underlying  series  are  at  this  place  both  redder  and  softer 
than  the  overlying  New  Red  Sandstone." 

I  notice  this  section  particularly,  because  it  gives  a  clear  conception 
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American  and  European  climates  so  characteristic  of  the  time.  The 
climate  of  western  Europe,  in  short,  would,  under  such  a  state  of 
tilings,  be  greatly  reduced  in  mean  temperature:  the  climate  of 
America  would  suffer  a  smaller  reduction  of  its  mean  temperature, 
but  would  be  much  less  extreme  than  at  present ;  the  general  effect 
being  the  establishment  of  a  more  equable  but  lower  temperature 
throughout  the  northern  hemisphere.  It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  add, 
that  the  existence  on  the  land,  during  this  period  of  depression,  of 
large  elephantine  mammals  in  northern  latitudes,  as,  for  instance,  the 
mammoth  and  mastodon,  does  not  contradict  this  conclusion.  We 
Imow  that  these  creatures  were  clothed  in  a  manner  to  fit  them  for  a 
cool  climate,  and  «n  equable  rather  than  a  high  temperature  was 
probably  most  conducive  to  their  welfare,  while  the  more  extreme 
climate  consequent  on  the  present  elevation  and  distribution  of  the 
land  may  have  led  to  their  extinction. 

The  establishment  of  the  present  distribution  of  land  and  water, 
giving  to  America  its  extreme  climate,  leaving  its  seas  cool,  and 
throwing  on  the  coasts  of  Europe  the  heated  water  of  the  tropics, 
would  thus  affect  but  slightly  the  marine  life  of  the  American  coast, 
but  very  materially  that  of  Europe,  producing  the  result  already 
referred  to  in  the  above  pages,  that  the  Canadian  Post-pliocene 
fauna  differs  comparatively  little  from  that  now  existing  in  the 
Otdf  of  St  Lawrence ;  though  in  so  far  as  any  difference  subsists,  it 
is  in  the  direction  of  an  Arctic  character.  The  changes  that  have 
occurred  were  perhaps  all  the  less  that  so  soon  as  the  Laurentide  Hills 
to  the  north  of  the  St  Lawrence  valley  emerged  from  the  sea,  the 
coasts  to  the  south  of  these  hills  would  be  effectually  protected  from 
the  heavy  northern  ice-drifts  and  from  the  Arctic  currents,  and  would 
have  the  benefit  of  the  full  action  of  the  summer  heat, — advantages 
which  must  have  existed  to  a  less  extent  in  western  Europe. 

It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  such  subsidence  and  elevation 
would  necessarily  afford  great  facilities  for  the  migration  of  Arctic 
marine  animals,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  Modem  and 
Post-pliocene  faunas  must  be  greatest  in  those  localities  to  which 
the  forms  of  temperate  regions  could  most  readily  migrate  after  the 
^change  of  temperature  had  occurred. 

It  has  been  fully  shown  by  many  previous  writers  on  this  subject, 
tiiat  the  causes  above  referred  to  are  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the 
local  and  minor  phenomena  of  the  stratified  and  unstratified  drifts, 
and  for  the  driftage  of  boulders  and  other  materials,  and  the  erosion 
that  accompanied  its  deposition.  Into  these  subjects  I  do  not  propose 
to  enter ;  my  object  in  these  remarks  being  merely  to  give  the  reasons 
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nmygdaloidal  trap,  varying  in  colour  from  gray  to  dull  red,  but  in 
general  of  grayish  tints.  It  is  full  of  cavities  and  fissures;  and 
these,  as  well  as  its  vesicles,  are  filled  or  coated  with  quartz,  in 
different  states,  and  with  various  zeolites,  to  be  noticed  hereafter, 
especially  heulandite,  analcime,  natrolite,  stilbite,  and  apophylite,  often 
in  large  and  beautiful  masses  of  crystals.  In  its  lower  part  there  are 
some  portions  which  are  scarcely  vesicular,  and  often  appear  to  contain 
quartz  sand  like  that  of  the  subjacent  sandstone.  Above  the  bed  of 
amygdaloid  is  a  still  thicker  stratum  of  crystalline  basaltic  trap, 
having  a  rude  columnar  structure. 

The  columnar  trap  of  Blomidon,  in  consequence  of  its  hardness  and 
vertical  joints,  presents  a  perpendicular  wall  extending  along  the  top 
of  the  precipice.  The  amygdaloid  beneath,  being  friable  and  much 
fissured,  falls  away  in  a  slope  from  the  base  of  this  wall,  and  the  sand* 
stone  in  some  places  forms  a  continuation  of  the  slope,  or  is  altogether 
concealed  by  the  fallen  fragments  of  trap.  In  other  places  the  sand* 
stone  has  been  cut  into  a  nearly  vertical  cliff,  above  which  is  a  terrace 
of  fragments  of  amygdaloid. 

Northward  of  Cape  Blomidon,  the  north-westerly  dips  of  the  sand- 
stone and  trap  cause  the  base  of  the  former  to  descend  to  the  sea-level, 
the  colunmar  trap,  which  here  appears  to  be  of  increased  thickness, 
still  presenting  a  lofty  cliff.  Southward  of  the  cape,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  amygdaloid  and  basalt  thin  out,  until  the  red  sandstones 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  cliff.  It  thus  appears  that  the  trap  at 
Blomidon  is  a  conformable  bed,  resting  on  the  sandstone,  exactly  as 
in  some  places  on  the  opposite  shore,  to  be  described  hereafter. 

The  coast  section  between  Blomidon  and  Horton,  as  seen  near 
Pereau  River  and  Bass  Creek,  and  at  Starr's  Point,  Long  Island,  and 
Bout  Island,  exhibits  red  sandstones,  with  north-west  dips  at  angles 
of  about  id"*,  and  precisely  similar  in  mineral  character  to  those  of 
Blomidon,  except  that  near  Bass  Creek  some  of  them  contain  layers 
of  small  pebbles  of  quartz,  slate,  granite,  and  trap.  The  whole  of 
these  sandstones  underlie  thos^of  Blomidon,  and  resemble  those  which 
occupy  the  long  valley  of  Comwallis  and  the  Annapolis  River,  westward 
of  this  section.  In  this  valley,  the  red  sandstone,  in  consequence  of 
its  soft  and  friable  nature,  is  rarely  well  exposed  ;  but  in  a  few  places 
in  Comwallis,  where  I  observed  it,  it  has  the  same  dip  as  on  the  coast. 
The  comparatively  high  level  of  the  sandstone,  where  it  underlies  the 
trap,  shows  that  the  present  form  of  this  valley  is  in  great  part  due  to 
denudation ;  and  the  trap  itself  must  have  suffered  from  this  cause, 
since  fragments  of  it  and  of  the  quartzose  minerals  which  it  contains, 
are  frequent  in  the  valley  of  Comwallis,  and  along  the  base  of  the  slate 
hills  to  the  southward. 
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We  may  now  consider  the  relations  of  the  red  sandstone  of  Corn- 
wallis  to  the  other  formations  bounding  it  on  the  south.  Near  Kent- 
ville,  seven  miles  westward  of  the  direct  line  of  section  from  Blomidon 
to  Horton,  the  red  sandstone,  with  its  usual  north-west  dip,  rests 
against  clay-slate  having  a  high  dip  to  the  N.  N.E.,  and  belonging  to  a 
series  of  similar  rocks  apparently  equivalents  of  the  Silurian  system. 
In  tracing  the  boundary  of  the  slate  eastward  of  this  place,  along  the 
south  side  of  Comwallis  River,  its  junction  with  the  red  sandstone  is 
not  again  observed;  and  at  Wolfville  the  slates  support  hard  gray 
sandstones,  composed  of  the  materials  of  granite,  with  some  beds  of 
brownish  sandstone.  These  rocks  were  observed  in  one  place  to 
dip  to  the  N.E.,  and  in  another  to  the  N.  N.W.  They  are  separated 
from  the  red  sandstones  of  Bout  and  Long  Island,  and  Starr's  Point, 
by  a  wide  expanse  of  marsh,  and  by  the  estuary  of  the  Comwallis 
River.  In  Lower  Horton,  and  between  that  place  and  Halfway  River, 
gray  sandstones,  similar  to  those  of  Wolfville,  are  seen  to  support 
black  shales  and  dark  sandstones,  with  Lepidodendra  and  other  fossil 
plants  of  carboniferous  forms,  and  dipping  to  the  N.E.,  N,,  and  N.W. 
These  beds  continue  to  the  mouth  of  the  Avon  estuary,  where  they 
form  the  cliffs  of  Horton  Bluff,  at  the  northern  end  of  which  they  are 
seen  dipping  to  the  south.  They  are  then  concealed  by  boulder  clay, 
which  with  marsh  forms  the  shore  for  nearly  a  mile.  Beyond  this,  in 
a  small  point  called  Oak  Island,  are  seen  a  few  beds  of  coarse  red  sand- 
stone with  some  finer  red  beds  and  grayish  bands.  These  rocks  dip 
to  the  N.N.W.,  and  form  a  continuation,  and  the  eastern  extremity,  of 
the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  the  Horton  Islands  and  Comwallis. 

In  describing  this  section,  I  have  merely  copied  my  notes  upon  it, 
Und  have  purposely  refrained  from  drawing  any  inferences  or  giving 
any  explanations.  To  begin  with  Blomidon — the  crystalline  trap  at 
its  summit,  which  rises  abmptly  in  huge  irregular  columns,  is  an 
ancient  current  of  molten  rock  or  lava,  which  has  flowed  over  and 
cooled  upon  the  surface  on  which  it  now  rests.  It  slopes  gently 
toward  the  north-west,  as  if  it  had*flowed  toward  the  bay,  but  there  is 
no  volcanic  dike  or  other  evidence  of  the  ejection  of  lava  from  beneath 
on  that  side,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  orifice  from  which 
it  was  poured  forth  was  to  the  westward  along  the  range  of  which 
Blomidon  is  the  eastern  extremity,  or  northward  toward  Cape  Split. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  mountain-top  that  rises  above  the  vertical 
cliff,  there  may  have  been  more  than  one  overflow  of  the  volcanic 
matter.  Before  this  great  bed  of  basaltic  trap  flowed  forth,  the  surface 
on  which  it  rests  had  been  thickly  covered  with  volcanic  ashes  and 
scoriae,  which,  consolidated  by  pressure  and  by  infiltration  of  mineral 
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matters,  now  form  the  thick  bed  of  amygdaloid  and  tufa  intervening 
between  the  columnar  trap  and  the  red  sandstone.  This  is  precisely 
what  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  modem  volcanic  eruptions.  The  first 
violent  explosions  in  such  cases  usually  eject  immense  quantities  of 
dust  and  fragments  of  old  lavas,  which  are  blown  or  ejected  to  great 
distances,  or  if  they  fall  into  the  sea,  as  was  most  probably  the  case  at 
Blomidon,  are  scattered  in  layers  over  its  bottom.  Over  these  ejected 
scoriae  and  ashes  the  lava  currents  which  issue  subsequently  are  poured. 
We  need  not  be  surprised  that  we  do  not  now  perceive  any  regular 
volcanic  mountain  or  vent  at  Blomidon,  for  independently  of  the  action 
the  waters  may  have  exerted  on  it  when  being  formed,  we  know  that 
great  denudation  has  taken  place  in  the  Drift  period,  and  under  the 
wasting  action  of  the  present  frosts  and  tides.  The  minerals  mentioned 
as  occurring  in  the  trap  are  all  either  silica  or  silicates, — that  is,  com- 
pounds of  silica  with  the  alkalies  potash  and  soda,  or  the  earths,  as 
alumina,  lime,  etc.  They  are  produced  by  the  solvent  action  of  water, 
which,  percolating  through  the  trap,  dissolves  these  materials,  and  re- 
deposits  them  in  fissures  and  cavities.  Below  the  amygdaloid,  we 
have  a  thick  series  of  beds  of  red  sandstone — ^mechanical  detritus  de- 
posited by  water,  and  probably  in  great  part  derived  from  the 
waste  of  the  sandstones  of  the  Carboniferous  system.  The  gypsum 
veins  which  traverse  it  were  probably  deposited  by  waters  which  had 
dissolved  that  mineral,  in  passing  through  the  great  gypsum-beds 
which  occur  in  the  older  system  last  mentioned. 

The  history  of  this  fine  precipice  is  then  shortly  as  follows.  In  the 
Triassic  era,  thick  beds  of  sandstone  were  deposited  off  the  coasts  of 
Horton,  just  as  the  red  mud  and  sand  of  the  flats  are  now  deposited. 
Volcanic  phenomena  on  a  great  scale,  however,  broke  forth  from 
beneath  the  waters,  scoriae  and  dust  were  thrown  out,  and  spread 
around  in  thick  beds,  and  currents  of  lava  were  poured  forth.  Subse- 
quently the  whole  mass  was  elevated,  to  be  again  submerged  under 
the  boulder-bearing  sea,  by  which,  and  the  present  atmospheric  and 
aqueous  agencies,  it  was  worn  and  wasted  into  its  present  form.  Still 
the  work  of  decay  goes  on;  for  yearly  the  frosts  loosen  immense 
masses  from  its  brow,  and  dash  them  to  the  beach,  to  be  removed  by 
the  ice  and  the  tides,  and  scattered  over  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  The 
rains  and  melting  snows  also  cut  huge  furrows  down  its  front.  These 
agencies  of  destruction  as  yet,  however,  only  add  to  the  magnificence  of 
this  noblest  of  all  our  sea-cliflfs.  The  dark  basaltic  wall  crowned  with 
thick  woods,  the  terrace  of  amygdaloid,  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
light  green  shrubs  and  young  trees  that  rapidly  spring  up  on  its  rich 
and  moist  surface,  the  precipice  of  bright  red  sandstone,  always  clean 
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ind  firesh,  and  contrasdng  strongly  with  the  trap  above  and  with  the 
srees  and  bushes  that  straggle  down  its  sides,  and  nod  over  its  deep 
raTines, — constitute  acombination  of  forms  and  colours  equally  striking  if 
leen  in  the  distance  from  the  hills  of  Horton  or  the  shore  of  Parrsboro', 
)r  more  nearly  from  the  sea  or  the  stony  beach  at  its  base.  Blomidon  is 
I  scene  never  to  be  forgotten  by  a  traveller  who  has  wandered  around 
its  shores  or  clambered  on  its  giddy  precipices. 

From  the  shore  of  Blomidon,  we  may  follow  the  trap  formation  in 
s  continuous  ridge  without  a  break  to  Annapolis  Gut.     On  the  south 
nde,  the  trap  slopes  down  in  rounded  and  abrupt  eminences  into  the 
red  sandstone  valley.     On  its  summit  it  is  somewhat  level,  though 
divided  into  a  number  of  long  rolling  ridges,  probably  the  eflfect  of 
denuding  agents  on  the  edges  of  beds  of  trap  of  unequal  hardness. 
The  bay  shore  presents  to  the  sea  a  range  of  cliffs  and  precipices  often 
overhanging  or  vertical,  or  rolled  down  into  shapeless  heaps  of  rubbish 
by  the  frost  and  the  undermining  action  of  the  waves.     Huge  land- 
slips occur  every  spring  from  these  causes,  covering  acres  of  the  shore 
with  their  ruins,  and  affording  a  rich  harvest  for  the  mineralogist  who 
may  visit  the  shore  after  one  of  these  falls.     The  amount  of  debris 
annually  thrown  down  and  removed  in  this  way  is  enormous.     The 
cliffs  are  usually  composed  of  alternate  layers  of  soft  and  hard  trap 
and  tufa,  they  are  traversed  by  innumerable  fissures,  and  the  general 
dip  IS  seaward.     In  addition  to  these  circumstances,  the  ice  annually 
removes  large  quantities  of  fragments  from  the  shore,  so  that  a  cliff 
does  not  long  continue  to  be  protected  by  the  masses  that  have  fallen 
from  It.     Hence  the  whole  shore  wastes  rapidly,  with  the  exception  of 
those  places  where  beds  of  hard  basaltic  trap  run  down  to  the  sea 
level,  and  form  inclined  planes  against  which  the  sea  rages  in  vain. 

A  very  remarkable  deviation  from  the  ordinary  regularity  of  the 

coast  line  of  the  trap  occurs  at  Cape  Split,  which  forms  a  prolongation 

of  the   Blomidon   shore  to   the   north-westward.     The   dip  of  the 

Blomidon  basalt  gradually  brings  it  down  to  the  sea-level,  and  toward 

Capo  Split  it  either  thickens,  or  portions  which  have  retired  from  the 

cliff  at  Blomidon  come  forward  into  the  shore  precipices ;  for  toward 

the  cape  a  cliff  more  than  300  feet  in  height  seems  to  be  composed 

of  compact  and  columnar  trap,  which  extends  in  a  promontoiy  and 

gerics  of  islands  and  reefs  far  out  into  the  bay.     The  appearances  at 

this  place  render  it  possible  that  a  trappean  dike  or  dikes,  indicating 

the  point  or  line  of  ejection  of  the  great  basaltic  bed  of  Blomidon, 

may  appear  in  these  cliffs  toward  Cape  Split.     I  have  not,  however, 

been  able  to  study  them  so  closely  as  to  ascertain  decisively  whether 

this  is  the  case.     There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  at  least,  that  the 
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line  from  the  summit  of  Blomidon  to  Cape  Split  marks  the  direction 
of  one  of  the  greatest  lava  streams  of  the  region. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  long  continuous  range  extending  westward 
from  Blomidon,  in  the  cliff  forming  the  east  side  of  Annapolis  Gut, 
we  find  the  trap,  as  at  the  former  place,  forming  a  thick  bed  resting 
on  the  red  sandstone,  and  dipping  to  the  northward ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  from  the  appearances  observed  at  several  places  along 
the  coast,  that  the  same  arrangement  prevails  throughout  the  entire 
ridge. 

Annapolis  Gut  is  a  deep  channel  separating  the  trap  of  the  pro- 
montory of  Granville  from  the  western  prolongation  of  the  formation. 
This  channel  forms  the  only  outlet  of  Annapolis  Basin  and  the  rivers 
emptying  into  it  It  is  of  great  depth,  and  the  tides  rush  through  it 
with  terrible  rapidity.  The  trap  on  its  west  side  is  more  largely 
developed  than  on  the  Granville  side.  It  attains  a  greater  width  and 
height,  and  contains  a  larger  mass  of  compact  and  basaltic  trap. 
This  circumstance,  in  connexion  with  the  narrowing  of  the  valley  by 
a  spur  of  metamorphic  rocks  on  the  south,  has  probably  caused  the 
currents  of  the  Drift  period  to  excavate  the  present  outlet  Had  it 
not  been  for  these  circumstances,  the  waters  of  the  Annapolis  River 
would  probably  have  flowed  into  St  Mary's  Bay ;  and  the  Annapolis 
Basin,  probably  the  finest  sheet  of  salt  water  in  the  province,  and  its 
remarkable  and  picturesque  outlet,  would  not  have  existed.  The 
sandstone  near  the  town  of  Digby  is  somewhat  hard,  and  contains 
concretions  of  transparent  calc  spar.  It  passes  under  the  southern 
edge  of  the  trap,  but  cannot  be  seen  toward  the  centre  of  the  ridge, 
where  the  precipitous  side  of  the  "Gut''  consists  of  compact  and 
basaltic  trap  extending  downward  to  the  water>level.  In  one  place, 
I  observed  basalt  with  its  pillars  nearly  horizontal, — an  evidence  that 
here  a  dike  of  molten  rock  had  been  ejected  from  beneath.  Toward 
the  entrance  of  the  gut  on  the  Digby  side,  the  coast  becomes  low, 
and  amygdaloid  is  seen  in  low  clifis  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills, 
while  sheets  of  compact  trap  run  downward  into  the  sea  with  scarcely 
any  abrupt  cliff  or  bank. 

In  Digby  Neck,  the  sandstone  is  well  exposed  on  the  side  fronting 
St  Mary's  Bay,  and  compact  and  amygdaloidal  trap  rest  upon  it,  and 
dip  northward  toward  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  This  long  promontory, 
though  only  from  two  to  three  miles  in  width,  consists  of  two  ridges, 
one  forming  the  cliffs  that  front  St  Mary's  Bay,  the  other  sloping 
toward  the  Bay  of  Fundy;  while  between  them  is  a  narrow  and 
almost  level  valley,  with  several  little  lakes  and  ponds  arranged  in  a 
line  along  its  bottom.     The  rock  in  this  valley  appears  to  be  amyg- 
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daloid,  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  the  valley 
has  been  scooped  out,  while  the  edges  of  the  beds  of  more  compact 
trap  i-emain  as  ridges.  This  at  least  is  the  explanation  which  appears 
most  probable  from  the  structure  of  all  parts  of  the  ridge  that  I  have 
visited,  except  the  very  singular  and  romantic  spot  named  Sandy 
Gove.  At  this  place  a  deep  cove  penetrates  about  one-fourth  across 
the  ridge  from  the  south,  between  precipitous  cliffs  of  trap  resting  on 
amygdaloid,  and  apparently  with  a  southerly  dip ;  or,  at  all  events, 
without  that  decided  dip  to  the  north  which  prevails  over  the  greater 
part  of  this  trappean  ridge.  Opposite  the  southern  cove,  there  is  on 
the  north  side  of  the  ridge  a  shallower  cove,  and  between  is  a  little 
lake,  on  either  side  of  which  rise  lofty  beetling  cliffs  of  basaltic  trap, 
which  appear  to  be  parts  of  a  thick  bed  dipping  to  the  northward. 
I  have  marked  in  my  notes  the  query — Can  this  be  a  volcanic  crater  ? 
and  I  find  that  the  same  thought  has  occurred  to  other  geologists 
who  have  visited  the  spot  It  may  have  been  so ;  but  it  is  perhaps 
more  probable  that  the  ridge  has  here  been  cracked  across  by  a 
fissure  caused  by  earthquake  disturbances;  and  that  the  currents 
of  the  Boulder  formation  period  have  passed  through  and  widened  the 
chasm.  Whatever  the  causes  of  its  present  appearance,  Sandy  Cove 
is  more  like  something  a  poet  or  painter  might  dream  of,  than  like 
an  actual  reality  in  our  usually  tame  province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Though  the  trap  ridge  is  very  narrow  at  Digby  Neck,  it  appears 
that  this  rock  occupies  a  considerable  breadth  beneath  the  waters  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  "Neck" 
consists  of  two  ridges,  with  a  valley  between.  Now  under  water 
there  are  three  similar  ridges,  the  outer  being  nine  miles  distant  from 
the  shore.  They  are  thus  described  by  Mr  Perley,  in  his  Report  on 
the  Fisheries  of  New  Brunswick ;  and  his  statements  were  corrobo- 
rated by  information  which  I  obtained  from  gentlemen  resident  on 
this  coast : — 

"  From  Black  Rock  down  to  Briar  Island,  along  the  whole  south 
shore,  there  are  three  fishing  banks  or  ledges,  lying  parallel  to  the 
shore,  outside  each  other;  their  respective  distances  from  the  coast 
have  acquired  for  them  the  designations  of  the  three-mile  ledge — the 
five-mile  ledge — and  the  nine-mile  ledge.  Between  these  ledges  there 
are  sixty  fathoms  of  water,-  but  on  the  crown  of  each  ledge,  thirty 
fathoms  only.  The  three-mile  ledge,  and  the  five-mile  ledge,  extend 
quite  down  to  Briar  Island;  but  the  nine-mile  ledge  can  only  be 
traced  down  the  bay  about  fourteen  miles  below  Digby  Gut,  abreast 
of  Trout  Cove,  where  it  ends  in  deep  water.  Below  Digby  Gut,  the 
three-mile  ledge  and  five-mile  ledge  are  composed  of  hard  gravel  and 
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red  clay;  above  the  gut,  the  three-mile  ledge  has  a  rough,  rocky 
bottom,  on  which  anchors  are  frequently  lost  Each  of  these  ledges 
is  about  a  mile  in  width,  the  outer  one  something  more;  between 
them  the  bottom  is  soft  mud/' 

The  trap  of  Digby  Neck  is  remarkable  for  the  large  quantity  of 
jasper  and  other  coloured  varieties  of  quartz  contained  in  it  Red 
jasper  is  especially  abundant ;  amethyst,  stilbite,  and  laumonite  are 
also  frequent  I  have  collected  all  these  minerals  near  Sandy  Cove, 
as  well  as  micaceous  specular  iron  ore,  a  mineral  which  I  have  not 
observed  elsewhere  in  the  trap  district,  though  it  abounds  in  our  more 
ancient  igneous  and  altered  rocks,  and  is  also  a  not  infrequent  product 
of  modem  volcanic  action ;  the  iron  being  apparently  sublimed  in  a 
state  of  vapour  from  the  intensely  heated  mass  of  molten  rock  beneath. 
This  is  probably  its  origin  at  Sandy  Cove,  where  it  occurs  in  brilliant 
little  crystalline  plates  embedded  in  a  quartzose  matrix,  and  projecting 
from  the  sides  of  cavities  in  the  fissures  of  the  trap.  Its  occurrence 
here  lends  some  countenance  to  the  conjecture  already  stated,  that  a 
focus  of  igneous  activity  may  have  been  in  or  near  this  place.  It  is 
not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  of  importance  for  mining  purposes. 

At  the  extremity  of  Digby  Neck,  we  find  another  deep  transverse 
ravine  cut  through  the  ridge,  and  separating  Long  Island,  which 
geologically  is  a  perfect  continuation  of  the  Neck.  The  sides  of  this 
strait,  which  is  named  Petite  Passage,  as  far  as  I  examined  them, 
consist  principally  of  amygdaloid,  the  cavities  of  which  have  been 
lined  with  bright  green  chlorite  before  they  have  been  filled  with 
crystalline  zeolitic  matter. 

The  water  of  Petite  Passage  is  beautifully  clear,  the  tides  rush 
through  it  with  great  force,  and  its  rocky  bottom  is  covered  with  sea- 
weeds; the  finer  and  more  beautiful  varieties  of  which  are  very 
abundant  on  this  outlying  tract  of  rocky  coast.  It  is  probably  the 
abundance  of  these  seaweeds  on  the  ^^  ledges  "  before  mentioned,  that 
supports  the  marine  creatures  that  attract  to  these  coasts  the  cod, 
torsk,  pollack,  haddock,  halibut,  and  herring  that  abound  in  summer, 
and  furnish  a  comfortable  subsistence  to  the  numerous  fishermen  who 
inhabit  Long  Island  and  Briar  Island.  The  great  Albecore  t>r  King 
Mackarel,  Thynnua  vulgaris f  the  Sea  Wolf,  Anarrhtcas  lupus;  and 
the  Sturgeon,  Accipenser  oan/rhinchus,  are  also  caught  in  these  waters 
and  in  St  Mary's  Bay,  but  are  not  much  valued  by  the  fishermen. 

On  reaching  the  extremity  of  Long  Island,  another  strait,  the 
Grand  Passage,  appears.  On  the  opposite  side  of  this,  we  see  the 
thriving  village  of  Westport,  on  Briar  Island,  the  ultima  thule  of  Nova 
Scotia  in  this  direction,  and  one  of  the  most  active  and  intelligent 
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fishing  commimiti«s  in  the  province.  Briar  Island  u  the  extreme 
vestem  end  of  the  trappean  ridge,  which  is,  however,  prolonged 
beTond  the  land  in  a  suhmarine  ledge.  It  coa^sta  entirely  of  basaltic 
trap,  Teiy  regularly  divided  into  columns,  which  may  be  seen  botli 
as  a  pavement  on  many  parts  of  the  beach,  and  in  lofty  precipices 
which  rise  to  their  greatest  height  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  island, 
where  they  fonn  a  perpendiculiu  wall  several  hundred  feet  in  height, 
and  adorned  with  buttresses,  oatlying  towers,  and  pinnacles,  such  aa 
basaltic  cliffs  aloae  can  produce  in  their  full  perfection.  I  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  detuned  General  days  at  Briar  Island  by  a  south- 
west gale,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Atlan^c  swell  bursting 
in  all  its  grandeur  on  these  iron-bound  shores  (Fig.  27}. 

Fig.  ST.— AwoKie  CUfi,  Wat  fuJ  qf  Briar  Itlmd. 


The  red  sandstone  is  seen  to  underlie  the  trap  of  Digby  Neck  for 
several  miles  below  the  head  of  St  Mary's  Bay,  but  beyond  this  I 
did  not  again  observe  it.  Gesner  states,  however,  that  a  small  patch 
of  it  can  bo  observed  at  low  tide  beneath  the  trap  of  Briar  Island. 
This  interesting  fact  I  had  no  opportunity  of  verifying,  owing  to  the 
stormy  state  of  the  weather  during  my  visit. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  TRIAS  OR  NEW  RED  SANDSTONE— Confihtierf. 

TRURO   TO  CAPE  D*OR GENERAL    REMARKS — MINERALS   OP  THE   NEW 

RED  SANDSTONE  AND  TRAP. 

3.  North  Side  of  Cobequid  Bay  and  Alinas  Basin  and  Channel. 

Recommencing  at  Truro,  we  may  now  consider  the  stripe  of  New  Red 
Sandstone,  with  occasional  masses  of  trap,  which  extends  with  several 
interruptions  as  far  as  Cape  d'Or.  Northward  of  Truro,  the  red  sand- 
stone meets  and  overlies  unconformably  the  Carboniferous  grits,  shales, 
limestone,  and  gypsum  of  the  North  River  and  Onslow  Mountain.  Its 
boundary  in  this  direction  is  about  three  miles  distant  from  the  bay, 
and  it  occupies  the  low  country ;  the  Carboniferous  rocks  rising  from 
under  its  edges  into  hills  of  considerable  elevation.  From  the  North 
River  it  extends  in  a  band  about  three  miles  in  width  to  De  Bert  River, 
where  an  apparently  insulated  patch  of  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks 
projects  through  it.  These  last  appear  at  the  bridge,  and  consist  of 
limestone,  with  fossil  shells  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
period,  gypsum,  and  hard  brownish  sandstone.  They  dip  at  a  high 
angle  to  the  north-east,  while  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  which  laps 
around  them,  dips  at  a  small  angle  to  the  south-west.  This  lime- 
stone and  gypsum,  as  well  as  other  rocks  of  the  same  age,  were  long 
believed  to  belong  to  the  Triassic  period,  and  it  was  only 
after  their  true  age  had  been  ascertained  by  careful  comparison  of  a 
number  of  sections,  and  the  identification  of  the  fossil  remains  with 
those  of  the  Carboniferous  period  in  other  countries,  that  their  true 
geological  position  was  appreciated.  This  very  locality  at  the  De 
Bert  River,  owing  to  the  similarity  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  sand- 
stones to  those  of  the  New  Red,  and  to  the  circumstance  that  the  former 
have  been  ground  down  and  their  debris  mixed  up  with  the  latter,  is 
at  first  sight  one  of  the  most  deceptive  in  the  province,  and  might 
readily  lead  a  geologist  imacquainted  with  other  more  distinct 
sections  into  an  error  on  this  subject. 

As  the  section  at  this  place  is  remarkably  obscure,  I  copy  from  my 
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notes  the  following  taemoranda  of  the  appearances.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  near  the  bridge,  there  are  gray  and  brown  shales, 
red  sandstone,  red  grit,  and  conglomerate,  with  high  dips  and  dis- 
turbed. These  are  evidently  Lower  Carboniferous,  and  quite  different 
from  the  horizontal  soft  red  sandstones  which  appear  lower  down  on 
the  same  bank.  On  the  north  side,  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  are  dark 
red  grit  and  conglomerate,  grayish  conglomerate,  marly  and  shaly 
beds  with  gray  calcareous  concretions,  and  a  vein  of  calcareous  spar. 
They  dip  N.E.  and  N.N.E.  38*.  The  limestone  and  gypsum  seen  a 
little  below  the  bridge  are  associated  with  these  beds,  the  whole 
being  Lower  Carboniferous,  as  indicated  by  the  fossils  of  the 
limestone.  In  the  road-cutting,  soft  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate 
overlie  these  beds,  and  though  they  have  a  steep  false  bedding,  I 
believe  they  are  New  Red  and  unconformable.  In  the  same  road- 
cuttings,  these  upper  beds  are  seen  to  be  made  up  of  the  debris  of 
the  lower,  with  which  they  are  confusedly  intermixed  at  their  confines, 
the  underlying  marls  in  some  places  rising  like  veins  into  the  sand- 
stone above.  At  Folly  River  the  New  Red  is  sofl  and  fine  grained, 
with  greenish  stains  and  layers,  and  has  a  very  slight  northerly  dip. 
In  the  point  opposite  the  village,  sandstones,  apparently  the  continu- 
ation of  the  older  formation  seen  at  the  bridge,  dip  to  the  N.E.  at  a 
very  high  angle. 

Within  this  islet  of  Lower  Carboniferous  rock,  the  New  Red  Sand- 
stone extends  up  the  Folly  River,  which  runs  into  the  same  estuary 
with  the  De  Bert,  for  about  ^ve  miles.  Its  dip  increases  until  it 
amounts  to  50"*,  and  the  lowest  beds  rest  against  the  disturbed  Car- 
boniferous rocks  which  occupy  the  bed  of  the  river  between  this 
place  and  the  base  of  the  Cobequid  Mountains.  Near  their  junction 
with  the  older  rocks,  the  red  sandstones  become  coarse  and  pebbly. 

Westward  of  Folly  River,  the  belt  of  red  sandstone  gradually 
decreases  in  width,  and  begins  to  contain  in  its  lower  part  thick  beds 
of  conglomerate,  made  up  of  pebbles  derived  from  the  older  rocks  to 
the  northward.  Near  Portapique  River,  and  somewhat  removed  from 
the  coast,  there  is  an  eminence  that  I  have  not  visited,  but  I  was 
informed  by  a  gentleman,  very  familiar  with  this  part  of  the  country, 
that  it  consists  of  trap.  If  so,  this  is  the  first  appearance  of  that  rock 
in  this  direction. 

The  new  road  along  the  bank  of  Great  Village  River,  between  that 
village  and  the  Acadian  iron  mine,  exhibits  an  interesting  section  of 
this  formation,  consisting  of  red  sandstones  and  red  conglomerates 
with  imperfectly  rounded  pebbles,  and  often  with  oblique  or  false 
bedding.     They  often  rise  into  clifis  of  considerable  height,  and  have 
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a  moderate  dip  to  the  southward.  Aboirt  tdre^  rtUc6  from  the  Great 
Village  they  terminate,  resting  unconformably*  6if  ih^i  edges  of  Car- 
boniferous rocks  dipping  at  high  angles  to  the  north.""* 

Economy  Point,  as  well  as  a  detached  reef  named  the  Brick  ^y/os^ 
lying  off  the  point,  consists  of  New  Red  Sandstone,  which  here  has'ii^ 
consequence  a  considerable  breadth.  It  has  a  slight  dip  to  the  south. 
In  the  banks  of  Economy  River,  the  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate 
which,  near  the  coast,  dip  to  the  southward  at  a  low  angle,  undulate 
as  they  approach  a  hill  of  hard  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  shore.  Behind  these  they  again  appear  with  a 
south-west  dip,  and  are  again  succeeded  by  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks 
which  continue  to  the  base  of  the  hills.  The  ridge  of  older  rock 
which  here  divides  the  red  sandstone,  is  probably  a  point  or  promon- 
tory connected  with  the  mass  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  to  the 
westward. 

In  Gerrish's  Mountain,  six  miles  west  of  Economy  River,  the  red 
sandstone  and  conglomerate  are  overlaid  by  amygdaloidal  trap,  and 
having  been  protected  by  it  from  denudation,  rise  into  an  eminence 
nearly  400  feet  high.  At  Indian  Point,  the  southern  extremity  of 
Gerrish's  Mountain,  the  trap  and  red  sandstone  form  a  bold  precipi- 
tous cliff,  and  are  continued  along  the  picturesque  rocky  chain  of  the 
Five  Islands,  in  two  of  which  the  red  sandstone  is  seen  to  underlie 
the  trap. 

The  isolated  trap  eminences  at  this  place  are  probably  the  remains 
of  a  continuous  lava  current,  and  it  is  interesting  that  the  direction  of 
the  chain  of  islets  corresponds  with  that  of  the  great  trap  ridge  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bay.  To  a  traveller  who  has  passed  along  the 
level  shores  of  Londonderry  and  Onslow,  and  toward  the  close  of  day 
ascends  the  steep  side  of  Gerrish's  Mountain,  the  view  which  greets 
him  at  the  summit  is  of  the  most  grand  and  striking  character.  The 
rocky  chain  of  the  Five  Islands,  and  the  pretty  inlet  and  settlement 
on  the  shore  within  them,  lie  at  his  feet  In  front  are  the  waters  of 
Minas  Basin  stretching  far  to  the  westward.  On  the  one  hand  is  the 
rugged  and  picturesque  tiappean  shore  extending  toward  Parrsboro', 
with  the  Cobequid  Mountains  ranged  behind  it.  On  the  other, 
Blomidon  and  Cape  Split  tower  in  the  distance.  I  may  remark  here, 
that  for  grandeur  and  beauty  of  coast  scenery,  this  part  of  Minas 
Basin  and  the  Minas  Channel  are  not  surpassed  by  any  part  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  North  America. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  consulting  the  map,  that  at  the  Five  Islands 
three  great  geological  formations  approach  each  other,  so  that  within 
a  very  limited  space  the  Trap,  the  New  Red,  the  Carboniferous  system, 
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and  the  older  m^lsLfliolrp&lc  nrocks  may  be  studied,  and  specimens  of 
their  ch2q^ct^mj;i«Vxihiera1s  obtained.  Hence,  at  various  times,  this 
localjt^  hVs  had*  the  reputation  of  producing  useful  minerals  of  dif- 
*}^9%A\*de5criptions.  The  latest  instance  of  this  led  to  the  formation 
*;.^4f*a  copper  mining  company  in  London,  which,  after  a  very  fair 
promise  of  success,  was  broken  up,  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  the  ore, 
which  on  trial  was  foimd  by  no  means  to  warrant  the  reports  that  had 
been  published  respecting  it.  The  trap  which  forms  the  summit  of 
Gerrish's  Mountain  is  a  huge  bed  resting  on  red  sandstone,  on  which 
at  the  high  cliff  of  Indian  Point  it  is  seen  to  rest.  The  trap  at  this 
place  is  traversed  by  a  number  of  narrow  and  irregular  veins  of 
magnetic  iron  ore,  mixed  with  the  gray  sulphuret  and  oxide  of  copper. 
Specimens  of  this  substance  were  sent  to  me,  many  years  since,  by 
the  late  George  Duncan,  Esq.  of  Truro,  and  I  was  somewhat  struck 
by  the  singular  appearance  and  composition  of  the  mineral,  which 
was  stated  to  be  found  in  great  quantity.  From  my  knowledge  of 
the  superficial  character  of  the  trap,  and  the  smallness  and  irregularity 
of  the  metallic  veins  found  in  it,  I  rather  discouraged  Mr  Duncan 
from  speculating  on  it,  though  some  specimens  seemed  sufficiently 
rich  to  be  useful  as  copper  ores.  It  appears,  however,  that  a  very 
favourable  report  was  given  by  an  English  mining  engineer,  and 
operations  were  commenced  in  consequence,  but  were  soon  abandoned. 

Between  Five  Islands  and  Swan  Creek,  ten  miles  distant,  an  excel- 
lent coast  section,  rising  in  many  places  into  lofty  cliffs,  shows  the 
New  Red  Sandstone  and  Trap,  as  well  as  the  underlying  Carboniferous 
strata.  As  this  section  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  complicated 
appearances  that  may  result  from  the  eruption  of  volcanic  rocks 
through  stratified  deposits,  I  shall  give  a  detailed  description  of  the 
arrangements  observed. 

At  the  mouth  of  Harrington  Kivor,  opposite  the  Five  Islands,  the 
Carboniferous  rocks  approach  the  shore  very  closely ;  and  as  seen  in 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  consist  of  black  shales  and  dark-coloured 
sandstones  with  Cordaites  and  other  fossil  plants.  They  dip  at  high 
angles  to  the  south,  and  are  met  by  the  New  Red  Sandstone  dipping 
gently  to  the  southward.  The  sandstones  of  the  newer  formation 
here  contain  little  conglomerate,  and  are  variegated  by  numerous 
greenish  bands  and  blotches.  They  occupy  the  shore  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  then  contain  a  thick  bed  of  trap  conglomerate,  consisting  of 
large  partially  rounded  fragments  of  amygdaloidal  and  compact  trap, 
united  by  a  hard  brownish  argillaceous  cement.  At  a  short  distance 
westward,  another  bed  of  trap  conglomerate  of  the  same  kind  appears 
in  the  cliff.     It  is  overlaid  by  a  bed  of  dark  clay,  filled  with  angular 
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rrmgments  of  black  sh&le  cODstituting  a  kind  of  breccia      The  sand- 

gtono  onderlying  this  bed  of  trap  contains  Email  noduleB  of  selenite 

and  narrow  Tcios  of  reddish  fibrous  gypsum.      No  other  voieanio 

rocks  occur   in  the   coast   section   near  these 

trmp  conglomerates.      Westward  of  this  place, 

the  section  is  occupied  for  about  three  miles 

by  soft   red   sandstones  with  greenish   bands, 

^pping  generally  to  the  south-west :  some  < 

them  are  divisible  into  very  thin  layers,  whilst 

others  are  compact  and  form  beds  several  feet  in 

thickness. 

Near  Moose  River,  the  red  sandstones  meet 
black  shales  and  hard  gray  sandstones  of  the     i  I  ^ 
Carboniferous    system,    containing     Cordaitee,     »  s:  s 
Ferm,  and  Lepidodendra."  I  r  I   ' 

At  this  place  the  junction  of  the  two  groups  '  ~  - 
of  rocks  was  not,  at  the  time  of  ray  visit,  well 
exposed  in  the  cliff,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a 
fault;  but  as  seen  in  the  horizontal  section  on 
the  beach,  the  red  sandstone  with  a  south-west 
dip  seems  to  overlie  unconfonnably  the  carboni- 
ferous strata,  dipping  at  a  high  angle  to  the 
E.N.E.  On  the  west  side  of  Moose  River  the 
Carboniferous  strata  include  three  lai^e  masses 
of  trap  which  have  altered  the  grits  and  shales  g  H  ^  i 
in  contact  with  them,  causing  them  to  assume 
reddish  colours.  Beyond  the  last  of  these 
masses  of  trap,  the  shales  and  grits,  there  dip- 
ping to  the  north  and  north-east,  have  some 
red  sandstone  resting  on  their  edges,  and  are  q 
succeeded  by  another  great  mass  of  trap,  form-  '% 
ing  a  lofty  cliff,  and  in  part  at  least  resting  on  g 
soft  red  sandstone  which  it  must  have  over-  | 
flowed  when  in  a  fluid  slate.  At  the  western  |^ 
side  of  this  mass,  or  rather  bed  of  trap,  its  upper  ^ 
surface  is  seen  to  dip  to  the  W.S.W.,  and  is 
conformably  overlaid  by  red  sandstones  similar 
to  those  already  described.  These  continue  with" 
various  dips  to  a  cove  where  there  Is  a  break  in  the  section,  westward 
of  which  the  coast  exhibits  the  interesting  and  complicated  appearances 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  represent  in  Fig.  28. 

*  Theae  fonsil  plinU  will  be  deurilKtl  in  treating  of  the  C<m1  Heunrea. 
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The  lower  part  of  the  cliflP,  on  the  western  side  of  the  cove  above 
mentioned)  consists  of  hard,  black,  and  reddish  shales  and  grits,  like 
some  of  those  seen  near  Moose  River,  with  a  steep  dip  to  the  E.N.E. 
Resting  on  the  edges  of  these  are  a  few  beds  of  red  conglomerate  and 
sandstone  with  greenish  bands,  dipping  to  the  south-west,  and  appa- 
rently a  remnant  of  more  extensive  beds.  An  enormous  mass  of 
trap  conglomerate  forms  a  high  cliff  towering  above  this  little  patch 
of  sandstone,  and  is  seen  a  little  farther  on  to  contain  a  wedge- 
shaped  bed  of  red  sandstone,  and  at  its  western  extremity  rests  on 
red  sandstone  mixed  with  fragments  of  trap.*  Here  the  trap  con- 
glomerate seems  to  be  cut  off  by  a  fault,  and  abuts  against  a  great 
trappean  mass,  composed,  in  ascending  order,  of  amygdaloidal  trap, 
a  wedge  of  red  sandstone  extending  over  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
amygdaloid,  a  great  bed  of  crystalline  trap,  and  a  bed  of  trap  con- 
glomerate. Tlie  western  side  of  this  mass  rests  on  an  apparently 
denuded  surface  of  soft  red  sandstones,  with  S.  S.W.  dip.  These  are 
overlaid  by  another  trappean  mass,  consisting  of  beds  which  appear 
to  dip  conformably  with  the  underlying  sandstones.  At  its  western 
aide  it  abuts  against  greatly  disturbed  red  sandstones  succeeded  by 
other  red  sandstones  dipping  to  the  southward,  and  extending  as  far 
as  Swan  Creek. 

On  the  west  side  of  Swan  Creek,  the  soft  red  and  variegated  sand- 
stones are  seen  to  dip  to  the  north  at  an  angle  of  30°,  and  are  under- 
laid by  a  bod  of  trap  conglomerate,  which  rests  against  disturbed 
strata  of  a  composition  different  from  any  previously  occurring  in  this 
section.  They  consist  of  laminated,  compact,  and  brecciated  gray 
limestone,  a  bed  of  white  gypsum,  hard  reddish  purple  and  gray  marls 
and  sandstones,  some  of  them  with  disseminated  crystals  of  specular 
iron  ore.  I  saw  no  fossils  in  these  beds,  but  as  they  are  identical  in 
mineral  character  with  some  parts  of  the  gypsiferous  member  of  the 
Carboniferous  group,  and  have  evidently  been  disturbed  and  altered 
before  the  deposition  of  the  overlying  trap  conglomerate  and  red 
sandstone,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  belong  to  the  Carboniferous 
system,  the  sandstones  and  shales  of  which,  with  some  trappean  rocks, 
occupy  the  cliff  between  this  place  and  Partridge  Island,  ^ve  and  a 
half  miles  distant.  The  New  Red  Sandstone  in  the  vicinity  of  Swan 
Creek  appears  to  form  a  small  synclinal  trough,  occupying  an  indenr 
tation  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  and  probably  extending  only  a  short 
distance  westward  of  the  mouth  of  the  creek.     The  two  islands  near 

*  This  section  was  examined  in  1846.  When  I  revisited  the  place  in  1850,  the 
front  of  this  mass  of  trap  conglomerate  had  fallen,  and  formed  a  hnge  slope  of 
fragments. 
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Swan  Creek  are  detached  masses  of  trap,  resting  on  or  rising  through 
red  sandstones,  which  at  low  tide  are  seen  to  extend  between  them 
and  the  shore.  The  red  sandstone  and  trap,  occurring  in  the  section 
between  Five  Islands  and  Swan  Creek,  appears  to  be  a  very  narrow 
band,  extending  parallel  to  the  coast;  and  as  the  section  is  nearly 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  strike  of  the  formation,  it  is  probable 
that  some  of  the  trappean  masses  above  described  are  portions  of  beds 
disconnected  by  faults  and  denudation. 

Many  beautiful  crystallized  minerals  occur  in  the  trap  rocks  of  the 
sections  described.  The  masses  near  Moose  River  contain  cavities 
coated  with  opaque  white  varieties  of  quartz,  in  stalactitic  and  other 
imperfectly  crystalline  forms.  Opposite  the  Two  Islands,  the  fissures 
of  the  trap  are  lined  with  fine  crystals  of  analcime  'and  natrolite ;  and 
the  fissures  and  vacant  spaces  of  tlie  trap  conglomerate  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  contain  a  reddish  variety  of  chabasite  (Acadiolite)  in 
rhombohedrons,  often  of  large  size. 

At  Clarke's  Head,  immediately  west  of  Swan  Creek,  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  rocks  are  well  exposed,  including  beds  of  limestone  and 
gypsum,  with  some  igneous  rocks  of  porphyritic  character,  and  prob- 
ably much  older  than  the  Triassic  period.  On  the  top  of  the  cliff, 
a  bed  of  compact  trap  is  seen  to  rest  on  the  edges  of  the  dis- 
turbed lower  Carboniferous  rocks,  over  which  it  has  flowed  as  a 
lava  stream. 

The  trap  conglomerate  or  breccia,  noticed  in  describing  the  above 
section,  is  a  rock  of  very  singular  character.  It  consists  of  large 
fragments,  often  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  of  amygdaloid,  cemented 
together  by  a  hard  brownish  substance.  The  boulder-like  fragments 
of  trap  which  make  up  this  rock  have  probably  been  blown  out  of  a 
volcanic  orifice,  and  then  rolled  into  beds  by  the  sea,  and  finally 
cemented  by  a  paste  made  up  of  fine  volcanic  mud  or  ashes. 

Beyond  Clarke's  Head,  the  coast  extending  toward  Cape  Chiegnecto 
is  occupied  by  Carboniferous  rocks,  for  the  most  part  in  a  very  much 
disturbed  condition,  and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  we  meet  with 
a  small  patch  of  New  Red,  and  its  overlying  trap,  the  remnants  of  a 
formation  once  continuous  throughout  the  whole  distance. 

The  first  of  these  isolated  patches  is  Partridge  Island,  a  high  rock 
of  trap  resting  at  its  west  side  on  red  sandstone.  Though  called  an 
island,  it  is  connected  with  the  shore,  which  consists  of  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous sandstones  and  shales  in  a  vertical  and  contorted  condition,  by 
a  shingle  beach.  The  island  itself  presents  a  high  cliff  to  the  bay, 
and  slopes  downward  on  the  land  side.  In  approaching  it  from  the 
east,  we  see  a  cliff  of  colunmar  trap  extending  from  the  shore  to  the 
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summit  of  the  rock.  By  scrambling  at  low  tide  around  the  south  side, 
we  find  that  this,  like  the  basalt  of  Blomidon^  is  a  thick  irregular  bed, 
and  that  amygdaloid  and  tufa  succeed  it  in  descending  order.  On  the 
western  side  these  last  rocks  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cliff,  and 
may,  when  examined  from  a  distance,  be  seen  to  consist  of  several 
beds  distinguishable  by  different  shades  of  colour.  In  some  lights 
this  difference  is  very  perceptible.  On  this  side  the  basaltic  trap  still 
appears,  but  it  forms  only  a  thin  bed,  capping  the  amygdaloid  and 
tula.  Under  all  these  beds,  and  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  island, 
the  sandstone  peeps  forth,  dipping  to  the  south-east 

The  trap  of  Partridge  Island  contains  a  variety  of  interesting  crys- 
tallized minerals.  A  honey-yellow  variety  of  stilbite,  ciy stall ized  in 
fine  sheaf-like  aggregations  of  crystals,  is  especially  abundant,  forming 
Teins  running  up  the  (ace  of  the  cliff.  Being  one  of  the  most  acces- 
able  and  easily  explored  portions  of  the  formation,  this  place  has  been 
much  ransacked  by  mineralogists  and  amateurs ;  still  large  quantities 
of  fine  specimens  may  generally  be  seen  going  to  waste  on  its  beach. 
Amethyst,  agate,  chabazite,  heulandite,  apophyllite,  and  calc  spar,  may 
also  be  studied  in  some  of  their  most  beautiful  forms  at  Partridge 
Island.  The  whole  of  these  minerals  have  been  introduced  by  the 
action  of  water,  trickling  through  the  numerous  fissures  of  the  porous 
amygdaloid  and  tufa,  rocks  which  perhaps,  more  than  any  others,  are 
fitted  to  yield  to  water  thus  permeating  them  the  materials  of  crys- 
tallized silicious  compounds. 

Westward  of  Partridge  Island,  vertical  and  contorted  Carboniferous 
rocks  occupy  the  shore  as  far  as  Cape  Sharp,  three  miles  distant. 
This  promontory,  which,  like  Partridge  Island,  presents  a  precipitous 
front  to  the  bay,  and  slopes  toward  the  land  side,  consists  of  trap 
resting  on  red  sandstone.  Here,  however,  trap  conglomerate  takes  the 
place  of  the  finer  tufaceous  matter  seen  at  Partridge  Island.  It  will 
be  observed  that  though  the  red  sandstone  is  not  at  these  places  seen 
very  distinctly  to  rest  on  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  the  former  underlies 
tlie  trap  at  a  gentle  angle,  and  dips  southwards,  or  from  the  latter, 
while  these  are  contorted  and  disturbed  in  the  most  extreme  manner, 
serving  at  least  to  confirm  the  evidence,  noticed  at  other  places,  of  the 
later  date  of  the  New  Red.  These  contorted  Carboniferous  sandstones 
and  shales  must  have  formed  a  coast  line,  at  the  time  when  the  red 
sand  was  washing  in  the  sea,  and  the  trap  and  scoriae  being  belched 
forth  from  submarine  vents. 

Beyond  Cape  Sharp,  with  the  exception  of  the  isolated  mass  of 
Spencer's  Island,  which  I  have  not  visited,  we  see  nothing  of  the  trap 
or  i^ed  sandstone  till  we  reach  Cape  d'Or,  the  last  and  noblest  mass  on 
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this  coast.  At  Cape  d'Or,  as  at  the  Five  Islands,  a  great  mass  of  trap 
rests  on  slightly  inclined  red  sandstone,  and  this  again  on  disturbed 
Carboniferous  rocks,  while,  behind  and  from  beneath  these  last,  still 
older  slates  rise  into  mountain  ridges.  Cape  d'Or  thus  forms  a  great 
salient  mass  standing  out  into  the  bay,  and  separated  from  the  old 
slate  hills  behind  by  a  valley  occupied  by  the  red  sandstone  and 
Carboniferous  shales.  Cape  d'Or  differs  from  most  of  the  trappean 
masses  which  have  been  described  in  the  arrangement  of  its  component 
parts.  The  upper  part  of  the  cliff  consists  of  amygdaloid  and  tufa, 
often  of  a  brownish  colour,  while  beneath  is  a  more  compact  trap, 
showing  a  tendency  to  a  columnar  structure.  The  whole  forms  a 
toppling  cliff,  more  shattered  and  unstable  in  its  aspect  than  usuaL 

Cape  d'Or  derives  its  name  from  the  native  copper  which  is  found 
in  masses,  varying  from  several  pounds  in  weight  down  to  the  most 
minute  grains,  in  the  veins  and  fissures  which  traverse  the  trap.  It 
is  sometimes  wedged  into  these  fissures,  along  with  a  hard  brown 
jasper,  or  occupies  the  centre  of  narrow  veins  of  quartz  and  calc  spar. 
At  first  sight,  these  masses  and  grains  of  pure  copper  appear  to  have 
been  molten  into  the  fissures  in  which  we  find  them.  On  more  careful 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  those  of  the  associated 
minerals,  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  metal  has  been  deposited 
from  an  aqueous  solution  of  some  salt  of  copper,  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  of  the  electrotype  process.  Why  this  should  have  occurred 
in  trap  rocks  more  especially  does  not  appear  very  obvious ;  and, 
indeed,  when  we  take  a  piece  of  native  copper  from  Lake  Superior  or 
Cape  d'Or,  with  the  various  calcareous  and  silicious  minerals  which 
accompany  it,  nothing  can  be  more  difficult  than  to  account  on  chemical 
principles  for  these  assemblages  of  substances,  either  by  aqueous  or 
igneous  causes.  Nature's  chemistry  is  often  thus  inscrutable  in  its 
details,  for  the  behaviour  of  substances,  when  brought  into  contact 
with  each  other  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  is  often  very  different  from 
that  which  they  display  in  the  laboratory;  and,  besides,  nature's 
processes  are  not  limited  by  time,  and  long  continued  chemical  actions 
often  produce  effects  which  would  hardly  be  inferred  from  experiments 
which  are  limited  for  their  performance  to  hours  or  days.  I  have,  in 
a  paper  on  the  cupriferous  trap  rocks  of  Maimanse  in  Lake  Superior,* 
shown  that  the  native  copper  of  that  locality  must  also  be  accounted 
for  by  aqueous  causes. 

The  copper  of  Cape  d'Or  is  not  likely  to  become  of  mining  im- 
portance, as  it  does  not  appear  in  large  quantity  in  any  one  portion 
of  the  mass,  and  this  latter  is  itself  not  of  very  great  extent    The 

*  Canadian  Naturalist,  vol.  ii. 
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valuable  discoveries,  however,  which  have  been  made  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Superior  have  in  late  years  caused  increased  importance 
to  be  attached  to  the  appearance  of  copper  in  trap  rocks,  and  perhaps 
this  and  other  cupriferous  localities  in  the  trap  of  Nova  Scotia  may 
deserve  a  more  careful  examination  than  thej  have  yet  received.* 

The  only  remaining  portion  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  and  Trap 
fonnation  is  the  little  insulated  q)Ot  of  Isle  Haut,  lying  off  Cape 
Chiegnecto.  I  have  not  landed  on  this  island ;  but,  viewed  from  the 
sea,  it  aji^pears  to  present  nearly  on  all  sides  lofty  clifiGs  of  trap. 

4.  Somik  Coast  of  iWir  Brunswidt. 

The  following  notices  of  the  detached  patches  of  Trias  which  occur 
on  ^  soodi  codBSt  of  New  Brunswick,  are  taken  from  a  contribution 
of  Mr  Maltkew  to   Phs^essor  Bailey's  Report  on   Southern   New 


ForaeriT.  large  areas  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  red  sandstones 
of  New  Bnuiswiiek  w«re  regarded  as  Triassic,  but  on  more  careful 
esaniMOioA  it  appears  ikat  this  formation  is  limited  to  three  small 
patclw«  o«i  ^  co^ust  of  the  Bay  of  Fvndy.  It  is  probable,  however, 
AiMt  iWise  are  but  leouiaBts  of  a  more  extensive  area  removed  by 
dkaifciinoBu  or  sdU  beneath  dM  waters  of  the  bay,  and  perhaps 
ciNiitoitiiv.Hi$  wt^  the  red  ^sandstone  district  of  the  counties  of  King's 
«Md  AiuMi^>lU  in  Nv>t;ii  ScvHia. 

TVe  nfes>i$t  uttport:uit  %>f  these  Triassic  patches  is  that  near  Quaco  Head, 
wlmci^  ^  bed$  «>>«i$i:st  of  soft  led  sandstones  with  layers  of  quartzose 
yr^^^Nk  attd  an  ov^ving  cvmrse  conglomerate  of  a  gray  colour.  They 
w^  iu»NHfefoniMd4y  o*  luue^lone  and  conglomerate  of  Lower  Carbon- 
ififrvHi*  a^^  A  ifw  tragnients  of  fossil  wood  were  found  in  them  by 
Mr  Mtaihew^  aaA  ^hx^  not  w^H  preserved,  their  structure  is  evi- 
^NUhr  lUai  ot'  eottihMVHfts  cc  pine  trees;,  and  the  cell  walls  show  but  one 
n>w  v^t"^  di;5Ct^ — a  t^uunkcler  which  belongs  to  the  pines  of  the  genera 
#Vnor  attd  iViiM^  ik^Mud  in  MesoavMc  rocks,  and  not  to  the  older  pine 
IW^W  v>f  tW  CkmiJ  fonnaUott*  This  fo«$il  wood  I  regard  as  a  valuable 
e\>ft6miaiiv.Hi  of  the  opiaioft  that  thes*  red  sandstones  are  really  Triassic, 
«»  ;WK^  w\vd  b  not  found  in  any  older  formation.  At  Quaco  the  beds 
di|^  Nx  N^l\«  at  aiigW$  varying  frooi  25"*  to  45^  and  their  thickness  is 
tMi^MUsi  by  Mr  Matthew  at  SOO  feet-  They  show  much  oblique 
Umiu^tivM^  auvi  ar^  prv^baUy  not  far  from  the  original  margin  of  the 
N'^>'^  Ked  ^Hisiv>ii«  area  in  this  direction.     The  oxide  of  manganese 

^  ^^v»  IW  flr«|  «4itk>n  «f  this  wwk  was  pablbhed,  explorations  have  been  under- 
MtM  «l  ^>i^  4X>rt  mm!  aW  on  tb«  <^[kpo8tte  side  of  the  bay,  but  as  yet  without 
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occurs  in  irregular  beds  and  pockets  in  tbe  conglomerate  at  Quaco, 
and  has  probably  been  derived  from  veins  of  the  mineral  which  occur 
in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks. 

Westward  of  Quaco  the  Trias  occurs  near  Gardener's  Creek,  in  a 
patch  about  one  mile  and  a  half  long  and  half  a  mile  wide.  The 
character  of  the  deposit  is  similar  to  that  at  Quaco,  but  the  upper  or 
conglomerate  member  is  wanting. 

Eastward  of  Quaco,  but  more  than  thirty  miles  distant,  another  small 
area  of  Triassic  sandstone  has  been  recognised  at  Salisbury  Cove.  The 
beds  dip  E.N.E.,  at  an  angle  of  10°,  and  are  of  a  paler  red  than  at 
Quaco. 

These  remnants  of  New  Red  Sandstone  on  the  New  Brunswick  side 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  concur,  with  the  similar  deposits  in  Nova  Scotia, 
in  showing  that  the  depression  occupied  by  that  bay  had  already 
assumed  nearly  its  present  form ;  and  this,  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  Carboniferous  rocks  had  been  disturbed  and  hardened  before  the 
deposition  of  these  later  beds,  affords,  as  Mr  Matthew  has  well 
remarked,  strong  evidence  that  the  New  Red  Sandstones  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  are  Triassic  rather  than  Permian. 

5.  Oeneral  Remarks  on  the  Tinas  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 

Brunswick. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  notes  referring  to  the  coast  sections  of 
the  New  Red  Sandstone,  I  have  given  especial  attention  to  its  relations 
to  the  older  rocks,  especially  those  of  the  Carboniferous  system.  I 
have  done  so,  because  much  doubt  formerly  existed  as  to  the  precise 
limits  of  this  formation.  The  earlier  writers  on  the  geology  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  associated  it  with  the  red  sandstones  and 
gypsums  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  and  described  the  whole  as  "  New 
Red ; "  and  it  was  not  until  the  first  visit  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  that  the 
great  beds  of  gypsum  and  limestone  of  Windsor,  the  Shubenacadie, 
and  other  places,  with  their  associated  sandstones  and  marls,  were 
recognised  as  Lower  Carboniferous.  Even  after  Sir  Charles  had  pub- 
lished his  results,  these  were  dissented  from  both  by  Logan  and 
Gesner,  though  both  these  geologists  subsequently  convinced  them- 
selves, and  admitted  that  they  had  been  in  error ;  and  the  latter  even 
went  so  far  as  to  believe  that  the  red  sandstones  of  Blomidon  and 
Comwallis  were  also  Carboniferous.  It  then  became  a  question  whether 
there  were  really  any  rocks  of  the  Triassic  period  in  the  province,  and 
to  determine  this  point,  the  writer  undertook,  in  1846,  a  careful  ex« 
amination  of  the  red  sandstone  and  trap  on  both  sides  of  the  bay,  the 
results  of  which  were  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geological 
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Society  of  London  *  In  this  paper,  the  relations  of  the  New  Red  to 
the  older  formations  in  this  province  were  for  the  first  time  accurately 
defined,  by  ascertaining  its  structure,  and  its  actual  superposition  on 
Carboniferous  strata,  in  the  cliffs  on  the  north  side  of  Cobequid  Bay 
and  Minas  Basin,  and  applying  the  facts  thus  obtained  to  the  larger 
area  of  New  Red  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  in  the  manner  indicated 
by  the  following  quotation  : — 

'^  It  appears  from  the  facts  above  stated,  that  the  red  sandstones  of 
Comwallis  and  Horton,  though  not  seen  in  contact  with  the  Carbon- 
iferous rocks,  extend  parallel  to  their  disturbed  strata  with  uniform 
north-west  dips,  and  passing  beyond  them  with  the  same  dip,  rest 
unconformably  on  the  older  slaty  series.  This  arrangement,  I  think, 
satisfactorily  proves  that  these  red  sandstones  and  the  overlying  trap 
are  really  newer  than  the  Carboniferous  shales  of  Horton,  and  uncon- 
formable to  them.'' 

'^  Eastward  of  the  estuary  of  the  Avon,  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Shubenacadie  River  is  occupied  by  a  deposit  of  reddish,  gray,  and 
purple  sandstones  and  marls,  with  large  beds  of  gypsum  and  limestones 
abounding  in  marine  shells.  This  gypsiferous  series  is  much  fractured 
and  disturbed,  and  is  in  many  places  associated  with  dark  shales  con- 
taining fossil  plants,  like  those  of  Horton  Bluff,  and  thin  seams  of  coal. 
This  association  of  the  gypsiferous  series  with  dark  fossiliferous  shales 
occurs  at  Halfway  River,  where  coarse  brown  and  gray  sandstones, 
with  imperfect  casts  of  fossil  trunks  of  trees,  and  a  thick  bed  of  anhy- 
drite and  common  gypsum,  rest  conformably  on  the  continuation  of 
the  dark  beds  of  Horton  Bluff.  The  carboniferous  date  of  this  gyp- 
siferous series  has  been  fully  established  by  Mr  (now  Sir  Charles) 
Lyell ;  and  though  it  contains  red  sandstones  with  veins  of  gypsum 
like  those  of  Blomidon,  these  never  extend  to  so  great  a  thickness  as 
that  of  the  Comwallis  sandstones,  without  alternating  with  fossiliferous 
shales  or  limestones,  or  with  beds  of  gypsum.  For  this  reason,  in 
connexion  with  the  undisturbed  condition  of  the  Comwallis  sand- 
stones, their  apparent  unconformability  to  the  Carboniferous  shales  of 
Horton,  and  their  identity  in  mineral  character  and  association  with 
trappean  rocks,  with  the  red  sandstones  of  Swan  Creek  and  Five 
Islands,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  separating  them  from  the  gypsiferous 
series  and  including  them  in  the  New  Red  Sandstone  formation." 

From  the  same  paper,  I  quote  the  following  general  statements  as 
to  the  age  and  mode  of  formation  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  and  Trap, 
as  affording  in  the  most  condensed  form  the  conclusions  at  which  I 
had  then  arrived  : — 

*  Jounud  of  Geological  Society,  iv.  p.  50. 
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''I  am  not  aware  that  any  rocks  equivalent  in  age  to  the  red 
sandstones  which  have  been  described  occur  in  any  other  part  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Red  sandstones,  not  unlike  those  of  Comwallis  and  Truro, 
occur  in  some  parts  of  the  newer  Coal  formation,  as  seen  on  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence ;  but  they  alternate  with  beds  of  shale  and 
gray  sandstone,  containing  fossil  plants  of  carboniferous  species. 
Prince  Edward  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  soft  red  sandstones,  little  disturbed,  and  similar  in  mineral 
character  to  the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  Nova  Scotia ;  but  they  contain 
in  their  lower  part  silicified  wood  and  other  vegetable  fossils,  which  are 
not  unlike  some  of  those  found  in  the  newer  Coal  formation.  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  these  red  sandstones  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  are  post-carboniferous.  It  is  also  probable  that 
the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  Connecticut,  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  Triassic  deposit,  may  be  of  the 
same  age  with  the  formation  above  described.  At  present,  however, 
from  the  want  of  fossils  in  the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  Nova  Scotia, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  a  post-carboniferous  deposit  of  uncertain  age. 

^'The  red  sandstones  now  described  appear  to  have  been  de- 
posited in  an  arm  of  the  sea,  somewhat  resembling  in  its  general  form 
the  southern  part  of  the  present  Bay  of  Fundy,  but  rather  longer  and 
wider.  This  ancient  bay  was  bounded  by  disturbed  Carboniferous  and 
Silurian  strata ;  and  the  detritus  which  it  received  was  probably  chiefly 
derived  from  the  softer  strata  of  the  Carboniferous  system.  The  are- 
naceous nature  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  as  compared  with  the  char- 
acter of  these  older  deposits,  indicates  that  the  ancient  bay  must  have 
been  traversed  by  currents,  probably  tidal  like  those  of  the  modem 
bay,  which  washed  away  the  argillaceous  matter  so  as  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  muddy  sediment.  When  wo  consider  the  large 
amount  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  waters  in  which  the  New  Red  Sand- 
stone was  deposited,  the  deficiency  of  organic  remains  in  its  beds  is 
somewhat  surprising,  though  this  is  perhaps  to  be  attributed  rather  to 
the  materials  of  the  deposit  and  the  mode  of  its  accumulation,  than  to 
any  deficiency  of  vegetable  or  animal  life  at  the  period  in  question. 

^'  The  volcanic  action  which  manifested  itself  in  the  bed  and  on  the 
margin  of  the  bay  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  the  period.  It  has  brought  to  the  surface  great 
quantities  of  melted  rock,  without  disturbing  or  altering  the  soft  are- 
naceous beds  through  which  it  has  been  poured,  and  whose  surface  it 
has  overflowed.  The  masses  thus  accumulated  on  the  surface  have 
greatly  modified  the  features  of  the  districts  in  which  they  occur; 
especially  the  great  ridge  extending  westward  from  Cape  Blomidon. 
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b  k  wnnln'  «f  Boie.  dMt  tk»  lid^  probablj  mmiking  the  site  of 
a  lam:  nf  ipoa^  cf  lihe  3(rv  Red  Saadttoae  period,  and  occnrriDg  in  a 
ion  ^KfTVPHSB  !««»  awrifl  hUtw  diftncta^  so  nearly  coincides  in 
um  w&  :^iEar  lifar  fcaet  rf  dirtaib— ee.     The  trap  rocks  asso- 

do  BoC  piecisd  J  coincide  in  mineral 
I  kBv«  obRTfvd  m  ocber  parts  of  Nova  Scotia, 
«c  tke  igaeotts  rocks  which  have  pene- 
jni  £siirtKf£  ^ha  CKhoKfeross  rocks  of  various  parts  of  this 
^i^'jMtt  3Bvr  jheIaiii^  ai  jhA  5«w  Red  Saadstone  period,  or  are  of  a 
Mn  SIC  Luns  aniBcnir  id  xtJ^ 

T!m   ?aii  aoihstDiu    fianofltbn  aibids  fine    loamj  friable  soils, 
dPMa&lY  alagoni  tti  tfas  enHbize  of  inut  aad  of  the  potato.     The  red 
amisttiiBi  vaiLavs  oc  Annapofis  aad  Kiagr's  are  celebrated  for  their 
ag^  nshar^  w^idh  dtniid&  hx^  quantities  of  excellent  fruit  for 
ca^KntJCiiii  u  ^htt  othier  pact»  of  tke  colonies,  and  even  to  the  United 
StMK»  JBii  Greac  Bdcua.    The  saiae  districts  are  well  adapted  to  the 
^levwdk  at  imfito.  eor^  l^ze  qaaandes  of  which  are  annaally  -pro- 
tine^d:  and  oa  ck?d«  v^ears  ia  which  the  potato  has  6dled  over  nearly 
fi^  wb»^  ^  Aznerxa,.  it  has  reoEaiaed  uninjured  in  the  red  sandy 
hMo^v^f  Cocawal&v  the  buraaer$  of  which  have  in  consequence  realized 
lir^  sums  bv  sopplria^  the  markets  of  the  New  England  states. 
Th^  eaTcareoQ^  uukRer  vhich  serves  as  a  cement  to  the  sandstone, 
aai  the  alkilib  diefived  txvoK  the  fragments  of  trap  which  have  been 
acattef^  thn.Hi^  the  $(^  ia  the  Drifr  period,  add  much  to  the  fertility 
^^  ^MiW  d^;$trkt$. 

The  a^sttcdbMni  capabilities  of  the  trap  are  very  different  from 

ihtM^  of  ih^  M%1  saadstone.     The  soil,  formed  of  decomposed  trap,  is 

t^cY  nch  ia  the  aaaueral    ingredients  most  necessary  to  cultivated 

pluats^     It  produces  in  its  natural  state  a  most  luxuriant  growth  of 

IMaber^  aad  vtetds  excellent  crops  when  recently  reclaimed  from  tho 

fiM^al:  bal«  perhaps  from  its  porous  and  permeable  texture,  it  is  said 

«iM  K>a^  ^^  retain  its  fertility.     I   fear,   however,    that   very  bad 

iMlh^Kb  vWT  6urttiiug  have  generally  been  applied  to  it.     The  situation 

aai  #Ap<^»ur«  of  the  trap  are  singularly  different  from  those  of  its  con- 

li^afw**^  the  red  sandstone.     The  latter  usually  appears  in  low  and 

AtlWtr^  valleys^     The  trap,  on  the  other  hand,  forms  steep  acclivi- 

li^  aad  hi^  table-lands,  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  storms  and 

^liaM^M^  o4P  an  extreme  and  variable  climate;  while  its  ranges  of 

yi^Me^l  elitl^  with  their  cascades,  their  terrible  landslips,  and  tlie  wild 

kiMlU^(  of  the  winds  and  waves  upon  their  bare  fronts,  present  nature 

)h  ail  ^>ect  altogether  different  from  that  which  she  wears  in  the 

^^Wl  Y^W/»  of  the  red  sandstone*    These  differences  are,  even  m  this 
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new  country,  not  without  their  influence  on  the  mental  and  moral  tone 
of  the  inhabitants  of  these  dissimilar  districts. 


5.  Minerals  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  and  Trap. 

The  red  sandstone  of  this  formation  does  not  contain  any  valuable 
repositories  of  useful  minerals.  It  frequently  includes  small  veins  of 
foliated  and  fibrous  gypsum.  In  some  parts  of  King's  County  it  con- 
tains thin  bands  of  impure  limestone,  and  in  one  locality,  near 
Comwallis  Bridge,  I  have  observed  in  it  a  bed  of  impure  manganese 
ore,  a  mineral  which  also  occurs  at  Quaco.  These  deposits  are, 
however,  of  too  small  dimensions  to  be  of  any  practical  value.  The 
sandstone  itself  is  usually  too  soft  and  perishable  to  form  a  useful 
building-stone.  Blocks  and  slabs  of  it  are,  however,  quarried  for 
fire-places  and  chimneys,  and  are  said  to  be  well  adapted  to  this  use. 

The  trap  contains  some  small  veins  of  metallic  minerals,  not  as  yet 
known  to  be  of  mining  importance;  but  it  abounds  in  the  finely 
crystallized  minerals  usually  contained  in  the  ancient  volcanic  rocks, 
and  the  long  range  of  coast-line  which  it  occupies,  and  the  very 
rapid  waste  which  it  is  undergoing,  place  these  within  reach  of  the 
collector  in  almost  unexampled  abundance.  As  these  minerals  are  of 
much  interest  to  mineralogists,  and  the  trap  formation  of  Nova  Scotia 
has  become  somewhat  celebrated  for  the  abundance  and  fineness  of 
the  specimens  which  it  affords,  I  give  below  a  catalogue  of  the  mineral 
species  that  I  have  collected,  with  references  to  the  localities  from 
which  I  have  specimens  in  my  cabinet,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  the 
most  productive  of  fine  specimens.  Many  other  localities,  however, 
are  mentioned  by  Messrs  Jackson  and  Alger  and  Dr  Gesner,  who 
have  devoted  especial  attention  to  these  beautiful  productions.  I 
may  remark,  however,  that  interesting  specimens  may  be  found  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  trap  coasts,  by  inquuing  for  the  spots  in  which 
land- slips  have  most  recently  occurred. 

Magnetic  Iron  Ore — in  octahedrons  and  massive ;  Partridge  Island, 

North  Mountains  of  King^s. 
Specular  Iron  Ore — in  tabular  crystals ;  Sandy  Cove. 
Native  Copper — in  irregular  masses;  Cape  d*Or,  Briar  Island,  and 

Peter's  Point. 
Gray  Sulphuret  of  Copper ^  Ghreen  Carbonate  of  Copper^  Oxide  of 

Copper^  associated  with  Magnetic  Iron,  at  Indian  Point,  also 

Cape  d'Or ;  not  in  fine  specimens. 
Quorti;— occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  forms,  among  which 

H 
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are  Amethyst  and  Transparent  Quartz  in  six-sided  pyramids, 
Agate,  Chalcedony,  Camelian,  and  Jasper.  The  best  localities 
for  these  minerals  are  Blomidon,  Scott's  Bay,  Digby  Neck, 
and  Partridge  Island.  A  fine  variety  of  Moss  Agate  occurs 
at  the  Two  Islands,  and  a  sort  of  Quartz  Sinter  in  imperfect 
crystals  and  beautiful  coralloidal  forms  in  the  neighbouring 
promontory  of  M*Kay's  Head.  Large  quantities  of  fine  Agates 
and  Jaspers,  applicable  to  ornamental  purposes,  may  be  found 
at  Cape  Blomidon  and  Digby  Neck ;  and  the  Amethyst  of  the 
same  localities  is  sometimes  in  sufficiently  large  crystals  to 
admit  of  being  cut  for  ring-stones,  seals,  etc. 

Qpa^— occurs  at  a  few  localities,  in  the  plsdn  variety  of  semi-opal ; 
and  very  frequently,  in  the  form  of  white  chalky  Cacholong, 
forms  the  basis  of  fine  crystallizations  of  amethyst,  having 
lined  the  cavities  of  the  trap  before  the  latter  was  deposited. 

Heulandite — Hydrous  Silicate  of  Alumina  and  Lime,  in  fine  rhombic 
prisms,  colourless  and  light  flesh  colour,  at  Blomidon,  Black 
Rock,  Partridge  Island,  etc.  Minute  yellow  crystals  are  found 
at  Two  Islands. 

Stilbite — Hydrous  Silicate  of  Alumina,  Lime  and  Soda,  or  Potash, 
in  radiated  and  sheaf-like  aggregations  of  crystals  of  honey- 
yellow  and  brown  colours,  at  Partridge  Island,  Sandy  Cove, 
Blomidon,  Black  Rock,  etc.  Fine  groups  of  white  crystals 
are  found  at  Black  Rock  in  King's  County  and  its  vicinity. 

Mesotype* — The  variety  or  species  Natrolite,  the  Hydrous  Silicate  of 
Alumina  and  Soda,  is  found  in  small  prismatic  crystals  and 
in  radiated  masses  of  crystals,  at  Blomidon,  Two  Islands, 
M'Kay's  Head,  Scott's  Bay,  etc.  The  variety  Scolectte^  or 
Hydrous  Silicate  of  Alumina  and  Lime,  is  found  at  the  same 
localities,  also  in  radiating  and  prismatic  forms.  The  variety 
Mesolite,  or  lime  and  soda  Mesotype,  is  also  found  at  various 
localities. 

Laumonite — Hydrous  Silicate  of  Alumina  and  Lime,  in  whitish  and 
light  red  prismatic  crystals,  at  Peter's  Point,  Black  Rock, 
Sandy  Cove,  etc.  This  mineral,  very  beautiful  when  freshly 
taken  from  the  rock,  loses  water  and  becomes  opaque  and 
brittle  when  exposed  to  air  and  light.  I  have  found  that  this 
change  takes  place  very  rapidly  when  the  specimens  are 
exposed  to  sunlight,  and  is  much  retarded  by  keeping  them 
in  darkness.     Immersion  in  gum-water  is  also  a  preventive. 

Chabazite — Hydrous  Silicate  of  Alumina,  Lime,  Soda,  and  Potash. 
The  flesh  red,  brownish  red,  purplish  red,  and  yellowish  red 
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varieties,  which  have  been  named  AcadioUte^  are  found  abun- 
dantly at  Two  Islands  in  trap  conglomerate.  Their  red 
colour  is  due  to  the  peroxide  of  iron  which  abounds  in  the 
cement  of  the  conglomerate  and  the  neighbouring  red  sandstone. 
Grayish  and  white  varieties  are  found  at  the  same  place,  also 
at  Cape  d'Or  and  Digby  Neck.  The  usual  form  is  the  primary 
rhombohedron ;  the  six-sided  pyramid  occurs  rarely  at  Cape 
Blomidon.  According  to  Marsh,  the  variety  Gmelinite  is 
found  at  Blomidon. 

Analcime — Hydrous  Silicate  of  Alumina,  Soda,  and  Lime.  Trapezo- 
hedrons  of  white  and  dull  reddish  colours  occur  at  Blomidon, 
Two  Islands,  McKay's  Head,  etc. 

ThomsonUe — Hydrous  Silicate  of  Alumina,  Lime,  and  Soda  or  Potash. 
I  have  a  small  specimen  in  radiating  crystals  from  the  North 
Mountains  of  King's  County. 

Prehnite — Hydrous  Silicate  of  Alumina,  Lime,  and  Iron.  Recorded 
by  Gesner  as  found  at  Black  Rock.     I  have  not  seen  it. 

ApophyUUe — Hydrous  Silicate  of  Lime  and  Potash  is  found  at  a 
number  of  places,  but  in  none  very  plentifully.  Green  and 
white  crystals,  aggregated  in  plates  or  in  square  prisms,  occur 
at  Blomidon,  Peter's  Point,  Two  Islands,  and  Cape  d'Or. 
The  finest  specimens  that  I  have  seen  are  from  the  latter  place, 
and  present  rosette-shaped  groups  of  crystals.  They  were 
collected  by  the  late  Professor  Chipman  of  Acadia  College, 
and  are  now,  I  believe,  in  the  museum  of  that  institution. 

Calcareoits  Spar — Carbonate  of  Lime  is  found  in  fine  rhombohedral 
crystals  of  white  and  yellowish  colours,  and  also  in  the 
imperfect  scalenohedrons  known  as  Dogtooth  spar,  at  Partridge 
Island,  Black  Rock,  Two  Islands,  etc. 

To  the  above  list  I  may  add  Faroelite,  a  mineral  allied  to  Scolecite, 
discovered  by  Prof.  How  at  Port  George,  and  mentioned  by  Marsh 
as  occurring  at  Cape  d'Or  and  Blomidon.*  Prof.  How  has  also 
noticed  Ghprolite  as  occurring  in  Apophyllite  near  Cape  Blomidon, -j- 
and  has  described  CentraUasiie^  Cerinite^  CyanoUte^  and  Mordenite^ 
from  the  Trap  of  Nova  Scotia.| 

*  Silliman's  Jooma],  N.  S.,  xxvi  p.  31,  and  vol.  xxxv.  p.  215. 

t  Ibid,^  Tol.  xxxii. 

%  Ed.  Phil.  Journal,  x.  84,  Qu.  Joorn.  Chem.  Hoc.,  1864. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  TRIAS  OR  NEW  RED  SANDSTONE— Con<»mi«£. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND AGE  OP  ITS  SANDSTONES — ^FOSSIL  PLANTS 

REPTILIAN  REMAINS USEFUL  MINERALS  AND  SOIL. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  which  stretches  for  125  miles  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  has  everywhere 
a  low  and  undulating  surface,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  soft  red 
sandstone  and  arenaceous  shale,  much  resembling  the  New  Red  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  like  it  having  the  component  particles  of  the  rock 
united  by  a  calcareous  cement,  in  some  places  the  calcareous  matter 
has  been  in  sufficient  abundance  to  form  bands  of  impure  limestone, 
usually  thin  and  arenaceous.  Over  the  greater  part  of  the  island 
these  beds  dip  at  small  angles  to  the  northward,  with,  however,  large 
undulations  to  the  south,  which  probably  cause  the  same  beds  to  be 
repeated  in  the  sections  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  island.  This  is 
the  general  character  of  the  island  in  all  parts  of  it  that  I  have 
explored,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  limited  spots  on  the  south  side, 
which  present  brown  and  gray  sandstones  and  shales,  not  unlike  some 
of  the  upper  parts  of  the  Coal  Formation  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  containing 
a  few  fossil  plants.  These  are  apparently  the  lowest  and  oldest  beds 
observed,  and  they  may  possibly  belong  to  a  series  underlying 
unconformably  the  ordinary  red  sandstone  of  the  island.  The  deter- 
mination of  their  true  geological  age  is  important,  as  affording  data 
for  ascertaining  that  of  the  red  sandstone.  I  shall  therefore  give  a 
somewhat  detailed  account  of  these  beds  as  they  appear  at  Orwell  or 
Gallows  Point  on  the  south  coast,  about  ten  miles  east  of  Charlotte- 
town. 

In  approaching  this  place,  the  red  sandstone  forms  long  undulations 
sloping  gently  toward  the  shore,  and  the  coast  displays  a  series  of 
low  points,  terminated  by  red  sandstones,  which,  though  not  hard, 
have  better  resisted  the  wearing  action  of  the  waves  than  the  softer 
strata  which  have  occupied  the  intermediate  creeks.  Passing  through 
Cherry  Valley,  the  country  has  the  same  appearance  until  we  enter 
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the  by-road  to  Orwell  or  Gallows  Point,  when  the  soil  loses  its  bright 
red  colour,  and  assumes  a  grayish  tint,  and  more  argillaceous  com- 
position, indicating  to  the  geological  traveller  a  change  in  the  com- 
position of  the  rocks  beneath.  On  reaching  the  extremity  of  the 
Cape,  a  good  section  of  a  considerable  variety  of  rocks  may  be  seen. 
Their  dip  is  to  the  E.  S.  E.  by  compass  (variation  about  19  deg.  W.), 
at  an  angle  of  only  6  degrees ;  consequently  in  proceeding  along  the 
shore  to  the  westward,  lower  and  older  rocks  appear  cropping  out 
from  beneath  those  which  overlie  them.  Commencing  with  those 
which  are  higher  in  order,  red  and  brown  sandstones,  of  soft  and  rather 
coarse  texture,  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  shore,  projecting 
in  low  reefs  into  the  sea,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  a  few  yards  in  a 
water-worn  cliff.  Beneath  these  appear  harder  gray  sandstones, 
containing  gray  and  brown  impure  limestone,  in  beds  a  few  inches  in 
thickness.  One  of  these  beds  contains  a  number  of  fragments  of 
fossil  plants,  in  a  very  imperfect  state  of  preservation.  Beneath  these 
strata  is  a  bed  of  sandstone,  containing  small  nodules  of  red  ochre, 
and  in  one  place  the  impression  of  a  large  fossil  tree,  whose  wood 
has  disappeared,  leaving  a  mould  which  has  been  filled  with  ochreous 
clay.  Proceeding  in  the  same  direction,  we  find  beds  of  considerable 
thickness  consisting  of  gray  and  brown  clay,  apparently  without  coal 
or  fossils.  Beneath  these  are  several  beds  of  brownish  sandstone  of 
various  qualities,  one  stratum  appearing  to  be  sufficiently  hard  for 
building  purposes.  Embedded  in  one  of  these  layers  appear  some 
large  fossil  trees,  one  of  them  nearly  three  feet  in  diameter ;  they  are 
prostrate  and  much  flattened  by  pressure,  and  the  place  once  occupied 
by  their  wood  is  now  filled  with  a  hard  dark-coloured  silicious  stone, 
which,  when  polished  in  thin  slices,  and  examined  by  the  microscope, 
displays  the  structure  of  the  original  wood.  These  trees  appear  to 
have  been  partially  decomposed  before  they  were  submitted  to  the 
petrifying  process,  and  the  rents  caused  by  decay  are  now  filled  with 
red-coloured  crystals  of  sulphate  of  barytes.  In  some  of  the 
specimens  the  fissures  are  coated  with  silicious  crystals,  and  portions 
of  some  of  the  trunks  consist  of  a  soft  carbonaceous  ironstone  retaining 
the  woody  structure.  These  fossil  trees  carry  back  our  thoughts  to 
a  period  when  Prince  Edward  Island  was  a  tract  of  submarine  sand, 
in  which  drift  trees  were  embedded  and  preserved,  and  which  has 
since  been  indurated  and  partially  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  another  of  these  sandstone  beds  are  the  remains  of  a  large  tree 
compressed  to  the  thickness  of  an  inch,  and  converted  into  friable 
shining  coal,  coloured  in  some  places  with  green  carbonate  of  copper. 
These  beds  must  belong  either  to  the  very  newest  portions  of  the 
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Coal  Formation,  which  in  some  particulars  thej  closely  resemble,  or 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone ;  and  in  either  case  the 
sandstones  of  the  greater  part  of  Prince  Edward  Island  will  be  New 
Red.  Unfortunately  I  could  not  observe  whether  the  latter  are 
superimposed  conformably  or  imconformably  on  the  lower  beds,  and 
the  fossils  are  hardly  sufficiently  well  characterized  to  indicate  to 
which  epoch  they  belong.  With  the  view  of  obtaining  from  them 
all  the  information  they  are  capable  of  affording,  I  have  examined 
the  fossil  wood  of  this  locality,  and  some  specimens  found  lying 
loose  on  the  surface  at  Des  Sables  and  other  places  in  the  island, 
with  the  following  results : — 

Thin  slices  of  the  specimens  from  Orwell  Point  show  under  the 
microscope  in  the  transverse  direction  a  dense  tissue  of  quadrangular 
cells,  arranged  in  rows,  with  numerous  but  narrow  medullary  rays. 
Longitudinal  slices  in  the  direction  of  the  medullary  rays  show 
elongated  parallel  cells,  with  traces  of  hexagonal  discs  on  the  walls 
of  the  cells,  there  being  two  or  more  rows  of  discs  in  each  cell,  though 
these  structures  are  not  very  distinct.  These  characters  are  those 
of  coniferous  wood  (that  of  the  pine  tribe),  and  of  that  particular 
type  of  coniferous  trees  which  appears  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
only  in  the  Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic  rocks.  The  specimens  from 
other  parts  of  Prince  Edward  Island  show  similar  structures,  some 
of  them  even  more  distinctly. 

In  so  far  as  I  can  make  it  out,  the  structure  is  that  of  the  genus 
Dadoxyhuj  and  approaches  to  that  of  D.  materiarium^  the  most 
common  fossil  pine  of  the  Upper  Coal  Formation  in  Nova  Scotia.  The 
evidence  of  this  fossil  wood  thus  tends  to  indicate  an  older  geological 
period  than  that  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone, — assuming  the  latter  to  be 
of  Triassic  age, — and  would  give  some  countenance  to  the  belief  that 
these  beds  of  the  south  coast  of  Prince  Edward  Island  at  Des  Sables 
and  Gallows  Point,  if  not  Permian,  may  represent  the  upper  beds  of 
the  Newer  Coal  Formation,  to  which,  as  they  appear  in  Eastern  Nova 
Scotia,  these  rocks  bear  considerable  resemblance.  The  beds  of  the 
Newer  Coal  Formation  in  Eastern  Nova  Scotia  are  usually  only  slightly 
inclined,  and  are  arranged  in  flat  synclinals  and  anticlinals.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  one  of  the  latter  crossing  the  strait  may  appear  rising 
from  under  the  New  Red  Sandstone.  This  view,  if  established,  would 
be  of  importance  in  answering  the  question  whether  coal  is  likely  to 
be  found  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  question  to  which  we  may 
return  in  the  sequel.  Whatever  the  age  of  these  beds,  they  are 
probably  the  oldest  known  in  the  island,  and  the  red  sandstones 
resting  on  them  may  be  assumed  to  be  Triassic. 
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A  Tory  interestiDg  ibasil,  which  greatly  aids  in  fixing  this  geological 
•ge  for  die  red  aandatoiieB  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  has  recently 
been  diBCOvered.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  jaw  of  a  large  camivorota 
reptile,  apparently  closely  allied  to  the  Theeodontosaurua  of  the 
English  New  Red  Sandstone.  This  creature  must  have  rivalied  in 
dimensions  the  modem  alligators,  but  mtist  have  helonged  to  a  differ- 
ent groap  of  reptiles,  represented  in  the  present  woild  only  by  lizards 
of  moderate  or  small  dimensions.  It  was,  in  short,  one  of  that  giant 
reptile  arvlocracy  which  constituted  the  dominant  animal  type  in  the 
Middle  or  Secondary  period  of  geological  time,  which  in  consequence 
has  long  been  known  as  the  peculiar  "  age  of  reptiles." 

The  specimen  was  found  by  Mr  D,  M'Leod  of  New  London,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  island,  in  the  bottom  of  A  well,  at  the  depth 
of  twenty-one  feet  nine  inches,  and  imbedded  in  the  ordinary  soft  red 
sandstone  of  that  part  of  the  island.  The  discoverer  wns  deurona 
of  disposing  of  the  Specimen;  and  the  writer  being  convinced  that 
it  would  prove  of  great  interest  to  naturalists,  if  examined  and 
described  by  a  competent  anatomist,  offered  to  negotiate  its  sale. 
By  the  advice  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  then  in  America,  it  was  offered 
to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia  ;  for  which  it  was 
finally  purchased  for  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars.  It  was  described  and 
figured  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  by  Dr  Leidy,  from  whose 
elaborate  paper  I  extract  the  following  description,  which,  with  tho 
aid  of  Fig.  29,  will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  its  character:— 

Fig,  29.—  OutUne  ofjnw  of  Balhygmlhui  borcaIi;~redu^td. 


(a)  Cnm  aettlon  of  laeond  Tooth, 


"The  specimen  consists  of  the  right  dental  bone,  considerably 
broken,  attached  by  its  inner  surface  to  a  mass  of  matrix  of  a  red 
granular  sandstone,  with  large,  soil  angular  red  chalk-like  stones 
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imbedded  in  it.*  The  fossil  has  seven  large  teeth  protrading  beyond 
the  alveolar  margin  of  the  jaw ;  and  it  is  hard,  brittle,  and  cream- 
eolonred,  and  stands  oot  in  beantifid  relief  from  its  dark-red  matrix. 
The  jaw  indicates  a  laeertian  repdle,  and,  in  comparison  with  that  of 
other  known  extinct  and  reeoit  genera,  is  remarkable  for  its  great 
dep^  in  relation  to  its  lengdi. 

**Tlie  depth  of  dM  dental  bone  is  fire  inches,  whilst  its  length 
in  dM  perfect  eondition  appears  not  to  have  exceeded  seven  and  a 
qmrter  inches ;  for  in  dM  speeimen  die  middle  part  of  the  posterior 
border  is  90  thin  and  scale-like,  diat  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  here 
in  contact  with  die  sopra-angular  and  other  neighbouring  bones. 

^Hie  te«du  in  dieir  relation  to  die  dental  bone,  are  placed  on  the 
side,  and  rest  against  the  alveolar  border,  which  rises  in  a 
parapet  exteinal  to  them.  Whether  this  parapet  is  supported  by 
dbstments  between  the  teedt  as  in  MegaUnoMruSj  I  cannot  clearly  as- 
cmrtain.  6oai  ^  inner  smIc  of  ^  jaw  bdng  so  closely  adherent  to  the 
■tatrix.  The  dental  bone,  if  it  be  considered  complete  in  its  length 
in  ^  $|!ie«unen«  is  capable  of  containing  a  series  of  twelve  teeth. 

"^  A$  the  teeth  were  vom  away  or  broken  off^  they  were  replaced 
b^  odMTS  produced  at  their  inner  side*  as  is  indicated  in  the  specimen 
by  a  yonn^  tooth,  which  is  situated  internal  to,  and  is  concealed  by, 
die  Ur^^f^  mature  tooth.  The  enamelled  crowns  of  the  fully  pro- 
truded t^eth  ar«  exierted  at  their  base  for  several  lines  above  the 
alT>^oIar  border  of  the  jaw.  They  are  compressed,  conoidal,  and 
n(\Htrv>^i :  but  compured  with  thosse  of  MtgalosaMnu  they  are  not  so 
btvxnd*  vvmp«>f5s<d.  nor  recurved,  and  they  are  more  convex  externally, 
and  ary»  W$s  $0  lutemallv.  Thev  resemble  much  in  form  those  of  the 
nKNml  Jd^mtk^r  i^mahLS^  but  ar^  less  convex  intemaUy.  The  anterior 
and  pv>$tertor  acute  mar^:ia$  of  the  cr\>wns  are  minutely  crenulated ; 
and  the  cr^tiuUtious  eoounence  just  below  the  tip,  and  descend  as  far 

IV  Lcklv  then  proceeds  to  describe  die  teedi  minutely,  remarking 
that  th<»  Hra  ia  tho  sericii  is  narrow,  and  not  crenulated,  and  that  it 
U  W'lvjUfHl^  from  the  second  by  a  spafO^  sufficiently  large  to  have  held 
anv^hcr  tvx^h.  ^'^  Tho  second  tooth  seen  in  die  figure  is  the  largest 
anvi  k'n^^^Na  v^*"  the  scrWc^ ;  and  its  enamelled  crown,  when  perfect,  was 
aK^t  au  iuch  and  throe  quarters  lon^  by  seven  lines  in  breadth  at  the 
W^\  Us>  ^Ui^  can  bo  seen  in  the  wide  fissure  of  the  jaw,  descending 
Ixko  iuchos  fi^i^m  tho  alveolar  border:  and*  being  broken,  it  is  observed 
|<k^  W  h\xUow  as  iNur  as  the  enamelled  cxown."  The  third  tooth  has 
lk^,>t  luUy  ^Ktv>truded«  and  tho  lionitk  fitlK  and  sixth,  have  nearly  the 
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same  size  and  form,  and  are  highly  perfect  piercing  and  cutting 
instmments,  with  sharp  and  finely  crenulated  edges.  The  space  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  fifth  tooth  is  sufficient  to  contain  one  additional 
tooth,  and  that  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  is  sufficient  for  two, 
and  has  in  it  a  young  tooth  just  appearing  above  the  jaw.  There  is 
an  impression  of  an  eighth  tooth  on  the  matrix.  The  whole  jaw  may 
thus,  when  perfectly  filled,  have  accommodated  twelve  teeth  on  each 
side  of  the  mouth ;  in  predaceous  reptiles,  however,  the  teeth  are 
oflen  broken  and  are  renewed,  so  that  in  adult  animals  they  are  never 
uniform  or  complete. 

From  the  extraordinary  depth  of  the  dental  bone  relatively  to  its 
length,  and  from  its  northern  locality,  Dr  Leidy  has  named  the 
animal  to  which  it  belonged  Balhygnathus  horealis.  He  adds :  "  This 
interesting  fossil  is  the  second  authentic  discovery  of  saurian  bones 
in  the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  North  America ;  the  first  being  those 
found  near  Hossac's  Creek,  in  Lehigh  county,  Pennsylvania,  by  Dr 
Joel  Y.  Shelley,  and  described  by  my  friend  Mr  Isaac  Lea,  under  the 
name  of  Clepsysaurus  Pennsi/lvanicus" 

The  remains  of  this  ancient  reptile  must  have  been  drifted  by  the 
sea,  and  embedded  in  the  sand  now  forming  the  red  sandstone  of 
New  London.  Probably  its  bones,  after  the  decay  of  the  body,  were 
scattered  over  the  bottom,  to  be  buried  under  the  next  layers  of  sand 
spread  over  it  What  information  can  we  derive  from  the  fragment 
which  has  been  handed  down  to  our  time,  respecting  the  stnicture 
and  habits  of  the  creature,  and  the  age  of  the  rock  in  which  it  was 
embedded?  The  teeth  prove  decisively  that  the  animal  to  which 
they  belonged  was  fitted  for  capturing  and  devouring  other  animals. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  an  instrument  better  fitted  for  cutting  and 
tearing  asunder  than  a  jaw  furnished  with  these  sharp  and  serrated 
teeth.  The  size  of  the  teeth,  and  the  shortness  and  depth  of  the  jaw, 
indicate  an  amount  of  power  sufficient  for  the  destruction  of  large 
animals,  perhaps  fishes,  smaller  reptiles,  or  even  clumsy  and  gigantic 
wading  birds,  all  of  which  are  known 'to  have  existed  as  far  back 
as  the  New  Red  period.  Among  living  carnivorous  reptiles,  those 
which,  like  the  crocodile,  are  clumsy  and  less  agile  in  their  movements, 
have  elongated  snouts  to  enable  them  the  more  easily  to  secure  their 
prey ;  those  which,  like  the  serpents,  can  move  with  extreme  rapidity, 
have  comparatively  short  jaws.  We  may  therefore  infer  that  this 
creature  was  furnished  with  means  of  very  rapid  movement,  either 
on  land  or  water.  It  could  spring  or  dart  on  its  prey.  If  we  had 
the  remains  of  its  extremities,  we  could  determine  what  its  means  of 
movement  were,  and  whether  the  sea  or  the  land  was  its  sphere  of 
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aetiTitj.  Withont  these  nodimg  veiy  eertain  cma  be  detemiiiied  on 
tliese  stttjects.  The  mfipmroit  thinness  and  deuNty  of  the  bone, 
however,  and  its  width  of  soifiee,  eonvej  the  impression  that  it  was 
intended  to  combine  great  strength  with  great  lightness,  and  therefore 
that  it  belonged  to  a  creature  of  tenestdai  hafaita.  IVofaafalj  con- 
siderations of  this  kind,  thou^  he  does  not  state  his  reasons,  induced 
Dr  Leidj  to  hazard  the  conjecture,  ^  Was  this  animal  probaU  j  not 
one  of  the  bipeds  which  made  the  so-called  bird-tracks  of  the  New 
Red  Sandstone  of  the  Tallej  d  the  Connecticut  ?  *'  This  conjecture  of 
an  eminent  anatomist,  itself  shows  how  singular  and  anomalous  among 
reptiles  is  this  fossQ  fragment. 

Had  this  fosal  been  qiecificallj  idmtical  with  anj  reptile  whose 
remains  have  been  found  in  other  countries  the  age  of  whose  rocka 
has  been  determined,  it  mi|ht  have  giren  conclusive  evidence  as  to 
tiie  true  geological  age  of  the  red  sandstones  of  New  London.  It  is, 
however,  a  new  species  of  a  new  genus,  qiute  distinct  therefore  from 
anj  ^)ecies  found  elsewhere.  Still  it  ^ves  some  important  testimony. 
It  belongs  to  a  group  of  large  and  highly  organized  carnivorous 
reptiles  now  extinct,  and  which  occupied  in  the  Secondary  period  of 
geology  a  place  afterwards  taken  by  the  carnivorous  mammalia.  No 
repdles  of  equal  grandeur  and  perfection  have  existed  since  the 
b^inning  of  the  Tertiary  period ;  and  so  far  as  we  know,  none  were 
created  before  the  very  close  of  the  Paljeozoic  period.  Between  these 
cias,  therefore,  we  may  place  our  fossil ;  but  this  gives  a  very  wide 
range.  There  is.  however,  a  difference  oi  fades  or  general  appearance 
between  the  reptiles  of  different  parts  of  this  long  reptilian  dynasty, 
which  enables  us  to  di^tingui;sh  between  them,  just  as  an  antiquary 
might  distinguish  a  coat  c4  armour  of  the  time  of  John  of  Gaunt  from 
one  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  Now,  as  already  hinted,  the 
reptile  in  question  appears  to  have  most  nearly  resembled  the  T^eco- 
diuiii.\V4iw-«bd(  and  Fata\:^sakir%A,  reptiles  of  the  Triassic  system  of 
England,  than  any  other  known  animals :  hence  it  confirms  the  view 
generally  adopted  on  other  grounds,  that  this  is  the  age  of  the  Prince 
Edwani  l&laud  New  Red,  and  its  corresponding  formation  in  Nova 
SiN^ia.  At  the  time  ^  hen  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published, 
it  was  held  by  British  geologists  that  the  dolomitic  conglomerates  of 
Bristvd,  in  which  the  remains  of  the  two  saurians  above  named  are 
found,  belvHiged  to  the  Ptrmian  period;  and  I  stated  accordingly 
that  the  a6Snities  of  BatMy^natkus  seemed  to  be  with  reptiles  of  that 
period.  More  lately,  however,  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Great  Britain  have  satisfied  themselves  that  the  beds  in  question 
belong  to  the  IViaa, 
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The  red  sandstone  of  Prince  Edward  Island  is  not  known  to  contain 
any  useful  minerals  except  limestone,  which  occurs  in  thin  beds  in 
several  places.  Indications,  apparently  of  no  economic  value,  of  ores 
of  copper  and  manganese  occur  in  a  few  places.  The  red  sandstone 
everywhere  supports  a  6ne,  friable,  loose,  loamy  soil,  which  renders 
Prince  Edward  Island  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  districts  in  the 
lower  provinces — a  distinction  which  well  compensates  the  want  of 
valuable  minerals.  I  have  not  observed,  in  any  of  my  excursions  in 
the  island,  any  traces  of  igneous  action ;  but  Dr  Gesner,  in  the  report 
of  a  survey  undertaken  for  the  provincial  Government,  mentions  the 
occurrence  of  a  limited  mass  or  dike  of  trap  on  Hog  Island,  an  isolated 
spot  which  I  have  not  visited,  in  Richmond  Bay ;  and  which  I  have 
accordingly  coloured  in  the  map  with  the  tint  appropriate  to  that 
rock.  This  fact,  though  not  of  any  importance  in  establishing  the 
age  of  the  formation,  affords  an  additional  analogy  between  it  and 
the  New  Red  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  question  of  the  possible  occurrence  of  coal  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  has  always  been  of  much  interest  to  its  inhabitants,  and  I 
believe  that  a  grant  of  money  has  been  made  by  the  Legislature  to 
promote  boring  in  search  of  mineral  fuel.  In  answer  to  this  question, 
it  may  be  stated,  in  the  first  place,  that  since  the  rocks  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  are  certainly  newer  than 
the  Coal  Formation,  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that  the  coal- 
measures  exist  under  the  island.  On  the  other  hand,  the  New  Red 
Sandstone  being  of  considerable  thickness,  and  the  upper  unproduc- 
tive coal  formation  of  Nova  Scotia  being  also  of  great  thickness,  it  is 
probable  that  such  coal-beds  as  may  exist  under  Prince  Edward 
Island  are  at  a  very  great  depth.  Again,  it  is  very  obvious  that,  if 
boring  operations  are  to  be  undertaken,  the  chances  of  success  would 
be  very  different  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  Toward  the  north 
side  the  whole  thickness  of  the  red  sandstone  would  have  to  be  bored 
through,  probably  to  the  extent  of  several  hundreds  of  feet,  before 
reaching  even  the  Upper  Coal  Formation.  On  the  other  hand,  at  those 
places  on  the  south  side  where  fossil  plants  occur,  it  is  even  possible, 
as  above  stated,  that  the  upper  beds  of  the  Newer  Coal  Formation 
actually  crop  out  from  beneath  the  red  sandstone.  In  this  case  the 
chances  would  be  much  better ;  but  since  the  Upper  Coal  Formation 
of  Pictou,  without  productive  coals,  is  estimated  at  about  3000  feet 
in  thickness,  the  valuable  coals  would  still  be  out  of  reach,  unless  this 
upper  member  should  prove  thinner  than  on  the  mainland,  of  which 
we  have  as  yet  no  evidence. 

The  question  would  be  complicated  by  supposing  the   possible 
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unconformability  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  and  Coal  Fonnation ;  but 
as  the  dips  of  the  latter  are  very  low  on  the  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  shore,  it  is  probable  that  the  two  formations  are  con- 
formable, or  very  nearly  so. 

On  the  whole,  though  I  would  scarcely  venture  to  advise  the 
expenditure  of  any  large  sum  in  boring  for  coal  in  Prince  Edward 
Island,  I  would  say  that,  should  it  be  determined  to  incur  such 
expenditure,  the  most  promising  places  at  present  known  to  me  are 
in  the  vicinity  of  Orwell  Point  and  of  Des  Sables.  Boring  in  these 
places  would  at  least  afford  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  what  underlies 
the  red  sandstone,  and  whether  any  chance  exists  of  the  discovery  of 
coal  under  it.  It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that  I  have  not  explored 
the  south  shore  of  the  island  very  extensively,  and  that  there  seems 
no  good  reason  why  equally  favourable  localities  might  not  exist  at 
Bedeque  or  at  Wood  Islands,  or  at  other  localities  west  and  east  of 
these  places.  Careful  preliminary  exploration  of  every  place  supposed 
to  be  promising  should  be  made  by  some  competent  person  familiar 
with  the  structure  of  the  Upper  Coal  Formation  in  Nova  Scotia  or  New 
Biiinswick,  before  incurring  any  expense  in  boring. 

In  a  MS.  section  of  the  north  coast  of  New  Brunswick  by  the  late 
Professor  Robb,  he  indicates  at  the  extremity  of  Cape  Tormentin  a 
small  patch  of  red  micaceous  sandstone  overlaid  by  red  marly  rock, 
and  dipping  to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  IS'*.  This  I  regard  as  very  pro- 
bably an  outlier  of  the  red  sandstone  of  Piince  Edward  Island ;  and, 
if  so,  it  affords  the  only  known  point  of  contact  of  this  formation  with 
the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  mainland.  I  have  only  seen  Cape 
Tormentin  from  the  sea,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  distinctly  of  the 
nature  of  the  junction ;  but  the  red  rocks  probably  rest  unconformably 
on  the  end  of  an  anticlinal  undulation  of  the  coal  formation.  Were 
I  about  to  make  a  geological  survey  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  I 
would  make  these  rocks  of  Cape  Tormentin  one  of  my  first  studies, 
and  would  consider  myself  fortunate  if  I  could  establish  their  claim 
to  be  considered,  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  a  portion  of  Prince 
Edward  Island. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   PERMIAN   BLANK. 

One  whole  period  of  the  earth's  Palaeozoic  history  appears  to  be 
represented  bj  no  monuments  in  Acadia.  The  base  of  the  Trias 
everywhere  rests  unconformably  on  the  upturned  beds  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous, and  the  Permian  system,  represented  in  England  by  the  great 
magnesian  limestone  and  its  associated  beds,  and  in  Germany  by  the 
Zechstein  and  the  sandstones  and  shales  above  and  below  it,  is  absent 
from  our  series  of  formations.  The  same  gap  occurs,  in  so  far  as 
known,  throughout  Eastern  North  America.  It  is  only  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  Kansas,  and  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, that  the  Permian  beds  have  been  recognised.  There  they 
consist  of  limestones,  sandstones,  marls,  and  conglomerates,  with 
beds  of  gypsum  resting  conformably  on  the  Carboniferous  beds,  and 
separating  them  from  the  Trias.  Their  fossils  are  closely  allied  to 
those  of  the  Upper  Coal  Formation,  and  very  different  from  those  of 
the  Trias, — the  latter  constituting  the  beginning  of  the  great  Mesozoic 
division  of  geological  time,  the  former  the  close  of  the  PalcBozoic, 

The  lapse  of  time  represented  by  these  Permian  beds,  and  which, 
though  probably  shorter  than  the  Carboniferous  period,  must  have 
been  of  long  duration,  is  indicated  in  Acadia  only  by  the  disturbances 
which  the  Carboniferous  beds  have  suffered  before  the  deposition  of 
those  of  the  Trias,  unless  we  can  regard  any  portion  of  the  great 
series  of  beds  which  I  have  named  the  Upper  Coal  Formation  as 
equivalent  in  time  to  the  Permian. 

It  may  be  well  shortly  to  inquire  if  we  can  bridge  over  this  vacant 
space  by  any  considerations  based  on  the  well-known  systems  of 
formations  which  constitute  its  boundaries.  We  have  here  first  the 
well-established  fact,  that  the  long  and  quiet  period  of  the  Coal  Forma- 
tion was  succeeded  in  Eastern  America  by  an  epoch  of  physical 
disturbance,  in  which  the  Carboniferous  rocks  were  greatly  tilted  and 
contorted,  and  in  many  places  subjected  to  more  or  less  alteration. 
The  time  occupied  by  these  processes  we  cannot  precisely  measure ; 
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but  there  ia  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  of  long  duration. 
Again,  in  connection  with  this,  the  relations  of  the  Trias  to  the 
Carboniferous  show  that  the  latter  must  have  experienced  much 
denudation  by  aqueous  agency  prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  former. 
Lastly,  the  study  of  the  distribution  of  the  Trias  over  the  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  shows,  as  already  stated,  that,  previous  to  the 
Triassic  period,  that  Bay  had  already  assumed  in  some  measure  of  its 
present  form,  and,  consequently,  that  the  Carboniferous  beds  had 
already  in  part  been  elevated  into  land.  All  these  facts  give  us 
evidence  of  lapse  of  time— of  time  occupied  in  this  locality  not  by 
aqueous  deposition,  but  by  physical  movements,  probably  of  elevation, 
and  by  denuding  action.  That  this  time  corresponded  to  that  of 
the  Permian  elsewhere,  no  one  who  believes  in  the  contemporaneous* 
ness  of  the  Carboniferous  of  America  with  that  of  Europe  can  doubt. 
The  possibility,  however,  still  remains  that  Permian  beds  may  have 
been  deposited  in  some  parts  of  the  area,  and  may  have  been  removed 
by  denudation,  or  may  be  covered  by  the  Trias  or  by  the  sea.  This 
IS,  however,  only  a  mere  possibility,  so  long  as  no  traces  of  these 
beds  can  be  discovered. 

Again,  it  is  possible  that  the  conditions  of  the  Upper  Coal  Formation 
may  have  continued  longer  in  America  than  in  Europe,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  this  part  of  the  Carboniferous  may  synchronize  with 
the  Permian  of  Europe  and  with  that  of  Western  America.  This 
raises  the  question  of  ^^  Homotaxis,''  as  it  has  been  called,  or  similarity 
of  arrangement  as  distinguished  from  actual  contemporaneity.  An 
able  palaeontologist  has  said  that,  "for  anything  that  geology  or 
palaeontology  can  show  to  the  contrary,  a  Devonian  flora  and  fauna 
in  the  British  Islands  may  have  been  contemporaneous  with  Silurian 
life  in  North  America,  and  with  a  Carboniferous  fauna  and  flora 
in  Africa.  Geographical  provinces  and  zones  may  have  been  as 
distinctly  marked  in  the  Palaeozoic  epoch  as  at  present."  I  must 
maintain,  however,  that  no  such  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  Carbon- 
iferous period.  In  America,  its  flora  was  homogeneous  from  New- 
foundland to  Alabama,  and  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  evidencing  a  uniformity  of  climate  unparalleled  in  modem 
times.  Its  succession  of  zones  of  vegetation,  from  that  of  the  lower 
coal-measures  upward,  is  preserved  over  all  this  area ;  and  when  we 
find  it  existing  in  all  its  detail  in  Europe,  and  with  a  majority  of  the 
species  the  same,  it  would  be  most  rash  to  suppose  that  the  times  of 
this  succession  were  not  identical.  Farther,  it  seems  impossible 
to  doubt  that  this  uniformity  was  caused  by  prevalent  climatal 
conditions  which  could  not  have  been  local ;  as,  for  instance,  by  a 
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different  distribution  of  land  and  water,  as  supposed  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  and  by  a  larger  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere, 
as  suggested  by  Tyndall  and  Hunt.  For  these  reasons,  and  others 
to  which  I  shall  refer  in  a  succeeding  chapter,  there  is  no  room  left 
for  homotaxis,  as  distinguished  from  contemporaneity,  in  the  case  of 
the  Carboniferous ;  and  if  so,  there  can  be  little  in  that  of  the  Trias. 
The  Permian  was  thus  a  real  period  in  Eastern  America,  but  a  period 
without  extant  monimients,  except  those  which  relate  to  merely 
mechanical  movements  of  the  sediments  previously  formed, — a  period 
of  breaking  down,  not  of  building  up. 

Still  the  Permian  in  Eastern  America  must  have  been  a  time  of 
life  and  activity.  If^  as  seems  most  probable,  this  country  was, 
at  the  close  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  raised  up  to  a  height  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  continent  in  the  present  day,  this  Permian 
land  must  have  been  inhabited  by  plants  and  animals.  We  can 
ima^e  it  clothed  with  a  flora  similar  to  that  of  the  European 
Permian,  and  inhabited  by  the  Protorosaurs  and  other  animal  forms  of 
the  period,  and  we  can  imagine  those  changes  going  on  by  which 
the  Palaeozoic  flora  and  fauna  were  replaced  by  those  of  the  Mesozoic 
period.  In  the  singular  little  deposit  of  Miocene  plants  at  Brandon 
in  Vermont,  we  have  evidence  that  this  was  the  case  in  those  Tertiary 
periods  of  which,  as  already  stated,  we  have  no  formations  in  Acadia ; 
and  perhaps  there  may  yet  be  found  some  patch  of  Permian  rock, 
formed  in  some  lake  or  estuary,  which  may  reveal  to  us  the  history 
of  this  as  yet  unrecorded  passage  in  the  geological  history  of  our 
country. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  CARBONIFEROUS  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL    REMARKS STNOFTTCAL    TABLE GEOGRAPHICAL    ARRANGE- 
MENT  CARBONIFEROUS  DISTRICT  OF  CUMBERLAND SOUTH   JOGGINS 

SECTION. 

I  HAVE  had  frequent  occmaon  to  state  that  the  lower  beds  of  the 
Triassic  sandstones  rest  on  the  edges  of  the  upturned  strata  of  the 
great  geological  series  now  to  be  described.  In  entering,  therefore, 
on  the  Carboniferous  system,  we  go  at  least  one  whole  period  back  in 
the  history  of  the  earth,  to  a  time  when  the  rocks  that  formed  the 
shore  of  the  red  sandstone  sea  were  themselves  being  deposited  in  the 
form  of  sediment,  in  waters  which  washed  the  sides  of  the  Cobequid 
Hills  and  the  other  old  metamorphic  ranges. 

The  Carboniferous  system  is  of  inestimable  importance  in  an  eco- 
nomical point  of  view,  from  the  number  and  value  of  its  useful  min- 
erals. It  is  also  of  exceeding  interest  to  the  geologist,  in  consequence 
of  the  many  remarkable  monuments  which  it  contains  of  the  changes 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  of  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  during  a 
long  and  important  period.  None  of  the  geological  formations  sur- 
passes it  in  either  of  these  respects;  and  in  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
neighbouring  colonies  there  is  none  which  approaches  to  an  equality 
with  it.  It  is  also  a  very  thick  group  of  beds,  and  these  are  very 
varied  in  their  character.  For  these  reasons,  I  shall  conmience  my 
description  with  a  s}^optical  view  of  its  various  members,  as  they 
have  now  been  ascertained  in  Nova  Scotia.  An  examination  of  this 
condensed  summary  will  enable  the  reader  much  more  clearly  to 
comprehend  the  statements  hereafter  to  be  made. 

Physical  Characters  and  Subdivisions  of  the  Carboniferous. 

The  total  vertical  thickness  of  the  immense  mass  of  sediment  consti- 
tuting the  Carboniferous  system  in  Nova  Scotia  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact  that  Sir  W.  E.  Logan  has  ascertained,  by  actual  measurement  at 
the  Joggins,  a  thickness  of  14^570  feet ;  and  this  does  not  include  the 
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lowest  member  of  the  series,  which,  if  developed  and  exposed  in  that 
locality,  would  raise  the  aggregate  to  at  least  16,000  feet.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  thickness  is  very  variable,  and  that  in  some 
districts  particular  members  of  the  series  are  wanting,  or  are  only 
slenderly  developed.  Still  the  section  at  the  Joggins  is  by  no  means 
an  exceptional  one,  since  I  have  been  obliged  to  assign  to  the  Car- 
boniferous deposits  of  Pictou,  on  the  evidence  of  the  sections  exposed 
in  that  district,  a  thickness  of  about  16,000  feet;  and  Mr  R.  Brown 
of  Sydney  has  estimated  the  Coal  formation  of  Cape  Breton,  exclusive 
of  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  at  10,000  feet  in  thickness. 

When  fully  developed,  the  whole  Carboniferous  series  may  be 
arranged  in  the  following  subordinate  groups  or  formations,  the  limits 
of  which  are,  however,  in  most  cases  not  clearly  defined : — 

(1.)  The  Upper  Coal  Formation^  containing  coal  formation  plants, 

but  not  productive  coals. 
(2.)  The  Middle  Coed  Formation^  or  coal  formation  proper,  con- 
taining the  productive  coal-beds. 
(3.)  The  MiUstone-grit  Series,  represented  in  Nova  Scotia  by  red 
and  gray  sandstone,  shale,  and  conglomerate,  with  a  few 
fossil  plants  and  thin  coal  seams,  not  productive. 
(4.)  The  Carboniferous  Limestone,  with  the  associated  sandstones, 
marls,  gypsum,  etc.,  and  holding  marine  fossils,  recognised 
by  all  palseontologists  who  have  examined  them  as  carbon- 
iferous. 
(5.)  The  Lower  Coal  Measures,  holding  some,  but  not  all,  of  the 
fossils  of  the  Middle  Coal  formation,  and  thin  coals,  not 
productive ;  but  differing  both  in  flora  and  fauna  from  the 
Upper  Devonian,  which  they  overlie  unconformably. 
In  regard  to  their  mineral  character,  thickness,  organic  remains, 
and  geographical  distribution,  these  several  formations  may  be  de- 
scribed as  follows : — * 

(a.)  The  Upper  Coal  Formation. — Consists  of  sandstones,  shales, 
and  conglomerates,  with  a  few  thin  beds  of  limestone  and  coal.  Cala' 
mites  Suckoviif  Annidaria  galioides,  Cordaites  simplex,  Alethopteris 
nervosa,  Pecopteris  arborescens,  Dadoocylon  materiarium,  Lepidophloios 
parvus,  and  SigiUaria  scutellata,  are  among  its  characteristic  vegetable 
fossils.     Its  thickness  is  3000  feet  or  more ;  and  its  shales  and  sand- 

*  If  the  reader  should,  in  glancing  at  these  descriptions,  or  at  the  succeeding 
sectional  list,  meet  with  technical  terms  not  familiar  to  him,  he  will  find  their 
explanation  Ctfther  on,  in  the  chapters  and  notes  relating  to  Carboniferous  foesfls. 
Descriptions  of  genera  and  spedes  may  be  referred  to  bj  looking  up  their  names  in  the 
index,  where  the  numbers  of  the  pages  in  which  thej  are  described  or  figured  will 
be  indicated. 
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stones  are  frequently  reddened  by  the  peroxide  of  iron,  though  usually 
not  of  so  bright  a  red  as  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  and  always  alternating, 
at  short  intervals,  with  gray  beds.  It  occupies  a  considerable  breadth 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland  north  of  the  Cobequid  Mountains,  in 
Northern  Colchester,  and  in  Pictou.  It  is  well  exposed  on  the  Joggins 
coast,  and  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland  Strait  west  of  Pictou 
Harbour. 

(b.)  The  Middle  Coal  Formation^  or  coal  measures  proper. — ^This 
series  includes  the  productive  beds  of  coal,  and  is  destitute  of  properly 
marine  limestones.  Beds  tinged  with  peroxide  of  iron  are  less  com- 
mon in  this  formation  than  in  any  of  the  others.  Dark-coloured 
shales  and  gray  sandstones  prevail,  and  there  are  no  conglomerates. 
SigillartcB  and  Stigmarice  of  many  species  are  the  most  conspicuous 
and  abundant  fossils ;  but  ferns,  Cordaites,  and  Calamites  are  also 
extremely  abundant,  and  all  the  genera  of  Carboniferous  plants  are  repre- 
sented. Many  beds,  especially  those  in  the  vicinity  of  layers  of  coal, 
contain  minute  Entomostraca,  shells  of  the  genus  Anthracomya  {Naxa- 
dites),  Spirorbis  carbonariitSf  and  remains  of  ganoid  and  placoid  fishes. 

The  thickness  of  this  formation  may  be  estimated  at  4000  feet 
It  is  largely  developed  in  Cumberland,  Pictou,  and  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  it  occupies  a  great 
breadth  in  New  Brunswick. 

(c.)  The  "  Millstone-grit "  Formation, — ^This  name,  though  not  in 
all  cases  lithologically  appropriate,  has  been  borrowed  from  English 
geology  to  designate  the  group  of  sandstones,  shales,  and  conglome- 
rates, destitute  of  coal,  or  nearly  so,  and  with  few  fossil  plants,  which 
underlies  the  coal  measures.  In  its  upper  and  middle  part  it  includes 
thick  beds  of  coarse  gray  sandstone  holding  prostrate  trunks  of  coni- 
ferous trees  [Dadoxylon  Acadianum).  In  its  lower  part,  red  and 
comparatively  soft  beds  prevail.  This  formation  is  exposed  in  the 
same  localities  mentioned  above  for  the  Middle  Coal  formation,  and 
especially  in  the  south  Joggins  section,  where  it  attains  to  the  enor- 
mous thickness  of  between  5000  and  6000  feet. 

(d.)  The  Lower  Carboniferous  Marine  Formation, — ^The  essential 
features  of  this  formation  are  thick  beds  of  marine  limestone,  charac- 
terized principally  by  numerous  brachiopods,  especially  Productus 
Cora^  P.  semireticulatus,  Athyris  subttUta,  and  Terebratula  sufflata* 
with  other  marine  invertebrates.  Associated  with  these  limestones 
are  beds  of  gypsum,  and  they  are  enclosed  in  thick  deposits  of  sand- 
stone, clay,  and  marl,  of  prevailing  red  colours. 

*  See  Dtvidson  **  On  Lower  Carboniferooa  Braohiopoda  from  Nova  Scotia,"  Qmurt. 
Jonm.  Qeol.  Soc^  vol.  xix.  p.  158. 
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The  thickness  of  this  formation  seems  to  be  very  variable,  and  in 
some  districts  it  is  represented  almost  entirely  by  conglomerates, 
while  in  others  it  abounds  in  limestone  and  gypsum.  It  is  very 
largely  developed  in  Hants  and  Colchester  counties,  and  rises  from 
beneath  the  Millstone-grit  in  Cumberland,  Pictou,  and  Cape  Breton. 
Smaller  areas  occur  in  several  other  parts  of  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  it  is  extensively  developed  in  New  Brunswick.  It  affords 
all  the  gypsum  exported  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 

(e.)  The  Lower  Carboniferous  Coal  Measures^  or  Lower  Coal  Meas^ 
ures. — In  some  localities  these  resemble  in  mineral  character  the  true 
coal  measures.  In  others  they  present  a  great  thickness  of  peculiar 
bituminous  and  calcareous  shales.  They  usually  contain  in  their 
lower  part  thick  beds  of  conglomerate  and  coarse  sandstone,  which  in 
some  places  prevail  to  the  exclusion  of  the  finer  beds.  The  charac- 
teristic plants  of  these  beds  are  Lepidodendron  corrugatum  and 
Cydopieris  Acadica^  with  Dadoxylon  antiquiusj  and  Alethopteria 
hettrophi/Ua*  They  also  contain  locally  great  quantities  of  remains 
of  fishes,  and  many  Entomostracans,  among  which  are  Leaia  Leidyi 
and  an  Estherioj  also  Leperditia  subrecta,  Portlock,  Beyrichia  col- 
UcuhtSj  Eichw.,  and  a  Ci/t?iere,-\'  probably  new. 

This  formation  is  not  everywhere  distinguishable  at  the  base  of  the 
Carboniferous,  and  is  variable  in  its  characters.  It  is  seen  in  southern 
Cape  Breton,  in  the  county  of  Sydney,  and  in  Hants ;  but  its  most 
remarkable  and  interesting  exposures  are  at  Horton  Bluff  and  at  Hills- 
borongh,  and  other  places  in  southern  New  Brunswick.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  locality,  it  affords  the  remarkable  bituminous  mineral 
known  as  Albertite. 

The  last  two  groups  are  probably  equivalent  to  the  "  Sub-carbon- 
iferous" of  Western  geologists;  but  independently  of  the  objection  to 
the  use  of  a  term  which  would  seem  to  imply  a  formation  under,  ahd 
distinct  from,  the  Carboniferous,  and  of  undetermined  age,  I  find  in 
Nova  Scotia  no  reason,  either  palaeontological  or  stratigraphical,  for 
any  greater  distinction  than  that  implied  in  the  term  Lower  Carbon- 
iferousy  by  which  these  groups  will  collectively  be  designated  in  this 
volume.  The  Lower  Coal  measures  are,  it  is  true,  more  distinct  in 
their  flora  from  the  Middle  Coal  measures  than  the  latter  from  the 
Upper  Coal  formation ;  but  still  many  species  are  common  to  the 
two  former,  and  the  difference  is  small  as  compared  with  that  between 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  and  the  Upper  Devonian.    The  Devonian 

*  DtwBon,  "  Oo  the  Lower  Coal  Meftsnres,"  etc.,  Quart.  Journ.  Gkol.  Soc.,  vol.  xt. 
p.  62. 
t  Prof.  JoDe«  of  Bandhnnt  has  kmdl j  detennined  these  speeies. 


to  the  CarboniferooSy 
to  the  depofitkm  of  the  latter ; 
of  the  local  character  hereafter 
Carbowfen>Q&      Gehiitz  has  shown 
?<K    u&  KT  kvcr.  aiddk^  amd  upper  coal  formations 
a^irruac  u  ^aret  «c  tke  uaea  into  which  he  diyides  the  coal 
It  S 
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fi  is  «^inun£  :hac  vscir  Karunis  geofi^phieal  coodhkNBS  are  implied 
at  ;ait  vttEDwac  k  :^  ^rwc  shhrfaBht  df  atdamtaL  The  Acadia  of  the 
CK9ira&z*ia»piR3HiiiiiiR  iiiic«i^hKi«  difacd  modi  finom  that  which 
mrm  i^  'mc  X  mst&  hKtH  ^xnsotatl  tczj  fifaeat  appearances  in  the 

T^  vMonomnK  it  ugnK  ai&  ioijp&d  im  the  mmenl  duuracter  and 
ttHKufr  it  ill!  «^v«ciL  iicaiusKtts  adcTe  dwrfibed,  would  appear  to  be 
ic  :Qdm  jMian^  kfzB£^: — I.  TW  depoeilioD  of  coarse  sediment  in 
MiLiw  "vzaBic.  wTt^  Juval  cfem^es  Iftadimg  to  the  ahemadoa  of  day, 
ioii  jT^v^  I\a$  miacwBaies  as  the  begiaiiing  of  die  period, 
ji^Kr  ;^  Sf DORsaca  cc  the  Bazine  limestiHies  in  the  formation 
4C  ;a!<  -*  XrlLs^'air^tr^'*  aai  again  prevails  in  the  vpptr  coal  fbrma- 
3!kmk  «.  rVf  crcw^  c^*  cv^als  and  shell-n^  in  deep  dear  water, 
Sfci^m^  v*jaL  ^  7C>^r£pLSck>B  of  crystalline  limestone  and  gjpsam. 
n^i^  ^.nBitcc«»  vvvtftrn^i  doling  the  fonnation  of  the  Lower  Carbon- 
Skvoxs^  jtaMtst^HM  joi  ics  associated  grpsnm.  ^'3.)  Hie  deposition  of 
ttt  j^^tuxMoiC  aoii  ;^  *cc«malation  of  vegetable  matter  in  beds  of  coal 
«igi£  c«:^Huic^HB$  jod  bcnminoos  shale^  and  of  mixed  vegetable  and 
liHMMkL  sMOitnr^  iiL  t^  >eds  of  btiaminons  limestone  and  calcareo- 
MtWtt»»o«»  ;$d^Jtfi«^     IVise  conditions  were  thoee  of  the  middle  coal 


W'^^^  dfei^  luttxti^  of  Xova  Scotia,  these  conditions  of  deposition 
t(^iJM<Jk  ^"^  t*^  *  v>^  *i^  vainteiTi]|»ted  space,  but  to  an  area  limited 
M)i  It^^ycs^  by  Wilds  ^mT  SOurian  and  Devonian  rocks,  already 
l^etMul^  9M«tttKvr|^\$^  and  elevated  above  the  sea,  and  along  the 
^Higy)Mtf  v^'^^nhk^  i^roievH&s  actioa  still  continued,  as  evidenced  by  the 
ln^  y^''  tt*(»  i»l^wiiiUt<sl  in  th«  Lower  Carboniferous  ;♦  while  about 
^  v4<v^  N^^  t^  IVw^ian  period  still  more  important  injections  and 
^^kMOtt^  v^f  <^:tMsHX^  natter  had  occurred,  as  shown  by  the  granitic 
4i^4^  aaKl  w^i^w*  >*hkh  traverse  the  Devonian  beds,  but  have  not 
y^«^^hK4  tiw  lVK>BU^n>as.f    There  is  evidence,  however,  m  the 

•  t%«w«K.  \2iMrt.  Jom.  Q«oL  Soe.,  vol.  i.  p.  329. 
^  W««^  V^mmAm  Ntlaralist,  I860,  p.  148. 
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Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  of  Newfoundland, 
and  in  the  fringes  of  such  rocks  on  parts  of  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  * 
and  New  England,  that  the  area  in  question  was  only  a  part  of  a  far 
more  extensive  region  of  Carboniferous  deposition,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  still  under  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  of  the  Gulf  of 
St  Lawrence. 

There  is  ample  proof  that  most  of  the  coarser  matter  of  the  Car- 
boniferous rocks  was  derived  from  the  neighbouring  metamorphic 
ridges ;  but  much  of  the  finer  material  was  probably  drifted  from  more 
distant  sources.  There  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  in  the 
Carboniferous  period,  and  especially  in  those  portions  of  it  in  which 
the  areas  now  imder  consideration  were  in  the  condition  of  shallow 
seas  or  swampy  flats,  the  greater  part  of  the  Laurentian  and  Sil- 
urian districts  of  North  America  existed  as  land;  while  the  great 
number  of  coal  formation  plants  common  to  Europe  and  America  may 
indicate  the  existence  of  intermediate  lands  now  submerged.  From 
such  lands,  imdergoing  waste  during  the  long  Carboniferous  period, 
the  materials  of  the  shales  and  finer  sandstones  may  have  been  derived. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  source  of  the  sediment,  we  should  infer 
that  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  marine  limestones  was  that  of 
greatest  depression  of  the  land,  when  the  local  ridges  of  older  rock 
were  mere  reefs  and  islets,  and  when  sediment  from  more  distant 
lands  was  deposited  only  at  intervals.  We  should  also  infer  that  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  coal-beds  was  that  of  greatest  elevation, 
when  the  former  sea-bottoms  had  become  land-surfaces  or  flats, 
exposed  only  to  occasional  inundation,  and  when  rivers  were  bearing 
downward  from  large  continental  regions  great  quantities  of  fine  silt. 
Farther,  the  conditions  of  the  millstone-grit  and  of  the  newer  coal 
formation  must  have  been  of  an  intermediate  character,  requiring  wide 
sea  areas  receiving  great  quantities  of  sediment ;  and  on  this  account, 
as  well  as  because  of  their  shallowness,  unfavourable  to  marine  life, 
while  the  areas  of  vegetable  growth  were  also  of  limited  extent. 

It  would  also  follow  that  when  the  lower  coal  measures  and 
conglomerates  were  formed,  the  land  was  slowly  subsiding;  that  in 
the  time  of  the  marine  limestones  it  attained  to  its  greatest  depression, 
and  long  remained  nearly  stationary ;  that  in  the  Millstone-grit  period 
there  was  re-elevation,  and  that  in  the  period  of  the  middle  coal 
formation  and  Newer  Coal  formation  there  was  again  subsidence,  slow 
and  interrupted  at  first,  but  subsequently  of  greater  amount.  From 
the  absence  of  Permian  deposits,  it  may  be  inferred  that  elevation 
again  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  to  such  an 

*  Jakw's  **  Newfoundland  : "  infra^  chap.  xUi. 
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extent  as  to  preclude  furtber  deposition  in  the  area  in  question ;  while 
the  red  sandstone  and  trap  of  Mesozoic  age  indicate  the  recurrence  at 
that  time  of  conditions  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  beginning  of 
the  Carboniferous  period. 

The  general  phenomena  of  deposition  above  indicated,  apply  to  all 
the  Carboniferous  areas  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and,  so 
far  as  known,  to  those  of  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  of  Newfoundland. 
But,  as  I  shall  point  out  in  the  sequel,  numerous  local  diversities 
occur,  in  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the  older  elevated  ridges 
with  the  regularity  of  deposition.  In  some  places  the  entire  Lower 
Carboniferous  series  seems  to  be  represented  by  conglomerates  and 
coarse  sandstones.  In  others,  the  Lower  Coal  measures,  or  the  marine 
limestones,  or  both,  are  extensively  developed.  These  local  differ- 
ences are,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  same  character  with  those  which 
occur  on  a  large  scale  in  the  northern  and  southern  Appalachian 
districts  and  western  districts  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
different  coal  areas  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  compared  with 
each  other  and  with  the  Carboniferous  districts  of  America.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  certain  grand  features  of  similarity 
can  be  traced  in  the  distribution  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  throughout 
the  northern  hemisphere. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
as  well  as  in  Eastern  Canada,  disturbances  occurred  at  the  close  of 
the  Devonian  period  which  have  caused  the  Carboniferous  rocks  to  lie 
onconformably  on  those  of  the  former ;  and  that  in  like  manner  the 
Carboniferous  period  was  followed  by  similar  disturbances,  which 
have  thrown  the  Carboniferous  beds  into  synclinal  and  anticlinal  bends, 
often  very  abrupt,  before  the  deposition  of  the  Triassic  Red  Sand- 
stones. These  disturbances  were  of  a  different  character  from  the 
oscillations  of  level  which  occurred  within  the  Carboniferous  period. 
They  were  accompanied  by  volcanic  action,  and  were  most  intense 
along  certain  lines,  and  especially  near  the  junction  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous with  the  older  formations. 

I  have  noticed  an  apparent  case  of  unconformability  between 
members  of  the  Carboniferous  system  near  Antigonish.*  In  the 
county  of  Pictou,  the  arrangement  of  the  beds  suggests  a  possible 
unconformability  of  the  Upper  Coal  formation  and  the  Coal  measures.*!- 
In  New  Brunswick,  Prof.  Bailey  f  has  observed  indications  of  local 
unconformability  of  the  Coal  formation  with  the  Lower  Carboniferous. 

*  Quart.  Joum.  GeoL  800.,  vol.  i.  p.  32. 

t  IbitLf  yd.  z.  p.  42. 

i  **  Report  00  (Geology  of  Soathem  New  Bmoswick,"  p^  118. 
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Bat  the  strict  conformability  of  all  the  members  of  the  Carboniferous 
series  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  shows  that  these  instances  of 
nnconformability  are  exceptional.  In  the  section  at  the  Joggins 
more  especially,  the  whole  series  presents  a  regular  dip,  diminishing 
gradually  from  the  margin  to  the  middle  line  of  the  trough,  where  the 
beds  become  horizontal 

The  most  gradual  and  uniform  oscillations  of  level  must,  however, 
be  accompanied  with  irregularities  of  deposition  and  local  denudation ; 
and  phenomena  of  this  kind  are  abundantly  manifest  in  the  Carbon- 
iferous strata  of  Nova  Scotia.  I  have  described  a  bed  in  the  Pictou 
Coal-field  which  seems  to  be  an  ancient  shingle-beach,  extending 
across  a  bay  or  indentation  in  the  coast-line  of  the  Carboniferous 
period.*  At  the  Joggins,  many  instances  occur  of  the  sudden  running 
out  and  cutting  off  of  beds,-]-  and  Mr  Brown  has  figured  a  number  of 
instances  of  this  kind  in  the  Coal  formation  of  Sydney.^  They  are 
of  such  a  character  as  to  indicate  the  cutting  action  of  tidal  or  fluviatile 
currents  on  the  muddy  or  sandy  bottom  of  shallow  water.  In  some 
instances  the  layers  of  sand  and  drift-plants  filling  such  cuts  suggest 
the  idea  of  tidal  channels  in  an  estuary  filled  with  matter  carried  down 
by  river-inundations.  Even  the  beds  of  coal  are  by  no  means  uniform 
when  traced  for  considerable  distances.  The  beds  which  have  been 
mined  at  Pictou  and  the  Joggins  show  material  differences  in  quality 
and  associations;  and  small  beds  may  be  observed  to  change  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  in  their  thickness  and  in  the  materials  associated 
with  them,  in  tracing  them  a  few  hundreds  of  feet  from  the  top  of  the 
cliff  to  low-water  mark  on  the  beach.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  could 
we  trace  them  over  sufficiently  large  areas,  they  would  all  be  found 
to  give  place  to  sandstones,  or  to  run  out  into  bituminous  shales  and 
limestones,  according  to  the  undulations  of  the  surfaces  on  which 
they  were  deposited,  just  as  the  peaty  matter  in  modem  swamps  thins 
out  toward  banks  of  sand,  or  passes  into  the  muck  or  mud  of  inun- 
dated flats  or  ponds. 

Oeological  Cycles, 

The  foregoing  considerations  bring,  in  a  very  distinct  manner,  before 
us  two  different,  and  at  first  sight  irreconcileable,  general  views  which 
we  may  take  of  any  given  geological  period.  Firsti  we  must  regard 
every  such  period  as  presenting  during  its  whole  continuance  the 
diversified  conditions  of  land  and  water  with  their  appropriate  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  aecondlyj  we  must  consider  each  such  period  as  forming  a 

*  Quart.  Jonm.  Qeol.  Soc,  vol.  x.  p.  45. 

t  IM,^  Tol.  X.  p.  12.  X  Ibid,j  Yol.  vi.  p.  125  et  aeq. 
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geological  cycle,  in  which  such  conditions  to  a  certain  extent  were 
saccessive.  As  we  give  prominence  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  views, 
oar  conclusions  as  to  the  character  of  geological  chronology  must  vary 
in  their  character ;  and  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  true  picture  of  any  given 
time,  it  is  necessary  to  have  both  before  us  in  their  due  proportion. 

We  know  that  the  marine  animals  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  seas 
continued  to  exist  in  the  time  of  the  Coal  formation,  and  that  some  of 
them  survived  until  the  Permian  period,  proving  to  us  the  existence 
of  deep  seas  even  in  that  age  which  we  regard  as  specially  character- 
ized by  swampy  flats  supporting  land-plants.  In  like  manner  we 
know  that  some  of  the  species  of  land-plants  found  in  the  lowest  coal 
measures  continued  to  exist  in  the  time  of  the  upper  coal  formation, 
proving  that  there  was  some  land  suitable  for  them  throughout  the 
epoch  of  the  deep-sea  limestones.  Regarded  from  this  point  of  view, 
any  exceptional  beds  with  land-plants  in  the  marine  parts  of  the 
formation,  or  beds  with  sea-shells  in  the  parts  where  land  conditions 
predominate,  acquire  a  special  interest ;  and  so  likewise  do  regions  in 
which,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  Appalachian  Coal-field,  the  marine 
limestones  are  absent,  and  those  in  which,  as  in  some  parts  of  the 
Western  States,  marine  conditions  seem  to  have  continued  throughout 
the  whole  period.  In  Nova  Scotia,  so  far  as  my  present  knowledge 
extends,  the  marine  limestones  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  cut  off  the 
flora  of  the  Lower  Coal  measures,  apparently  by  a  long  interval  of 
time,  from  that  of  the  Middle  Coal  formation ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
fossils  of  the  marine  limestones  cease  at  the  time  of  the  Millstone-grit, 
and  only  in  one  instance,  that  of  a  small  bed  of  limestone  near 
Wallace  Harbour,  partially  reappear  in  the  Upper  Coal  formation.* 
I  have,  however,  ascertained  that  the  marine  limestones  may  be 
divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  member,  and  that  there  is  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  in  some  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  where  the  true 
coal  measures  are  not  developed,  the  upper  member  may,  in  part  at 
least,  represent  them.-|*  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  which  separates  the  flora  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  coal  measures  from  that  of  the  Middle  Coal  formation, 
an  interval  which  may  include  much  of  the  '*  Lower  Coal  Measures  " 
of  Rogers  in  the  Pennsylvania  Coal-field. 

Turning  to  that  broader  view  which  takes  the  prevalent  conditions 
of  each  portion  of  the  period  as  characteristic,  notwithstanding  the 

*  Quart.  Joam.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  133. 

t  Qiuurt  Journ.  Qeol.  Soc,  vol.  xt.  pp.  63  et  teq,  Mj  friend  Mr  C.  F.  Hartt,  who 
has  more  recently  studied  the  marine  limestones,  has  obtained  facts  which  seem  to 
indicate  the  possibilitj  of  a  more  minate  snbdiyision  than  $ny  hitherto  attempted  of 
these  beds.     Vide  ohapter  on  L,  C.  Limestones,  tn/nu 
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local  existence  of  dissimilar  conditions,  we  not  only  find,  as  already 
stated^  that  the  sequence  in  Nova  Scotia  coincides  generally  with  that 
m  other  parts  of  America  and  in  Europe,  but  that,  viewed  in  this 
aspect,  the  Carboniferous  period  constitutes  one  of  four  great  physical 
cycles,  which  make  up  the  Palaeozoic  age  in  Eastern  America,  and 
each  of  which  was  characterized  by  a  great  subsidence  and  partial 
re-elevation,  succeeded  by  a  second  and  very  gradual  subsidence. 
Viewed  in  this  way,  the  Lower  Carboniferous  conglomerate  and 
Lower  Coal  measures  correspond  analogically  with  the  Oriskany  sand- 
stone, the  Oneida  and  Medina  sandstones,  and  the  Potsdam  and 
Calciferous  sandstones.  The  Carboniferous  limestone  corresponds  with 
the  Comiferous  limestone,  the  Niagara  limestone,  and  the  Trenton 
group  of  limestones.  The  coal  measures  correspond  with  the  Hamil- 
ton group,  the  Salina  group,  and  the  Utica  shale.  The  Upper  Coal 
formation  corresponds  with  the  Chemung,  the  Lower  Helderberg,  and 
the  Hudson-River  groups.  The  Permian  is  not  represented  in  Eastern 
America ;  but,  as  developed  in  Europe,  it  clearly  constitutes  a  similar 
cycle.  These  parallelisms,  which  deserve  more  attention  from  geolo- 
gists than  they  have  yet  received,  may  be  tabulated  thus : — * 

Tabular  View  of  Cycles  in  the  Pahzozoic  Age  in  Eastern  America. 
(The  Beveral  formations  are  arranged  in  descending  order.) 


Character  of  Group. 


Shallov,  snbsidiDg  marine 
area,  filling  up  with  sedi- 
ment.  

Elevation,  followed  by  slow 
aubddenee,  land-aurfaces, 
etc 

Marine  conditions;  forma- J 
tion  of  limeatonei^  etc ( 

Snbaidence  ;  dlatorbances  ;  "> 
depositiou  of  coarse  sedi-  > 
ment ) 


Lower 
Silarian. 


Upper 
Silurian. 


Uudson-Riyer.  Lower  Uelder- 
group.  berg  group. 


Utica  shale. 


Salina  group. 


Trenton,  Black  Niagara   and 
R.  and  Char.yi    Clinton 
limestones.    |    limestones. 

Potsdam   and  Oneida   and 


Calciferous 
sandstones. 


Medina 
sandstonea. 


Devonian. 


Chemung  gr. 


Hamilton  gr. 

Comiferous 
limestone. 

Oriskany 
sandstone. 


Carbo- 
niferous. 


Upper   coal 
formation. 


Coal  measures. 

Lower    Carbo- 
niferous 
limestone. 

Lower   Coal 
measures  and 
conglomerate. 


In  the  Permian  of  Europe,  the  Stinkstein,  the  Rauchwacke,  the 
Zechstein,  and  the  Rothliegendes  might  form  a  fifth  parallel  column. 
Of  course  such  parallelism  might  be  variously  expressed,  by  reckoning 
a  smaller  or  larger  number  of  groups.  Independently  of  these  differ- 
ent modes  of  statement,  however,  I  believe  that  the  basis  of  such 
comparisons  exists  in  nature,  and  that  it  will  prove  possible  to  sub- 

*  Dr  Steny  Hunt  has  directed  attention  to  them  in  a  paper  "On  Bitumens/* 
SiUiman's  Journal  [2],  xxxv.  p.  166,  and  in  the  "  Geology  of  Canada,"  1863,  p.  627 ; 
and  Dana  refers  to  them  in  his  "  Manual  of  Geology."  Eaton  and  Hall  had  previously 
noticed  these  parallelisms. 
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divide  geological  time  into  determinate  natural  cycles,  the  parts  of 
which  are  analogous  to  those  of  similar  cycles.  A  further  question 
to  be  solved  is^  whether  such  cycles  corresponded  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  or  whether,  as  is  more  likely,  the  earth  might  be  divided  into 
areas  in  which  in  each  cycle  elevation  and  subsidence  were  contem- 
poraneous. So  far  as  the  present  subject  is  concerned,  I  merely  desire 
to  show  that  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Nova  Scotia  represent  a 
complete  cycle  of  the  earth's  history,  and  correspond  in  time  with  the 
Carboniferous  of  Europe,  and  in  value  with  the  other  great  divisions 
of  the  Palaeozoic  age. 

Summary  of  facts  relating  to  the  mode  of  accumulation  of  Coal. 

With  regard  to  this  important  subject,  I  would  rather  invite 
Attention  to  the  details  to  be  presented  in  subsequent  pages,  than 
make  any  preliminary  general  statements.  It  is,  however,  necessary 
to  notice  here  the  several  views  which  have  prevailed  as  to  the  probable 
accumulation  of  coal  by  driftage  or  growth  m  situ^  in  water  or  on  land. 
I  have  already,  in  previous  publications,*  stated  very  fully  the 
conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived  on  some  portions  of  this  subject, 
and  I  would  now  sum  up  the  more  important  general  truths  as 
follows : — (1.)  The  occurrence  of  Stigmaria  under  nearly  every  bed  of 
coal,  proves  beyond  question  that  the  material  was  accumulated  by 
growth  m  situ;  while  the  character  of  the  sediments  intervening 
between  the  beds  of  coal  proves  with  equal  certainty  the  abundant 
transport  of  mud  and  sand  by  water.  In  other  words,  conditions 
similar  to  those  of  the  swampy  deltas  of  great  rivers  are  implied.  (2.) 
The  true  coal  consists  principally  of  the  flattened  bark  of  Sigillarioid 
and  other  trees,  intermixed  with  leaves  of  ferns  and  CordaiteSj  and 
other  herbaceous  debris,  and  with  fragments  of  decayed  wood  consti- 
tuting ''  mineral  charcoal,''  all  these  materials  having  manifestly  alike 
grown  and  accumulated  where  we  find  them.  (3.)  The  microscopical 
structure  and  chemical  composition  of  the  beds  of  cannel-coal  and 
earthy  bitumen,  and  of  the  more  highly  bituminous  and  carbonaceous 
shales,  show  them  to  have  been  of  the  nature  of  the  fine  vegetable 
mud  which  accumulates  in  the  ponds  and  shallow  lakes  of  modem 
swamps.  When  such  fine  vegetable  sediment  i^  mixed,  as  is  often 
the  case,  with  clay,  it  becomes  similar  to  the  bituminous  limestone 
and  calcareo-bituminous  shales  of  the  coal  measures.  (4.)  A  few  of 
the  underclays  which  support  beds  of  coal  are  of  the  nature  of  the 
vegetable  mud  above  referred  to ;  but  the  greater  part  are  argillo- 

*  "  On  the  Strnctores  of  Coal,**  Quart  Jonrn.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xv.,  also  yoI.  xxil., 
p.  95,  etc    »*  Air-breathem  of  the  Coal  Period,"  Montreal,  1863,  p.  IS. 
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arenaceous  in  composition,  with  little  vegetable  matter,  and  bleached 
hy  the  drainage  from  them  of  water  containing  the  products  of 
vegetable  decay.  They  are,  in  shorty  loamy  or  clay  soils,  and  must 
have  been  sufficiently  above  water  to  admit  of  drainage.  The  absence 
of  sulphurets,  and  the  occurrence  of  carbonate  of  iron  in  connexion 
with  them,  prove  that,  when  they  existed  as  soils,  rain-water,  and  not 
sea-water,  percolated  them.  (5.)  The  coal  and  the  fossil  forests 
present  many  evidences  of  subaerial  conditions.  Most  of  the  erect  and 
prostrate  trees  had  become  hollow  shells  of  bark  before  they  were 
finally  imbedded,  and  their  wood  had  broken  into  cubical  pieces  of 
mineral  charcoal.  Land-snails  and  galley- worms  {Xylobius)  crept  into 
them,  and  they  became  dens  or  traps  for  reptiles.  Large  quantities 
of  mineral  charcoal  occur  on  the  surfaces  of  all  the  larger  beds  of  coal. 
None  of  these  appearances  could  have  been  produced  by  subaqueous 
action*  (6.)  Though  the  roots  of  Sigillaria  bear  some  resemblance 
to  the  rhizomes  of  certain  aquatic  plants,  yet  structurally  they  are 
absolutely  identical  with  the  roots  of  Cycads,  which  the  stems  also 
resemble.  Further,  the  Sigillarice  grew  on  the  same  soils  which 
supported  Conifers,  Lepidodendrcu,  CordaiteSf  and  ferns — plants  which 
could  not  have  grown  in  water.  Again,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  some  Pinnularice  and  Asterophyllites^  there  is  a  remarkable  absence 
firom  the  coal  measures  of  any  form  of  properly  aquatic  vegetation. 
(7.)  The  occurrence  of  marine  or  brackish- water  animals  in  the  roofs 
of  coal-beds,  or  even  in  the  coal  itself,  affords  no  evidence  of  sub- 
aqueous accumulation,  since  the  same  thing  occurs  in  the  case  of 
modem  submarine  forests.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  some  of 
which  are  more  fully  stated  in  the  papers  already  referred  to,  while  I 
admit  that  the  areas  of  coal  accumulation  were  frequently  submerged, 
I  must  maintain  that  the  true  coal  is  a  subaerial  accumulation  by 
vegetable  growth  on  soils  wet  and  swampy,  it  is  true,  but  not 
submerged.  I  would  add  the  further  consideration,  already  urged 
elsewhere,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  fossil  forests  associated  with  the  coal, 
the  conditions  of  submergence  and  silting-up  which  have  preserved  the 
trees  as  fossils,  must  have  been  precisely  those  which  were  fatal  to  their 
existence  as  living  plants — ^a  fact  sufficiently  evident  to  us  in  the  case 
of  modem  submarine  forests,  but  often  overlooked  by  the  framers  of 
theories  of  the  accumulation  of  coal. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  occasional  inequalities  of  the  floors  of  the 
coal-beds,  the  sand  or  gravel  ridges  which  traverse  them,  the  channels 
cut  through  the  coal,  the  occurrence  of  patches  of  sand,  and  the 
insertion  of  wedges  of  such  material  splitting  the  beds,  have  been 
regarded  by  some  able  geologists  as  evidences  of  the  aquatic  origin 
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of  coaL  In  truth,  these  appearances  are  of  constant  occurrence  in 
modem  swamps  and  marshes,  more  especially  near  their  margins,  or 
where  they  are  exposed  to  the  effects  of  ocean-storms  or  river-inun- 
dations. The  lamination  of  the  coal  has  also  been  adduced  as  a  proof 
of  aqueous  deposition ;  but  the  microscope  shows,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
pointed  out,  that  this  is  entirely  different  from  ordinary  aqueous  lami- 
nation, and  depends  on  the  superposition  of  successive  generations  of 
more  or  less  decayed  trunks  of  trees  and  beds  of  leaves.  The  lami- 
nation in  the  truly  aqueous  cannels  and  carbonaceous  shales  is  of  a 
very  different  character. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  in  the  above  summary  I 
have  had  reference  principally  to  the  appearances  presented  by  the 
coal  formation  of  Nova  Scotia ;  though  I  believe  that  in  a  general  way 
the  conclusions  stated  will  hold  good  in  other  countries,  as  has  indeed 
been  shown  by  the  admirable  researches  on  this  subject  of  Brongniart, 
Goeppert,  Newberry,  Binney,  Rogers,  Lesquereux,  and  others,  whose 
publications  on  this  subject  I  have  read  with  interest,  and  have  tested 
in  their  application  to  the  phenomena  presented  to  me  in  the  coal- 
fields of  Nova  Scotia.  I  may  add,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  phenomena 
of  the  Stigmaria  underclays,  to  which  attention  was  first  directed  by 
Sir  W.  E.  Logan,  furnish  the  key  to  the  whole  question  of  the  origin 
of  coal,  and  that  the  comparisons  of  coal-deposits,  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  with  the  "  cypress- swamps "  of  the  Mississippi,  perfectly 
explain  all  the  more  important  appearances  in  the  coal  formation 
of  Nova  Scotia. 

In  the  above  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  state  some  general 
results  of  the  study  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  which  may  be  useful  as 
introductory  to  their  more  detailed  investigation.  I  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  local  distribution  of  these  rocks  in  Acadia,  and  'their 
subdivision  into  areas  more  or  less  distinct. 

The  reader  must  understand  that  the  actual  superposition  and 
arrangement  of  all  this  great  thickness  of  beds,  are  ascertained  by  the 
examination  of  coast  and  river  sections,  in  which  portions  of  the  series 
are  seen  tilted  up,  so  that  they  can,  by  proceeding  in  the  direction 
toward  or  from  which  they  incline,  be  seen  to  rest  on  each  other. 
There  is  one  coast  section  in  Nova  Scotia  so  perfect  that  nearly  the 
whole  series  is  exposed  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  large 
areas  in  which  the  lower  portion  alone  exists,  and  perhaps  never  was 
covered  by  the  upper  portions ;  and  there  are  other  areas  in  which  the 
upper  members  have  covered  up  the  lower,  so  that  they  appear  only 
in  a  few  comparatively  limited  spots. 

The  area  occupied  by  Carboniferous  rocks  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
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Brunswick  is  very  extensive;  and  it  is  divided  by  ridges  of  the 
older  metamorphic  rocks  into  portions  which  may  for  convenience 
be  considered  separately.     These  are — 

1.  The  New  Brunswick  Carboniferous  district,  the  largest  in  point 
of  area  in  the  Acadian  provinces. 

2.  The  Cumberland  Carboniferous  district,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Cobequid  Hills,  and  continuous  on  the  north-west  with  the  great 
Carboniferous  area  of  New  Brunswick. 

3.  The  Carboniferous  district  of  Minas  Basin  and  Cobequid  Bay, 
and  its  outliers,  including  the  long  band  of  Carboniferous  rocks  extend- 
ing along  the  south  side  of  the  Cobequids,  and  that  reaching  along  the 
valley  of  the  Musquodoboit  River. 

4.  The  Carboniferous  district  of  Pictou,  bounded  on  the  south  and 
east  by  metamorphic  hills,  and  connected  on  the  west  with  the  Cum- 
berland district  and  that  last  mentioned. 

5.  The  Carboniferous  district  of  Antigonish  county,  bounded  by  two 
spurs  of  the  metamorphic  hills. 

6.  The  narrow  band  of  Carboniferous  rocks  extending  from  the 
Strait  of  Canseau  westward  through  the  county  of  Guysboro'. 

7.  The  Carboniferous  district  of  Richmond  county  and  southern 
Inverness. 

8.  The  Carboniferous  district  of  Inverness  and  Victoria  counties. 

9.  The  Carboniferous  district  of  Cape  Breton  county. 

New  Views  promulgated  by  Professor  Lesley.     Comparison  with  the 

Carboniferous  of  Europe, 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  refer  to  points  raised  by  J.  P.  Lesley,  Esq, 
of  Philadelphia,  in  a  Report  on  the  Glace  Bay  Coal-field,*  which 
appear  at  variance  with  the  view  above  given  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Carboniferous  system  in  Nova  Scotia.  As  Mr  Lesley  deservedly 
ranks  high  as  an  authority  in  the  Coal  formation,  and  as  his  views 
on  this  subject,  though  originating,  in  my  opinion,  in  misconception 
and  imperfect  opportunities  for  observation,  were  widely  circulated 
in  the  United  States,  and  were  introduced  into  an  official  Report  in 
Nova  Scotia,  it  would  be  wrong  to  pass  them  by  without  notice. 
Professor  Lesley  says : — "  Sir  William  Logan,  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
Professor  Dawson,  and  other  geologists,  who  have  described  the  Coal 
measures  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  agree  in  assigning  to 
them  an  almost  incredible  thickness.''  He  then  proceeds  to  compare, 
on  lithological  grounds,  the  shales  of  Division  5  of  Logan's  section 
at  the  Joggins,  with  the  Lower  Carboniferous  or  Vespertine  (No.  XI.) 

*  Prooeedings  of  American  Philoeophica]  Societj,  PhiladelphU,  1862. 
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of  Pennsylvania;  and  consequently  would  plaee  the  Millstone-grit 
and  the  Lower  Carboniferons  limestones  and  Lower  Coal  measures 
on  the  parallel  of  the  Devonian  rocks.  Such  a  sweeping  change, 
merely  on  the  ground  of  similarity  of  mineral  character,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  evidence  of  fossils,  and  to  the  het  of  the  true  Upper 
Devonian  occurring  in  its  proper  place  in  New  Brunswick,  would, 
unless  advocated  by  a  geologist  of  the  standing  of  Professor  Lesley, 
scarcely  deserve  notice.  In  the  circumstances,  however,  I  considered 
it  my  duty  to  send  to  the  Society  in  whose  proceedings  Professor 
Lesley's  paper  appeared,  and  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a 
Fellow,  the  following  statement  of  objections  to  Professor  Lesley's 
views,  which  I  give  in  full,  with  Professor  Lesley's  rejoinder  and  my 
further  explanations,  because  the  points  involved  are  of  much  import- 
ance and  incidentally  bring  out  several  very  interesting  considerations 
in  regard  to  the  Coal  formation.  Their  importance  in  a  practical 
point  of  view  may  be  judged  firom  the  &et  to  be  noticed  in  the  sequel, 
that  Professor  Lesley's  conclusions  induced  him  to  diminish  by  one 
half  the  thickness  of  the  Coal  formation  of  Cape  Breton,  as  ascer- 
tained by  Mr  Brown,  and  thus  to  ignore  altogether  the  extension  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Sydney  coal-beds  in  rear  of  those  of  Glace  Bay.  I 
have  to  thank  Professor  Lesley  for  the  courtesy  with  whidi,  as 
Secretary  to  the  Philosophical  Society,  he  attended  to  my  communi- 
cations, and  the  fairness  with  which  he  met  my  objections;  and 
although  I  know  that  he  must  be  (I  hope  I  may  say,  have  been)  in 
error  in  this  point,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  there  is  no  one 
for  whose  geological  acumen  I  entertain  more  respect 

Note  on  Mr  Ltdttfs  Paper  on  the  Coal  Measures  of  Cape  Breton* 

The  new  facts  and  general  considerations  on  the  Nova  Scotia  coal- 
field contained  in  this  paper  are  of  the  highest  interest  to  all  who 
have  worked  at  the  geology  of  Nova  Scotia.  I  think  it  my  duty, 
however,  to  take  exception  to  some  of  the  statements,  which,  I  think, 
a  larger  collection  of  facts  would  have  induced  Mr.  Lesley  himself 
to  modify.    My  objections  may  be  stated  under  the  following  heads : — 

(1.)  It  is  scarcely  safe  to  institute  minute  comparisons  between  the 
enormously  developed  coal  measures  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  thinner 
contemporary  deposits  of  the  West,  any  more  than  it  would  be  to 
compare  the  great  marine  limestones  of  the  period  at  the  West  with 
the  slender  representatives  of  that  part  of  the  group  to  the  eastward. 

(2.)  There  is  the  best  evidence  that  the  coal  measures  of  Nova 
Scotia  never  mantled  over  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  hills  of  the 
Province,  but  were,  on  the  contrary,  deposited  in  more  or  less  separate 
areas  at  their  sides. 
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(3.)  Any  one  who  has  carefully  compared  the  coal  measures  of  the 
Joggins  with  those  of  Wallace  and  Pictou,  must  be  convinced  of  the 
hopelessness  of  comparing  individual  beds,  even  at  this  comparatively 
small  distance.  A  fortiori  detailed  comparisons  with  Pennsylvania 
and  more  distant  localities  must  fail. 

(4.)  I  do  not  think  that  any  previous  observer  has  supposed  that 
the  coal  measures  of  Eastern  Cape  Breton  represent  the  whole  of  the 
coal  formation  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  "  Upper  Coal  measures  "  of  my 
papers  on  Nova  Scotia  are  certainly  wanting,  and  probably  the 
Sydney  Coal-field  exhibits  no  beds  higher  than  No.  4  of  Logan's 
Joggins  section. 

(5.)  The  whole  of  the  coal-beds  in  the  Joggins  section  belong  to 
the  Upper  and  Middle  coal  measures.  It  is  quite  incorrect  to  iden- 
tify No.  6  of  Logan's  section  with  the  Lower  Coal  measures.  These 
do  not  occur  at  the  Joggins,  but  are  found  in  Nova  Scotia,  as  in 
Virginia  and  Southern  Pennsylvania,  at  the  base  of  the  system,  under 
the  marine  limestones.  The  Albert  beds  are  the  equivalents  of  these 
lower  measures,  and  not  of  the  Pictou  coal.  Li  my  paper  on  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  coal  measures  (Journal  of  Geological  Society  of 
London,  1858),  will  be  found  a  summary  of  the  structure  of  the 
Lower  Coal  measures,  as  shown  at  Horton  Bluff,  and  elsewhere.  The 
term  ''  true  coal  measures,"  quoted  by  Mr.  Lesley,  does  not  mean  in 
my  description  the  Middle  Coal  measures,  but  merely  that  part  of 
them  holding  the  workable  coal-seams. 

(6.)  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  M.  Lesquereux's  applications 
of  the  fossil  flora  to  the  identification  of  coal-seams  in  the  West,  I  am 
prepared  to  state,  as  the  result  of  an  extensive  series  of  observations, 
still  for  the  most  part  unpublished,  that  in  Nova  Scotia  the  flora  is 
identical  throughout  the  whole  enormous  thickness  of  the  Middle  coal 
measures,  and  that  the  differences  observable  between  different  seams 
are  attributable  rather  to  difference  of  station  and  conditions  of 
preservation  than  to  lapse  of  time.  It  is  indeed  true,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  explained,  that  the  assemblages  of  species  in  the  Lower, 
Middle,  and  Upper  Coal  measures  may  be  distinguished ;  but  within 
these  groups  the  differences  are  purely  local,  and  afford  no  means  for 
the  identification  of  beds  in  distant  places. 

(7.)  I  do  not  desire  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the  questions  raised  by 
some  American  geologists  as  to  the  extension  of  the  term  Carboniferous 
tS  the  Chemung  group ;  but  I  know  as  certain  facts,  that  the  flora  of 
the  Lower  Coal  measures,  under  the  marine  limestones  and  gypsums 
of  Nova  Scotia,  is  wholly  Carboniferous,  and  that  the  flora,  on  which 
alone  I  consider  myself  competent  to  decide,  of  the  Chemung  of  New 
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Toikf  as  mam  vadcntood  I17  Profenor  Hall  and  others,  and  also  of 
tiht  gHMfs  m.  r>i— >jliaBiay  Moned  by  Bogera  Yergent  and  Ponent 
(?  DL  aad  X.  oC  Mr  Ledef  },  m  as  deddedlj  DeYonian,  and  quite 

«£  ^  CarboHfenm  pmod.* 
For  Mr  Lednrs  abffitf  as  m  stnligr^iliical  geologist  I  have  the 

widk  itiLiC'te  to  the  present  subject,  would 
m4  tkil  ke  mmj  not  have  possessed  a  sufficient 
<]£  iKts  i»  ■iiiSHi  SIMM  of  his  generalisations,  on  which  in 
dbt  TWMiCMM  I  wotUL  fiv  ^  maoas  aboTe  stated,  desire  geologists 

Tfe  iArviag  k  ^  icyobider  of  Professor  Lesley,  omitting  some 
yuLsL  <iiifiniwv  ast  isnportBst  to  tiie  subject  in  hand : — 

"^  ^oiiiaMr  D^TOft's  Int  oljeetioii  is  a  begging  of  the  veiy  ques- 
SuiL  W1bnk«,i  te  coal  BSBa«iHTew  of  KoTa  Scotia  are  ^enormously 
4r««!kifsdL?  *    IWtf.  is  gat  fitlle  qwt  of  tiie  earth's  surfiftce  like  Nova 

ttML  wdvsnr  between  the  great  coal  areas  of  America 
tkws  ^  Eioye^  •butia  tiie  thickness  of  coal  measures  proper 
£nMft  ^W>  tt>  3000  feet*  if  tbej  even  attain  the  latter  size,  there 
j^mU  bt  SB  awMaakMK  deposit  of  25,000  feet,  is  incredible.  What 
ikr  ^TMS  R?biwaMin  palaeoBtologist,  by  unerring  instinct,  said  to  us 
vHtr  dirrr  years'  war  over  tiie  Taconic  system,  there  must  be  a 

I  must  repeat  to  those  who  so  'enormously  develop ' 
lli^  X^>Tm  ^^  cv>al  measures.  And  my  intention  in  the  paper  on 
X^v«  $cv>(k  coal  was  only  to  suggest  one  formula  on  which  the  error 
m^^  W  jfo<msg<A>  I  distinctly  repudiated  the  safety  of  instituting 
^  «u»«l«  ^rmpTT^""*  My  comparison  of  the  Cape  Breton  coals  and 
iW  <vlwMi  at  Pittsbvrg  was  carefully  made  in  the  most  general 
mwrntr,  and  lb«  f«««ailibuK<e  called  a  coincidence.  But  the  value  of 
lk#  v\NM^Nari^>iii  waaimf^:  fee  it  aflfoards  a  new  argument  in  favour  of 
ll#  <^^iM«i^  ^^^vf^i^^  v>t'^  iboiw  pans  of  the  general  coal  measures  of  dif- 
lj^«^  vV^MlsWv  wbicb  baxi^  a  right  to  the  qiecific  title  of  *  productive 
^N^i^^'  tW  agyfcm^ol  akv^  ivflaains  good,  that  if  2000  feet  of  coal 
^ig^^^^f»j  ^  M^'^ri  <«M  W  nNv^gAtsed  in  2000  feet  of  coal  measures 
^  K^HMi^v  Vk^sM^  and  Ea^tenn  Pennsylvania,  the  very  same 
^x<$#M  >^  WJk  W4  ifc  V^k  Ketair  dmoastrated  first  by  stratigraphy, 
v%a  ^^5^  Vv  |*li^^*ls^^  ,*»d  »kcli  is  tiie  feet),  why  not  in  Nova 

^"^  K  In^^  V(^  4^W^  ^^  ^>«k#  of  tbe  coal  measures  of  the  British 
^Vx^HsV*  wrt^v  U^  Wwfc  "w^f««iliNl  in  more  or  less  separated  areas 
M  ^W  1*iA^*  V*'  l*»*  IVxviiiiai  airf  Sibuian  bills,'  as  Professor  Dawson 

«  >^  l^^#e  ^  tNi  liiNi  V^kN«  ^  yTwUta  AjMika,  Jovr.  Loud.  GeoL  80c. 
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sajs  (2).  But  I  confess  to  a  complete  scepticism  of  the  great  extent 
which  has  been  assigned  to  this  unconformabilitj  of  the  coal  measures 
upon  the  lower  rocks;  first,  because  most  of  the  Island  of  Cape 
Breton,  and  much  of  the  surface  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
are  confessedly  unstudied  and  almost  unknown;  secondly,  because 
the  incredible  thickness  assigned  to  the  coal  measures  throws  doubt 
upon  the  positions  assigned  to  the  unconformable  horizons ;  thirdlji 
because  the  coal-beds  themselves  stand  almost  vertical  in  many  places 
round  the  shores;  fourthly,  because  the  mountains  of  Nova  Scotia, 
with  apparently  conformable  Carboniferous  limestones,  have  appar- 
ently an  Appalachian  structure  and  aspect,  have  suffered  vast  denu- 
dation, exhibit  cliff  outcrops  and  section  ravines,  and  may  just  as  well 
have  carried  coal  upon  their  original  backs  as  we  can  prove  that  our 
Tassey,  Black  Log,  Nescopec,  Mahoning,  Buffalo,  Tuscarora,  Brush, 
and  other  Silurian  and  Devonian  mountains  did.  There  is  an  immense 
unconformable  chasm  in  the  column  west  of  the  Hudson  River,  and 
the  Catskill  Mountains  over  it  have  no  coal  upon  their  backs ;  but 
the  coal  comes  in  regularly  enough  on  them  at  the  Lehigh  (a  less 
distance  than  from  Sydney  to  St  Peters,  or  from  Pictou  to  Windsor), 
and  the  unconformability  in  the  Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian  has 
already  disappeared. 

^^  Professor  Dawson's  fourth  objection  would  be  good,  if  I  had  really 
'  supposed  the  coal  measures  of  eastern  Cape  Breton  to  represent  the 
whole  of  the  coal  measures  of  Nova  Scotia.'  But  I  only  suggested 
that  they  may  prove  to  be  the  equivalents  of  the  system  oi  productive 
coed  mecuures  ;  that  is  alL  Between  the  Monongahela  and  the  Ohio, 
our  column  of  productive  coals  is  capped  by  another  of  barren  shales 
and  soft  sandstones  of  unknown  height,  by  one  estimate  3000  feet 
thick ;  and  part  of  this  column  may  represent  the  so-called  Permian 
measures,  which,  in  Kansas,  cap  conformably  the  coal  measures. 
Having  no  knowledge  of  the  fossils,  I  have  no  desire  to  oppose  the 
conclusions  of  Professor  Dawson,  as  to  the  part  of  the  column  of  the 
Joggins  in  which  the  Glace  Bay  coals  apply,  but  hope  that  his  accu- 
rate handling  of  them  will  secure  some  certainty  about  it  It  was 
the  grouping  of  the  beds,  and  not  the  fossils,  which  I  wished  to 
bring  into  prominent  notice ;  because  the  doctrine  of  isolated  basins, 
when  unfounded  or  overapplied,  is  as  injurious  to  lithological  truth 
as  the  careless  identification  of  surface  aspect  may  at  any  moment 
prove  to  palaeontology.  I  willingly  leave  to  accomplished  palaeon- 
tologists like  Professor  Dawson,  the  discussion  of  the  grand  general- 
ization embodied  in  his  sixth  objection ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to 
believe  that  it  has  had  its  birth  in  the  doctrine  of  isolated  basins,  and 
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that  die  two  must  stand  or  fall  together.  It  also  seems  to  me  to 
involve  radical  inoonsisteneies ;  for  if  I  c<Mnprehend  it,  it  asserts  (1.) 
That  ^  flora  of  the  whole  eoal  measures  (25,000  feet?)  is  identical ; 
dial  is,  die  vertical  distdhution  of  each  and  all  the  plants  is  complete 
from  the  bottom  to  die  top.  (2.)  That  nevertheless  there  are  differences 
oboefvaUe  between  different  coal-beds.  (3.)  That  these  are  attributable 
imdier  to  difierenee  of  stalioii  and  conditions  of  preservation  than  to 
lapse  of  time ;  ^hat  is,  if  we  could  take  the  beds,  each  one  in  its  whole 
exteat  and  its  fogsfls  in  thttr  original  condition,  there  would  be  no 
JSifcrgncea  oheerrable  between  different  seams  after  alL  (4.)  That 
givMiqpe  «r  jmtmbhgcs  of  ^wcies  in  the  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper 
CVal  me«s«p»  maij  aeTeidieleas  be  distinguished ;  that  is,  while  each 
and  t^mr  symeft  maj  be  found  occaaonally  in  all  parts  of  the  column 
frosa  KoncMa  »>  K>fw  jei  this  hi^pens  in  such  a  manner  as  to  group 
awmii  ^  ^ktm  more  alMuidandj,  or  in  certain  peculiar  proportions  in 
lilt  L»w^ir«  odkefs  in  tlie  Middle,  and  others  in  the  Upper  portions  of 
it  ^^^  TWa^  after  alL  however,  these  groups  are  not  persistent,  but 
dfttrtil  iBiltntI  Wcalities,  and  are  as  worthless  as  the  specific  forms 
liKMri^tv»»  Mr  die  identification  of  a  single  bed  in  more  than  one 
flw^ — k  ii  foisaible  that  aU  this  has  been  made  out,  or  can  be  made 
^Mlt  ^x\;vf^  ^  )a  c<40uitr7  of  horizontal  coal  measures,  well  opened  for 
flMiJhr^  wibM^  di^  jtntification  can  be  established  beforehand,  and  the 
«iai^  ^^iW  ik>is»b  be  undoubted?" 

WtjA(  it^fcwcft  to  tins  rejoinder,  as  Professor  Lesley  seemed  to 
Im^^^  mJMi^yg^lKaJ^d  some  of  the  points  briefly  stated  in  my  first 
WttiK;.  I  dk^o^rte  it  iKcessaiy  to  make  the  following  additional  expla- 


"^  K  IV  l>iiw«>a  k  w>l  aware  that  he  has,  at  any  time,  maintained 
IImH  iW  "^  v>Mi  wMKMLrw  pcoper*'  of  Nova  Scotia  are  25,000  feet  in 
ifetik^vkM^  Ik  $p««kia|:  o^"  dieir  enonnous  thickness,  he  referred  to  the 
«et«al  «M«$ttnM»ettt$  v>f  Sir  W.  £.  Logan  at  the  Joggins,  which  give 
Ij^  tW  wIk>1«  of  th«  Carbi>mlfen>iis  rocks  seen  in  that  section,  a  vertical 
tfetik^vN^  v>f  l\^TO  feet,  and  for  die  coal  measures  proper,  or  Middle 
i\^  (v>nMkatH>iK  a  thickness  of  rather  less  than  10,000  feet  The 
<^bHCtkv«i«  KaW  by  Mr  Lesley  on  diis  supposed  thickness  of  25,000 
f^  ai^  iWx^lore  quite  iaapi^cahle  to  the  views  of  Dr  Dawson. 

^^  i«  IV  IV^w^Mi  doea  not  admit  the  interpretation  of  his  views  as 
|s>  tlN»  uni w  of  the  ci%l  dora  given  by  Mr  Lesley.  The  '  inconsistencies ' 
alW^  by  the  latter  depend  in  part  on  the  imaginary  thickness  of 
M^\KK>  fWl  attributed  to  die  Middle  Coal  measures.  The  identity  of 
ihM  As^m  thKHftghoiit  the  Middle  Goal  formation,  and  the  distinctions 
Wlwv^  ihia  «iMi  the  amemblagea  of  plants  in  the  Lower  and  Upper 
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Coal  formation,  admit  of  being  readily  ascertcdned,  where  good  ex- 
posures exist,  as  in  Nova  Scotia ;  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
my  investigations  on  this  subject  have  extended  over  more  than 
twenty  years,  though  many  of  the  details  ascertained  have  not  yet 
been  published.* 

^'  3.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  Carboniferous  system  in  Nova 
Scotia  consists  of  the  following  members : — 

^  (1.)  The  Upper  Coal  Formation. 

"  (2.)  The  Middle  Coal  Formation. 

^'  (3.)  The  Millstone-grit  Series,  represented  in  Nova  Scotia  by  red 
and  gray  sandstone,  shale,  and  conglomerate,  with  a  few  fossil  plants 
and  thin  coal  seams,  not  productive. 

'*  (4.)  The  Carboniferous  Limestone,  with  the  associated  sandstones, 

marls,  gypsum,  etc.,  and  holding  marine  fossils,  recognised  by  all 

palflsontologists  who  have  examined  them  as  Carboniferous. 

'^  (5.)  The  Lower  Coal  Measures,  holding  some  but  not  all  of  the 
fossils  of  the  Middle  Coal  formation,  and  thin  coals,  not  productive ; 

but  differing  both  in  flora  and  fauna  from  the  Upper  Devonian,  which, 
in  New  Brunswick,  they  overlie  unconformably. 

"The  principal,  though  not  the  only  point  in  which  Mr  Lesley 
differs  from  Logan,  Lyell,  Brown,  and  Dawson,  is  his  entire  omission 
of  No.  5  of  the  above  series,  and  placing  No.  3  in  its  room,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Lower  Coal  measures  of  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania. I  have,  I  think,  already  made  this  sufficiently  plain  in  the 
fifth  of  my  objections,  already  published ;  but  may  add  here  that  fossils 
as  well  as  stratigraphical  position  establish  the  real  equivalency  of 
No.  5,  and  not  No.  3,  to  the  Lower  Coal  formation,  as  described  by 
Lesquereux  in  America,  and  by  Goeppert  in  Europe;  and  that  it  seems 
strange  that  Mr  Lesley,  while  suggesting  minor  and  more  dubious 
parallelisms,  declines  to  admit  this  identification,  established  by  long 
and  careful  investigations  of  several  competent  observers,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  evidence  of  fossils.'' 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  discussion,  that  the  Carboniferous 
series  in  Nova  Scotia,  though  limited  in  area,  is  of  great  thickness ; 
and  that  within  the  limits  of  Acadia  the  strictly  marine  as  well  as  the 
coal-bearing  portions  of  this  great  group  of  rocks  are  represented  with 
a  completeness  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  coal  area  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  marine  limestones  are  enormously  developed  in  the 
west  at  the  expense  of  the  coal  measures,  and  the  latter  at  the 
expense  of  the  marine  members  in  the  east 

In  the  United  States,  however,  the  Lower  Coal  measure  flora  has 

*  Sinee  pabli8lied--JoiinMl  of  QeoL  Society,  May  1866. 
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been  recognised  by  Lesquereux,  who  bas  also  marked  ont  a  number 
of  interesting  parallelisms  in  the  beds  of  the  Middle  Coal  formation. 
In  Illinois  and  Iowa,  the  Lower  Carboniferous  marine  limestones 
present  several  important  subdiyisions,  and  still  farther  west  there 
i^pear  to  be  Upper  Carboniferous  marine  beds  graduating  upward 
into  Permian. 

In  England  the  Mountain  Limestone,  the  Miilstone-grit,  and  the 
Coal  Formation,  have  been  the  members  usually  recognised,  but 
recently  attention  has  been  attracted  to  the  Lower  Coal  measures, 
which  are  also  developed  there ;  and  in  1865,  I  saw  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Geological  Survey  a  small  collection  of  undetermined  plants 
from  these  beds,  perfectly  corresponding  to  those  of  the  Lower  Coal 
formation  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  term  Lower  Coal  measures  is,  how- 
ever, in  England  and  Scotland,  usually  applied  to  beds  corresponding 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  Middle  Coal  formation  of  the  above  classifi- 
cation. With  regard  to  the  Upper  Coal  formation,  its  equivalent  is 
recognised  in  the  English  and  Scottish  coal-fields  as  the  overlying 
barren  coal  measures,  either  destitute  of  coal  or  with  thin  and  un- 
workable seams,  and  which  in  the  Lancashire  Coal-field  amount  to 
nearly  2000  feet  in  thickness.  In  Lancashire  these  beds  are  very 
similar  to  the  corresponding  series  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  the  Scottish 
coal-fields  they  contain  marine  limestones, — a  circumstance  which 
occurs  in  one  instance  in  Nova  Scotia.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in 
Gi^t  Britain  for  the  proper  working  out  of  the  distinction  in  the 
Sora  of  the  members  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  the  study  of  fossil 
plants  of  the  coal  having  been  much  neglected  by  geologists. 

In  Germany,  where  the  subject  of  the  coal  flora  has  received 
jgreater  attention,  the  subdivisions  have  been  more  fully  worked  out ; 
and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  quoting  the  following  rettiarks  by 
Professor  Geinitz  of  Dresden,  from  a  review  of  my  paper  on  the  "  Con- 
ditions of  Accumulation  of  Coal,"  in  the  "  Isis,"  1866  :•— 

^'  In  comparing  the  distribution  of  this  flora  with  that  in  the  various 
^ones  of  the  Carboniferous  of  Europe,  it  is  first  of  all  a  surprising 
Jbct,  that  there  also  the  zone  of  the  Lower  Coal  formation  must  be  de- 
signated, as  in  Europe,  the  Lycopodiaceous  zone,  since  Lepidodendron 
corrugatum  is  the  most  remarkable  and  predominant  plant  in  it  But 
this  species  approaches  so  closely  the  Lycopodites  polyphytlus^  Rom. 
Kp.  (Geinitz,  Flora  of  the  Hiunichen,  Ebersdorf  Basin),  that  both  of 
them  might  be  considered  as  identical,  whilst  Lep,  tetragonum  St. 
(Gein.,  etc.),  and  Knorria  tmbricata  St.  (Gein.,  etc.),  which  we  must 
still  continue  to  regard  as  an  independent  plant,  are  likewise  quite 
characteristic  of  the  oldest  Coal  formation  or  culm  of  Europe.    The 
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Cydopieris  Acadica^  Daws.,  of  the  Lower  Coal  measures  of  North 
America,  also  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  CychpterU  tenuifoUoj 
G5pp.,  in  the  German  culm. 

^^  The  predominance  of  the  StgtUaria  and  Stigmaria  in  the  Middle 
Coal  formation,  proves  the  identity  of  this  zone  with  our  European 
zone  of  SigiUaria ;  and  the  analogy  with  the  flora  of  the  principal 
beds  of  coal  of  England  and  Ireland  is  particulary  striking,  especially 
through  the  great  extension  of  the  Akthopteris  lonchitica,  which  is 
never  wanting  there. 

*'  When,  finally,  Dawson  sets  forth  in  a  prominent  manner,  that  in 
the  uppermost  division  of  Sir  W.  LfOgan's  section  of  the  South 
Joggins,  which  corresponds  with  the  upper  part  of  the  Upper  Coal 
formation,  trunks  of  conifers  and  Calamites,  CaL  Suckoviij  etc.,  and  (7. 
approximatusj  by  the  side  of  Aspidiariaj  etc.,  are  the  fossils  most 
frequently  to  be  met  with,  we  are  enabled  to  place  this  zone  neariy 
on  a  level  with  the  zone  of  Calamites^  or  the  third  band  of  vegetation 
in  Germany. 

^  Thus  the  succession  in  the  flora  of  the  Coal  formation,  as  we 
have  ascertained  it  for  Europe,  appears  to  have  been  established  for 
America  also  by  Dr  Dawson's  profoimd  investigations,  and  they  will 
probably  soon  be  followed  by  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  the 
two  upper  zones, — the  ^Annularia*  and  *Fem'  zones." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Professor  Geinitz  anticipates  the  separation 
of  two  additional  zones  in  the  Upper  Coal  formation.  Of  these  I 
have  as  yet  no  distinct  evidence,  and  the  paucity  of  fossils  in  these 
Upper  rocks  may  render  it  difficult  to  make  such  distinctions.  Un- 
doubtedly, however,  Annularia  galioidesj  Cordcutes  simplex^  and 
several  ferns,  as  Pecopteris  arborescens  and  AUthopteris  nervosaj  are 
characteristic  of  some  of  the  newest  beds  known  to  me  in  the  coal- 
field of  Pictou* 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  CARBONIFEROUS  SYSTEM— Contmiittl. 
CARBONIFEROUS  DISTRICT   OF  CUKBERLAND  —  SECTION   AT  THE 

SOUTH  joaaiNs. 

Though  the  great  triangular  area  of  Carbotdferous  rocks  in  eastern 
New  Bninswick  is  the  largest  in  Acadia,  it  does  not  present  such 
admirable  facilities  for  the  study  of  these  rocks  as  those  afforded  by 
the  coast  sections  in  Western  Cumberland ;  we  shall  therefore  first 
study  these  with  some  minuteness,  as  typical  of  the  whole  Acadian 
Carboniferous  districts,  and  afterwards  notice  the  larger  New  Bruns- 
wick area. 

The  rocks  of  the  Cumberland  Carboniferous  area  have  a  general 
trough-shaped  arrangement,  which  in  the  western  part  of  the  county 
at  least  appears  to  be  very  regular.  (See  General  Section.)  On  the 
south  side,  all  along  the  base  of  the  Cobequids,  we  find  conglomerates 
and  other  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  dipping  to  the  north,  and  forming 
the  southern  edge  of  the  trough.  Resting  on  these  are  the  beds  of 
the  Coal  formation,  still  dipping  to  the  northward.  Toward  the  centre 
of  the  county,  we  find  the  rocks  of  the  Upper  Coal  formation  slightly 
inclined  and  finally  dipping  to  the  south,  to  form  part  of  the  northern 
side  of  the  trough.  Proceeding  onward,  we  find  the  repetition  of  the 
Older  Coal  formation  and  Lower  Carboniferous  series  with  southerly  dips. 
The  latter  extends  into  New  Brunswick,  where  it  turns  over  and  dips 
to  the  northward,  underlying  the  great  Carboniferous  plain  of  that  pro- 
vince. In  crossing  the  county  of  Cumberland,  this  regular  arrange- 
ment of  the  beds  is  evidenced  by  the  long  parallel  ridges  that  cross 
the  country  from  east  to  west,  and  which  are  produced  by  the  out- 
cropping edges  of  beds  of  firm  sandstone,  which  have  resisted  wasting 
agencies  better  than  the  softer  beds  that  occur  between  them.  There 
is,  however,  reason  to  believe,  as  we  shall  find  in  the  sequel,  that  in 
the  central  and  eastern  part  of  the  Cumberland  trough  there  are 
subordinate  undulations  which  prevent  the  coal-beds  from  running 
continuously  across  the  country,  and  that  in  some  places  the  Coal  forma- 
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lion  seems  to  abut  against  the  older  rocks  of  the  Cobequid  Mountains, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous.  On  the  western 
coast  of  the  county,  the  cliffs  fronting  Chiegnecto  Bay  and  Cumber- 
land Basin,  and  which  have  been  cut  and  are  kept  clean  and  fresh  by 
the  same  agencies  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  treating  of  the 
Trap  and  New  Red  Sandstone  coasts,  furnish  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete section  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world ;  and  on  this  accoimt  I  shall  commence  with  its 
description,  as  affording  the  best  guide  to  the  understanding  of  the 
more  obscure  and  complicated  parts  of  the  formation. 

This  remarkable  section,  now  well  known  to  geologists  as  the  South 
Joggins  section,  extends  across  almost  the  whole  north  side  of  the 
Cumberland  trough,  and  exhibits  its  beds  in  a  continuous  series,  dip- 
ping S.  25°  W.  at  an  angle  of  19° ;  so  that  in  proceeding  along  the 
coast  from  north  to  south,  for  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  we  con- 
stantly find  newer  and  newer  beds ;  and  these  may  be  seen  both  in  a 
bold  cliff  and  in  a  clean  shore,  which  at  low  tide  extends  to  a  distance 
of  200  yards  from  its  base.  We  thus  see  a  series  of  beds  amounting 
to  more  than  14,000  feet  in  vertical  thickness,  and  extending  from  the 
marine  limestones  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series  to  the  top  of  the 
Coal  formation.  In  the  cliff  and  on  the  beach,  more  than  seventy  seams 
of  coal  may  be  seen,  with  their  roof-shales  and  underclays,  and  erect 
plants  appear  at  as  many  distinct  levels ;  while  the  action  of  the  waves 
and  of  the  tide,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  prevents  the 
collection  of  debris  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  and  continually  exposes  new 
and  fresh  surfaces  of  rock. 

In  describing  this  section,  I  shall  take  as  guides  Sir  W.  £.  Logan's 
elaborate  section  of  the  whole  coast,  including  14,570  feet  1 1  inches 
of  vertical  thickness,  and  a  re-examination  of  2800  feet  of  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  section  made  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  the 
writer  in  1852  and  1853,  and  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London  for  the  latter  year,  with  additional  facts 
ascertained  by  myself  in  subsequent  visits,  and  many  of  which  have 
been  published  in  my  more  recent  papers.  I  shall  proceed  in  the 
ascending  order,  or  from  the  older  to  the  newer  beds,  and  shall  inter- 
pret each  new  appearance  as  it  occurs.  In  this  way  I  hope  to  give  to 
the  attentive  reader  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  structure  and  mode  of 
formation  of  a  coal-field  than  he  could  obtain  in  any  other  way,  except 
by  an  examination  of  the  actual  coast  section  described. 

The  oldest  beds  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series  do  not  appear  in 
the  coast  section,  but  may  be  studied  at  Napan  River  and  other  places 
near  Amherst    They  consist  of  sandstones  and  marly  clays,  including 
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thick  beds  of  limestone  and  gjpsum.  The  mode  of  formation  of  this 
last  rock  I  shall  not  now  notice,  as  better  opportunities  will  occur 
hereafier.  Respecting  the  limestones,  I  may  remark  that  they  are 
marine  deposits,  formed  in  an  open  sea  tenanted  by  various  kinds  of 
shell-fish,  etc.,  the  remains  of  which  still  exist  in  the  limestone.  They 
are  principally  bivalves  of  a  family  (the  Brachiopoda)  once  very  abun- 
dant, but  in  the  modem  world  represented  by  very  few  species ;  and 
the  most  abundant  shell  of  this  kind  in  these  limestones  is  the  Pro- 
ductus  CorOy  a  finely  striated  species,  having  one  valve  very  convex 
externally,  and  the  other  very  concave.  It  is  found  in  rocks  of  the 
same  age  in  Great  Britain.  There  is  also  a  nautilus,  nearly  resembling 
in  form  the  nautilus  of  recent  tropical  seas,  but  smaller  in  size ;  and 
there  are  numerous  fragments  of  Crinoids,  a  tribe  of  creatures  allied  to 
modem  star-fishes,  but  furnished  with  a  stem  by  which  they  were 
attached  to  the  bottom,  while  their  radiating  arms  extended  on  all  sides 
in  quest  of  prey.  These  limestones  must  have  been  formed  in  a  sea 
whose  waves  lashed  the  slopes  of  the  Cobequid  Mountains  and  ground 
up  the  pebbles  of  old  rocks  which  now  form  conglomerates  on  their 
flanks,  while  beds  of  shells  were  accumulating  in  its  more  quiet  depths. 
Its  northern  boundary  may  have  been  the  Silurian  and  roetamorphic 
rocks  of  Lower  Canada  and  Labrador. 

The  limestones  above  described  dip  to  the  southward ;  and  if  we 
proceed  across  the  country  in  the  direction  of  their  strike,  we  find  them 
again  with  the  same  fossils  on  the  Hebert  River  near  Minudie ;  and  in 
the  opposite  or  eastern  direction,  at  several  places  nearly  in  a  line 
between  the  Napan  and  Pugwash  Harbour  on  the  shore  of  Northumber- 
land Strait,  where  the  limestone  with  its  characteristic  marine  fossils  is 
largely  developed.  Leaving  in  the  meantime  the  rocks  that  lie  to  the 
northward  of  and  under  this  limestone,  we  may  take  that  part  of  it 
which  appears  near  Minudie  as  the  base  of  the  Joggins  section.  Fol- 
lowing its  direction  across  from  Hebert  River  to  the  Joggins  coast,  we 
find  there  that  it  is  overlaid  conformably  by  a  great  series  of  sandstones 
and  shales,  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe,  just  as  we  should 
see  them  if  walking  along  the  coast ;  and  if  this  process  should  seem  at 
all  tedious  to  the  reader,  I  beg  him  to  remember  that  this  finely 
exposed  series  of  beds  fumishes  the  key  which  will  enable  us  to  under- 
stand the  whole  stmcture  of  the  Coal  formation  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick ;  and  further,  that  this  key  to  facts  so  important  both 
in  geology  and  in  reference  to  the  economical  value  of  the  coal-fields, 
is  now  for  the  first  time  brought  in  a  complete  form  before  the  general 
reader. 

Conunencing  at  Seaman's  Brook  in  Mill  Gove,  and  taking  Logan's 
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carefully  detailed  section  as  our  guide,  we  see  in  the  low  clififand  in  the 
shore-reefs  beds  of  reddish  and  gray  sandstone,  alternating  with  red- 
dish shales  or  beds  of  hardened  and  laminated  clay.  In  a  few  places 
we  find  among  these  beds  layers  of  g3rpsum  and  of  a  coarse  sandy 
limestone.  In  several  of  the  gray  beds  there  are  fragments  of  trunks 
and  branches  of  trees,  converted  into  coal,  and  resembling,  what  they 
certainly  once  were,  drift  trees  embedded  in  sand-banks.  Associ- 
ated with  these  remains,  we  find  in  four  of  the  beds  small  quantities 
of  the  gray  sulphuret  and  green  carbonate  of  copper,  minerals  intro- 
duced into  these  beds  by  waters  holding  sulphate  of  copper  in  solution, 
which  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  the  fossil  wood  has  deoxidized,  and 
thereby  caused  its  deposition.  Such  appearances  are  not  infrequent  in 
beds  containing  fossil  plants,  but  they  have  not  hitherto  been  found  to 
afford  sufficient  quantities  of  copper  to  be  of  any  practical  value.  I 
may  also  remark  here,  in  connexion  with  the  occurrence  of  fossil  plants 
in  gray  rather  than  in  red  beds,  that  in  the  coal  formation,  as  in  the 
modem  marshes  and  peat-bogs  already  described,  the  presence  of 
vegetable  matter  has  often  destroyed  the  red  colour  of  beds  tinged  with 
peroxide  of  iron,  and  hence  the  fossils  are  in  some  sense  the  cause  of 
the  gray  colour  of  the  beds  in  which  they  are  found.  Beds  of  the 
kinds  just  described  occupy  the  shore  to  a  distance  equal  to  2308 
feet,  as  ascertained  by  the  careful  measurements  of  each  bed  made  by  Sir 
W.  £.  Logan.  I  may  remind  the  reader,  that  as  these  beds  dip  to  the 
south-west,  we  are  constantly  proceeding  from  older  to  newer  beds. 

In  the  succeeding  3240  feet  of  beds  we  find  a  similar  series,  with 
some  additional  features  indicating  our  approach  to  the  great  masses 
of  fossil  vegetables  entombed  in  the  true  coal  measures  which  overlie 
them.  There  are  here  nine  seams  of  coal,  all  very  thin,  their  total 
thickness  being  only  ten  inches ;  and  under  each  seam  we  observe  a 
bed  of  clay  or  crumbling  argillaceous  sandstone,  with  remains  of  roots 
belonging  to  plants  to  be  noticed  hereafter,  and  which  had  much  to 
do  with  the  accumulation  of  the  coal.  We  find  also  in  this  thick 
series  of  sandstones  and  shales  several  bands  of  hard  black  limestone, 
yielding  a  bituminous  and  almost  animal  smell  when  rubbed  or  struck, 
and  containing  abundance  of  little  diamond- shaped  plates  with  smooth 
and  polished  surfaces,  which,  if  we  are  acquainted  with  the  animals  of 
the  Coal  period,  we  recognise  as  the  scales  of  a  singular  tribe  of  fish, 
the  Ganoids,  of  which  numerous  species  abounded  in  the  Carboniferous 
period,  but  which  are  now  represented  in  America  only  by  the  bony 
pikes  of  the  Canadian  lakes,  and  a  few  other  fresh- water  fishes.  There 
is  also  in  this  part  of  the  section  a  far  greater  prevalence  of  gray  sand- 
stones than  in  the  part  previously  noticed,  and  in  these  gray  sandstones 
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are  immense  quantities  of  fossil  plants,  most  of  them  tnmks  of  trees 
confusedly  intermingled  and  flattened  more  or  less  by  pressure ;  others 
long  cylindrical  reed-like  stems  {Calamiies)^  or  immense  creeping  roots 
dotted  all  over  with  pits  from  which  their  rootlets  sprang  [Stigmarics). 
In  most  of  these  fossils  the  bark  is  converted  into  hard  shining  coal, 
but  the  wood  has  decayed  away,  and  the  hollow  cavity  left  within  the 
bark,  has  been  filled  with  sand  now  hardened  into  stone  like  that 
without.  This  is  a  distinct  process  from  petrifaction  properly  so 
cafled,  in  which  the  minute  cells  of  the  wood  become  so  filled  with 
mineral  matter  that  the  minutest  parts  of  the  structure  are  preserved. 
Some  of  the  gray  sandstones  of  this  part  of  the  section  are  of  great 
thickness,  and  in  them  are  the  most  important  quarries  of  the  Joggins 
grindstones,  which  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
These  grindstones  have  been  formed  from  beds  of  sand  deposited  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  grains  are  of  nearly  uniform  fineness,  and  they 
have  been  cemented  together  with  just  sufficient  firmness  to  give 
cohesion  to  the  stone,  and  yet  to  permit  its  particles  to  be  gradually 
rubbed  off  by  the  contact  of  steeL  A  piece  of  grindstone  may 
appear  to  be  a  very  simple  matter,  but  it  is  very  rarely  that  rocks  are 
so  constituted  as  perfectly  to  fulfil  these  conditions,  and  hence  the 
great  demand  for  the  Joggins  stone. 

This  part  of  the  section  suggests  many  interesting  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  mode  of  formation  of  some  of  its  beds,  but  I  postpone*  these 
till  we  arrive  at  those  portions  which  show  coal  measures,  properly  so 
called,  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale. 

Proceeding  along  the  coast,  we  find  that  the  strata  last  described 
are  overlaid  by  a  series  amounting  to  2082  feet  in  vertical  thickness, 
and  differing  from  the  last  group  of  beds  in  containing  fewer  gray 
sandstones,  no  coal-seams  or  bituminous  limestones,  and  comparatively 
few  fossil  plants,  and  these  but  imperfectly  preserved.  This  series, 
then,  consists  in  great  part  of  reddish  shales  and  reddish  and  gray 
sandstones.  These,  and  indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  rocks  com- 
posing the  part  of  the  section  we  have  examined,  must  originally  have 
consisted  of  beds  of  reddish  sand  and  mud,  spread  over  the  bed  of  that 
ancient  Carboniferous  sea  once  tenanted  by  the  shells  of  the  Napan 
limestone,  much  in  the  same  manner  that  layers  of  mud  are  now 
deposited  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

We  have  now,  after  passing  over  beds  amounting  altogether  to  the 
enormous  thickness  of  7636  feet,  reached  the  commencement  of  the 
true  coal  measures,  or  that  part  of  the  section  which  was  examined  in 
detail  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  the  writer  in  1852  and  1853.  Owing 
to  the  comparative  softness  of  the  rocks  of  the  last  group  described, 
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they  have  in  many  places  been  worn  down  nearly  to  the  level  of  the 
beach,  so  that  they  cannot  be  very  distinctly  observed.  Fortunately, 
however,  just  where  the  section  becomes  most  interesting,  the  beds 
rise  into  a  high  clifif;  and  every  one  can  be  measured,  and  its  mineral 
character  and  fossil  contents  observed,  by  any  person  who  is  content 
to  labour  diligently,  and  who  is  not  too  apprehensive  that  he  may  be 
buried  under  the  falling  cliffs,  which,  especially  in  the  spring  and  in 
stormy  weather,  often  send  down  very  threatening  showers  of  stones, 
and  sometimes  terrible  landslips.  This  portion  of  the  section,  then,  I 
shall  give  in  detail,  as  one  of  the  best  specimens  in  the  world  of  that 
wonderful  series  of  fossiliferous  beds  constituting  the  great  coal 
measures  of  the  Carboniferous  period ;  but  before  doing  so  we  may 
complete  this  general  view  of  the  coast  section. 

Proceeding  along  the  coast  from  the  Joggins  Mines,  we  find,  toward 
I^ggccl  Reef,  coal  measures  still  exposed,  but  with  fewer  and  thinner 
beds  of  coal.  At  Eagged  Reef  there  are  again  very  important  and 
valuable  beds  of  grindstone.  Beyond  this  all  the  way  to  Shoulie 
River,  the  coast  shows  sandstones  and  shales  belonging  to  the  Upper 
Coal  Formation.  In  this  we  no  longer  find  beds  of  coal ;  red  sandstones 
and  shales  become  more  abundant,  and  the  gray  sandstones  become 
coarse  and  pebbly,  holding  rounded  fragments  of  quartz  and  syenite 
similar  to  that  of  the  Cobequid  Mountains.  Fossils  are  not  abundant ; 
but  CalamiieSj  Siigmaria,  Lepidodendra,  and  large  petrified  trunks 
of  the  pine  trees  of  the  coal  formation,  still  appear.  The  general 
aspect  of  these  beds  is,  to  a^eat  extent,  similar  to  that  of  the  Mill- 
stone-grit series,  and  this  upper  mass  of  barren  coal  measures  may 
perhaps  be  defined  to  be  the  weight  laid  upon  the  coals  to  press  them 
into  the  required  consistency.  The  whole  coal  formation  and  its 
accompaniments  may  thus  be  compared  to  a  huge  botanical  drjring 
press.  The  millstone-grit  is  the  lower  board ;  the  true  coal  measures 
represent  the  plants  laid  out  between  leaves  of  clay  and  sand  instead 
of  paper,  and  the  Upper  Coal  Formation  is  the  upper  board  and  weight. 

Toward  Shoulie  River  the  dip  of  the  beds  diminishes  to  5**,  and 
beyond  this  little  stream,  which  seems  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
synclinal,  the  dips  change  to  N.E.  (North  10°  E.  was  observed  on  the 
bank  of  the  river),  and  the  beds  are  repeated  with  these  north-easterly 
dips,  until  at  Apple  River  they  finally  rest  against  those  old  rocks  of 
Cape  Chiegnecto,  which  form  the  limit  of  the  Cumberland  trough  in 
this  direction.  I  have  not  visited  Apple  River ;  but  from  Mr  Donald 
Fraser,  an  explorer  who  visited  this  place  under  my  direction,  I  learn 
that  at  Mill  Brook,  south-east  of  Apple  River,  there  is  a  bed  of  coal 
one  inch  in  thickness,  and  dipping  to  the  north  at  a  small  angle.  ■    It 
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is  aBaociated  with  coarse  sandstones  and  conglomerate,  and  probably 
belongs  to  the  Lower  Coal  Measures  or  Millstone- grit  series,  the  marine 
limestones  being  apparently  absent  At  least  this  is  the  interpretation 
I  dioQld  be  inclined  to  put  upon  the  appearances,  in  connexion  with 
tiie  fact  that  along  the  north  side  of  the  Cobequids  the  marine  Lower 
Carbcmiferoiis  is  either  absent  or  overlapped  by  the  higher  members 
of  Uie  series  in  all  the  localities  which  I  have  explored. 

La  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I  gave  in  detail  the  thickness  of 
2819  feet  explored  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  myself  in  1852,  omitting 
the  rest.  I  think  it  better  in  the  present  edition  to  give  a  condensed 
view  of  the  whole,  dwelling  more  particularly  on  the  constitution  and 
accompaniments  of  the  beds  of  coal,  and  adopting  the  numbers  and 
divisions  both  of  the  general  section  of  Sir  W.  £.  Logan  and  of  that 
eontained  in  my  paper  on  the  South  Joggins  already  referred  to,  and 
in  a  more  recent  paper  on  the  '^  Conditions  of  Accumulation  of  Coal." 
In  excuse  for  occupying  so  much  space  with  such  details,  I  may  plead 
that  this  list  presents  perhaps  the  most  minute  anatomy  of  a  coal- 
field ever  given  to  the  public;  and  that  the  reader  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  examine  it  with  care,  will  thereby  obtain  a  very  accurate 
conception  of  the  arrangement  and  accompaniments  of  beds  of  coal, 
and  also  of  their  probable  mode  of  accumulation.  The  fossil  plants 
and  animals  referred  to  are  described  in  the  chapters  devoted  to 
fossils. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  sectional  view  the  order  is  descending, 
or  the  reverse  of  that  followed  in  the  above  general  sketch. 

Sectional  View  of  the  Carboniferous  Rocks  erased  in  the  Coast  of 
the  SoiUh  Joggins  J  Cumberland  {order  descending). 

The  "  Divisions  "  and  the  numbers  attached  to  the  several  beds  of 
coal  or  "  Coal  groups  "  are  those  of  Sir  W.  E.  Logan's  section  of  1845. 
The  numbers  of  '*  Subdivisions  ''  in  Roman  numerals  are  those  of  the 
author's  section  of  1852. 

Division  1. 

This  extends  along  the  coast  from  Shoulie  River  to  the  vicinity  of 
Ragged  Reef,  being  nearly  horizontal  at  the  former  place  and  gradually 
assuming  a  decided  south-west  dip  towards  the  latter.  It  is  1617 
feet  in  vertical  thickness,  and  constitutes  the  upper  part  of  the  '^  Upper 
Coal  Formation."  It  occupies  the  centre  of  the  great  synclinal  of  the 
western  part  of  the  Cumberland  coal  area,  and  represents  the  newest 
beds  of  the  Carboniferous  system. 

The  rocks  are  thick-bedded  white  and  gray  sandstones,  passing  in 
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some  places  into  conglomerates  with  quartz  pebbles,  and  interstratified 
with  reddish  and  chocolate  shales.     The  sandstones  predominate. 

Fossils  are  not  numerous  in  these  beds.  Those  found  are  Dadoxy' 
Ion  materiarhtnij  of  which  there  etre  many  drifted  trunks  in  the  sand- 
stones, in  a  blackened  and  calcified  condition,  Calamttes  Suckovii,  (7. 
Ctstiij  Caiamodendron  approximatum^  Lepidodendron  undulatunij 
Lepidophloios  parvus^  and  Stigmaria  ficoides.  As  in  the  Upper  Coal 
Formation  of  Pictou,  trunks  of  Conifers  and  Calamites  are  the  most 
abundant  fossils. 

Division  2. 

This  occurs  at  Ragged  Reef  and  its  vicinity.  Its  thickness  is  650 
feet.     It  constitutes  the  lower  part  of  the  Upper  Coal  Formation. 

The  rocks  are  white  and  gray  sandstones  with  occasional  reddish 
beds,  and  red  and  gray  shales.  The  sandstones  and  shales  are  nearly 
in  equal  proportions.  Underclays,  or  soils  supporting  erect  plants, 
probably  SigillaricB,  occur  at  two  levels. 

Fossils  are  not  numerous.  Those  collected  were  SigiUaria  scuteUata 
and  Stigmaria  ficoides^  Calamites  Suckovii^  Sphenopteris  hymenophyU 
loidesj  Aletkopteris  hnchitica^  Cyclopteris  heterophylla{f),  Beinertia 
Ghjeppertij  and  portions  of  the  strobiles  of  two  species  of  Lepidophloios^ 
namely,  Lepidophyllum  lanceolatum  and  L.  trinerve. 

Division  3. 

This  extends  in  descending  order  from  the  vicinity  of  Ragged  Reef 
to  M^Caim's  Brook.  Its  thickness  is  2134  feet.  It  includes  the 
upper  part  of  the  "  Middle  Coal  Formation,"  and  is  perhaps  equivalent, 
in  part  at  least,  to  the  Upper  Coal  Measures  of  Great  Britain,  and  to 
the  Upper  Coal  Formation  of  American  authors. 

It  includes  1009  feet  of  sandstone,  almost  all  of  which  is  gray,  and 
912  feet  of  gray  and  reddish  shale  and  clay.  It  contains  22  beds  of 
coal,  all  of  small  thickness,  and  most  of  them  of  coarse  quality. 
Below,  I  give  each  bed  of  coal  in  detail,  with  its  roof  and  floor  and 
its  fossils ;  and  the  intervening  mechanical  beds  in  brackets.  The 
thickness  of  the  roofs  and  floors  is  included  in  that  stated  for  the 
intervening  beds. 

ft.  in. 
(Carbonaceous  shale,  gray  understone,  with  Stigmaria 

and  gray  shale) 7    0 

{  Gray  areilJaceous  shale. 

Coal-groap  1 •<  CVxu,  1  inch  .        .        ...        .        .01 

(  Gray  argillaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

The  roof  holds  abundance  of  Aletkopteris  lonchitica.     The 
coal  is  coarse  and  earthy,   with  much  epidermal  and  bast 


Coal-group  2 « 
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tissue,*  vascular  bundles  of  ferns,  and  impressions  of  Sigillaria 
and  Cordaites.  It  is  a  compressed  vegetable  soil  or  dirt-bed, 
resting  on  an  argillaceous  subsoil  with  rootlets  of  Stigmaria, 

ft.    in. 

(Gra^  and  reddish  sandstones  and  gpray  and  red  shales 

with  ironstone  nodules) 281     6 

Reddish  argillaceous  shale. 

Coaty  1  inch        .        .        .     ^ 

Carbonaceous  shale,  4  inches    V     .        .        .        .06 

Coal,  1  inch        .        .        .     j 

Reddish  underclay,  Stigmaria. 

The  coal  is  coarse,  earthy,  and  shaly.  It  contains  Cordaites, 
fern  stipes,  and  bast  tissue. 

(Reddish  shale  and  gray  sandstone,  the  latter  seen 
in  the  cliff  to  thin  out  and  give  place  to  reddish 

shale) 53    9 

(  Gray  sandstone. 

Coal-group  3 •<  Cool,  1  inch .        .01 

(  Gray  and  reddish  sandy  understono,  Stigmaria. 

The  coal  is  coarse  and  shaly.  No  fossils  were  observed, 
except  stumps  and  rootlets  of  Stigmaria  in  the  underclay. 

(Reddish  gpray  shale  and  gpray  sandstone)  .        .60 

(  Reddish  gray  shale. 

Coftl-g^up  4 -<  CooZ,  2  inches 0    2 

{  Gray  and  reddish  argillaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria. 

The  coal  is  coarse  and  earthy.  No  fossils  were  observed, 
except  Stigmaria  rootlets  in  the  underclay.  This  and  the  last 
coal  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  fossil  vegetable  soils  or  dirt- 
beds. 

(Gray  sandstone  and  gpray  and  reddish  shale.     One 

underclay,  and  erect  Catamites  in  the  lowest  bed)   230     6 


{  Gray  arpllaceous  shale. 
,-<  Com,  2  inches 


Coal-group  5 •<  Coo?,  2  inches 0    2 

{  Gray  argillo-arenaccous  underclay,  Stigmaria. 

The  coal  is  filled  with  leaves  of  Cordaites  borassifolia,  divid- 
ing it  into  thin  papery  layers.  The  underclay  has  many  large 
branching  roots  of  Stigmaria. 

(Gray  shale  and  sandstone^ 10    0 

(  Gray  arenaceous  shale. 

l^Md-group  6 <  Ttxi/,  3  inches 0    3 

(  Gray  argillo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria. 

This  coal  is  composed  of  flattened  bark  of  Sigillaria^  of  which 
there  are  many  layers  in  the  thickness  of  the  bed.  The  species 
are  not  distinguishable. 

For  explanation  as  to  the  nature  of  these  and  other  structures  in  the  coal,  see 
chapter  on  "  Plants  of  the  Coal  Formation." 


Coal-group  7 - 
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(Gray  sandstone  and  shale.     One  onderclay  with     ^  in. 

Stigmaria) 12     6 

'  Gray  ar^laceous  shale. 
Coaly  1  inch. 

Gray  ar^iUaceoos  underclay,  Stigmaria,  1  ft  6  in. 
Coaly  2  inches. 
Gray  argUlaceoos  anderclay,  Stigmaria^  4  inches. 

Coaly  1  inch 2    2 

Gray  argillaceous  underclay,  SUgmaria, 

This  is  an  alternation  of  thin  coarse  coals  or  fossil  vegetable 
soils  with  Stigmaria  subsoils.  The  roof-shale  contains  erect 
CalamiteSy  which  seem  to  have  been  the  last  vegetation  which 
grew  on  the  surface  of  the  upper  coal. 

(Gray  and  reddish  sandstones  and  shales)         .        .     73    0 
C  Red  and  gray  shale. 

Coal-group  8 -<  Coaly  1  inch 0     1 

(^  Gray  hard  underclay,  Stigmaria. 

This  coal  contains  flattened  trunks  of  Sigillaria  acutellata^ 
or  an  allied  species,  and  of  other  Sigillarice,  also  abundance  of 
vascular  bundles  of  ferns  and  portions  of  epidermal  tissues  of 
different  plants. 

(Gray  sandstone  and  red  and  gray  shales.    Stigmaria 
in  the  upper  bed,  and  prostrate  Sigillaria  and 
Cordaites  in  some  of  the  sandstones  and  shales)    .  490    0 
{  Gray  argillaceous  shale,  ironstone  nodules. 

Coal-group  9 •<  Coa^,  3  inches 0    3 

{  Argillo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

The  roof  of  this  coal  holds  prostrate  Sigillarice  of  three  species 
and  Cordaites  borassifolia.  The  coal  is  hard  and  shining,  with 
impressions  of  flattened  Sigillarice,  also  of  Cordaites,  Asterophyl- 
lites,  Carpolites,  and  vascular  bundles  of  ferns. 

(Underclay  and  reddish  gray  shale)  .         .        .60 

Reddish  gray  shale. 
Coal  and  coaly  shale,  8  inches. 
Gray  argillaceous  underclay,  nodules  of  ironstone, 

and  StigmariUy  2  feet. 
Goal,  stony  and  compact,  2  inches  .         .        .         .      2  10 
Gray  argillaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria. 

The  roof-shale  has  obscure  impressions  of  plants,  apparently 
petioles  of  ferns.  The  upper  coal  is  thinly  laminated  and  full 
of  leaves  of  Cordaites  and  ferns,  among  which  is  Alethopteris 
lonchitica.  The  lower  coal  is  compact,  resembling  cannel,  and 
has  many  vascular  bundles  of  ferns.  It  seems  to  be  composed 
of  herbaceous  matter  macerated  in  water  and  mixed  with  mud. 

(Gray  sandstone  and  shale  with  nodules  of  ironstone)    23    0 
(  Gray  argillaceous  shale. 

Coal-group  11 -<  Coal,  shaly,  3  inches        .        .         .        .        .        .03 

(  Arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 


Coal-group  10. 
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An  erect  ribbed  SigiUaria  appears  in  ihe  roof-shale.  The 
coal  contains  many  flattened  SigiUaricR^  also  Trigonocarpa^ 
CordaiteSj  and  vascular  bandies  of  ferns. 

ft  in. 
(Arenaceous  nnderstone  with  ironstone  nodules  and 

JStigmarui^  and  carbonaceous  shale)  .79 

(  Carbonaceous  shale. 

Coal-group  12 -i  Coal^  2  inches 0    2 

(  ArgfiUaceous  undercJay,  ironstone,  and  Stigmaria, 

This  coal  is  hard  and  laminated,  with  many  vascular  bundles 
of  ferns  upon  its  surfaces. 

(Gray  sandstone  and  gray  argillaceous  shale)  .        .12    0 
(  Gray  argillaceous  shale. 

Coal-group  13 •<  Cody  7  inches 0    7 

(  Gray  argillaceous  underclay,  ironstone,  and  Stigmaria, 

The  roof  contains  erect  stumps,  not  distinctly  marked. 
The  coal  has  indications  of  bark  of  SigiUaria,  and  is  hard  and 
shining,  with  a  coarse  earthy  layer  in  the  middle. 

(Gray  shale) 7    0 

'  Gray  shale,  as  aboYe. 
Co<df  4  inches. 
n^\  .*w.«»  tA  Gray  argillo-arenaceous  underclay,  ironstone,  and 

^^-^^'^P  ^^ 1      jAigm^,  1  foot  6  inches. 

Co€dy  2  inches 2    0 

Gray  argillaceous  underclay,  ironstone,  andStigmarui. 

The  upper  coal  has  impressions  of  bark  of  trees  and  Cor- 
dmtes,  especially  in  its  upper  part. 

(Gray  and  reddish  shale  and  gray  sandstone,  with 

Stigmarian  soils  at  two  leyels)      .        .        •        .    52    0 
'  Gray  shale. 
Cationaceous  shale,  2  inches. 
Argillaceous  undeiclay,ironstone,andiSf<t^nnaria,  1  ft. 

CoS,  1  inch 13 

Argillaceous  underclay,  ironstone,  and  Stigmaria, 

The  upper  shaly  bed  is  a  coal  interlaminated  with  shale, 
which  enables  the  nature  of  the  coaly  matter  to  be  ascertained. 
It  contains  flattened  StgillaricB  of  several  species.  Catamites, 
Cordaites,  Cyperites,  leaves  of  SigtUaria,  and  Lepidophylta. 
The  clay  parting  is  the  roof  of  the  lower  coal,  and  contains 
Cyperites  and  Cordaites.  It  has  been  converted  into  an 
underclay  by  the  growth  of  Sigtltaria  upon  it  in  the  formation 
of  the  upper  bed  of  coaly  shale.  The  lower  coal  is  compact, 
but  showed  an  impression  of  a  Calamite. 

(Gray  sandstone  and  gray  and  reddish  shale,  iron- 
stone nodules) 16    0 

(Gray  argillaceous  shale. 
Co<u  and  carbonaceous  shale,  2  inches     .        .        .02 
Reddish  argillaceous  underclay,  ironstone,  and  Stig- 
maria. 


Coal-group  15.. 
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The  roof  supports  an  erect  tree,  a  Siffillariaj  8  feet  high  and 
1  foot  in  diameter.  It  is  also  rich  in  Cyperites*  Cordaites,  and 
Catamites.  The  coal  contains  Catamites  and  also  discigerous 
tissue  of  Conifers  or  Sigitlaria. 

ft.  in. 
(Gray  sandstones  and  reddish  and  gi'ay  shales,  with 
several  Stigmarian  onderclays,  and  coaly  films  or 
thin  vegetable  soils.  One  of  the  undeTClays  sup- 
ports large  stumps  of  SigUlaria,  with  Cyperitea^ 
Cordaites,  and  Lepidodendron  in  the  bed  around 

their  bases) 38  6 

'  Red  and  gray  argillaceous  shale. 
Coal^  1  inch. 
Gray  argiUo-arenaceous  underday,  Siigmaria^  4  ft. 

Coal-group  17 \  Coal,  4  inches. 

Carbonaceous  shale,  4  inches. 

Coal,  1  inch .         .       4  10 

^  Gray  arenaceous  nnderday,  SHgmaria, 

The  upper  layer  of  coal  consists  in  part  of  leaves  of  Cor- 
daiies.     The  middle  layer  has  much  Cordaites  and  Cyperites. 

(Underclay  and  gray  shale) 2    3 

(  Gray  shale,  as  above. 

Coal-group  18 •<  CooJ,  3  inches 0    8 

(  Gray  arenaceous  underclay,  SHgmaria, 

(Graj  sandstone,  and  red  and  gray  shale.    Stigmarian 
soils  at  two  levels)       .        .        .        *        .        .    26    0 

J  Reddish  shale. 
„-  -r  - OooZ,  1  inch 0    1 

(  Red  argillaceous  underclay,  Siigmaria. 

The  roof  contains  an  erect  Sigitlaria.  The  coal  and  that 
of  the  previous  bed  were  not  well  seen. 

(Gray  sandstone  and  red  and  sray  shales,  with  many 

drift-trunks  and  erect  SigiUancB  at  four  levels)     .  222    0 
{  Gray  shale. 

Coal-group  20 <  Coal,  1  inch 0    1 

(  Red  and  gpray  underclay,  SHgmaria. 

This  coal  contains  much  Cordaites. 

(Gray  and  red  shales  and  gray  sandstone.    One  Stig- 
marian soil,  and  resting  on  it  carbonaceous  shaJe 

with  CyperiUs) 16    3 

'  Gray  shale. 

Coal,  2  inches. 

Underclay,  SHgmaria,  2  inches. 

Coal,  1  inch. 

Underclay,  1  inch,  Siigmaria, 

Coal,  3  inches 0    9 

^  Argillaceous  underclay,  ironstone,  and  SHgmaria, 

These  coals  contain  mineral  charcoal,  showing  scalariform 
and  epidermal  tissues.  The  coals  are  impure,  and  were  probably 
concealed  at  the  time  of  Sir  W.  £.  Logan's  visit. 

*  By  this  term  I  continue,  for  convenience,  to  designate  the  leaves  of  SigiUaruB, 
t  I  designate  in  this  way  coal-groups  not  noticed  in  Logan's  section. 


Coal-g^up  20at«"  -^ 


im  3K  nnv  :&i  jaur  mam  sb«  cnct  CalawCei.    The 
i  JB.  awoD.  ir  JintgMr  iioi.  amd  nrmnmM  of  flattened 

s-  -^stl  ^onsBsa  cc  ^fanprnffd  fack  of  ^SSfiZZfltna  witli  Cor- 
Mod  Tucnlar  bvftD&s  cc  ieims^    It  fmaitMiw  also  remains 

Mai  a  tiM&  of  Ctotqpft^ctotf. 

of  ^aioacnk  as  wtH  as  rootlets. 

ddpouiaosoil 

f)  .        .        .    68    0 


i£  Dlv^mib  JL  axurOBijc  i»  La^ib**  mmMunmeata         2159    8 


T\»  i£"r5»?tt  cf  dhf  ;secu»>tt  exwuiis  awm  MKraim's  Cove  to  the  end 
^'  ^  ii^  cof  x\v^Hid  ••  Codl-aiiiw  Poia:/'  It  corresponds  to  the 
k*w>fr  ja?^  ,*?"  :^  M-.ddl^  CodI  Fonniidcn,  aad  probably  to  the  Lower 
i\'*I  ^,*cttwc:^»tt  Of  jctth*  AaKPlom  iarhor^  1:^=  thickness,  according 
^^  lirf  :tt!(M:i^c>mKas:^  v.»£  >tr  WuIlaji  K.  Loscio..  U  2539  feet.  It  is 
v^MMurk^fcK^  i^  :uK»  vfvvtilctKv  ot  c^v  >aac.5C',>ttoc?  aixi  ^nreiv  an  J  dark- 
<v<v**Kv>i  >il*cv«v  I;  >x^ti>t'.:ucc*  :iic  vor^  >.»x'  ch^  5<v:ion  n?-exaniined 
Vv  ^  V^  t^v^I  1.W  !!tt^'s^'^  ut  ISJ:?:  *Btd  b  the  memoir  which  I 
M^iw^^ieottC*^  v<i>^oasN*»  15  u>  xii^  w^Njt  iu5v.»  ;?«  ^>uj»»s  or  Subdivisions. 
>\<  t&i«AX^^  ^'i  Ai^HvusW  tiloj^'  ^t\»u^v>  arv  indicated  bj  the  Koman 
^MMM<Mw»  iM  tfiw  K^k»%iu^  p«i^^^^^  be^oiug  with  the  highest  group, 

XXVII. 

I  Bimimiu>Q9  Umestono  and  calcaroo-bitominoQs  shale,     ft.  in. 

>W^iv^l S(W,  Ifix^t 5    0 

[  Gray  argillo-arenaceoas  underchiy,  StifpnaricL 

f^  rvKvf  has  Naiadites  carbonarius  and  N.  elongatus^  Spirorhis 

^^n'^y^HoriuSy  scales  of  BhUodus^  and  obscure  vegetable  frag- 

^y^VM(au      Tho   cv^d   contains   flattened    Sigillarice,    Cordcutes^ 

^^^-^v^w  hHchUkWy  Cyp^ritfs^  Calamites  Xova-scoticcij  and 

m^AH>  MUks'uW  buudl<4  oi*  ferns. 
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Coal-group  2 


(Gray  Bandstone  and  shale,  with  six  underclays  and      ft.  in. 
erect  SigiUaria  at  two  levels ;  also  a  thin  shale 
with  NaiaditeSj  Cythere^  Cktlamites^  and  Cordaites. 
One  of  the  sandstones  has  scales  and  teeth  of  a 
large  fish  (?  Rhizodua)  and  plants  covered  with 

Spirorhis) 50    0 

'  Gray  argillaceous  shale. 

Cocit  1  inch. 

Gay,  3  inches. 

Coal,  1  inch. 
^  Clay,  1  inch. 

Coal,  1  inch. 

Shale,  4  inches. 

Coal,  3  inches 12 

Gray  argillo-arenaceous  underclay,  SHgmaria. 

The  roof  has  numerous  vegetable  fragments  and  flattened 
SigiUaria^  and  Catamites,  One  of  the  coals  contains  mineral 
charcoal,  showing  bast  tissue,  scalariform  tissue,  and  fragments 
of  epidermis.  The  lower  coal  has  bark  of  SigiUaria^  Stigmariaj 
and  CifperiteSj  also  numerous  Trigonocarpa  and  vascular  bundles 
of  ferns.  The  clay  partings  and  the  underclay  have  obscure 
rootlets,  probably  of  Stigmaria, 

(Arenaceous  underclay  and  shale  with  remains  of 

Stigmaria 4     0 

(  Gray  arpllaceous  shale. 

Coal-group  3 -<  Coo/,  3  inches 0    3 

(^Hard  argillo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

The  roof  has  stumps  of  Sigittarioe  erect,  and  with  roots  of 
Stigmaria  descending  among  them  from  the  bed  above.  The 
coal,  which  is  coarse  and  earthy,  has  vascular  bundles  of  ferns, 
scalariform  vessels,  bast  tissue,  and  scales  and  spines  of  fishes 
{Palceoniscusj  etc.),  with  coprolitic  matter.  The  underclay 
shows  abundant  Stigmarian  rootlets. 


(Underclay  and  gray  arenaceous  shale)  .  .  .60 
^  Gray  argillaceous  shale. 

Coal,  9  inches. 

Carbonaceous  shale,  6  inches. 

Coal,  1  inch. 

Carbonaceous  shale,  4  inches. 

Coal,  1  inch. 

Carbonaceous  shale,  8  inches. 

Coal,  2  inches. 

Gray  shale,  1  foot  7  inches. 

Coal,  8  inches 4  10 

^  Argillo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria. 


C<>al-group  4 


The  roof  contains  obscure  flattened  plants.  The  coal  is  hard 
or  shaly,  with  vascular  bundles  of  ferns  and  bast  tissue.  The 
carbonaceous  shales  yield  Cordaites  borassifolia,  Alethopteris 
lonchiticay  CcUamiteSj  SigiUarioj  and  Cyperites.    The  gray  shale 
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parting  has  erect  stumps,  apparently  of  SigUlaria.  The  upper 
shales  and  coals  are  veiy  pyritous,  and  decompose  when  exposed 
to  the  weather — an  indication  that  sea- water  had  access  to  these 
beds  while  the  vegetable  matter  was  still  recent. 

XXVI. 


ft.  in. 


Coal-group  5 « 


[(Gray  arg^illaceoafl  sandstone  and  red  and  gray  shale, 
with  two  Stigmarian  soUs.  Footprints,  probably 
of  Dendrerpeton^  and  rain-marks  occur  in  these 
beds ;  and  it  was  in  one  of  them  that  Mr  Marsh 
discovered  the  vertebriB  of  Eoaaurus  Acadianus)     82    0 

XXV. 

"  Bituminous  limestone,  2  feet 
Coal^  4  iiich. 

Argillo-arenaceous  clay,  SHgmaria^  6  inches. 
Coaly  shale,  ^  inch. 
Gray  argillo-arenaceous  shale,  ironstone  nodules, 

SHgmaria,  1  foot  6  inches. 
Coaly  shalCi  1  inch. 

Gray  shale,  ironstone  nodules,  Stigmaria^  2  fL  6  in. 
CocU,  6  inches.        .        .         .        .         .         .         .72 

Argillo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

The  bituminous  limestone  of  the  roof  contains  Naiadites 
carbonartua  and  N.  elongatuSj  fish-scales,  and  cyprids.  The 
upper  layer  of  coal  contains  impressions  of  Sigillaria  and  Lepi- 
dodendroHj  on  some  of  which  are  shells  of  Spirorhis.  It  has 
epidermal  tissues,  vascular  bundles  of  ferns,  and  reticulated 
vessels.  The  coaly  shales  are  of  the  nature  of  coarse  coals,  but 
with  numerous  thin  layers  of  shaly  matter.  The  lower  coal 
contains  petioles  of  ferns  and  Cordaites  matted  together,  and 
numerous  Cardiocarpa,  The  two  thick  clay  partings  and  the 
underclay  are  SUgmarian  soils. 

XXIV. 

(Gray  sandstone  and  chocolate  and  gray  shales,  with 

two  Stigmarian  soils)  .        .        .  .  147     0 

XXIII. 

{Carbonaceous  shale,  passing  downward  into  bitu- 
minous limestone,  1  foot  10  inches. 
Coai,  4  inches .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .22 
Argillo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

The  roof  contains  Naiadites  carbonarius,  Cythere,  Spirorbis, 
fish-scales,  and  coprolites.  The  coal  is  hard  and  laminated, 
and  has  on  its  surfaces  leaves  of  Cordaites  and  vascular  bundles 
of  ferns.  It  is  remarkable  for  containing  scattered  remains  of 
a  number  of  species  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  genera  Ctenop- 


Coal-group  7 -l 
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tt/chiti8,  Diplodus,  PalwoniscuSj  and  Rhizodus.  The  underclay 
has  rootlets  of  Stigmariaj  and  the  bed  below  this  has  large 
roots  of  the  same. 

ft.   in. 
(Gray  sandstone  and  shale,  the  latter  with  nodules  of 

ironstone.    Erect  trees  at  one  level)     .        .        .    30    0 
'  Gray  shale. 

Com,  10  inches. 

Carbonaceous  shale  and  coal,  7  inches. 

Coal,  2  feet  1  inch. 

Carbonaceous  shale,  1  foot  6  inches.* 

Coal,  1  foot  6  inches 6    6 

^  Gray  argiUo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria. 

This  is  the  bed  worked  at  the  Joggins  as  the  ^'  Main  Seam '" 
and  I  believe  that  it  improves  somewhat  in  mining  it  inward 
from  the  shore.  The  roof  has  afforded  Sigillaria  catenoides 
and  other  species,  Alethopteris  lonchiticcL,  Cordaites  borassifolia, 
Lepidodendron  elegans^  Trigonocarpa,  Naiadites,  Spirorbis, 
Ct/there,  fragments  of  insects.  (?)  The  mineral  charcoal  con- 
tains bast  tissue,  scalariform,  epidermal,  and  cellular  tissues. 
In  the  compact  part  of  the  coal  there  is  dense  cellular  and 
epidermal  tissue.  The  roof  is  especially  rich  in  CordaiteSy 
sometimes  with  Spirorbis  adherent. 

(Gray  sandstone  and  shale,  with  many  ironstone 
noaules  in  the  shale,  and  erect  Sigillaria  and  un- 
derclays  at  five  levels.  One  of  the  latter  has  large 
stumps   of   Stigmaria  and    a   thin   coaly   layer 

resting  on  it) 68    0 

'  Gray  shale  with  nodules  of  ironstone. 

Coaly  2  inches. 

Gray  shale,  4  inches. 

Coaly  3  inches. 

Carbonaceous  shale,  1  foot  3  inches. 

Coal,  1  inch. 

Argillaceous  shale,  ironstone  nodules,  4  feet. 

Coal,  1  foot 7     1 

Dark  argiUo-arenaceous  underclay,  ironstone  no- 
dules, and  Stigmaria. 

The  roofs  of  the  first  and  second  beds  in  this  group  are 
among  the  richest  in  fossils  in  the  Joggins  section.  They 
have  afforded  Pecopteris  lonchitica,  Cyclopteris^  CyperiteSy 
Cordaites  borassifolia,  Cardiocarpum  fluitans,  Sigillaria  elegans, 
Lepidophloios  Acadianus,  Lepidodendron  undulatum,  Pinnu- 
larioy  Trigonocarpa,  etc. ;  also  Diplostylus  Dawsoni^^  Euryp- 
teruSy  Cgthere,  Naiadites,  and  Spirorbis  attached  to  plants.   The 

*  Thins  in  mining  to  the  N.  £.    The  details  of  this  seam  have  been  corrected  in 
this  edition  from  a  late  report  by  Mr  Rutherford, 
t  Salter,  Quart.  Joum.  Qeol.  Soc.,  vol.  xix.  p.  77. 


Coal-group  8. 


a.     in. 


IM  TUB  CARBOMIFEBOUS  8T0TE1L 

lQWt$r  oifid^  called  locally  the  "  Queen's  Vein,"  has  in  its  min- 
eral charcoal  baat-aslU,  uniporous,  rariporoos,  and  mnltiporons 
wood'(u$IlM,  itcalcarifonn  vcHsels,  epidermal  tissue,  and  vascular 
buudJcN  of  femM,  alno  stipes  of  ferns  and  bark  of  SigiUaria, 
Tha  inlncral  charcoal  occurs  principally  in  a  thick  layer  near 
iho  bottom  of  the  bed.  Its  roof  has  trunks  of  Lepidophloios, 
Lepidodendruriy  and  Higillaria^  fossilized  by  carbonate  of  iron. 
The  upjHir  part  of  the  lowest  undcrclay  is  dark  and  carbon- 
acoous,  witli  Htigmarian  rootlets. 

XXII. 

(Gray  landitonoSf  gray  and  chocolate  shales  with 
ironitono  noduloH;  three  underclays  and  erect 
OalamUei  and  HigiUaria  m  three  beds) .        .        .  lid    <« 

XXI. 

C  Oray  ihalo  and  ironstone  nodules. 

(\ml-gr<mp  1). •<  CWi  and  coaly  shalOf  1  foot  3  inches       .  .13 

(  Argillaceous  undorolay,  StigmaricL 

The  ro(»f  contaius  erect  Sigillarice,  Stigmaria,  Calamites^ 
anil  Coniaites,  The  ooaly  shale  has  fern-stipes  and  Cordmies^ 
The  Oiml  itself  is  coarse  and  shaly,  and  has  a  layer  of  mineral 
charcoal  containing  hixsi  and  epidermal  tissue.  There  are  also 
In  the  coal  remains  of  Caiamites  and  CordaUeSj  and  fragments* 
possibly,  of  insects, 

(Dray  aiul  rv4di;»h  shales  with  nodoks  i>f  day^Kiti- 
»t\\n<>«  ami  gmy  and  reddish  sandstone,  i^  wet- 
d^^relay  smuKxrtiug  a  coaly  fifan,  and  enct  tzv«*$ 
at  tw»')t>Tt»I»}        .        .     ' iS    6 

i^hocv4at«»  sKalt>. 

i\tui  and  ooaly  shak\  :}  ineh«T& 

i\Mjy  shaK\  ^  inchest 

iW^«  -A  iuchiM 10 

Ay^rUKMMmBkac<XHi»  ondecclay,  ^j^tfa^MbcrM. 

Tlie  uppetT  eo«J  cvvutaiu:^  flattetted  «:i^^rtZAcriur  aotd  'SC^rrfKina. 
TW  k>w«r  bin)  U  harvl  auvl  uuequal^  with  com^l  kminx  Jjxd 
otsc^uv^  tni«N^»  v}^"  pi»tk>Iie^  ol^  ^nb^  Th«  Qadzfeeral  diADXHil  hucf 
Wl  aikd  sc«lari&>ntt  tl»ue<k 

^IM  aB«i  ^nn^  ^j^haW  sunl  ir»y  ^»miBftMMtt.     GKirt 
IW  root"  ha^  O/ftiioBtifit^  Culwmiftis^  ami  coodncs,     "Hw  v-'oaL 


iVal«fi\Hip  UK.. 
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aporous  bast   tissue;   it   also   contains   Cyperites   and   many 
vascular  bundles  of  ferns,  with  flattened  trunks  of  Sigillaria, 

ft  In. 
(Gray  sandstones  and  argillaceons  shale.    Erect  trees 
at  two  levels) 37    0 


CGray  shale. 
A  Coal  i 


Coal-group  12 -<  Coal  and  coaly  shale,  1  foot 10 

(^  Argillaceous  underclay,  ironstone,  and  SHgmaria. 

The  roof  contains  erect  Sigillaria  and  CalamiteSj  also  Cor- 
daites  with  Spirorbis  attached,  and  Lepidodendron.  The  coal 
has  in  one  layer  much  Cordaites,  in  others  it  includes  an 
immense  number  of  specimens  of  Sporangites  paptUata  ;  it  has 
also  bast  tissue,  epidermal  tissue,  and  discigerous  tissue. 

(Shale  and  sandstone,  penetrated  by  Stigmarian  root- 
lets, and  containing  in  one  of  the  shales  Lepido- 
dendron, Sigillaria  J  and  Carpoliihes)     .         .        .     13    0 
C  Gray  shale. 

Coal-group  13 -<  (7oai  and  coaly  shale 0    6 

(^  Argillaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

The  roof  has  much  Cor  daites.  The  shaly  portions  of  the 
coal  contain  Sigillaria  elegans^  Alethopteris  hmchiticay  Cor- 
daites  horassifolia,  Lepidodendron^  Diplotegtum^  Trigonocarpum^ 
Stigmaria,  and  Sporangites  glabra^  also  vascular  bundles  of 
ferns  and  bast  tissue. 

XVIII. 

(Gray  and  red  shales  and  gray  sandstone ;  one  of  the 
latter  with  erect  Catamites  and  SigHlaria:,  One 
underclay) 69    4 

XVII. 
C  Gray  shale. 

Coal-group  13a.... -<  Coo/,  8  inches 0    8 

(^  Argillaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

The  roof  has  Cordaites  and  many  decayed  stipes.  The 
coal  has  Cordaites  and  vegetable  fragments. 

XVI. 

(A  very  thick  sandstone  with  shales.  Erect  (7a^- 
fnt/e«,  footprints  of  reptiles,  and  rain-marks)         .    57    0 

XV. 

Gray  shales  with  ironstone. 
Coal^  3  inches. 
Coaly  shale,  2  inches. 
Coal,  3  inches. 

Underclay,  Stipmaria,  6  feet. 
Coaly  8?uile,  4  inches. 


Coal-group  14 ^ 


Underclay,  Stigmaria,  1  foot. 
Coaly  shale,  8  inches. 

Coal,  2  inches 8  10 

Argillo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria,  and  iron- 
stone. 
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On  the  roof  of  the  upper  coal  was  a  fine  ribbed  Sigillaria  with 
Stigmarian  roots.  In  the  roof  and  shaly  partings  are  Sigillaria 
Broumiij  S.  Schlotheimianaj  and  other  species,  Stigmaria^Lepido- 
dendron,  Calamites,  Cordaites,  Sporangites  glabra,  Alethopteris 
lonchitica,  Sphenopteris  latifolia,  Pinnularia,  and  Cyperites ; 
also  Cyihere,  Naiadites,  and  fragments  of  reptilian  (V)  bones. 
The  coal  is  pjritous,  and  exhibits  impressions  of  the  bark  of 
Sigillaria  ;  it  contains  also  bast  tissue,  scalariform  tissue  o(  Sigil- 
laria and  multiporous  tissue  of  Sigillaria  and  Calamodendron. 


ft.   in. 


(Sandstone  and  shale,  erect  Catamites  and  Sigillaria 
with  Stigmaria.  The  erect  trees  contain  reptilian 
remains  of  the  genera  Dendrerpetoriy  Hylonomtta, 
and  HyUrpeton;  also  Pupa  vetusta^  Xytobius  Sig- 
illaricBy  and  remains  of  insects)     .        .        .        .     10    0 

{  Coaly  shale. 
Coal-group  15 •<  Coal^  6  inches 0    6 

(  Arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria. 

The  erect  trees  above  mentioned  are  rooted  in  the  roof  of 
this  coal.  It  contains  Cyperites,  Lepidophylla,  Trigonocarpa  of 
two  species,  Sphenophgllum,  Alethopteris  hnchitica,  Cordaites, 
and  Asterophyllites,  There  are  shells  of  Spirorhis  on  some  of 
the  plants.  The  coal  contains  layers  of  bark  of  Sigillaria  and 
leaves  of  Cordaites,  and  much  bast  tissue,  with  scalariform, 
uniporous,  and  reticulated  tissues,  probably  of  Sigillaria, 

(Sandstones  and  shales;  erect  Calamites  and  Stig- 
maria)   21     0 

TGray  shale. 

Coal-group  15a.... -<  Coai,  4  inches 0    4 

(^  Argillaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

The  roof  contains  Calamites ,  Sigillaria,  Alethopteris  lonchitica, 
Pinnularia,  Lepidodendron,  Cyperites,  Sporangites,  and  Spiror- 
his, One  Sigillaria  extends  30  feet  without  branching.  The 
roof  supports  an  erect  tree.  The  coal  is  filled  with  flattened 
stems  of  Sigillaria  lying  in  different  directions,  also  flattened 
Lepidodendra ;  and  in  its  mineral  charcoal  it  has  beautiful 
porous  and  scalariform  tissues. 

XIV. 

(Gray  sandstone  and  gray  and  red  shales.  Many 
prostrate  trunks  of  SigtUaria  and  Lepidodendron^ 
one  underclay,  and  e/ect  trees  at  one  level)  .    68    0 

'  Shale  with  the  aspect  of  underclay. 
PI             .g        ^   Coal  and  coaly  shale  6  inches         .        .        .        .06 
ix>ai-group  10 <  Argillo-arenaceous  underclay,  ironstone,  and  Stig- 
maria, 

This  bed  was  not  well  exposed,  and  afforded  no  fossils. 
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ft.    in. 
(Gray  saudstone  and  shale  with  one  onderclay)        .    25    6 
C  Gray  shale. 

Coal-group  17 -<  Coo!  and  coaly  shale  3  inches  .        .        .        .03 

(^  Argillo-arcnaceous  undcrclay,  Stiffmaria. 

The  roof  has  vegetable  fragments  and  Cordaites,  The  coal 
is  hard  and  coarse,  and  contains  flattened  broad-ribbed  Sigil- 
laria,  Cordaites,  and  vascular  bundles  of  ferns. 

(Shale  and  sandstone,  erect  trees  at  one  level) .        .    31    3 

XIII. 
TGray  shale. 

Coal -group  18 -<  (7oai  8  inches 0    8 

(^  Argillo-areuaceous  underclay. 

The  roof  has  an  erect  Sigillaria,  The  coal  is  shaly  and  lami- 
nated. It  contains  much  CordaiteSj  also  Lepidodendron,  Ca- 
lamites,  and  Alethopteris  lonchitica.  In  one  layer  there  are 
Naiaditesj  Spirorbis,  and  scales  of  fishes. 

(Gray  sandstone  and  shale  in  several  beds,  Stig- 

maria) 29    0 

(Argillaceous  shale. 
Bituminous  limestone,  2  feet  6  inches. 
Coal,  1  inch 6    7 

The  roof  has  Natadltes,  scales  and  teeth  of  fishes,  Cythere^ 
and  Spirorbis.  The  coal  is  hard  and  coarse,  with  vascular 
bundles  of  ferns  and  prostrate  Sigillaria. 

(Shale  and  sandstone) 20    6 

(  Coaly  shale,  1  foot. 

Coal-group  20 •<  Bituminous  limestone,  1  foot  6  inches. 

{  Coal  and  clay  partings,  2  feet  4  inches  .        .        .      4  10 

The  roof  has  Naiadites,  Spirorbis  attached  to  plants,  and 
small  rhombic  fish-scales.  The  coal  alternates  with  limestone 
at  the  top,  and  contains  remains  of  Sigillaria^  SporangiteSj 
and  vascular  bundles  of  ferns. 

(Sandstone,  and  gray  and  black  shale  with  coaly 

layers) 21     0 

C  Gray  shale  and  calcareo-hituminous  shale. 

Coal-group  21 -^  C'oaf,  10  inches 0  10 

{  Argillaceous  underclay,  JStigmaria. 

The  roof  has  obscure  vegetable  fragments  and  Naiadiies. 
The  coal  contains  vascular  bundles  of  ferns,  bast  tissuOi 
uniporous  cells,  and  scalariform  and  reticulated  vessels. 

(Gray  sandstone  and  shale.    Two  underclays)         .    20    0 
(  Gray  shale. 

Coal- group  22 -<  CbaZ  and  coaly  shale,  2  inches        .        .        .        .02 

(  Argillaceoos  underclay,  Stigmaritu 

This  bed  was  not  well  exposed. 

M 


Ooal-group  23 - 
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(Sandstone  and  shale,  with  one  erect  tree  and  two     f^  in. 

underclays) 12     0 

Coahr  and  gray  shide. 

Coal  and  coaly  shale,  4  inches. 

Ktaminoos  limestone,  4  inches. 

Cod  and  coaly  shale,  7  inches         .        .        .        .13 

Argilio-arenaceoos  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

The  roof  has  an  erect  tree,  also  Cordaites  and  Sptrorbis. 
The  shale  and  bituminous  limestone  contain  Sigillaria  and 
LepidophloioSj  also  many  large  furrowed  trunks,  probably  old 
SigillaricB  or  Lepidodendra, 

XII. 

»  (Sandstone,  shale,  and  calcareo-bituminons  shale, 

with  three  underclays) 26    0 

rCalcareO'bitaminoos  shale. 

Coal-group  24 -<  CooZ  and  coaly  shale,  1  inch 0     1 

(^  Argillo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

This  bed  was  not  exposed. 

(Underclay  and  shale) 5    0 

(  Gray  shale. 

Coal-g^up  25 •<  Coo/ and  coaly  shale,  8  inches         .        .        .        .08 

(^  Argillo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

The  roof  has  AUthopteris  lonchitica,  Cordaites j  and  petioles 

of  ferns.     The  coal  shows  bast  tissue  and  remains  of  Sigillaria 

and  Calamites, 

(Gray  sandstone  and  shale,  with  erect  Sigillaria;  at 
four  or  five  levels,  and  two  Stigmarian  undcr- 

cUys) 117    8 

C  Gray  shale. 

Coal-group  26 -<  Coaly  shale,  4  inches 0    4 

(^  Arg^o-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

This  bed  was  not  exposed. 

(Shale  and  sandstone,  with  Stigmaria)      .        .        .     13    0 
C  Gray  shale. 

Coal-group  27 •<  Coal,  3  inches         .        .        .        .        .        .        .03 

(^  Argillo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria. 

This  bed  was  not  well  exposed. 

(Gray  sandstone  and  shale,  with  bituminous  shale 
and  limestone,  and  erect  Calamites)    .        .        .      64    0 

XI. 

'  Calcareo-bituminous  shale. 

Coal  and  coaly  shale,  7  feet 

Underclay,  Stigmarick,  4  feet. 

Coaly  shale,  1  foot 

Coal,  6  inches 12     6 

^  Arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

This  group  is  a  series  of  thin  coaly  layers  and  underclays. 
The  roof  has  Naiadites  carbonarius  and  N.  elongatusj  also 
Cythere  and  scales  of  fishes.     The  coal  contains  bast  tissue 


Coal-group  28 ^ 


Coal-group  29. 


'  Underclay,  Stigmaria, 

d  coaly 
Underclay,  6  feet 


Coal,  and  coaly  shale,  5  feet 
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and  different  kinds  of  scalariform  and  epidermal  tissues.  In 
the  lower  bed  is  a  coaly  stump  and  an  irregular  layer  of 
mineral  charcoal,  arising  apparently  from  the  decay  of  similar 
stumps. 

^   in. 
(Gray  and  carbonaceous  shale  and  gray  sandstone)      29    0 
oercla 
anc 
relay, 
Coal,  coaly  shale,  and  ironstone,  6  feet 

Coal,  4  feet 21     0 

^  Argillaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria. 

This  is  a  group  of  unusually  thick  beds,  indicating  long 

quiescence.     The  roof  includes  laminse  of  coal,  some  of  them 

composed  of  the  bark  of  SigiUaria  catenoides,  also  an  erect 

Sigtllaria  rooted  in  the  coal  below.     The  coal  and  coaly  shale 

exhibit  remains  of  Sigillaria^  Cordattesj  LepidophyUum^  and 

Cyperites ;  and  one  layer  has  many  hard  pyritized  fragments  of 

wood.     The  mineral  charcoal  has  vascular  bundles  of  ferns, 

coarse  scalariform  tissue,  and  porous  tissue.     The  underclay 

rests  on  a  bed  with  Naiadites. 

(Underclay,  Stigmaria,  and  gray  and  carbonaceous 

shales) 18    0 

(  Shale  and  coaly  layers. 

Coal-group  29a.... -(  CoflZ,  4  feet     .        . 4    0 

(  Argillaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

The  roof  has  obscure  fragments  of  plants  and  stumps  in  the 
state  of  mineral  charcoal.  The  coal  shows  impressions  of  flat- 
tened trunks,  probably  SigillaricB,  This  coal  contains  a  great 
variety  of  tissues,  especially  bast  and  scalariform  of  different 
kinds,  and  epidermal.  My  measurements  in  this  part  of  the 
section  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  Sir  W.  E.  Logan,  who, 
I  suppose,  had  not  a  good  opportunity  of  examining  the  two 
last  coals.  The  coal  29a  is  now  mined  by  an  adit  from  the 
shore,  called  the  "  New  Mine." 

(Sandstone   and  shale.    One  sandstone   has  many 
lar^  erect  SigillaruE,  some  of  them  with  rough 

and  furrowed  bark) 35    0 

'  Argillaceous  shale  and  ironstone. 

Coal,  4  inches. 

Underclay,  dark-coloured,  2  feet 

Coed  aud  coaly  shale,  2  inches. 

Coal,  3  inches. 

Coaly  shale,  2  inches. 

Coal,  1  inch 3      0 

Soft  argillaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria. 

The  roof  has  bark  of  SigiUaria  preserved  in  ironstone,  llie 
coal  is  pyritous,  and  consists  of  layers  of  mineral  charcoal 


Coal-group  30. 


Coal-group  31 ^ 
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alternating  with  bright  coal;   it  has  obscure  impressions  of 
plants  and  bast  tissue  in  the  mineral  charcoaL 

X. 

(Gray  shale  and  sandstone.  One  nnderclay,  and  ft  in. 
erect  Calamites  and  SigiUaria  at  two  levels}  .  19  0 
'  Gray  sandstone. 

Coal  and  coaly  shale,  1  foot. 

Underclay,  Stigmarie^  I  foot. 

Coaly  shale,  6  inches. 

Coalt  2  mches 2    8 

^  Argillaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

The  roof  contains  SigiUaria^  and  the  coal  has  flattened 
impressions  of  the  same.  This  coal  is  remarkable  as  having  a 
roof  of  sandstone.  Its  underclay  is  also  peculiar.  It  is  about 
9  feet  in  thickness,  and  contains  Stigmaria  and  nodules  of  iron- 
stone throughout.  It  rests  on  a  bituminous  limestone  contain- 
ing Naiadites  and  scales  of  fishes,  and  also  large  roots  of  Stig- 
maria evidently  in  situ.  This  bed  gives  more  colour  to  the 
idea  of  Stigmaria  having  grown  under  water  than  any  other 
bed  at  the  Joggins.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  merely  implies 
the  drying-up  of  a  pond  or  creek  into  a  swamp,  subsequently 
inundated  at  intervals  with  muddy  water. 

(Underclay  and  bituminous  limestone,  succeeded  by 

sandstone  and  shale) 27    8 

C  Gray  shale. 

Coal-group  32 •<  Coal,  and  coaly  shale,  2  feet  4  inches      .        .        .24 

(^  Argillo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

This  is  a  series  of  thin  coaly  bands  alternating  with  shales. 
The  roof  contains  trunks  of  SigiUaria^  Cordaites,  Alethopteris, 
and  Ci/perit€s,  The  coal  has  numerous  flattened  trunks  of 
Sigillaria. 

Gray  and  reddish  sandstone  and  shale.     Five  under- 
clays,  one  with  a  film  of  coal  and  erect  Sigillarias 

at  two  levels) 149    0 

{  Coaly  shale. 

Coal-group  33 <  Coal,  1  inch 0     1 

(  Argillaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

The  roof  has  flattened  trunks  and  vegetable  fragments.  The 
coal  is  a  mere  soil,  with  remains  of  SigiUaria  and  Cordaites^  and 
vascular  bundles  of  ferns. 

(Red  and  gray  sandstone  and  shale)         .        .        .    45    0 
(  Gray  shale. 
Coal-group  33a.... -<  Coat  and  coaly  and  gray  shale  (underclay). 

{  Argillaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

These  layers,  though  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
measured  as  coal-bandS|  are  most  interesting  as  furnishing 
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examples  of  what  may  be  termed  rudimentary  coal-beds.  Each 
layer  is  plainly  composed  of  prostrate  trunks  ofSigillarta  resting 
on  Stigmarian  underclay,  and  mixed  with  Cordaites,  Alethop- 
ieris  lonchitica,  and  vascular  bundles  of  ferns.  In  one  layer  is  a 
stump  in  the  state  of  mineral  charcoal.  In  another  there  are 
coprolites,  scales  of  fishes,  Spirorhis^  and  fragments  of  Crusta- 
ceans. In  a  reddish  shale  above  these  beds  there  is  a  patch  of 
gray  sandstone  interlaced  with  Stigmarian  roots,  as  if  the  sand 
had  been  prevented  from  drifting  away  by  a  tree  or  stump. 


ft.    in. 


Coal-grcmp  35. 


(Reddish  and  gray  sandstones  and  shales,  with  three 
or  more  underclaySf  having  their  coaly  layers 
holing  SigUlaria.   Erect  i^^'l^rus  at  two  levels)     246  0 
Underclayf  with  ironstone  and  Stigmaria* 
Coal^  and  coaly  shale,  2  inches. 

Coal-group  84. -l  Underclay,  with  ironstone  and  SHgmarici^  4  feet. 

I  Coal,  and  coaly  shale,  2  inches        .        .        .        .44 
(^  Argiilo-arenaceous  underclay,  Sttgmaria, 

Only  obscure  vegetable  fragments  were  observed. 

(Gray  and  reddish  sandstone  and  shale,  with  Stig- 

maria) 13  10 

(  Underclay  with  Stigmaria, 

.-<  Coaly  shaUf  8  inches 0    3 

(  Red  and  greenish  underclay,  a  few  rootlets. 

The  coaly  shale  contains  many  leaves  of  Cordaites  horassifolia. 

(Red,  gray,  and  dark  shale,  sandstone,  and  bitu- 
minous limestone.  Three  underclays  and  erect 
trees  at  one  level)* 67    9 

IX. 

Bituminous  limestone. 

Coaly  shale  and  Coal,  8  inches. 

Reddish  shale  and  ironstone,  2  feet  6  inches. 

Coal^  8  inches 3    0 

^  Argillaceous  underclay,  IStigmaria, 

The  roof  has  Stigmaria  in  aitu^  and  has  been  a  soil  or 
underclay.  It  also  contains  Ct/there,  fish- scales,  coprolites, 
and  Spirorbis.  In  the  upper  coaly  shale  are  prostrate  car- 
bonized trunks. 

(Reddish  and  gray  shale,  sandstone,  and  bituminous 

limestone) 21     6 

Bituminous  limestone  and  shale. 

Cbo/,  4  inches. 

Underclay,  1  foot  6  inches. 

Coalj  6  inches. 

Underclay,  1  foot. 

Bituminous  limestone,  8  inches. 

Shale,  8  inches. 

Coal,  1  inch 8  11 

Underclay  with  Stigmaria, 

*  The  lower  ^  feet  are  included  in  Sabdivision  IX.  of  my  former  Section. 


Coal-group  86.. 


Coal-group  37. 
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The  roof  has  Stigmariii,  also  fish-scales,  NaiaditeSj  and 
Cyihere.  The  shales  are  pyritized.  The  coal  shows  only 
obscure  firagments  of  plants;  bat  SiffUlarus  in  the  state  of 
ironstone  occur  in  some  of  the  clays. 


vin. 


(Red  and  my  sandstone  and  shale.    Two  under-    ft-    In. 
dayflL    Many  sheila  of  Pupa  vehuia  and  Comvliu 
pmeus  oocnr  in  one  of  these,  about  42  feet  below 
the  last  coal) 83    0 


vn. 


f  Caloareo-bitnminooB  shale. 


Ooal-gronp  38.. 


I  Coal,  linoh. 


Bituminons  limestone,  6  inches. 

Coal,  3  inches. 

Uttdexclay  passing  into  ehocdate  shale,  Stigmaria. 

The  bituminous  limestone  and  shale  contain  Ct/there,  Naia- 
dites  elonffotus  and  A^.  carbonariuSj  coprolites,  SpirorbtSy  and 
St^maria.  The  lower  coal  has  SiffiUaria  elegans,  &  scutel- 
l0ila(?))  S.  Broumii,  AUfihopteHs  lonchitiazj  Cordaites  borc^ssi- 
Jblia^  and  vascular  bundles  of  ferns. 

VI. 

(Red  and  gray  shales  and  sandstones,  and  one  my 
limestone  with  C^tMere.  One  underclay.  Many 
drift  trunks,  among  which  are  SigiUaria  and 
LepidophloM) 123    6 


V. 


r  Red  and  gray  shale,  with  ironstone. 

-^^.  QQ         J  Coaly  J  inch 

l»ai«group  osf -s  Qnty  underclay,  with  Stigmaria^  resting  on  bitu- 

l     minous  limestone,  with  Stigmaria  and  Cythere. 

This  thin  coal  consists  of  a  layer  of  flattened  trunks,  pro- 
bably of  SigiUaria^  with  a  quantity  of  mineral  charcoal. 


0    Oi 


Coal-group  40. 


IV. 

(Red  and  gray  shales.    One  bed  with  erect  Ccdamites, 
another  with  erect  SigiUaria)       .... 

III. 

'  Gray  shale  and  ironstone. 
Bituminous  limestone  and  shale,  with  coaly  films, 

7  inches. 
Underclay,  1  foot 
Coal,  1  inch. 
Coaly  shale,  3  inches. 
Underclay,  1  foot. 
Bituminous  limestone,  6  inches. 
Coal  and  coaly  shale,  2  inches         .... 
Argillaceous  underday,  ironstone,  and  Stigmaria, 


65    4 


3    7 
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The  bituminous  limostone  and  shale  have  Naiadites,  Cythere, 
Spirorbisj  scales  of  fishes,  and  coprolites,  and  a  large  spine  of 
Ot/r(xcanthu3j  also  roots  of  Stigmaria,  The  upper  underclay 
holds  carbonized  erect  trunks.  The  lower  coal  has  vascular 
bundles  of  ferns  and  Cordaites,  The  roof  supports  erect 
stumps. 

ft   In. 
(Undeiclay,  with  ironstone  nodules)         .        .        .50 
C  Underclay  as  above. 

Coal-group  41 •<  Calcareo-bituminous  shale  and  films  of  CooZ    .        .34 

(  Argillaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria. 

The  bituminous  limestone  has  Naiadites  carbonariuSj  Cythere^ 

coprolites,  and  Spirorbis.    The  roof  has  prostrate  SigillaricB 

converted    into   coaly  layers.      The  underclay  has    distinct 

stumps  of  Stigmaria. 

(Shales  with  Stigmaria  and  ironstone,  sandstones, 
bituminous  limestone,  and  carbonaceous  shale  at 
bottom) 14    4 

Bituminous  limestone. 

Coal,  3  inches. 

8hale,  1  foot 
Coal-group  42 <  Coal,  1  foot 

Underclay,  Stigmaria,  1  foot 

Coal,  2  inches 8    5 

Dark  argillaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria. 

The  roof  contains  Naiadites^  Cythere^  and  coprolites.      The 

coal  is  coarse,  pyritous,  and  shaly,  and  has  bark  of  Sigillaria^ 

Calamites,  and  vascular  bundles  of  ferns.     It  seems  to  be  the 

edge  of  a  bed,  as  it  thins  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  bank, 

or  to  the  east. 

II. 

(Reddish  shale  and  sandstone  with  one  underclay)        35    0 
(  Reddish  underclay  with  Stigmaria. 

Coal-group  43 -i  Coalv  shak,  I  inch 0     1 

{  Reddish  underclay,  Stigmaria. 

This  bed  diminishes  to  a  mere  film  towards  the  bank. 

I. 

(Reddish,  gray,  and  dark  shales  and  sandstone,  Stig- 
maria in  some  beds,  and  erect  SigiUaria^  LepuUh 
dendra,  (?)  and  Catamites  at  one  level)  .        .     63    0 

'  Gray  shale  with  ironstone. 

Bituminous  limestone  and  shale  with  ironstone,  10  ft.  1  in. 

Coed,  J  inch. 

Bitummous  limestone,  Stigmaria,  ^  inch. 

Coal,  5  inches. 

Bituminous  limestone,  Stigmaria,  2  inches. 

Coal,  1  inch. 

Bituminous  limestone,  Stigmaria,  2  inches. 

CooAi  inch 11    0( 

Argillo-arenaceons  andeiclay,  traces  of  rootlets. 


Coal-group  44 - 


Goal-gronp  45 * 
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The  bituminous  limestone  has  scales  of  fishes,  Spirwhis^  and 
Cyihere.    The  coal  has  Cordcutes  and  vascular  bundles  of  ferns. 

(Red  and  gray  sandstone  and  shale.    One  nnderclay,    f^    <°* 
and  erect  Calamitea  at  one  level)  .        .        .        .    98    6 
'  Reddish  shale. 
Oeurbonaceoos  shale,  10  inches. 
CotUv  matter.  ^  inch. 
Hara  onderclay,  Stigmctria^  2  feet 
Coaly  matter,  ^  inch. 
Underclay,  SUgmariOf  7  feet. 

CW,  3  inches 10    2 

Arexiaoeoos  underday,  Stigmaria. 

In  the  roof  of  the  lower  coal  is  an  erect  tree.  The  coal  has 
vascular  bundles  of  ferns,  remains  of  fern-leaves,  and  bast 
tissue.  The  underclay  has  many  coaly  films,  apparently 
flattened  bark  of  trees. 

Reddish  and  gray  sandstone  and  shale   .        .        .56 
Total  thickness  of  Division  4,  according  to  Logan's  measurements         2539    1 

Division  5. 

This  consists  of  reddish  shales  and  red  and  gray  sandstones.  It 
contains  no  coal,  and  is  poor  in  fossiln,  only  a  few  drifted  trunks 
appearing  in  the  section.  It  corresponds  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
Millstone-grit  series.  Its  thickness,  according  to  the  measurements 
of  Sir  W.  E.  Logan,  is  2082  feet 

Divisicm  6. 

This  may  bo  regarded  as  the  middle  of  the  Millstone-grit  series. 
It  constitutes  a  si^rt  of  false  coal  formation,  separated  from  the  Middle 
(\>al  Formation  by  the  barren  beds  of  Division  5.  It  contains  nine 
small  or  rudimentary  coal-beds,  which,  however,  are  not  well  seen  in 
the  section,  and  have  aflforded  few  facts  of  interest.  It  has  many 
thick  and  coarse  sandstones  and  much  red  shale,  with  comparatively 
few  dark-coloured  beds.  Its  total  thickness  is  stated  by  Sir  W.  E. 
Logan  at  3240  feet. 

Though  this  group  contains  little  coal,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  has 

many  underclays,  indicating  soils  which  supported  forests  of  Sigillaria^ 

and  that  erect  Sigillarioi  occur  very  near  the  base  of  the  division. 

The  absence  of  important  beds  of  coal  is  therefore  due  to  the  local 

physical  conditions,  and  not  to  the  want  of  the  necessary  vegetation. 

(Sandstones  and  shales  with  many  drifted  trunks  of   ^*    <°* 

Dadoxylon) 539    7 

'  Blackish  gray  shale. 
Calcareous  shale,  1  foot 

CkMd-group  1 <  Black  shale,  3  feet 

Coaly  shale,  2  inches 4    2 

[  Argillo-arenaceoos  underclay,  StigmaruL 


Coal-group  3 -( 
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(Red  and  gray  sandstone  and  shale  and  concretionary    ^    ^ 
limestone,  trunks  of  Vadoxylon  and  other  trees. 

One  underclay) 160    1 

(  Gray  shale. 

Coal-group  2 <  (hcuy  shale^  \  mc)\  .        .        ...        .        .01 

(  Reddish  and  gray  underclay,  Sdgmaria, 

(Series  of  underclays  with  Stigmaria,    The  heds  are 

reddish  or  gray,  and  arenaceous)  .        .        .        .19    1 
'  Reddish  shale. 

Coab/  shale,  1  inch. 

Greenish  shale,  6  inches. 

Coaly  shale,  1  inch. 

Greenish  shale,  2  feet  6  inches. 

Coabf  shale,  3  inches. 

Greenish  shale,  1  inch. 

Coal  and  coaly  shale,  3  inches         .        .        .        .39 

Argillo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

The  coal  contains  bast  tissue  and  reticulated,  porous,  and 
scalariform  tissues  of  Sigillaria  and  Calamodendron. 

(Series  of  underclays  as  before)        .        .        .        .12    0 
(  Underclay,  Stigmaria. 

Coal-g^oup  4 -<  Coal  and  coaly  shale,  3  inches         .        .        .        .03 

{  Argillo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

(Series  of  underclays  as  before)        .        .        .        .    24    0 
{  Gray  shale. 

Coal-group  5 -<  Coaly  matter,  ^  inch.      ^ 0    J 

{  Greenish  underclay,  Stigmaria. 

(Underclay  and  sandstone,  the  latter  with  an  erect 

Sigillaria)     . 10    0 

{  Sandstone  (erect  SigiUaria  as  ahove). 

Coal-group  6 -i  Coaly  shale,  S  inches 0    3 

(^  Argulo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria. 

(Fifteen  feet  of  underclay,  under  which  a  thick  sand- 
stone with  great  (quantities  of  drifted  trunks  of  Da- 
doxylon  and  Sigillaria,     Below  this  alternations 
of  gray  and  red  sandstone  and  shale)    .        .        .  210  10 
"  Gray  sandstone. 

Bituminous  limestone,  3  inches. 

Gray  shale,  3  feet 

Gray  limestone,  2  inches. 
Coal-group  7 •{  Cocuy  shale,  6  inches. 

Bituminous  limestone,  3  inches. 

Coaly  shale^  1  foot. 

Coal,  1  inch    .         .        .     ■ 6    3 

Argillo-arcnaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria. 

The  lower  bituminous  limestone  contains  Naiadites  ovalisj 

Cythere,  and  scales  of  Lepidoid  fishes.     The  lower  coal  has 

much  Cyperites  and  bark  of  Sigillaria,  also  bast  tissue  in 

mineral  charcoal. 

(Thick  heds  of  gray  sandstone  and  g^y  shale,  with 
drifted  trunks  of  Dadoxylon,  SigiUaria^  and  Co- 
lamites  and  leaves  of  Cordaites)    ....  532    0 
(  Gray  shale. 

Coal-group  8 -i  Coal,  i'mch 0    ^ 

(  Argilu>-arenac60us  underclay,  Stigmaria. 
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This  coal  is  laminated,  the  laminsB  being  bark  of  Sigtllariw. 
The  underclay  is  very  rich  in  Stigmaria. 

(Gray  sandstODe  with  grajr  and  red  shale.     Many    ft*    *"• 
dnfted  tranks  of  Sigularia  and  Calamiies^  and  an 
erect  SiaiUaria  in  the  lowest  bed  of  sandstone)       1224    0 

r  Gray  shale. 

Goal-ffronD  9  J  ^'^V  matter  and  carbonaceoos  shale      .  .02 

"®^  P    1  Argiilo-arenaceoos  onderday,  Stigmariaj  and  iron- 
ic    stone. 

(Gray  and  red  sandstone  and  shale  and  calcareous 
bands,  some  of  them  bituminous.  Near  the  middle 
a  thick  band  of  laminated  black  shale  with  Naia- 
dites  kevist  CwerUea,  and  Lepidostrobus.  Drifted 
Catamites  in  the  sandstones)  ....  496    4 

Total  thickness,  according  to  Logan 3240    9 

Division  7. 

This  division  consists  principally  of  red  and  chocolate  shales  with 
red  and  gray  sandstone,  arenaceous  conglomerates,  and  thin  beds  of 
concretionary  limestone.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  base  of  the 
Millstone-grit  formation.  Its  tbickness  is  stated  by  Sir  W.  £.  Logan 
at  650  feet. 

No  fossils,  other  than  carbonized  fragments  of  plants,  have  been 
found  in  this  division. 

Division  8. 

This  division  consists  of  reddish  shales  witb  greenish  and  red  sand- 
stone, gray  shale,  gray  compact  limestone,  and  gypsum.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  the  upper  part  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  formation ; 
and  almost  immediately  under  its  lowest  beds  there  are  marine  lime- 
stones with  Productus  cora  and  other  characteristic  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous fossils. 

Only  fragments  of  plants,  often  replaced  by  sulphuret  of  copper, 
have  been  found  in  this  division.  Its  thickness  is  stated  by  Logan 
at  1658  feet. 

The  number  of  coals  reckoned  may  vary  according  to  the  manner 
in  wbich  the  several  layers  are  grouped;  but  as  arranged  in  the 
above  sectional  list,  it  amounts  to  eighty-one  in  all.  Of  these,  23  are 
found  in  Division  3  of  Logan's  section,  being  the  upper  member  of 
tbe  Middle  Coal  Formation ;  49  are  found  in  Division  4  of  Logan's 
section,  being  the  lower  member  of  the  Middle  Coal  Formation ;  9 
occur  in  Division  6  of  Logan's  section,  or  in  the  equivalent  of  the 
Millstone-grit. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  CARBONIFEROUS  SYSTEM-  OaiUinued. 

CUMBERLAND   COAL-FIELD,   Continued — EXPLANATION   OF   J0GGIN8 
SECTION ^ANIMAL   REMAINS   OF   THE   COAL   MEASURES. 

Explanatory  Remarks  on  the  Joggina  Section. 

In  the  section  in  the  preceding  chapter  the  reader  will  observe  the 
words  "  Underclay,  Stigmaria"  frequently  recurring;  and  over  nearly 
every  underclay  is  a  seam  of  coal.  An  underclay  is  technically 
the  bed  of  clay  which  underlies  a  coal-seam ;  but  it  has  now  become 
a  general  term  for  &  fossil  soil,  or  a  bed  which  once  formed  a  terrestrial 
surface,  and  supported  trees  and  other  plants ;  because  we  generally 
find  these  coal  underclays,  like  the  subsoils  of  many  modem  peat-bogs, 
to  contain  roots  and  trunks  of  trees  which  aided  in  the  accumulation 
of  the  vegetable  matter  of  the  coal.  The  underclays  in  question  are 
accordingly  penetrated  by  innumerable  long  rootlets,  now  in  a  coaly 
state,  but  retaining  enough  of  their  form  to  enable  us  to  recognise 
them  as  belonging  to  a  peculiar  root,  the  SHgmaria^  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  coal  measures,  and  at  one  time  supposed  to 
have  been  a  swamp  plant  of  anomalous  form,  but  now  known  to  have 
belonged  to  an  equally  singular  tree,  the  Sigillarift,  found  in  the 
same  deposits  (Fig.  30).  The  Stigmaria  has  derived  its  name  from 
the  regularly  arranged  pits  or  spots  left  by  its  rootlets,  which  proceeded 
horn  it  on  all  sides.  The  Sigillaria  has  been  named  from  the  rows  of 
leaf-scars  which  extend  up  its  tnmk,  which  in  some  species  is  curiously 
ribbed  or  fluted.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the 
stigmaria- rooted  trees  was  the  very  regular  arrangement  of  their  roots, 
which  are  four  at  their  departure  from  the  trunk,  and  divide  at  equal 
distances  successively  into  eight,  sixteen,  and  thirty-two  branches, 
each  giving  off,  on  all  sides,  an  immense  number  of  rootlets,  stretching 
into  the  beds  around,  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  these  must  have 
been  soft  sand  and  mud  at  the  time  when  these  roots  and  rootlets 
spread  through  them. 

It  is  evident  that  when  we  find  a  bed  of  clay  now  hardened  into 


stone,  and  conluning  the  roots  and  rootlets  of  these  plants  in  their 
natural  position,  we  can  infer,  Itt,  that  such  beds  must  once  have  been 


Fig.  30.— Stan,  Leaf-icart,  and  Stignaria  BooU  of  Sigillaria~Si>itth  Joggini. 
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in  a  very  soil  condition ;  ^db/,  that  the  roots  found  in  them  were  not 
drifted,  but  grew  in  their  present  positions ;  in  short,  that  these 
ancient  roots  are  in  similar  circumstances  with  those  of  the  recent 
trees  that  underlie  the  Amherst  marshes.  In  corroboration  of  this, 
we  shall  Snd,  in  farther  examination  of  this  section,  that  while  some 
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of  these  fossil  soils  support  coals,  others  support  erect  trunks  of  trees 
connected  with  their  roots  and  still  in  their  natural  position. 

Believing  the  underclays  to  have  been  soils,  we  find  similar  reasons 
to  conclude  that  the  coal-seams  were  originally  vegetable  matter, 
which  accumulated  in  the  manner  of  peat ;  and  on  examining  the  coal 
minutely,  we  often  find  distinct  evidences  that  it  is  composed  in  part 
of  woody  fragments,  sometimes  retaining  their  structure  in  sufficient 
perfection  to  enable  the  kind  of  wood  to  which  they  belonged  to  be 
ascertained.  These  appearances  are  most  distinctly  seen  in  the 
coarser  and  more  impure  coals,  and  in  the  bands  of  clay  and  ironstone 
which  occur  within  the  coal-seams.  In  the  more  pure  coals,  the 
vegetable  matter  has  sometimes  been  reduced  by  chemical  change  and 
pressure  into  an  almost  homogeneous  mass.  It  will  be  observed  that 
in  the  section  I  have  indicated  the  kinds  of  vegetable  matter  which 
may  be  observed  in  the  several  coals ;  and  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
return  to  this  subject  in  the  sequel. 

The  lowest  coal-bed  in  Group  44,  Subdivision  I,  Division  4,  of  the 
above  section,  has  an  underclay  or  soil  four  feet  in  depth,  and  sup- 
porting a  layer  of  vegetable  mould  which  has  been  compressed  into 
half  an  inch  of  coal.  Above  the  coal  rests  a  very  different  description 
of  rock,  one  of  those  hard  dark-coloured  limestones  already  referred 
to.  It  is  filled  with  innumerable  little  shells  of  minute  crustaceous 
animals  of  the  genus  Cythere,  the  modem  representatives  of  which 
reside  in  countless  numbers  in  ponds  and  river  estuaries  and  in  the 
sea,  and  are  most  voracious  dcvourers  of  dead  animal  substances. 
Our  coal-bog  therefore  became,  from  some  cause,  probably  subsidence, 
a  pond  or  lagoon,  in  which  Cythere  and  other  aquatic  animals  must 
have  existed  for  some  time  before  their  remains  could  accumulate  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  form  these  two  inches  of  hard  bituminous  lime- 
stone. The  Cy/Aerc-inhabited  waters,  however,  were  dried  up,  and  on 
the  rich  marly  soil  grew  another  forest,  whose  rootlets  may  be  seen 
finely  preserved  in  the  limestone ;  and  the  result  was  a  thicker  seam 
of  coal  than  the  first,  succeeded  by  other  limestones  and  coals,  and  then 
by  a  considerable  thickness  of  shales  and  bituminous  limestones,  in 
which  we  find  not  only  the  Cythere^  but  the  scales  of  small  fishes, 
bivalve  shells  [Naiadites)*  allied  to  the  common  mussel,  and  a  small 
whorled  shell  {Spirorbis  carbonarius)  resembling  those  now  found 
adhering  to  the  seaweeds  of  the  shore  (the  common  SpirorbU 
spirillum)  Fig.  31.  The  bituminous  limestones  containing  these 
remains,  alternate  with  shales  indicating  that  irruptions  of  mud 
partially  filled  up,  at  dififerent  times,  the  waters  in  which  calcareous 

*  ArUhracomya  and  AnthracopUra  of  Salter. 
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beds  were  being  gradually  accumulated  by  the  growth  and  death  of 
animaK    In  the  highest  of  these  beds  of  mud,  which  probably  restored 

F\g.  31. — FoBsUa/rom  Bitummoua  Limestone— Joggtna* 


C7pri%  Spirorbte, 

U)  nUoiml  dM.       («)  nataral  sise. 
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NaUdites.*  Ganoid  Scaler. 


the  whole  area  to  the  state  of  a  swamp,  trees  took  root  and  were 
buried  by  an  irruption  of  sand,  in  which  they,  as  well  as  an  under- 
growth of  Caktmites,  still  stand  in  an  erect  position. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  subdivision,  not  that  there  is 
anything  very  remarkable  in  its  structure,  but  that  its  appearances 
will  help  to  explain  others  that  succeed.  It  b  evident  that  when  read 
in  the  light  of  modem  geology,  they  tell  a  very  intelligible  tale,  and 
show  us  that  the  circumstances  in  which  these  coal-rocks  were  formed 
were  similar  to  those  which  we  have  found  to  exist  on  a  small  scale  in 
the  modern  marshes  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  and  also  to  those  more 
extensive  changes  which  occur  in  the  deltas  of  great  rivers,  such  as 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Ganges,  in  which  low  alluvial  fiats  have  often 
been  alternately  covered  with  water  and  with  a  dense  swamp- vege- 
tation. Let  the  reader  also  observe,  that  in  this  group  of  the  Joggins 
beds,  we  have  at  least  five  successive  soil-surfaces,  four  of  them  sufii- 
oiently  permanent  to  permit  the  accumulation  on  them  of  peaty  vegetable 
soils ;  and  about  four  feet  nine  inches  of  calcareous  beds,  mostly  made 
up  of  animal  remains.  The  lapse  of  time  required  for  the  accumulation 
of  this  group  alone  must  thus  have  been  vastly  greater  than  that 
necessary  for  the  production  of  the  modem  marsh  formation  with  its 
one  fossil  soil.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  these  beds  carry  our 
thoughts  back  to  a  period  when  the  district  was  covered  by  a  strange 
and  now  extinct  vegetation,  and  when  its  physical  condition  resembled 
that  of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  the  Everglades  of  Florida,  or  the 
Delta  of  the  Mississippi. 

One  appearance  only  in  this  subdivision  requires  farther  explanation 
before  we  proceed  to  the  next.  One  of  the  sandstones  in  the  upper 
part  exhibits  trees  standing  out  from  the  cliff,  as  pillars  of  hard  sand- 
*  For  other  figures  and  doBriptions  of  these  fossils,  see  notice  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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stone  spreading  out  at  the  base,  and  among  these  are  numerous 
Calamiies^  also  represented  by  sandstone  casts,  and,  like  the  trees, 
standing  at  right  angles  to  the  beds,  which  are  now  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  19  degrees,  but  which  must  have  been  horizontal  when  these 
plants  grew  and  were  entombed.  The  manner  in  which  the  plants 
were  preserved  in  their  present  state  and  position  can  easily  be  under- 
stood. Imagine  a  forest  of  trees  and  a  tall  brake  of  reed-like  plants 
growing  together  on  a  swampy  flat.  The  flat  is  inundated  and  over- 
spread with  sand  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  The  plants  are  thus 
killed  and  their  dead  tops  project  for  some  time  above  the  sand.  At 
length  they  decay  and  are  broken  ofi^,  and  eventually  the  wood  decays, 
leaving  only  a  hollow  cylinder  of  bark.  Sand  is  next  washed  into 
the  perpendicular  pipes  produced  by  the  decay  of  the  trunks  and 
stems,  forming  casts  of  them.  The  whole  is  now  buried  up  by  suc- 
ceeding deposits  and  becomes  hardened  into  stone,-  and  so  remains 
until  tilted  up,  elevated  above  the  water  level,  and  exposed  by  the 
action  of  the  tides  and  waves. 

One  stump  observed  in  the  particular  bed  now  under  consideration 
is  named  in  the  section  a  Lepidodendron^  with  a  note  of  interrogation 
to  show  that  its  surface  was  not  so  well  preserved  as  to  make  it  certain 
that  it  belonged  to  that  genus.  The  Lepidodendra  were  tall  and 
graceful  trees,  but  allied  botanically  to  the  humble  club-mosses 
[Lycopodia)  of  our  modem  woods.  Their  trunks  were  marked  with 
diamond- shaped  leaf-scars,  and  their  branches  and  twigs  were  thickly 
clothed  with  long  lance-shaped  or  linear  leaves,  and  bore  cones  at 
their  extremities.  These  trees  did  not  send  up  straight  trunks  with 
numerous  small  branches,  like  the  pines,  but  branched  out  by  the 
continuous  division  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  into  pairs  of  branches,  in 
the  manner  in  which  standard  pear-trees  are  often  trained  by  con- 
stantly cutting  out  the  main  ascending  twig  and  allowing  two  lateral 
branches  to  grow  in  its  place.  The  Lepidodendra  must  have  been 
among  the  most  beautiful  trees  of  the  coal  period,  and  their  roots 
would  appear  to  have  been  constructed  on  the  same  regular  type  with 
those  of  the  Sigillaria.  Mr  Brown  of  Sydney  has  described  some 
trees  believed  to  be  Lepidodendra^  and  having  such  roots,  in  the  coal- 
field of  Cape  Breton.  Mr  Carruthers,  of  the  British  Museum,  has 
recently  made  a  similar  statement  in  regard  to  Lepidodendra  in  the 
British  coal-fields.  I  have  not,  however,  met  with  any  instance  of 
this  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Subdivision  II.  is  a  barren  series  of  sandstones  and  shales,  repre- 
senting beds  of  sand  and  mud  conveyed  by  water  over  the  last  terres- 
trial surface  of  the  first  group.    For  aught  that  the  section  shows  to 
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the  contrary,  except  in  the  occurrence  of  one  underclay  overlaid  by 
coaly  shale,  these  thirty-five  feet  of  sand  and  mud  may  have  been 
rapidly  deposited.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  formation  of  the  one 
inch  of  coal  in  the  bottom  of  the  group  may  have  occupied  a  longer 
time  than  the  deposition  of  the  whole  of  the  other  beds.  The  reader 
will  note  here  that  the  absolute  thickness  of  any  bed  or  mass  of  beds 
is  no  measure  of  the  time  occupied  in  their  formation.  A  layer  of 
sand  may  be  spread  over  a  wide  surface  by  a  single  storm  or  inundation, 
but  it  requires  time  to  accumulate  even  a  very  inconsiderable  amount 
of  organic  matter  by  the  slow  growth  of  animals  or  plants. 

The  next  Subdivision,  No.  III.,  including  Coal- groups  40,  41,  and 
42,  is  very  similar  to  No.  I.  It  shows  that  the  locality  was  again  for 
a  very  long  period  alternately  a  swamp  and  a  lagoon.  I  say  for  a 
very  long  time,  for  much  of  this  group  consists  of  bituminous  lime- 
stone, Naiadites  shales  or  '^  mussel  beds,''  and  coal,  all  beds  requiring 
a  very  long  lapse  of  time  for  their  growth.  There  is  every  reason, 
for  example,  to  believe  that  the  three-feet  bed  of  bituminous  lime- 
stone, nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  group,  consists  mainly  of  the 
remains  of  Cythere,  fish,  and  other  aquatic  creatures,  accumulated 
by  the  slow  growth  of  successive  generations ;  and  if  we  have  any 
idea  of  the  growth  of  modem  beds  of  this  kind,  we  will  be  disposed 
to  measure  the  growth  of  this  limestone  by  centuries. 

Subdivision  IV.  is  comparatively  barren  of  organic  remains,  and 
consists  of  coarse  mechanical  detritus ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that 
throughout  the  section  groups  of  beds  of  this  kind  alternate  with 
others  composed  of  fine  silt  and  organic  matter.  There  were,  in  other 
words,  long- continued  swamp  and  lagoon  periods,  alternating  with 
periods  in  which  the  waters  of  the  sea  or  turbid  streams  were  bearing 
in  sand  and  mud.  We  have  here,  however,  two  surfaces  which  had 
sufficient  permanence,  as  land  or  swamp  soils,  to  support  trees  and 
Catamites, 

In  Subdivision  V.  we  have  a  recurrence,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the 
conditions  of  Subdivision  III. 

Subdivision  VI.  is  another  great  series  of  sandstones  and  chocolate- 
coloured  shales.  It  has,  however,  one  erect  tree,  probably  a  SigiHariaj 
rooted  in  an  underclay  with  Stigmaria  rootlets ;  and  in  the  lowest 
sandstone  there  is  a  great  mass  of  prostrate  trunks  of  trees,  imperfectly 
preserved,  probably  the  wreck  of  some  land-fiood,  or  the  drift-wood 
from  a  forest-clad  coast. 

In  Subdivision  VII.  the  beds  present  an  order  similar  to  that  in 
the  first  group,  and  which  we  shall  find  frequently  repeated  in  the 
section.     First,  we  have  an  underclay,  a  soil  on  which  grew  a  small 
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bed  of  vegetable  matter  represented  by  two  inches  of  coal.  This 
terrestrial  surface  was  overflowed  by  water  for  a  very  long  time 
inhabited  by  Naiadites  and  Cythere.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  implies 
subsidence  of  a  terrestrial  surface  and  its  long  submergence ;  and  I 
may  remark,  once  for  all,  that  the  appearances  of  the  whole  section 
imply  continuous  subsidence,  only  occasionally  interrupted  by  elevatory 
movements.  The  bituminous  limestone  which  marks  this  submer- 
gence is  again  succeeded  by  coal,  again  submerged  under  water 
inhabited  by  mollusks,  Cythere,  etc.  The  succeeding  group  marks  the 
filling  of  the  quiet  waters  tenanted  by  Naiadites  with  thick  deposits 
of  clay  and  sand,  and  in  one  little  bed,  about  three  inches  in  thickness, 
filled  with  the  shells  of  the  little  land-snails  known  as  Pupa  vetusta 
and  Conulua  priscuSj  it  shows  evidence  of  neighbouring  woods  or 
swamps,  from  which  some  gentle  stream  must  have  drifted  these  little 
shells  over  the  muddy  bottom. 

Subdivision  IX.  is  a  fine  series  of  underclays  and  coals,  alternating 
with  mussel-beds.  It  contains  seven  distinct  soil-surfaces,  the  highest* 
supporting  an  erect  tree,  which  appears  as  a  ribbed  sandstone  cast, 
five  feet  six  inches  high,  nine  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  fifteen 
at  the  base,  where  the  roots  began  to  separate.  This  tree,  being 
harder  than  the  enclosing  beds,  at  the  time  of  one  of  my  visits  stood 
out  boldly  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  nearly  three-fourths  of  its  diameter 
and  the  bases  of  three  of  its  four  main  roots  being  exposed.  Five  of 
the  underclays  support  coals,  and  in  three  instances  bituminous  lime- 
stones have  been  converted  into  soils,  none  of  which,  however,  support 
coals.  The  last  of  these  bituminous  limestones  is  a  very  remarkable 
bed.  First,  we  have  an  underclay ;  this  was  submerged,  and  Spirorhis 
attached  its  little  shell  to  the  decaying  trunks,  which  finally  fell 
prostrate,  and  formed  a  carbonaceous  bottom,  over  which  multitudes 
of  little  crustaceans  [Cythere)  swam  and  crept,  and  on  which  fourteen 
inches  of  calcareous  and  carbonaceous  matter  were  gradually  collected. 

Then  this  bed  of  organic  matter  was  elevated  into  a  soil,  and  large 
trees,  with  Stigmaria  roots,  grew  on  its  surface.  These  were  buried 
under  thick  beds  of  clay  and  sand,  and  it  is  in  the  latter  that  the  erect 
tree  already  mentioned  occurs ;  its  roots,  however,  are  about  nine  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  limestone,  and  belong  to  a  later  and  higher 
terrestrial  surface,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  clay  of 
similar  character  above  and  below. 

The  Xth  Subdivision  contains  a  vast  thickness  of  sandstone  and 
shales,  the  latter  chiefiy  of  chocolate  colours.  It  shows  comparatively 
meagre  indications  of  the  swamp-deposits  previously  in  progress. 

*  Incladed  in  the  lower  part  of  SabdivUion  X.  of  the  section. 
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During  the  greater  part  of  the  time  occupied  In  the  formation  of  these 
beds,  the  locality  must  have  been  a  sandy  or  muddy  sea-bottom, 
receiving  much  mechanical  detritus,  or  an  expanse  of  flats  of  reddish 
mud  and  brown  or  gray  sand,  covered  by  the  tides.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  evidences  of  terrestrial  conditions.  In  the  lowest  beds  is 
a  large  erect  stump,  filled  with  laminated  clay  after  the  complete  decay 
of  its  wood.  In  the  clay  filling  it  were  abundance  of  fern  leaves, 
Cardaites^  LepidophyUa,  a  few  plants  with  attached  Spirorbisj  and  a 
shell  of  Ncuadites,  This  tree  was  rooted  in  a  thick  underclay  full  of 
rootlets  of  Stigmaricu  Higher  up  there  are  several  thin  coaly  bands, 
with  underclays ;  many  of  the  shales  abound  in  leaves  of  Ferns  and 
CordaiteSy  probably  drifted,  and  the  highest  sandstone  showed  a  large 
erect  tree. 

Subdivision  XI.  commences  with  a  soil  resting  immediately  on  the 
truncated  top  of  the  tree  last  mentioned.  On  this  soil  was  formed  a 
deep  swamp,  now  represented  by  three  feet  of  coal  and  bituminous 
shale  in  alternate  bands.  Large  quantities  of  clay  and  sand  buried 
this  swamp,  but  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude  the  growth  of 
trees,  many  of  which  were  entombed  in  the  erect  position.  In  these 
sandstones  and  shales,  no  less  than  six  erect  trees  were  observed  at 
different  levels,  the  lowest  being  rooted  in  the  shale  forming  the  coal- 
roof;  fifteen  feet  of  the  trunk  of  one  of  these  trees  still  remain ;  two 
others  were  respectively  five  and  six  feet  high.  Erect  Catamites  were 
also  observed.  The  soil  which  was  formed  on  the  surface  of  these 
beds  supports  one  of  the  thickest  coal-beds  in  the  section,  marking  a 
long  and  undisturbed  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter ;  and  after  the 
deposition  of  18  feet  of  underclay  and  shales,  there  is  another  equally 
thick  though  coarser  bed.  We  have  here,  as  in  some  previous  groups, 
three  distinct  conditions  of  the  surface: — first,  terrestrial  surfaces 
more  or  less  permanent;  secondly,  undisturbed  marine  or  brackish 
water  conditions ;  thirdly,  intervening  between  these  the  deposition, 
probably  with  considerable  rapidity,  of  sandy  and  muddy  sediment. 
We  may  also  observe  that,  admitting  the  Stigmaria  to  be  roots  of 
trees,  there  are  five  distinct  forest  soils  without  any  remains  of  the 
trees,  except  their  roots;  and  we  shall  find  throughout  the  section 
that  the  forest  soils  are  much  more  frequently  preserved  than  the 
forests  themselves. 

In  the  large  series  of  beds  included  in  Subdivisions  XII.  and  XIII., 
there  are  no  less  than  thirteen  distinct  forest  surfaces  marked  by 
underclays  or  erect  trees,  and  at  least  five  periods  of  submergence 
indicated  by  mussel-beds,  and  three  of  them,  at  least,  of  very  long 
duration.    It  will  be  observed  that,  in  several  instances,  the  order  of 
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succession  is  underclay— <ioal — ^bituminous  limestone.  This  arrange- 
ment, so  common  in  other  parts  of  the  section,  seems  to  show  a 
connexion  other  than  accidental  between  the  long  periods  of  terres* 
trial  repose  required  for  the  growth  of  coal,  and  those  of  quiet 
submergence  necessary  for  the  growth  of  mussel-beds.  Probably  the 
peaty  areas  of  coal  accumulation  were  gradually  subsiding,  and  when 
this  process  finally  caused  their  submergence,  the  submerged  coal- 
swamp  was  the  most  fitting  habitat  for  Naiadites  and  its  associates; 
and  these  sunken  swamp  areas  may  have  been  so  protected  by  thick 
margins  of  jungle  as  to  resist  for  a  long  time  the  influx  of  turbid 
waters. 

In  the  lower  part  of  No.  XIII.,  and  immediately  above  Coal-group 
21,  I  observed  a  very  curious  association  of  erect  plants.  An  erect 
tree,  converted  into  coal,  springs  from  the  surface  of  the  shale,  and 
passes  through  fourteen  feet  of  sandstone  and  shale.  Apparently  from 
the  same  level  there  rises  an  erect  ribbed  tree,  probably  a  SigiUaricUf 
in  the  state  of  a  stony  cast,  which,  however,  extends  only  to  the  top 
of  the  sandstone.  In  the  sandstone,  and  rooted  about  a  foot  above 
the  base  of  Uie  erect  trees,  are  a  number  of  erect  Calamiiea,  In  this 
case  the  forest  soil  has  been  covered  by  about  a  foot  of  argillaceouB 
sand,  on  which  a  brake  of  Calamites  sprung  up.  Further  accumu- 
lations of  sand  buried  them,  and  covered  the  trunks  of  the  trees  to  the 
depth  of  eight  feet.  By  this  time  the  SigiUaria  was  quite  decayed^ 
and  its  bark  became  a  hollow  cylinder,  reaching  only  to  the  surface  of 
the  sand,  and  ultimately  filled  with  it  The  other  tree  still  stood 
above  the  surface  until  six  feet  of  mud  were  deposited,  when,  its  top 
being  broken  off,  it  also  completely  disappeared  beneath  the  accumulat- 
ing sediment ;  and  being  softened  and  crushed  by  the  lateral  pressure 
of  the  surrounding  mass,  it  was  finally  converted  into  an  irregular 
coaly  pillar,  retaining  no  distinct  traces  either  of  the  external  form  or 
internal  structure  of  the  original  plant.  The  structure  of  similar  trees, 
to  be  noticed  further  on,  renders  it  likely  that  this  coaly  tree  is  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  Araucarian  Pines,  which,  it  appears,  flourished 
in  the  coal-swamps  in  company  with  the  SigiUaruB.  The  surface  of 
the  clay  which  buried  this  remarkable  tree  became  itself  an  underclay 
or  soil ;  and  on  the  sandstone  resting  upon  it  were  found  casts  of  two 
erect  trees,  one  of  them  five  feet  in  height,  and  a  Sigillaria  with 
distinctly  marked  leaf-scars.  The  tops  of  these  trees  have  been 
entirely  removed,  and  their  hollow  stems  filled  with  sand,  before  the 
deposition  of  a  bed  of  mud  resting  upon  them,  and  which  is  now  the 
nnderclay  of  a  bed  of  coaL  This  coal  was  next  submerged  under  the 
conditions  required  for  bituminous  limestone  and  mussel-beds.    The 
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quiet  waters  were  then  fiUed  up  with  clay  and  sand,  the  latter 
ripple-marked,  and  with  drifted  vegetable  fragments.  Another  aoil 
was  formed  above  these  beds,  and  on  it  we  find  an  inch  of  coal,  with 
flattened  SigiUariiE^  which  probably  once  grew  on  the  nndo^y. 
This  terrestrial  sor&ce  was  succeeded,  as  usual,  by  waters  swarmmg 
with  Naiadites  and  fish,  and  on  these  were  spread  out  beds  of  sand 
and  mud,  with  ripple-marks,  drift  trees,  and  evidences  of  partial 
denudation  by  currents.  A  terrestrial  surface  was  again  restored,  and 
four  inches  of  coal  were  accumulated ;  but  the  waters  again  prevailed, 
and  in  the  coal  itself  we  find  Naiadites^  Cythare^  and  plants  eoveied 
with  Spirorbisj  indicating  that  these  creatures  took  possessioa  wliile 
the  vegetable  matter  was  stUl  recent,  and  probably  much  <^  it  in  an 
erect  position.  A  terrestrial  sur&ce  was,  however,  soon  restored;  for 
in  the  shale  which  covers  the  coal  there  is  a  fine  ribbed  stan^  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  displaying  on  its  roots  the  markings  <ii  the  txmt 
Stigmariajicoidtij  as  well  as  the  rootlets  in  situ  in  the  shale.  Tliis  is 
the  first  instance  we  have  here  yet  met  with  of  the  distinct  ccmwanHMi 
of  an  erect  ribbed  stem  with  its  Stigmaria  roots.  The  causes  of  the 
difficulty  of  observing  the  roots  and  stem  in  connexion  will  be  statoi 
in  the  sequel. 

Tlie  next  Subdivision  is  in  great  part  the  result  of  somewhat  nqiid 
mechanical  depositi<Hi.  It  contains  thick  beds  of  sandstone,  depoaitefl 
by  currents  which  have  undermined  wooded  banks,  ar  passed  throng 
recently  submerged  forests,  for  they  contain  numbers  of  trunks  of 
different  trees,  retaining  their  bark  and  sur&ce  markings.  Its  coals 
are  few  and  insignificant.  There  are,  however,  erect  trees  and  Cc^ 
flictef  at  three  levels ;  and  one  of  the  trees  ^rings  frxHu  a  shade  loaded 
with  Ccrdaiies  which  may  have  grown  around  its  base. 

Here  we  may  pause  for  a  little,  to  note  the  j^peaxmnoe  of  some  of 
the  new  vegetable  remains  to  which  we  have  been  introdnoed.  We 
have  found  a  S»7iZZarui  with  distinct  markings,  namely,  its  sides  maxked 
with  bold  ribs,  having  the  effect  of  the  flutings  of  a  Grecaan  oolamn, 
and  these  ribs  dotted  with  vertical  rows  of  leaf-scars.  We  have  also 
seen  a  distinct  instanee  oi  a  SigiUaria  attached  to  its  Sdgmaria  roots 
still  j^reading  through  the  soQ.  (See  Fig.  30,  page  ISO.)  Let  «s 
mom  endeavour  to  form  an  idea  of  the  trees  of  this  singular  gems, 
laagiiie  a  tall  branchless  or  qwrsely  branching  trunk,  pexhaps  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  thirty  feet  in  height.  (One  has  been  tnieed  to 
tke  length  of  forty  feet  in  the  roof  of  the  J<^:gbis  main  coal-seam.} 
The  tmnk  is  covered  with  a  thick  haik«  t«ij  8nK>oth,  and  ribbed 
regnlariy,  and  is  dolhed  to  tke  snmmit  with  a  dense  mass  of  leaiva, 
pnhahlj of  lengitheBed and  grassHkff  fonas.    Sn^  trees msst  hava 
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formed  dense  groveB  in  the  ewainps  of  the  Coal  period.  They  have 
nothing  closely  analogous  to  them  among  living  plants.  There  were 
a  number  of  species  of  Sigillaria,  differing  somewhat  iii  their  ribs  and 
leaf-acars,  and  probably  also  in  their  leaves,  Lepidophloios  or  Uhden- 
droji,  a  plant  whose  remains  occur  with  the  Siffillaria,  was  allied  to 
the  Lepidodendron,  but  wanted  its  slender  graceful  branches,  while  it 
had  rows  of  stiff  cones  planted  on  the  aides  of  its  trunk :  and  its 
general  aspect,  when  clothed  with  its  long  leaves,  somewhat  broader 
than  those  of  Lepidodendron,  must  have  much  resembled  that  of  the 
Sigillaria.  LepidophyUa  were  the  leaves  of  Uhdendron  or  li^do- 
dendron. 

We  have  also  met  with  the  Cordailes,  long  striated  leaves  resembling 
those  of  gigantic  plants  of  Iris  or  Indian  com,  and  sometimes  five  or 
six  inches  in  breadth,  and  half  as  many  feet  in  length.  They  grew 
on  thick  stems  under  and  around  the  sigillarian  woods  though  some- 
times probably  covering  great  tracts  without  any  admixture  of  other 
plants.  We  have  also  observed  an  erect  coniferous  tree,  and  erect 
Calamitea,  but  shall  reserve  our  notice  of  these  for  better  instances 
farther  on.  Lastly,  fronds  of  Ferns  appear  in  some  of  the  beds ;  and  I 
may  state  here  that  they  are  much  less  abundant  relaUvely  to  the 
other  plants  at  the  Joggins  than  elsewhere  in  the  Coal-fields  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Cape  Breton. 

Subdivision  XV.  Is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  section,  in 
consequence  of  the  discovery  in  it,  in  1852,  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and 
the  writer,  of  the  bones  of  a  reptile,  Dendrerpeton  Acadianum  (Fig. 
32),  those  of  another  small  reptile,  and  the  shell  of  a  land  snul  {Pupa 

Fig.  3i.—JaiB  of  Dcndrerpetoi 


{a)  Cross  section  of  Tooth  (magnified). 

vftuala)  (Fig.  33}.*  These  remains  are  of  great  interest,  as  they  were 
the  first  reptilian  animals  found  fossil  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of 
America,  and  the  only  land  snail  wliose  remains  had  ever  been  found 
in   rocks  of  that  age;  in   fact,  the  first  evidence  obtained  of  tite 
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exiBteace  of  animals  of  that  tribe  at  bo  earl^  a  period.    Theee  inter- 
MtiDg  remains  were  all  found  in  the  interior  of  an  erect  tree,  mingled 

Fig.  33.— .fUfa  Z«ml  £ba-/own»  <7m)I  Jbwvw. 


Hignified  tbrM  dtMneten. 

with  the  sand,  decaying  wood,  and  fragments  of  plants  which  had 
bllen  into  it  after  it  became  hollow.  The  bed  of  argillaceous  sand- 
stone, nine  feet  in  thickness,  which  enclosed  this  tree,  contains  a 
nnmlier  of  erect  plants  (Fig.  34).  Three  erect  trees  in  the  form  of 
sandstone  casts  and  erect  Calamitea  were  observed  in  it,  with  many 
Stigmaria  roots.  There  was  also  a  tree  not  in  tiie  form  of  a  cast, 
but  of  a  mass  of  coaly  fragments  surrounded  by  a  broken  and  partly 
cmshed  cylinder  of  bark ;  the  whole  being  evidently  the  remains  of 
a  tmnk  which  has  been  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  pile  of  decayed 

Fig.  H— Section  of  middle  pari  of  Subdieiton  XV.  in  viaA  At  DtndrtrpeUnt,  Laid 
Shell),  elc,  iavi  leen/ound. 


m  of  pUnt  nDdetermliied- 


pieces  of  wood  before  the  sand  was  deposited ;  consequently  it  mnst 
have  been  either  an  older  or  more  perishable  plant  than  those  which 
stand  as  pillars  of  sandstone.  The  wood  of  this  tree  shows,  in  the 
cross  section,  a  cellular  tissue,  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  Conifertc ; 
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the  longitudinal  section  shows  only  elongated  cells,  but  is  very  badly 
preserved.  A  tree  of  this  description  is  not  likely  to  have  been  more 
perishable  than  the  SigillaricBj  which,  in  the  same  situation,  remained 
until  nine  feet  of  sandy  mud  had  accumulated.  I  suspect,  therefore, 
that  this  stump  may  be  the  remains  of  a  Coniferous  forest,  which  pre- 
ceded the  SigillaruB  in  this  locality,  and  of  which  only  decaying 
stumps  remained  at  the  time  when  the  latter  were  buried  by  sediment. 
This  is  the  more  likely,  as  the  appearances  indicate  that  this  tree  was 
in  a  complete  state  of  decay  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  sandy 
deposit.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  this  older  forest,  represented  by 
coaly  stumps,  may  have  consisted  of  Sigillaroid  trees. 

The  history  of  this  group  will  thus  be  as  follows: — (1.)  The  Stig- 
maria  underclay  shows  the  existence  of  a  Sigillaria  forest,  on  the  soil 
of  which  was  collected  sufficient  vegetable  matter  to  form  six  inches 
of  coal,  which  probably  represents  a  peaty  bog  several  feet  in  thickness. 
(2.)  On  this  peaty  soil  grew  the  trees  represented  by  the  stump  of 
mineral  charcoal  mentioned  above.  This  tree,  being  about  one  foot 
in  diameter,  may  have  required  about  fifty  years  for  its  growth  to  that 
size.  It  was  then  killed,  perhaps  by  the  inundation  of  the  bog.  (3.) 
During  the  decay  of  the  tree  last  mentioned,  SigtllaricB  grew  around 
it  to  the  diameter  of  two  feet,  when  they  were  overwhelmed  by 
sediment,  which  buried  their  roots  to  the  depth  of  about  eighteen 
inches.  At  this  level  Catamites  and  other  SigUlaricB  began  to  grow, 
the  former  attaining  a  diameter  of  four  inches,  the  latter  a  diameter 
of  about  one  foot.  (4.)  These  plants  were  in  their  turn  embedded  in 
somewhat  coarser  sediment,  but  so  gradually  that  trees  with  stigmarian 
roots  grew  at  two  higher  levels  before  the  accumulation  of  mud  and 
sand  attained  the  depth  of  nine  feet,  at  which  depth  the  original  large 
SigiUariai  that  had  grown  immediately  over  the  coal  were  broken 
ofif,  and  their  hollow  trunks  filled  with  sand.  Before  being  filled  with 
sand,  these  trees,  while  hollow,  must  for  some  time  have  projected 
from  a  swamp  or  terrestrial  surface,  such  as  that  which  immediately 
succeeds  them  in  ascending  order ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  to  this  circum- 
stance that  we  owe  the  occurrence,  in  some  of  them,  of  reptilian 
remains  and  land  shells,  as  well  as  many  vegetable  fragments,  such 
as  CalamiteSj  Cordaites,  and  a  Lepidostrohus,  with  many  of  the  fossil 
fruits  called  Trigonocarpa,  evidently  introduced  before  the  sedimen- 
tary matter,  and  forming  just  such  a  mass  as  might  be  supposed  likely 
to  fall  into  an  open  hole  in  a  forest  or  swamp.  (5.)  The  remaining 
beds  of  this  group  evidence  the  continuation  of  swamp  conditions  for 
a  long  time  after  die  trees  last  noticed  were  completely  buried.  They 
ineladei  in  a  thickness  of  twenty-eight  feet,  three  underclays  supporting 


cai^  imi^  aal  «He  wiA  enrt  Jtanpc ;  one  of  than  with  rtagmariBii 
naC*  iad  i&bei  Oae  of  tke  eoslj  bedo,  which  mltenutes  with 
k^Bx  of  A^  is  fiDed  willt  flattened  tninka  of  SigOlaria  and 
JiyiYirfnii  im,  wUek  probablj  gnw  on  the  snriace*  on  wbteli  they 
■Mr  Ee,  and  iadiftf  how  somU  m  thicknew  of  coaly  matter  may 
■nk  die  time  leqvred  for  the  growth  and  decaj  of  many  BBCcoBre 
bnau. 

Oa  the  whole,  wc  can  icaicelj  eir  in  afBiming  that  the  haUtat  of 
Che  Demdrtrpttom  Aeadiaiaat  and  its  aasoeiates  was  a  peatf  and 
■add*-  swaiqi,  oecanoBallT  or  peiiodicaliy  inundated,  and  in  which 
gnFVTBg  trees  and  Calanuie  brake*  wen  being  giadnally  buried  in 
ndiaent,  while  odters  weie  taking  root  at  higher  lerels,  jut  as  now 
h^pcsc  in  the  allaTial  0aix  of  large  riveiB.  In  snbseqiient  viaita  to 
tfcii  intncsdng  loeaEtr.  I  (bond  the  rennina  of  foar  other  q>ecies  of 
Rfpdles  or  babachiaBi,  an  aneiest  rqiteaentatire  of  the  gaUy-worms 
(Xyatnn  SifOianK]^  aod  remains  of  an  inaeet.     These  will  be  de- 

Tie-  SS.— &«(  TVw  (I  itm'  f  J  RftiKm  gfji.  ml  At  Jaggiu. 


•eribed  further  on.  In  Figs.  36  and  36  I  give  a  representation  of 
one  of  the  trees,  and  a  secliiin  showing  the  arrangement  of  the 
materiaU  filling  the  base. 

Subdivision  XVI.  consists  of  one  thick  bed  of  gray  sandstone  with 
prostrate  oarboniied  trunks.  The  sandstone  is  highly  silicious,  and 
of  the  kind  used  for  grindstones.     It  is  the  result  of  the  complete 
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submergence  of  the  swamps  of  the  last  group,  and  their  invasion  by 
sand-bearing  currents. 

The  next  Subdivision  commences  with  the  growth  of  Calamites  on 
the  surface  of  the  great  sand-bed  last  noticed,  after  which  there  was 
the  formation  of  an  underclay  and  coal,  the  latter  being  afterwards 
inundated,  and  the  plants  at  its  surface  overgrown  with  Spirorbis. 
In  the  shale  covering  this  coal,  about  fourteen  feet  above  its  surface, 
is  a  bed  with  shrinkage  cracks,  and  containing  a  stool  of  StigmariOj 
one  of  the  roots  of  which  was  traced  9^  feet.  Its  rootlets  were 
attached,  so  that  it  can  scarcely  have  been  a  drift  stump ;  and  if  now 
in  aitu^  it  must  have  grown  on  a  mud-bank  alternately  inundated  and 
dry,  like  the  present  salt-marshes  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Fig.  Z%,— Section  of  Bate  of  Erut  SigtOaria, 


(a)  Mineral  charcoal.         (ft)  Dark-coloured  Bandstone,  with  plants,  hones,  etc. 
(c)  Gray  sandstones  with  Calamites  and  CordaiUs. 

Subdivision  XYIII.  is  a  series  of  sandstones  and  shales,  less  perfectly 
exposed  than  most  other  parts  of  the  section.  Chocolate  colours 
prevail  among  the  shales,  and  there  are  few  fossils.  One  of  the  beds, 
however,  has  its  surface  covered  with  casts  of  shrinkage  cracks,  such 
as  are  now  formed  on  mud  left  dry  by  the  neap  tides ;  and  there  are 
also  erect  Calamites  in  one  bed  and  a  Stigmarian  underclay. 

The  next  group  is  of  much  greater  interest,  showing  seven  soil- 
surfaces,  with  a  variety  of  sedimentary  deposits.  Two  of  the  coals 
in  this  group  contain  on  their  surfaces  of  deposition  well-preserved 
remains  of  the  plants  [Sigillaria^  Cordaites,  etc)  which  must  have  grown 
on  their  underclays.  A  thick  mass  of  sandstone  and  shale  in  the 
centre  of  the  group  is  also  very  curious,  as  it  evidently  represents  the 
side  of  a  trench  or  gully  cut  by  water  in  a  series  of  mud-beds,  and 
then  filled  up  with  a  confused  mass  of  drift  trees  and  sand.  Above 
this  mass  is  an  underclay,  on  which  grew  a  forest,  whose  only 
remains  are  a  few  inches  of  coaly  matter  (Gr.  11),  made  up  in  part 
of  flattened  trunks  converted  into  coal.  This  forest  must  have  been 
entirely  destroyed  by  violence  or  decay,  before  the  next  bed,  which 
is  a  shale  seven  feet  thick,  was  deposited.  On  the  surface  of  this  shale 
grew  a  great  brake  of  CalamiteSy  which  were  buried  under  sand,  in 
such  a  manner  that  their  forms  and  position  were  perfectly  preserved : 
they  stand  in  groups  in  the  cliff  just  as  they  grew,  some  of  them  being 
five  inches  in  diameter,  and  eight  feet  high  ;  and  at  that  height  they 


If4 

kave  been  brolun  off  iridiovt  aay  Aeatax  ofAar 
pla«e  nrelve  ateini  were  eonated  in  d^  feet 
oftiMdiff.  From  the  twM  of  die  cliff  to  low-wat< 
trnywhere  be  seen  abandMitty  kloog  tlie  contiBU 
■tuirione,  Thii  bed  «ad  othen  of  nmiUu-  dwne 
have  ^ren  lu  nitich  infornuitton  reelecting  the  n 
growth  of  these  pUnta,  whicb  I  OAy  paiue  bete  to 
The  Calamita  were  tall  cylindrical  stems,  with 
and  were  either  hollow  or  filled  witfa  ceOuUr  mi 
warf!  rcgnUriy  mariied  witfa  loDgitudinal  sirue  or 
Jotnts,  ffinttimes  showing  the  marks  of  the  aUacI 
which  were  verticiUate,  or  in  whorls  aroand  the 
needle-like  (t'igtt.  87  and  S8).     The  graieral  hi 
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Fig,  aS^LoMo  9/  CJmntei  (C.  OtH^ 


uncalilhn-tunli 


revainlilnil  tlin  Kguisetum  or  Maie's-tail  of  modem  marsheB,  and  pro- 
bably tlitwD  l>liuitB  are  also  allied  to  the  CalamiUt  in  structure.     Cola- 
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mita  grew  on  wet  mnd  and  sand-flats,  and  also  in  swamps ;  and  they 
appear  to  have  been  especiaUj'  adapted  to  take  root  in  and  clothe  and 
mat  together  soft  sludgy  material  recently  deposited  or  in  process  of 
deposition.  When  the  seed  or  spore  of  a  Calamite  had  taken  root 
(and  it  is  not  nolikely  that,  like  the  very  remarkable  spores  of  the 
Equiseta,  their  seeds  had  wmgs  which  expanded  to  waft  them  through 
the  ur  when  dry,  and  closed  instantly  when  they  touched  the  damp 
soil),  it  probably  produced  a  little  low  whorl  of  leaves  Burronading 
one  small  joint,  from  which  another  and  another,  widening  in  size, 
arose,  producing  a  cylindrical  stem,  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  base; 
To  strengthen  the  unstable  base,  the  lower  joints,  especially  if  the 
rand  had  been  accumulating  around  the  plant,  shot  out  long  roots 
instead  of  leaves,  while  secondary  stems  grew  out  of  the  sides  at  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  in  time  there  was  a  stool  of  Calamitet,  with 
tufts  of  long  roots  stretching  downwards,  like  an  immense  brush,  into 
the  mud  (Fig.  37.    See  also  Fig.  39).    When  CalamiUs  thus  grew 


{a)  Old  Btan.    (fr)  SecoDd  >tfim,  boddlng  IVutP  fint^    (ej  Thlrtl  itein,  budding  from  peeond. 

on  inundated  flats,  they  would,  by  causing  the  water  to  stagnate, 
promote  the  elevation  of  the  surface  by  new  deposits,  so  that  their 
stems  gradually  became  buried ;  but  this  only  &voured  their  growth, 
for  they  continually  pushed  out  new  stema,  while  the  old  buried  ones 
shot  out  hunches  of  roots  instead  of  regular  whorls  of  leaves.  These 
peculiarities  have  caused  much  dispute  among  botanists,  some  of  whom 
bavfl  even  fimcied  that  Uie  whole  stem  served  as  a  root    All  the 
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iqyparent  anomalies  were,  howerer,  wise  contriraiKea  to  fit  Ike  plasl 
for  its  office  in  nature. 

One  peculiarity  in  these  beds  well  iUustrates  tke  £Kt  aireadj 
mentioned,  that  the  thickness  of  beds  is  no  certam  criterion  of  tke 
time  occupied  in  their  formation.  The  bed  of  aandatone,  eight  feet  in 
thickness,  enveloping  the  CalamiteSj  must  hare  been  deposited  in  a 
few  jears  at  most  The  underlying  coal  is  all  that  marks  the  growth, 
submergence,  and  decay  of  a  forest. 

Subdivision  XXIII.  is  a  great  and  continuous  series  of  swamp  and 
estuary  deposits,  including  the  most  important  bed  of  coal  in  the 
section,  and  a  large  number  of  well-marked  terrestrial  snrfiMeSb  It 
commences  with  a  black  bituminous  underclay,  a  soil  probably  of  long 
continuance,  and  filled  with  rootlets.  This  supports  a  foot  of  coal 
known  to  the  miners  as  the  "  Queen's  Vein  "  (Coal-group  8),  above 
which  we  find  three  other  coals  with  underclays,  and  one  oi  theoi 
with  a  shale  roof  full  of  prostrate  plants.  Then  we  have  an  underclay 
capped  by  shale  with  fossil  leaves,  but  no  coaL  Above  this  we  have 
an  interruption  of  the  previous  conditions,  by  the  deposition  of  sand, 
on  the  surfaces  of  which  drift-plants  were  scattered,  and  became 
tenanted  by  tlio  little  worms  whose  sheUs  we  have  referred  to  Spirorbis. 
On  tlioMo  HundHtonoft  Htigmaria  again  took  root,  and  one  bed  is  filled^ 
from  tlio  clilT  to  low- water  mark,  with  well-preserved  stools  of  these 
singular  rootn,  ench  witli  four  main  diviskmsy  branching  dichotomously. 
A  Miiiglo  inch  of  impure  coal  was  the  lesolt  of  this  dense  gTO¥rth  of 
treos.  Above  this  accumulated  a  thick  boggy  underclay,  on  which 
a  vnriod  and  beautiful  forest  has  grown,  which  was  overturned  or 
uprooted,  und  now  lies  prostrate  in  a  thin  band  of  ironstone  and  shale. 
In  thd  iroiiMtono  of  this  band  are  four  species  of  SigUUxrioy  and  great 
inultitudoN  of  (•ordaitea  and  other  leaves.  All  these  fossils  had 
Spirorfiid  iU(iM*h(Mt.  They  no  doubt  mark  the  site  of  a  submerged  and 
falton  I'orofit,  which  but  for  the  abundant  deposition  of  fine  mud  and 
(mi'lioimtc  of  iron,  which  followed  its  submergence  af^er  an  interval 
HUlllchMitly  long  for  the  growth  of  Spirorbis^  would  have  appeared  as 
a  thill  oortly  liiyor.  Above  this,  after  an  interval  occupied  by  shales 
and  wuMUtono  witli  one  thin  coal,  we  find  a  thin  coaly  layer  almost 
tmtlrcly  ooinjioMod  of  Cordaiies.  No  roots  appear  in  the  underlying 
shale,  and  wo  may  therefore  doubt  whether  these  leaves  grew  in  situ^ 
or  wore  scattered  over  the  bottom  of  water.  On  this  coal  is  a  thick 
elay  supporting,  some  years  ago,  two  erect  stumps.  From  the  clay  in 
whh'h  they  wore  rooted  they  passed  upward,  through  a  sandstone  two 
fuet  In  thickness,  into  a  shale  with  ironstone  bands  above.  The 
sninllor  stump  was  fluted,  but  without  leaf-scarsw     Its  roots  were 
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concealed  under  the  beach.  It  was  filled  with  sandstone  to  the  height 
of  seven  inches  above  the  level  of  the  sandstone  without,  indicating 
that  this  bed  must  have  suffered  from  denudation,  after  having  contri* 
buted  materials  toward  the  filling  of  the  stump.  It  is  probable  that 
the  sand  within  the  bark  was  originally  lower  than  that  without.  If 
so,  the  sandstone  may  have  lost  much  more  than  seven  inches ;  and  of 
this,  but  for  the  presence  of  this  stump,  there  would  have  been  no 
evidence.  The  neighbouring  tree,  though  rooted  at  the  same  level, 
was  brought  by  the  dip  of  the  beds  to  a  sufficient  height  to  allow  its 
roots  to  be  seen.  It  was  originally  of  the  same  height  with  the  other, 
but  the  upper  part  had  been  removed.  In  this  stump  we  see  that 
while  the  sandstone  within  has  extended  higher  than  that  without,  it 
has  also  descended  lower,  though  not  quite  to  the  bottom,  this  being 
filled  with  clay.  We  thus  find  that  after  the  tree  became  hollow,  and 
while  its  top  continued  to  stand  at  least  three  feet  above  the  surface, 
it  was  partly  filled  with  a  deposit  from  muddy  water.  The  mud 
within  was,  however,  much  lower  than  that  without  when  the  sand 
began  to  be  deposited,  and  filled  the  greater  part  of  the  stump.  The 
roots  of  this  tree  had  Stigmaria  markings,  and  the  rootlets  could  be 
seen  penetrating  the  shale  beneath.  Portions  of  the  surface  of  the 
trunk  showed  the  markings  of  a  broad-ribbed  SigillariOf  with  oval 
leaf-scars  on  the  ligneous  surface.  The  roots  descend  somewhat 
rapidly  into  the  clay,  and  perhaps  even  reach  the  coaly  layer  below. 
The  overlying  shales  bend  downward  into  the  upper  part  of  these 
stumps,  indicating  that  the  material  within  was  more  compressible 
than  that  without.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  compression  of  woody 
matter  remaining  in  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  left  by  the  decay  of  the 
trunk.  The  circumstances  in  which  these  stumps  were  preserved 
strikingly  illustrate  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  bark  oiSigiUaria. 
Above  this  bed  there  are  about  thirty  feet  of  shales,  with  ironstone 
bands  and  sandstones,  including  a  few  thin  layers  of  coal,  and  appa- 
rently several  underclays ;  but  the  coal  railway  and  pier  prevent  them 
from  being  well  seen.  On  these  rests  the  main  coal  or  "  King's  Vein  " 
(Coal-group  7).  The  main  coal  and  a  layer  of  clay  six  inches  thick 
overlying  it,  have  supported  a  forest  of  SigillaricBj  some  of  which 
remain  as  erect  stumps,  others  are  prostrate.  Very  fine  specimens 
have  been  extracted  from  this  bed  in  working  the  coaL  Their  surfaces 
are  often  covered  with  Sptrorbis,  This  forest  was  buried  under  eight 
feet  of  sand  and  clay ;  and  from  the  surface  of  the  latter  sprang  an 
erect  tree,  which  was  observed  to  extend  upward  to  the  height  of 
fifteen  feet,  and  was  then  abiiiptly  broken  off.  The  rocks  enclosing  it 
are  sandstone  and  arenaceous  shale.     (Fig.  40.)    This  tree,  like  one 
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pnTiondf  mentioned,  was  a  pillar  of  coaly  matter,  witkont  diatinct 
«xternal  markings,  and  compreaaed  by  lateral  preasnre.  Its  preserra- 
tion  ia  tliis  mamier  shows  that  it  waa  composed  of  diinble  wood,  bat 

fig.  m, — Bedi  overlifing  Joggim  Man  Coal,  m&  erect  Tree  a»d  CaUmate*. 


by  no  moans  provfw  that  it  differed  from  those  trees  which  are  found 
in  the  state  of  stony  casts.  An  erect  tree,  the  wood  of  wiiich  had 
time  to  decay  bofuro  it  was  buried  by  detritus,  would  appear  as  a  cast 
in  sand  or  clay.  The  same  tree,  if  broken  off  and  buried  before  the 
decay  of  its  wood,  uiiglkt  appear  as  a  pillar  of  coal.  This  tree  is, 
however,  proved,  by  jiortiona  of  its  wood  which  retain  their  stnicture, 
to  have  been  coniferous. 

AAer  deposits  of  sand  had  extended  to  the  height  of  at  least  ten 
feet  above  the  root  of  tliis  tree,  and  while  its  top  projected  above  the 
anrface,  Ctdamila  grew  around,  attaining  a  diameter  of  \^  indi,  and  a 
height  of  at  least  five  feet  They  are  very  numeroos,  and  though 
perhaps  a  different  species  from  those  in  the  great  calamite  bed  before 
mentioned,  grew  in  the  same  manner.  They  were  bniied  by  five  feel 
of  sand  and  arenaceous  mud,  after  which  their  tops  and  Uiat  of  the 
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erect  tree  were  removed  or  decayed,  and  the  Bands  next  succeeding 
contain  only  drift  vegetable  fragments,  having  Spirorbis  attached  to 
them.  Above  these  is  an  inch  of  coal,  loaded  with  Cordaites,  and  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  this  is  the  second  instance  of  thin  coals  of  this 
kind  without  Stigmaria  underclays.  Immediately  above  this  is  a 
sandy  soil  with  Stigmaria  and  rootlets,  but  without  coal  or  erect  trees. 
Shales  and  sandstones  succeed ;  and  above  these  we  have  a  very  thick 
onderclay  full  of  rootlets.  This  soil,  after  the  growth  upon  it  of  coaly 
matter,  and  a  forest  or  successive  forests  of  Siffillaria,  was  submerged 
in  such  circumstances  that  scarcely  any  mechanical  detritus  was 
deposited  upon  it.  The  trees  remained  erect  in  the  bottom  of  clear 
waters,  inhabited  by  fishes  and  Ct/there,  until  Spirorbis  attached  itself  to 
their  trunks.  They  at  length  fell  and  sank  to  the  bottom ;  and,  with 
the  vegetable  soil,  form  a  bed  of  impure  coal  four  inches  in  thickness, 
and  abounding  in  scales  of  fishes  and  trunks  covered  with  Spirorbis, 
Long  after  the  forest  disappeared,  these  aquatic  conditions  continued, 
and  ten  inches  of  calcareo-bituminous  shale  with  Naiadites,  fish-scales, 
and  Cythere  were  deposited,  as  usual  passing  upward  into  barren  gray 
shale.  This  is  a  fine  instance  of  an  order  of  succession  which  we  had 
frequent  occasion  to  notice  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  section. 

In  the  next  Subdivision  the  waters  retain  their  dominion,  though 
probably  diminishing  in  depth,  in  consequence  of  the  deposition  of 
detrital  matter.  The  sandstones  of  this  group  are  very  uniform  and 
evenly  bedded,  as  compared  with  those  in  the  last,  and  present  no 
indications  of  vicinity  to  shores  or  water-courses,  except  in  the  presence 
of  drift-wood,  and  of  singular  scratches  and  furrows  on  the  surfaces  of 
the  shales,  fine  casts  of  which  have  been  taken  by  the  overlying  sand. 
Scratches  and  marks  of  this  kind  are  very  frequent  in  the  Coal  Forma- 
tion. They  occur  on  a  grand  scale  in  the  Pictou  freestone  quarries, 
and  are  also  very  abundant  near  Tatamagouche.  Many  of  them  might 
very  easily  be  included  in  the  convenient  tribe  of  FucoideSj  that  is, 
remains  of  sea-weeds,  but  their  want  of  uniformity  in  everything 
except  direction,  their  want  of  organic  matter,  and  occurrence  in  beds 
containing  drift-wood,  make  it  most  probable  that  they  were  scratches 
produced  by  the  roots  and  branches  of  trees  borne  over  the  surface  by 
currents  of  water,  and  similar  to  those  which  may  be  seen  on  the 
inundated  mud-flats  of  wooded  coimtries.  Such  marks  are  usually 
straight,  like  diluvial  strise,  but  when  stumps  or  tree-tops  ground  and 
are  borne  off,  the  most  fantastic  markings  are  produced,  partly  by  the 
eddying  of  the  current  around  the  obstacles  opposed  to  it 

In  Subdivision  XXV.  we  have  a  dense  series  of  fossil  soils,  with  thin 
coaly  layers.    It  terminates  upwards  in  bituminous  limestonei  with  its 
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ofloal  fossOs  and  retting  on  coal.  Thb  is  a  cmae  preciaely  Bmilar  to 
that  which  terminates  onr  23d  gronp,  except  that  b  this  last  case  tha 
conditions  (aronrable  to  the  fonnalion  of  bitominons  lioiestone  fnbMj 
continued  longer.  j 

The  next  U  another  barren  gronp  of  chocolate  and  gray  diales^  with 
gray  sandstone  occasionally  rippled,  and  wttb  fragments  of  diift-wood. 
This  is  the  filling  np  of  the  ^ell-fish-inhabiled  waterB,  in  the  manner 
already  so  frequently  noticed.  In  one  of  its  beds  I  obserred  rain- 
marks,  and  a  series  of  footprinb^  probably  of  a  small  reptile ;  and  it  was 
here  that  Hr  Harsh  foosd  the  vertebrK  of  the  largest  reptile  yet 
discovered  at  the  Joggins,  EoBouna  AcadkatuM. 

SubdiTision  XXVIL  is  another  succession  of  underclaya  and  small 
coaly  layers.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  very  pyritons  character  of  many 
of  its  beds,  an  indication  of  the  action  of  sea-water.  The  most 
remarkable  part  of  this  gronp  is  that  represented  in  Fig.  41.    It 

Fig.  i.\.—8itlicnfivtl3ia  laetrpart  i(f  Subdiatiim  3XVU. 
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StIgmulA  nollfitit  UDtlnDed  from  tha  bed  tboTe;  er 
S.  On;  ibila,  irltb  yfAIKt.    FUtlenEd  pUnti. 


includes  a  bed  of  erect  Calatnites  and  an  erect  tree  with  distinct  Stig- 
maria  roots.  The  underclaya  are  here  bo  crowded  on  the  erect  plants, 
that  the  rootlets  of  one  underclay  pass  downward  among  the  erect 
Calamiles,  and  the  rootlets  of  another  pass  beside  and  within  the  cast 
of  the'erect  tree,  the  surface  markings  of  which  they  have  helped  to 
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obliterate  by  passing  downward  immediately  within  the  bark.  The 
calamites  are  rooted  in  shale,  and  the  erect  tree  in  an  ordinary  under- 
clay,  supporting  a  thin  layer  of  coal  which  rises  a  little  immediately 
under  the  stump,  being  there  either  protected  from  pressure  or  increased 
by  the  addition  of  woody  matter  derived  from  the  trunk.  This  stump, 
it  will  be  observed,  expands  rapidly  towards  its  base.  This  group 
terminates  upward  in  a  mussel-bed  resting  on  coal. 

The  whole  series  of  events  in  the  preceding  historical  sketch  has 
depended  on  the  following  conditions : — Gradual  and  long-continued 
subsidence,  with  occasional  elevatory  movements,  going  on  in  an  exten- 
sive alluvial  tract  teeming  with  vegetable  life  and  receiving  large 
supplies  of  fine  detrital  matter.  On  the  one  hand,  subsidence  tended 
to  restore  the  original  dominion  of  the  waters.  On  the  other  hand, 
elevation,  silting  up,  and  vegetable  and  animal  growth  built  up  succes- 
sive surfaces  of  dry  land.  For  a  very  long  period  these  opposing 
forces  were  alternately  victorious,  without  eflfecting  any  very  decided 
or  permanent  conquest ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  locality  of 
our  section  was,  during  this  period,  near  the  margin  of  the  alluvial 
tract  in  question,  where  the  various  changes  of  the  conflict  were  more 
sensibly  felt  and  more  easily  recorded  than  nearer  the  open  sea  or 
farther  inland. 

The  portion  of  the  section  above  described  in  detail  includes  a 
thickness  of  2819  feet  of  the  central  part  of  the  Coal  formation, 
constituting  Division  4  of  Logan's  section. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  vast  series  of  deposits  without 
being  forcibly  impressed  with  the  great  lapse  of  time  and  variety  of 
change  which  it  indicates ;  and  a  glance  at  the  table  of  formations  in 
the  introduction  to  this  work,  will  show  how  small  a  portion  of  the 
whole  geological  history  of  the  earth  is  represented  by  the  coal 
measures.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  this  section  represents 
the  structure  of  the  whole  plain  of  Cumberland,  and  in  a  less  precise 
manner  that  of  the  whole  Carboniferous  areas  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  with  great  tracts  composed  of  similar  rocks,  but  not 
elevated  above  the  bed  of  the  present  seas.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be 
understood,  however,  that  all  the  changes  represented  by  the  Joggins 
beds  extended  continuously  over  large  areas.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  that  had  we  visited  Cumberland  during  the  Coal  period,  we 
might,  by  changing  our  position  a  few  miles,  have  passed  from  a  sandy 
shore  to  a  peaty  swamp,  or  to  the  margin  of  an  estuary  or  lagoon ;  but 
I  believe  that  in  each  locality  these  changes  succeeded  each  other  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  that  the  great  alternations  between  terrestrial 
growth  and  marine  deposition  extended  over  very  wide  areas.     Had 
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we  visited  Cumberland  during  the  time  represented  by  one  of  the 
groups  of  coals,  bituminous  limestones,  and  erect  forests,  we  should 
have  beheld  vast  swampy  plains  covered  with  dense  forests,  calamite 
brakes,  and  peaty  bogs,  intersected  by  sluggish  streams  and  shallow 
lagoons.  Had  we  visited  it  perhaps  some  centuries  later,  at  the  time 
when  one  of  the  barren  groups  of  sandstone  was  being  deposited,  the 
eye  would  have  ranged  over  a  wide  and  shallow  sea,  filled  with  sand- 
banks, and  with  occasional  low  islets  and  spits,  covered  with  SigillarisB 
and  fringed  with  wide  borders  of  Calamites,  struggling  for  existence 
among  the  shifting  sands.  Changes  of  this  kind  alternated  again  and 
again,  while  the  whole  area  was  constantly  subsiding  at  a  rate  so  slow, 
that  mechanical  deposition  and  animal  and  vegetable  growth  were  able 
to  a  great  extent  to  counteract  and  sometimes  altogether  to  neutralize 
its  influence.  At  length,  however,  in  the  Upper  Coal  formation, 
aqueous  conditions  regained  a  decided  preponderance.  This,  then,  be 
it  borne  in  mind,  was  the  process  employed  by  the  great  Architect 
of  the  universe  in  building  up  the  Coal-fields  of  Nova  Scotia  and  of 
the  world ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  clean  and  sharp  section  e£fected 
by  the  tides  of  Chiegnecto  Bay  for  that  fine  exposure  of  its  stony 
monuments  which  enable  us  to  understand  and  explain  in  such  detail 
its  nature. 

Jiemains  qf  Aquatic  Animals  in  the  Coal  Measures. 

I  propose  in  the  soquol  to  devote  an  entire  chapter  to  the  land 
animals  of  the  Coal  fonnation.  In  the  present  note,  I  desire  to  state 
some  intorosting  facts  in  regard  to  the  remains  of  aquatic  animals 
whioh  abound  in  the  shales  and  bituminous  limestones,  associated 
with  plnntis  Ai^d  without  any  intermixture  of  brachiopods,  corals,  or 
other  absolutely  marine  productions.  Though  I  do  not  consider  these 
creatures  as  frcsli-watcr  animals,  yet  they  must  be  regarded  as  the 
tenants  of  brackish,  and  perhaps  sometimes  fresh,  ponds,  lagoons,  and 
creeks  of  the  Coal  formation  swamps,  and  which  must  have  been,  for 
the  most  part,  shallow,  land-locked,  and  filled  with  putrid  vegetable 
matter,  though  no  doubt  often  at  the  sea  level,  and  communicating 
with  it  by  channels  more  or  less  wide. 

I.  Bivalve  Shells. — All  the  Lamellibranchiate  shells,  which  are  so 
numerous  in  some  of  the  shales  and  bituminous  limestones  of  the 
Joggins  that  some  of  the  beds  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  them, 
belong  to  one  generic  or  family  group.  They  are  the  so-caUed 
Modiolas,  Uuios,  or  Anodons  of  authors.  I  proposed  for  them,  some 
years  ago,  the  generic  name  of  Naiadites,  and  described  six  species 
from  the  Coal  measures  of  Nova  Scotia,  stating  my  belief  that  they 
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are  allied  to  Unionida^  and  that  their  nearest  analogue  may  be  the 
genus  Bysso-anodonta  of  D'Orbigny,  found  in  the  River  Parana.* 
Mr  Salter,  however,  to  whom  I  sent  specimens,  regards  these  shells  as 
belonging  to  his  new  genera  Anthracomya  and  Anthracoptera,  the 
former  being  supposed  to  be  allied  to  Mi/ad(B.-\'  More  recently 
Glimbel  and  Geinitz  have  described  similar  shells  from  Thuringia  an 
belonging  to  the  genera  Unio  and  Anodon^  and  regard  my  Naiadites 
carbonarius  {Anthracoptera  carbonarta  of  Salter)  as  a  Drei8sena.\ 
In  the  present  uncertainty  as  to  their  genuine  relations,  I  shall  retain 
the  name  Naiadites  for  the  whole  of  the  species,  giving,  however, 
Salter's  generic  names  in  brackets.  The  genus  Anthracosia  of  King, 
which  is  evidently  distinct  from  Naiadites^  has  been  recognised  in 
Nova  Scotia  only  in  the  Lower  Coal  formation  of  Baddeck,  C.  B.  A 
specimen  found  at  that  place  by  Mr  Barnes  will  be  noticed  in  the 
sequel.  As  these  shells  swarmed  in  the  waters  of  the  Coal  formation 
estuaries  or  lagoons,  facts  tending  to  the  elucidation  of  their  habits 
and  affinities  are  important  with  reference  to  the  coal ;  I  would  there- 
fore make  the  following  remarks  in  relation  to  them : — 

(1.)  Under  the  microscope,  the  shells  of  the  thicker  species,  as 
Naiadites  carbonarius^  present  an  internal  lamellar  and  subnacreons 
layer,  a  thin  layer  of  vertical  prismatic  shell,  and  an  epidermis — these 
structures  being  entirely  similar  to  those  of  Unionidce,  In  the  thinner 
species,  as  in  N.  lavis,  only  the  prismatic  coat  appears,  and  in  this  the 
prisms  are  in  some  instances  placed  obliquely.  These  thin  shells, 
however,  show  evidence  of  an  epidermis.  (2.)  The  ligament  was 
external,  there  seem  to  have  been  no  teeth,  the  shell  was  closed 
posteriorly ;  but  there  are  indications  of  a  byssal  sinus.  Mr  Salter 
describes  the  epidermis  as  wrinkled  posteriorly;  but  this,  with  the 
exception  of  the  rings  of  growth,  appears  to  me  to  result  from  pressure. 
The  sheUs  are  equivalve,  and  have  the  external  aspect  of  Unionida 
or  Mytilidce.  (3.)  I  know  of  no  instance  in  Nova  Scotia  of  the  occur- 
rence of  these  shells  in  the  strictly  marine  limestones,  nor  have  any 
properly  marine  forms  of  MoUusca  been  found  with  Naiadites  in  the 
coal  measures.  (4.)  The  mode  of  their  occurrence  precludes  the  idea 
that  they  were  burrowers,  but  favours  the  belief  that  they  were 
attached  by  a  byssus  to  sunken  or  floating  timber.  On  the  whole,  I 
think  that  the  balance  of  probability  is  in  favour  of  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  brackish- water  or  fresh- water  shells,  allied  to  MytiUdcR 
or  to  embryonic  Unionidce. 

*  Supplement  to  Acadiau  Geology,  1860. 

t  Quart.  Journ.  G^I.  Soc,  voL  xix.  p.  79. 

X  Neues  Jahrbach,  1864.    Geological  Magazine,  May  1865. 


(1.)  Ncuaditet  (AnthracopUra)  carbotiaria  (Dawson) — Fig,  42. — 
Hioge-line  strftight,  more  thtui  one  half  the  length  of  the  shell ;  beak 


acute,  in  the  anterior  fourth  of  hinge-line  ;  anterior  margin  abruptly 
ronnded ;  ventral  margin  nearly  straight,  with  a  slight  einus ;  posterior 
margin  broad  and  regularly  rounded ;  shell  thin,  with  distinct  growth 
lines.  When  recent,  the  shell  was  probably  somewhat  tumid,  but  is 
usually  flattened,  and  often  much  distorted  by  pressure,  so  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain  a  specimen  sufficiently  perfect  to  be  described 
or  figured.  Length  of  adult,  an  inch  or  more.  This  is  the  most 
abundant  species  in  the  Coal  measures  of  the  Joggins,  beds  of  some 
thickncBs  being  often  almost  entirely  made  up  of  the  valves.  Fig.  31, 
p.  182  supra,  represents  an  imperfect  and  distorted  specimen.  See 
also  Pig.  22  in  my  paper  on  the  South  Joggins  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Geological  Society,  vol.  x.  p.  39.  This  shell  may  possibly  be  the 
Modiola  Wyomingemis  of  Lea  (Joum.  Ac  Nat.  Science,  2d  series, 
vol.  ii.);  but  if  so,  his  specimen  is  imperfect 

(2.)  Naiaditea  {Anlhraeomya)  eUmgata  (Dn.) — Fig.  43. — Smaller 
than  the  preceding,  and  more  elongated  laterally ;  the  beaks  obtuse 
and  more  anterior;  the  hinge-line  nearly  straight  and  less  than  half 
the  length ;  ventral  margin  slightly  compressed ;  length,  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch;  common  at  the  Joggins  and  Sydney,  in  the  Middle 
Coal  measures.     See  Fig.  23  in  paper  above  cited. 

(3.)  Naiaditti  [AnthracopUra)  laevis  (Dn.) — Fig.  44.*— Broad 
ovate,  extremely  thin  ;  beak  about  one-third  of  distance  from  anterior 
end.     This  species  is  smaller,  more  rounded,  thinner,  and  with  the 
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beak^  more  central,  than  No.  I.  It  occurs  in  a  bed  of  shale  at  the 
base  of  the  Middle  Coal  series  at  the  Joggins. 

(4.)  Naictditea  arenaeea  (Dn-) — Fig,  45. — Elliptical ;  twice  as  long 
as  wide ;  beaks  prominent,  one-foarth  from  anterior  end,  which  It 
compressed  and  rounded.    In  the  Upper  Coal  formation  at  Hctou. 

(5.)  Naiadites  ovalis  (Da.) — Similar  in  general  form  to  No.  4,  but 
much  broader  in  proportion.  See  paper  above  cited.  Fig.  24,  It 
occurs  in  bitutninous  limestone,  with  cyprids,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Joggins  Coal  meagures. 

(6.)  Naiadites  angulata  (Dn-) — Fig.  46. — Similar  in  general  form 
and  proportions  to  No.  4,  but  with  more  prominent  beaks,  a  straight 
Mnge-Iine,  and  an  undefined  ridge  running  backward  from  the  umbo, 
and  causing  the  posterior  extremity  to  present  an  angular  outline. 
Lower  Coal  formation  at  Parrsborough. 

(7.)  N.  obtusa  (Dn.) — As  large  as  N.  earbonaria,  but  remarkable 
for  the  broad  and  truncated  form  of  its  anterior  end,  giving  it  an 
approach  to  a  quadrangular  form.  It  is  thin,  and  mnch  marked  by 
growth  lines.     Lower  Coal  measures,  M'Lellan's  Brook,  I'ictou. 

IL  Sph-orbia  carbonaritu. — Fig.  47. — This  little  shell,  which  I  do- 
scribed  as  a  Spirorbia  aa  long  ago  as  1845,*  is  apparently  not  specifi- 
cally distinct  from  Miaroconckua  earbonarim  of  the  British  Coal-fields. 

Fig.  t7.  — ^lirorbii  carbonarita  ;  not.  tite  tUtaehtd  to  CordaUa,  and  maftiified. 


Its  microscopic  structure  is  identical  with  that  of  modem  Bpirorbta, 
and  shows  that  it  is  a  true  worm-ahell.  It  is  found  throughout  the 
Coal  formation,  attached  to  plants  and  to  shells  of  Naiaditea,  and  must 
have  been  an  inhabitant  of  enclosed  lagoons  and  estnaries.  Its  occur- 
rence on  SigiUariee  has  been  used  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
opinion  that  these  trees  grew  in  sea-water ;  but,  unfortunately  for 
that  conclusion,  the  Spirorbia  is  often  found  on  the  inside  of  the 
bark,  showing  that  this  had  become  dead  and  hollow.  Beside  this, 
the  same  kind  of  evidence  would  prove  that  Lepidodendra,  Cordattea, 
*  Qiurt.  Jonrn.  QeoL  Boe.,  vol.  i.  p.  3SS. 
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and  ferns  were  marine  plants.  Sjnrorhe$  multiply  feist  and  grow  very 
rapidly ;  and  these  little  shells  no  donbt  took  immediate  possesion 
of  submerged  vegetation,  jnst  as  their  modem  allies  cover  fronds  of 
Lamiruiria  and  Fucus. 

As  I  have  not  met  with  a  de8crq>tion  of  this  little  shell,  I  may  state 
that  it  is  dextral,  with  two  and  a  half  to  three  turns.  It  is  attached 
throughout  its  length,  and,  when  not  compressed,  presents  a  some- 
what deep  umbilicus.  It  is  closely  marked  with  beaded  or  unequal 
transverse  ridges.  It  has,  when  young,  a  close  resemblance  to  Sp. 
eaperaiuMj  M^Coy,  from  the  Carboniferous  limestone  of  Ireland ;  but 
this  species  has  only  two  turns,  and  is  sinistraL 

This  shell  has  been  described  by  Goeppert  as  a  frmgus,  under  the 
name  of  Gyromyee$  ammoms. 

ILL  Crustacea, — It  appears,  in  the  table  above,  that  as  many  as 
fourteen  beds  of  coal  exhibit  in  their  roofs  shells  of  minute  Entomos- 
traca  of  the  genera  Cythere  and  Bairdia  (Fig.  48),*  and  these  occur 

Fig.  48. — CrugU  of  Eniomo9traca  ;  maL  mze  and  magmfied. 


I  0-. 


(a)  Bairdia ;  (»)  CTthereUa  inflaU ;  (e)  CjUiere. 

in  such  quantities  that  considerable  beds  of  shale  and  bituminous 
limestone  are  filled  with  their  valves.  Professor  Jones  regards  the 
species  as  marine  or  brackish-water;  and  the  same  remark  will,  I 
presume,  apply  to  the  crustacean  Diplostylus  Dawsoni,  and  a  fragment 
of  Eurypterus  described  by  Mr  Salter  from  Coal-group  No.  8  of  Division 
4  of  the  Section,  as  well  as  to  a  second  and  larger  species  from  Port 
Hood.  Of  the  small  Entomostracans  there  are  several  species,  which 
Professor  Jones  has  now  in  his  hands  for  determination.  No  Estherians 
have  yet  been  found  in  the  Coal  formation  of  Nova  Scotia ;  but  I  have 
specimens  of  Leata  Ltidyi  from  the  Lower  Carboniferous  of  Plaister 
Cove,  and  an  undetermined  Estheria  from  the  same  horizon  at  Horton 
Bluff.     These  will  be  described  further  on. 

*  One  at  least  of  these  is  identical  with  a  British  Carboniferoas  species. 
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The  following  are  Ur  Salter's  descriptions  of  these  interesting 
cnistBceuiB,  taken  from  his  paper,  Journal  of  GeoL  Society,  to). 
xix. : — 

"  DiPLOSTyt-na,  gen.  nov. 

"Campace  unknown.  Body  segments  arched,  and  with  minute 
pleura.  Tail  segment  large,  triangular,  spinose,  with  two  ptura  of 
umple  ovate  appendages. 

"  DiPLOBTYLua  Dawsoni,  spec  nov.  (Fig.  49). 

"  The  portion  preserred  conMsts  only  of  five  rings  and  the  broad 
telson;  and  these  together  are  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  1^ 

Fig.  t9.—Diplottglut  DavmmL 


{a)  Tail,  n«t.  elu ;  (t)  UrmiiwI  Joint  cnUrswI. 


than  half  an  inch  broad  at  the  widest  part  The  telson  is  somewhat 
narrower  than  the  body-rings,  broad  above,  and  pointed  behind, 
where  it  is  notched  into  three  spines,  the  centre  one  very  short,  the 
two  on  each  side  of  it  broad,  and  on  their  outer  sides  covering  the 
attachment  of  two  small  obovatc  palettes.  These  palettes  are  a  little 
oblique,  narrower  than  their  length,  rounded  at  their  posterior  margin, 
and  striated  distinctly.  Outside  these,  and  much  higher  up  on  the 
sides,  are  a  pair  of  broader  notches,  which  give  origin  to  a  pair  of 
small  palettes,  ovate  and  not  broader  at  their  ends,  and  striated 
obliquely ;  and  above  the  insertion  of  these  are  a  pair  of  broad,  flat 
spines  on  the  surface  of  the  tail-joint. 

"  The  body  segments  are  transverse,  the  axis  not  much  distingaisbed 
from  the  short,  pointed,  recurved  pleura,  with  a  narrow  articular 
furrow,  and  strongly  punctate  on  the  exposed  portions.  The  puncta- 
tions  (in  the  hinder  segments  only)  are  overhung  by  short  plications : 
such  punctationa  are  observable  in  many  Isopod  Crustaceans. 

"  Locality. ~Co»^  measures  of  the  Joggins,  Nova  Scotta,  in  a  plant- 
bed  in  the  middle  of  the  series. 

"  Having  looked  in  vain  for  a  similar  pygidium  among  the  large- 
tailed  Isopode,  and  consulted  Mr  Spence  Bate  with  a  like  result,  h» 
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referred  me  to  a  group  -of  parasitic  Amphipods  (tlie  ffj/pertTia), 
among  which  there  are  a  few  forma*  with  tiul  segments  coalesced 
and  bearing  appendages.  These  show  a  sufficient  resemblaace  to 
warrant  our  referring  Diploib/lus  provisionally  to  the  Amphipod  order. 
I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Mr  Bate  for  this  analogy  (which  would 
certunly  have  escaped  me  in  Uilne- Edwards's  work].  Mr  Bate's  late 
'  papers  on  the  Amphipods  (Ann.  Nat.  Hist.,  1861)  admirably  illoatrate 
this  peculiar  group. 

"  EuRYPTERUs,  a  large  species  allied  to  E.  Scovleri,  Hibbert  (Fig.  50). 
."A  mere  fragment  of  a  large  body-ring,  which  nevertheless  iadi> 
catea  a  species  nearly  as  large  as  the  great  Scotch  Eurypterui  {E. 
Beouleri,  Hibbert). 

"The  large  'teardrop-tubercles' along  the  hinder  margin  suffi- 
ciently show  the  nature  of  the  ornament.  These,  in  all  probability, 
were  replaced  by  spines  on  the  carapace,  as  in  the  British  Coal 
measure  species. 

"The  carbonaceous  film  which  remains  in  part  on  the  surface, 
cracked  (by  shrinking]  into  minute  areols,  represents  evidently  a 
corneous  substance,  from  which  the  animal  matter  has  been  dissolved 
away.  The  suggestion  of  Professor  Huxley,  that  the  large  Evryp- 
terida  had  a  thick  crust  like  that  of  Limulua,  with  but  little 
calcareous  matter,  is  most  probably  true. 

"  iocaitVy— Coal  measures,  Port  Hood,  Cape  Breton. 

Fig.  50— .*>a(nii«nJo/^iifjIie«rui.        Fig.  il.— Tail  o/ Euiypltna  ^. 


"Edbvpterus  (?),  tail  of.  (Fig.  51). 
"This  small  specimen,  found  with  the  DipUatylus  in  the  Joggins 
plant-bed,  has  evidently  nothing  to  do  with  that  genus.  It  is  im- 
perfect, but  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  other  than  the  caudal  joint 
(broken)  of  a  Euryplerut  or  allied  form.  It  is,  as  usual  in  that  genus, 
contracted  at  its  origin,  but  swells  out  afterwards,  in  the  manner  of 
*  AnehyUmera,  3)/^iu,  Braeij/ic^iu,  ttc 
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the  t«l- joint  of  SUmonia  (Pterygoha)  acumiTtata.  There  are  no 
surface  markings  or  marginid  serrations." 

Locality. — Coal  measures,  Jo^ns,  N.S. 

IV.  Fithes. — -Remains  of  fishes  occur  in  connexion  with  eighteen 
of  the  coal-beds  at  the  Joggins,  usuallj  in  the  roof-shales,  though 
detached  scales,  teeth,  spines,  or  coprolites,  are  of  occasional  though 
rare  occurence  in  the  coal  itself,  especialljr  where  the  latter  passes  into 
coarse  coal  or  carhonaceoas  shale.  One  thin  bed,  No.  6  of  Division  4 
of  the  Section,  is  full  of  remains  of  small  fishes.  It  is  hard  and 
laminated,  and  roofed  with  a  calcareous  bed  fnll  of  remains  of  aquatic 
animals.  It  has  a  true  stigmarian  nnderclay.  I  suppose  it  to  have 
been  a  swamp  or  forest  submerged  and  occupied  by  fishes  while  its 
vegetation  was  still  standing.  It  contains  remains  of  fishes  of  the 
genera  Clenoptj/chiua,  Diplodus,  Rhlzodas,  and  PaUeonucua.  It  also 
contains  Cythere,  Naiaditea,  and  SpirorbU.  In  the  other  beds  which 
contain  fish-remains,  most  of  these  consist  of  small  Lepidoganoida,  but 
there  are  occasional  teeth  and  scales  of  lai^  species  of  RkhodM,  and 
also  teeth  of  Selachian  fishes  of  considerable  size. 

Among  these  I  have  in  my  collection  a  tooth  of  a  Ctenoptychiiu 

(Fig.  52],  difiering  from  any  species  of  which  I  have  seen  a  description. 

Fig.  I'i.—Iialk  of  CUnoptyMut  criifohu,  N.S. ;  not.  tin  tmd  nagtafitd. 


It  is  two  lines  in  length,  with  fourteen  sharp  denticles,  much  compressed, 
and  with  a  narrow  base.  Another  very  fine  tooth  found  in  these  beds 
appeara  to  belong  to  M'Coy's  genus  Conchodus  (Fig.  53).    It  has  seven 


Fig.S3.—ToolkijfCoiKl>odv*plicatiit,N.S.      Fig.  54.— TWAo/iWwRoAu. 


\m^ 


•trmig  angnW  ridges,  with  a  slightly  granulated  and  obliquely  wrinkled 
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surface,  and  is  aa  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  about  seven  lines  wide 
in  the  middle.  The  anterior  edge  is  slightly  and  regularl}'  rounded, 
and  the  posterior  edge  forms  an  obtuse  angle  rounded  at  the  apex. 
Other  teeth  are  referable  to  the  genus  Ptammodut  (Fig.  54).  There 
ore  also  spines  of  the  genua  Qyracanlhua  (Fig.  55),  though  not  of  the 

Fig.  S!>. — J^mt —  Ojiracaiilhat  dapiicatut,  lf.B. 


magnificent  proportions  of  a  specimen  found  by  Mr  Barnes  in  Gape 
Breton,  and  measuring  22  inches  in  length  (Fig.  &5a).    Not  being 


able  to  identify  these  fossils  with  any  described  species,  I  have 
assigned  to  them  provisional  names  until  further  specimens  shall 
render  them  belter  known. 

Many  scales  and  other  remains  of  fislies  occur  in  the  roof  of  the 
main  coal  at  Pictou,  and  also  in  the  bed  included  in  that  coal-seam 
which  afTorded  the  reptile  Baplietts  plankeps,  and  which  is  evidently 
in  the  manner  of  its  formation  of  the  same  general  chftracter  with  the 
Modiola  and  Cypria  ahalea  of  the  Joggins.  Most  of  these  belong  to 
the  genus  Rhizodutf  and  to  a  species  not  distinguishable  from  R. 

Fig.  56.—Ekixidut  landfer  (?]. 


kmcifer,  Newbeny  (Fig.  56),  of  the  Coal-field  of  Ohio. 
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also  a  fine  species  of  Diplodus,  which  appears  to  be  new,  and  which  I 
have  named  D.  cunnaces.  Its  lateral  denticles  are  compressed  and 
sharp-edged,  but  scarcely  crenulated,  and  both  bent  in  the  same 
direction.  Middle  cone  obsolete ;  base  large  and  broad.  One  denticle 
is  usually  much  larger  than  the  other.  The  greatest  diameter  of  the 
larger  denticle  is  to  its  length  as  one  to  three.  A  tooth  of  ordinary 
size  measures  six  lines  from  the  lower  side  of  the  base  to  the  point  of 
the  longest  denticle,  and  the  base  is  four  lines  broad  (Fig.  58).  I 
regard  as  probably  belonging  to  this  fish  certain  cylindrical  spines 
found  in  the  same  bed.  They  are  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  with 
nearly  central  canal  two  lines  in  diameter,  and  are  marked  externally 
with  parallel  longitudinal  striae. 

Among  fossils  from  Pictou  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr  Poole,  there  is 
a  new  Diplodus  [D.  penetrans)^  Fig.  57.     This  is  smaller  than  D. 
actruices  of  the  Main  Coal.     Its  height  is  about 
two  and  a  half  lines,  and  the  breadth  nearly  the   Fig.  57.     Fig.  58. 
same.     The  lateral  points  are  half  as  broad  as 
long,  and  flattened ;  rhombic  in  cross  section  at 
the  base ;   serrated,  especially  at  the  outer  and     \jb(^ 
lower  margins.     They  diverge  at  an  angle  of     *'*' 
35*  to  40°,  and  the  central  denticle  is  small  and         -,  ,^  ^  ^.  ,  ^ 

'  ,  Tuth  of  Diplodus, 

conical.     The  base  is  broad  and  strongly  lobed. 

These  teeth  occur  in  the  roof  of  beds  of  coal  near  to  and  above  the 

New  Glasgow  conglomerate,  and  in  the  roof  of  the  Main  Coal.* 

In  ihe  same  collection  is  a  small  tooth  of  Ctenoptychius  with  eight 
denticles ; — the  specimen  is  an  imperfect  impression.  There  are  also 
remains  of  several  ganoid  fishes.  One  of  these  is  a  conical  curved 
tooth,  half  an  inch  long,  smooth  on  the  convex  side,  and  marked  on 
the  concave  side  with  five  spiral  ridges.  It  probably  belongs  to  the 
genus  Rhizodus.  With  it  are  scales,  possibly  of  the  same  fish,  which 
have  the  punctures  and  striae  of  the  genus  Osteoplax  of  M*Coy,  There 
are  also  two  remarkable  flattened  sabre- shaped  spines,  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  resembling  in  general  form  the  Devonian  MachoBra- 
canthus.  Several  rounded  scales  have  the  characters  of  those  of 
Rhizodus^  and  there  are  numerous  scales  and  other  remains  referable 
to  Palceoniscus  and  allied  genera.  These  last  in  the  Albion  measures, 
as  at  the  Joggins,  abound  in  the  bituminous  shales  and  thin  coals. 

Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  these  remains  of  fishes,  their 

dislocated  condition  opposes  great  obstacles  to  their  satisfactory  study. 

They  all  occur  in  the  same  beds,  usually  rich  in  vegetable  matter, 

which  contain  the  shells  of  Naiadites  and  the  Cythere  and  Spirorhis. 

*  These  species  were  described  in  "  Supplementary  Chapter,"  1860. 
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Consequently  they  must  have  been  capable  of  subsisting  in  the  brack- 
ish and  impure  water  of  the  coal  creeks  and  lagoons.  The  smaller 
ganoid  species  would  find  in  these  abundance  of  worms,  small  crus- 
tacese,  and  larvae  of  insects  on  which  to  feed ;  and  if,  like  the  modem 
ganoids  of  our  North  American  rivers,  they  were  provided  with  a 
lung-like  air-bladder,  they  could  subsist  in  stagnant  water  deprived  of 
its  free  oxygen  by  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  conditions  under 
which  the  ordinary  ctenoid  and  cycloid  fishes,  had  they  existed  in  the 
Coal  formation  period,  would  have  perished.  The  larger  ganoids  and 
the  shark-like  Diplodonts  no  doubt  preyed  upon  the  smaller  fishes,  as 
the  abundant  scales  seen  in  their  coprolites  prove.  The  flat-toothed, 
shark-like  Psammodus  and  Conchodus  may  have  ground  up  the 
shells  of  Natadttes,  which  probably  hung  in  countless  multitudes  on 
the  floating  and  sunken  timber  of  these  coal  lagoons  and  creeks. 
Lastly,  when  these  fish  died,  the  millions  of  little  Cytheres  and 
Bairdias,  by  removing  every  particle  of  flesh  and  ligament,  would 
scatter  the  scales  and  bones  over  the  bottom  of  the  waters,  to  be 
embedded  in  the  black  ooze. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  CARBONIFEROUS  SYSTEM^  Continued. 

INLAND   EXTENSION  OF  THE   COAL  MEASURES  OF  THE   JOGGINS — SHORES 
OF  NORTHUBCBERLAND  STRAIT — USEFUL  MINERALS  OF  CUMBERLAND. 

The  beds  that  appear  at  the  Joggins  can  be  traced  eastward  for 
many  miles,  and  reappear  with  a  very  similar  arrangement  in  the  banks 
of  the  inland  streams  on  their  line  of  strike,  as,  for  instance,  on  the 
Hebert  River  and  Macean  River ;  on  the  latter  of  which  some  of  the 
Joggins  beds  appear  ten  miles  from  the  coast  They  no  doubt  extend, 
with  some  modifications  in  the  details,  quite  to  the  coast  of  North- 
umberland Strait.  On  this  coast,  however,  the  rocks  are  not  so  well 
exposed  as  on  the  shores  of  Chiegnecto  Bay,  and  they  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  lines  of  fracture,  extending  from  the  great  line  of  elevation 
of  the  Cobequid  Mountains. 

In  the  intervening  country  the  covering  of  soil  prevents  the  geo- 
logical traveller  from  observing  much,  except  the  ridges  produced 
by  the  outcropping  edges  of  the  harder  sandstones.  The  only  portion 
of  this  inland  region  in  which  important  coal  measures  have  been 
observed  is  at  Springhill,  about  twenty  miles  eastward  of  the  Joggins 
coast,  where  it  would  seem  that  the  great  synclinal  seen  on  the  coast 
section  runs  out  to  the  surface,  presenting  a  narrow  trough-shaped 
arrangement,  accompanied  by  some  disturbance  of  the  beds. 

At  Pugwash,  we  find  large  beds  of  limestone  and  gypsum,  the  for- 
mer with  Lower  Carboniferous  shells ;  among  which  are  the  Productui 
semireticukUuSj  and  a  similar  but  more  finely  striated  species,  the 
P.  cora.  There  are  also  joints  of  Encrinites^  a  little  Aviculopeden 
or  scallop,  and  a  smooth  shell,  Terebratula  sacculuSj  belonging  to  the 
same  tribe  with  the  Productse,  but  more  closely  allied  in  form  to  the 
few  species  of  that  tribe  which  inhabit  the  existing  seas.  This  lime- 
stone is  of  good  quality,  and  has  been  extensively  quarried.  It  dips 
to  the  S.W.  On  the  shore  in  the  vicinity  a  series  of  sandstones  and 
brownish  shales  appear,  also  with  S.W.  dips.  Associated  with  them 
are  some  beds  of  gray  and  black  shale,  with  leaves  of  ferns  and 
CordaUea.    The  limestone  is  again  seen  at  Canfield's  Creek,  and  there 
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it  is  associated  with  gypsam.  The  dip  is  S.  S.W.  These  Pugwash 
beds  are  evidently  Lower  Carboniferous,  and  if  the  same  regularity  that 
we  have  observed  at  the  Joggins  prevailed,  would  be  associated  with 
a  series  of  Coal  formation  rocks  regularly  succeeding  them.  A  portion 
of  such  a  series  does  appear  in  ascending  Pugwash  River,  but  in  pro- 
ceeding to  the  eastward  we  find  that  the  centre  of  the  trough  is  broken 
up  by  a  dislocation  or  anticlinal  line,  extending  to  Cape  Malagash, 
which  causes  the  coal  measure  rocks  to  be  ridged  up  in  such  a  manner 
that  two  narrow  troughs  with  an  intervening  anticlinal  appear  to  occur 
between  Pugwash  and  the  Cobequid  Hills.  On  the  east  side  of  Pug- 
wash Harbour  we  find  gray  sandstones,  apparently  of  the  Upper  Coal 
formation,  in  very  thick  beds,  dipping  to  the  north,  and  containing 
prostrate  trunks  of  carbonized  trees  and  Calamites.  The  shore  runs 
nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  beds,  and  the  gray  sandstones  in  conse- 
quence form  a  sort  of  sea-wall  sloping  toward  the  strait,  and  extending 
from  Pugwash  to  Oak  Island.  Under  these  sandstones  are  beds  of 
gray  shale,  with  fossil  ferns  and  a  small  seam  of  coal ;  and  these  are 
again  underlaid  by  dark  red,  brown,  and  mottled  sandstones  and  shales. 
On  the  shore  of  Wallace  Harbour  there  are  gray  sandstones  and  gray 
and  brown  shales,  with  high  dips  to  the  north-east;  they  are  far 
beneath  the  beds  seen  on  the  Gulf  Shore,  and  probably  belong  to  the 
Middle  Coal  measures,  possibly  to  their  lower  part  They  contain  at 
one  place  a  thin  seam  of  sulphurous  coal,  and  chalybeate  and  sulphur- 
ous springs  rise  from  them.  The  whole  of  these  beds,  as  well  as  others 
seen  farther  inland,  bear  a  striking  resemblance,  as  far  as  can  be 
observed,  to  those  of  the  Joggins  section. 

Sandstones  and  shales  of  the  Coal  formation  prevail  along  the  coast 
between  Wallace  and  Cape  Malagash,  and  there  present  some  appear- 
ances worthy  of  notice,  more  especially  the  association  of  limestone, 
marine  shells,  and  gypsum,  with  beds  containing  trunks  of  fossil 
coniferous  trees,  and  the  occurrence  of  coal  measure  beds  in  a  vertical 
position,  or  disturbed  as  far  as  possible  from  their  original  horizontality. 
At  M^Kenzie's  Mill,  not  far  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Wallace 
Harbour,  the  following  curious  succession  occurs,  in  descending 
order : — 

Feet 

Gray  limestone  with  Productus  cora,  P.  semireticulatuSj  and 
Avicuhpecten  simplex,  the  cavities  of  the  shells  filled  with 

crystalline  gypsum 2 

White  small-grained  crystalline  gypsum 10 

Reddish  shale  and  sandstone  with  layers  of  arenaceous  and  concre- 
tionary limestone 40 
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Feet. 

Gray  sandstone  and  shales  with  some  reddish  beds.  One  of  the 
gray  sandstones  is  filled  with  trunks  and  branches  of  fossil 
trees,  fossilized  by  carbonate  of  lime,  and  showing  under 
the  microscope  a  very  perfect  structure  of  the  Araucarian 
type about  150 

Here  we  have,  on  a  small  scale,  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  series,  associated  with  vegetable  remains  similar 
to  those  found  usually  at  a  much  higher  level  in  the  Carboniferous 
system.  The  beds  at  this  place  dip  S.  S.W.  20" ;  but  a  little  farther 
to  the  north  there  are  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  also  of  the 
Carboniferous  series,  dipping  to  the  N.E. 

Proceeding  along  the  coast  to  the  north-east,  we  find  the  gray 
sandstones  containing  fossil  trees  and  thrown  quite  on  edge.  As  the 
strike  of  the  beds  corresponds  nearly  with  that  of  the  shore,  large 
surfaces  sometimes  stand  up  along  the  face  of  the  cliff  like  walls,  and 
on  these  are  distinct  ripple-marks  and  worm-tracks,  produced  when 
the  sandstones  were  beds  of  incoherent  sand^  but  now,  in  consequence 
of  the  hardening  and  disturbance  of  the  sandstone,  forming  sculptures 
on  a  vertical  wall.  A  little  further  on,  the  same  beds  are  seen  dipping 
to  the  north  at  an  angle  of  45'',  and  containing  abundance  of  fossil 
wood  and  some  Calamites.  A  portion  of  the  shore  is  then  occupied 
by  a  salt  marsh,  and  beyond  this  we  have  a  considerable  series  of  coal 
measure  beds  at  the  extremity  of  Cape  Malagash,  dipping  south  at  an 
angle  of  40''.  Cape  Malagash,  as  before  stated,  thus  appears  to  be  in 
the  line  of  a  subordinate  anticlinal,  ridging  up  the  Coal  formation  rocks, 
but  not,  like  the  more  important  anticlinal  to  the  northward^  bringing 
up  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series.  That  the  reader  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  these  beds  with  those  of  the  Joggins,  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  same  coal-field^  and  sixty  miles  distant,  I  shall 
give  a  section  of  them  in  descending  order. 

Feet. 

Brownish  red  sandstones  and  shales  alternating  with  gray  sand- 
stones, one  of  them  containing  pebbles  of  white  quartz,  about     600 

Dark  gray  limestone 2 

Gray  and  reddish  sandstoneS 50 

Dark  gray  limestone 3 

Gray  sandstones 50 

Reddish  sandstones  and  shales          ....     not  well  seen. 
Gray  arenaceous  shale.  Fern  leaves,  and  Cordaites    ...       6 
Underclay  with  Stigmari(^  and  an  erect  stump  with  Stigmaria 
roots,  penetrating  bed  above 3 
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Fwt. 

Dark  gray  limestone 3 

Altemationa  of  gray  and  raddiah  eandetone  and  shale.  In  the 
lower  part  a  bed  of  coal  six  inches  thick,  with  Stigmaria  under- 

clay about  300 

Gray  sandstone 20 

Alternations  of  reddish  sandstones  and  shales  and  gray  sandstone, 
with  thin  layers  of  clay  ironstone  and  a  layer  of  coaly 
shale about  300 

This  is  evidently  very  like  some  of  the  more  barren  parts  of  the 
Joggins  shore,  especially  near  the  lower  part  of  the  coal  measures. 
I  may  remark,  however,  that  if  the  section  at  Malagash  was  exposed 
in  a  cliff  like  that  of  the  Joggins,  I  have  no  doubt  that  more  beds 
with  erect  plants  would  appear.  The  erect  tree  mentioned  in  the 
section  was  described  and  figured  by  me  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Geolo^cal  Society  in  January  1846.  Mr  Binney  had  described  a 
wmilar  specimen  found  in  Lancashire  in  June  1845  ;  and  before  the 
close  of  1846,  Mr  B.  Browir  of  Sydney  had  described  still  finer 
instances  of  the  same  kind  from  the  Sydney  Coal-field.  These  were 
the  three  first  instances  in  which  the  Stigmaria  was  ascertained  to  be 
the  root  of  the  Sigillariie  of  the  Coal  period ;  and  even  these  were  not 
altogether  sufficient  to  dispel  the  doubts  of  some  geologists.  As  the 
Malagash  tree  is  thus  an  hisloncal  monument  in  the  progress  of 
geology,  I  give  a  sketch  of  it  in  Fig.  59. 


Fig.  69.— £iw(  SigiBai 


1     r^T- 


mu-ked  with  ftimm. 


On  the  south  side  of  Malagash  Cape  and  head  of  Tatamagoucbe 
Bay,  the  Coal  formation  rocks  dip  to  the  southward,  but  are  not  well 
exposed;  and  at  Tatamagouche  Harbour  tve  find  them  dipping  to  the 
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north,  which  they  continue  to  do  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  Cobequid 
Hills  at  New  Annan.  Cape  Malagash  thus  forms  an  anticlinal  ridge, 
which  extends  far  to  the  westward  into  the  interior  of  Cumberland ; 
and  if  we  consider  the  limestone  at  M'Kenzie's  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  Pugwash  and  Napan  limestones,  then  the  trough  between  it  and 
the  New  Annan  Hills  corresponds  to  the  Joggins  trough,  though 
narrower,  and  the  northerly  dipping  beds  of  the  Gulf  shore  correspond 
to  those  north  of  the  Joggins  in  New  Brunswick.  It  is,  however, 
more  probable  that  the  great  Cumberland  trough  is  here,  as  already 
hinted,  split  into  two  by  the  intervention  of  the  Malagash  anticlinal. 
Unless  the  more  important  parts  are  concealed  by  the  imperfection  of 
the  sections,  the  whole  Carboniferous  series  appears  here  to  be  less 
fully  developed  than  on  the  western  coast  of  the  county. 

The  beds  seen  with  northerly  dip  at  Tatamagouche,  and  thence  to 
New  Annan,  have  the  aspect  of  those  of  the  Upper  Coal  formation. 
They  constitute  a  belt  extending  along  the  coast  and  connecting  the 
Cumberland  coal  area  with  that  of  Pictou.  Though  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  county  of  Cumberland,  they  may  be  noticed  here. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  French  River  are  gray  sandstones  and  shales, 
containing  a  few  Endogenites^  Calamites,  and  pieces  of  lignite,  impreg- 
nated with  copper  ores.  Beneath  these  appears  a  series  of  brownii^ 
red  sandstones  and  shales,  with  a  few  gray  beds,  occupying,  in  a 
regular  descending  series,  about  six  miles  of  the  river  section.  They 
contain,  in  a  few  places,  nodules  of  copper  glance  (gray  sulphuret  of 
copper) ;  they  are  often  rippled,  and  contain  branching  fucoidal  marks. 
On  one  of  the  rippled  slabs  I  found  marks  consisting  of  four  footprints 
of  an  animal.  They  were  three  inches  and  a  half  apart,  and  each 
exhibited  three  straight  marks  as  if  of  claws.  These  were  described 
in  1843 ;  and  in  the  following  year  I  discovered  at  the  same  place 
another  series  of  footsteps  of  different  form.  Neither  of  these  were 
sufficiently  well  marked  to  give  any  definite  information  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  animal  that  produced  them  ;  but  I  am  now  convinced 
that  they  must  have  been  the  traces  of  reptilian  animab.  In  my  paper 
sent  to  the  Geological  Society  in  1844, 1  find  the  following  remarks : — 

**When  examining  the  red  sandstones  near  Tatamagouche  last 
summer,  I  found  in  one  of  the  beds  a  few  footmarks  of  an  unknown 
animal,  specimens  of  which  were  sent  to  this  society.  They  were 
mere  scratches  made  by  the  points  of  the  toes  or  claws,  and  therefore 
could  give  few  indications  of  the  form  of  the  feet  which  produced 
them.  Their  arrangement,  however,  appeared  to  indicate  that  the 
animal  was  a  biped,  and  their  form  is  quite  analogous  to  that  of  the 
marks  left  by  our  common  sandpiper,  when  running  over  a  firm  sandy 
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fhore.  Oa  a  nfaseqneBt  rrmwi—ttoa  of  tike  ame  pbee,  I  Umad  a 
serieE  of  fbocmariu  of  anotifter  JubttL  aad  obtaned  a  dab  with  eaats 
of  eigjbt  impfesaoBiw  whi^  I  send  witk  tkti  paper.  In  tkis  jyecJinen 
tike  tncks  are  wjmewliat  iojared  bj  tbe  lam-Baiks  wkid  eover  ^be 
dab,  and  the  claj  in  which  ther  were  made  was  piobaU j  too  soft  to 
gire  good  impressions;  it  has.  howeTer.  pieaerred  a  fnnow  whidi 
moet  have  been  caused  br  the  bodj  or  tafl  of  the  animal  tniKng  over 
it.  Manj  of  the  beds  in  the  nesghbomhood  of  that  containing  these 
footmarks  are  rippled,  rain-marked.  or  coTered  widi  worm-tracka; 
and  as  Hich  indications  of  a  littoral  origin  are  not  infrequent  in  odier 
parts  of  the  Newer  Coal  formation,  it  mav  be  anticipated  that  many 
interesting  relies  of  terrestrid  animals  will  in  fiitnre  be  diseoveied. 
At  present,  bowerer,  as  no  quarrying  operadons  are  carried  on  in  the 
red  beds,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  access  to  the  eurfiMes  on  which  tracks 
mi^it  be  expected  to  occur.  The  only  vegetable  remains  fonnd  in 
€be  red  sandstones  of  Taiamagouche  are  some  of  those  irr^olar 
branching  stains  which  hare  been  conadered  as  fuooidd  marks ;  but 
in  a  bed  of  gray  sandstone  above  the  strata  containing  tracks,  I  found 
Calami^  Endogenitetj  Siigmcaia  ficoidesj  and  fragments  of  carbcmiaed 
wood.  In  a  fragment  from  a  dark  cdcareous  bed  near  this  plneCy  I 
found  a  portion  of  a  fossil  plant  covered  with  shells  of  a  spedes  of 
Spirorbis,  and  a  few  small  scales  of  ganoid  fishes/' 

It  will  be  observed  that  ram-marks  are  mentioned  as  found  with 
these  footsteps,  and  I  have  now  in  my  collection  specimens  from  this 
place,  I  believe  the  first  ever  observed  in  the  Carboniferous  system ; 
though  much  finer  specimens  were  found  shortly  afterwards  by  Mr 
Brown  at  Sydney,  and  described  by  him  and  by  Sir  C.  LyeU. 

In  the  French  River  section,  the  northerly  dips  of  the  Cod  measures 
increase  in  approaching  the  hills,  the  lowest  beds  dipping  at  an  angle 
of  30^  Not  far  from  the  base  of  the  hills,  there  is  a  small  bed  of  coal, 
with  some  gray  shales  and  sandstones  and  a  thin  bed  of  limestone. 

Useful  Minerals  of  the  Cumberland  Coal-field. 

Coal. — ^The  principal  deposit  of  this  minerd  now  worked  in  Cum- 
berland is  the  Joggins  main  seam,  consisting  of  two  beds,  three  feet 
six  inches  and  one  foot  six  inches  thick,  with  a  clay  parting  between, 
varying  from  one  foot  to  a  few  inches.  It  is  a  free-burning  bitumin- 
ous cod  of  fdr  quality.  It  is  extracted  by  two  shafts  worked  by 
horse-gins,  and  the  cod  is  carried  to  the  loading  pier  by  a  rdlway 
indine.  The  mine  is  drained  by  a  level  run  out  to  the  shore,  and 
consequently  is  not  worked  below  the  level  of  high  tide.      The 
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General  Mining  Association  are  the  lessees  of  this  mine.  The 
quantity  of  coal  shipped  in  1851  was  only  2400  chaldrons.  In  1864 
it  had  risen  to  6053  tons,  and  in  1866  to  8478.  It  was  exported 
principally  to  St  John,  New  Brunswick. 

Takmg  into  account  the  comparative  thickness  of  the  seams,  and 
the  facilities  for  extraction  and  shipment,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  bed  at  present  worked  is  the  best  in  the  section ;  which,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  is  remarkable  for  the  great  number  and  small 
thickness  of  its  coal-seams.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  some 
of  the  others,  especially  the  principal  beds  in  Groups  XI.  and 
XIII.  of  the  section,  might  be  mined  with  profit.  Since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  former  edition  of  this  work  one  of  these.  No.  29a  of 
the  section,  has  been  opened.  The  great  disadvantage  on  the  Jogging 
coast  is  the  want  of  safe  anchorage  for  shipping,  which  can  be 
protected  only  by  expensive  piers  and  breakwaters.  Since  the 
expiry  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  General  Mining  Association, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  obviate  this  disadvantage  by  opening 
mines  on  the  banks  of  the  Hebert  and  Maccan  Rivers.  Six  com- 
panies have  opened  works  in  this  part  of  the  district,  under  the 
names  of  the  "  Victoria,"  "  Maccan,"  "  Chiegnecto,"  "  Lawrence," 
**  St  George,"  and  "  New  York  and  Acadia"  Mines.  The  beds  which 
they  work  appear  to  be  of  similar  character  with  those  of  the  Joggins, 
of  which  they  are  the  direct  continuation.  It  is  questionable, 
however,  whether  the  shafts  of  these  new  mines  have  yet  opened  the 
best  beds  of  coal,  nor  does  it  seem  certainly  known  with  which  of 
the  seams  at  the  Joggins  those  opened  correspond.  At  the  Victoria 
Mine,  according  to  Mr  Rutherford,  there  are  three  seams.  The 
upper  seam  is  sixteen  feet  above  the  middle,  and  this  fifty-three  feet 
above  the  lowest.  The  upper  seam  is  one  foot  ten  inches  thick,  the 
middle  three  feet,  and  the  lower  has  three  feet  of  coal  divided  by 
two  partings  of  fire-clay.  These  beds  are  probably  on  the  horizon 
of  Coal-groups  29  and  30  of  the  coast  section.  According  to  the  same 
authority,  the  Lawrence  Mine,  which  adjoins  the  Victoria  on  the  east 
side  of  Hebert  River,  has  opened  two  seams  of  coal,  each  two  feet 
six  inches  thick,  and  separated  by  a  vertical  thickness  of  twenty  feet. 
In  the  Maccan  Mine,  eastward  of  the  Lawrence,  two  seams  have  been 
opened,  only  one  of  which,  two  feet  four  inches  thick,  is  at  present 
worked.  The  Chiegnecto,  St  George,  and  New  York  and  Acadia 
Mines  are  all  on  the  same  seam,  which  presents  different  characters 
from  those  in  the  above-mentioned  mines.  Its  section  in  the 
Chiegnecto  Colliery  is  thus  given  by  Mr  Rutherford : — 
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This  bed  contains  no  less  than  ten  feet  eight  inches  of  coal^  and  is 
consequently  the  thickest  yet  observed  in  this  section.  It  may  be  com- 
pared with  Coal-group  29  of  the  coast  section.  In  the  adjoining  area, 
the  St  George,  the  amount  of  coal  appears  to  diminish  to  seven  feet 
eight  inches  while  the  clay  partings  increase.  This  fact  shows  how 
hopeless  it  is  to  attempt  to  identify  coal-seams,  even  a  few  miles 
distant,  by  their  minute  structure.  It  seems,  however,  not  unlikely 
that  all  the  beds  above  referred  to,  as  worked  on  the  Hebert  and 
Maccau  Hi%*ors,  belong  to  the  lower  series  of  workable  seams  at  the 
Joggins  comU  i^ud  that  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  main  seam  has 
not  yet  been  disoox^ered.  Still  I  would  not  venture  to  be  at  all  positive 
as  to  this ;  but  n^erely  throw  it  out  as  a  suggestion  to  explorers,  who 
might  |verha|)s  discover  the  outcrop  of  the  main  seam  to  the  south- 
wani  of  the  mines  now  worked. 

Tlie  q\mntity  of  ci>al  extracteil  in  1866  from  the  new  mines  above 
mentioned  was  9374  tons,  making,  with  that  from  the  Joggins  mines, 
17»852  tons. 

About  twenty  miles  south-east  of  the  Joggins  shore,  at  a  place 
called  Spriiighill,  Coal  measures  appear  with  a  dip  to  the  north, 
tndicAting«  with  their  position  not  many  miles  from  the  base  of  the 
Oobequid  Hills,  that  they  belong  to  the  southern  side  of  the  Cumber- 
land tn>ugh.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  coal-seams 
of  this  place,  but  one  of  them  is  variously  stated  at  eight  and  twelve 
feet  in  thickness,  and  the  coal  is  of  good  quality.  The  Springhill 
bed  is  at  too  great  distance  from  navigable  water  to  permit  it  to  be 
mined  at  present  for  exportation.  It  forms  part  of  the  reserve  stores 
of  coal,  waiting  for  their  full  development  till  railways  extend  across 
the  country,  or  till  domestic  manufactures  demand  supplies  of  mineral 
Aiel  within  the  province.    The  present  inland  demand  might,  however. 
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permit  it  to  be  mined  on  a  small  scale ;  and  could  a  railway  be  con- 
structed, it  might  be  profitably  employed  in  smelting  the  rich  iron 
ores  of  the  Londonderry  mines.  Should  railway  communication  be 
established  between  Cumberland  and  Halifax  on  the  one  side,  and 
New  Brunswick  on  the  other,  this  coal  area  would  at  once  become 
important 

The  following  assays  show  the  qualities  of  samples  of  Joggins  and 
Springhill  coal  examined  by  me ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
specimen  from  Springhill  was  from  the  outcrop  of  the  seam,  and 
therefore  probably  injured  by  weathering. 

Assay  of  Joggins  Coal  from  the  Main  Seam, 

The  specimen  is  bright  coal  of  uniform  texture,  with  straight  joints 
containing  films  of  iron  pyrites  and  calcareous  matter. 

Moisture           .....  2*5 

Volatile  combustible  matter                .  36*3 

Fixed  carbon                              .         .  56*0 

Reddish-gray  ashes           .         .         .  5*2 
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Assay  of  Springhill  Coal. 

The  specimen  is  a  compact  coal,  less  bright  than  that  of  the  Joggins, 
and  without  films  of  pyrites,  though  it  contains  some  sulphur  intimately 
mixed  with  it. 

Moisture 1*8 

Volatile  combustible  matter 28*4 

Fixed  carbon 56*6 

Reddish  ashes 13*2 
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From  the  character  given  of  the  Springhill  coal  by  persons  who 
have  used  it,  I  should  infer  either  that  its  quality  has  been  overrated, 
or  that  my  specimen  is  inferior  to  the  average  quality. 

The  above  assays  show  that  the  Joggins  coal  much  resembles  that 
of  Sydney,  C.  B.,  while  the  Springhill  coal  is  more  like  that  of  Pictou. 
See  assays  of  these  coals  farther  on. 

The  structure  of  the  Cumberland  coal-field  warrants  the  expectation 
that  the  Springhill  seam  may  be  traced  toward  the  coast  of  Chiegnecto 
Bay,  perhaps  to  the  vicinity  of  Apple  River,  where  a  very  small  bed  of 
coal  haa  been  discovered,  and  also  in  the  opposite  direction.     Attempts 
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which  have  been  made  by  a  mining  engineer  in  the  service  of  the 
General  Mining  Association  to  effect  the  former  of  these  results,  have, 
however,  been  unsuccessful ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  beds  in  the 
vicinity  of  Springhill  are  in  a  much  more  disturbed  condition  than 
those  on  the  Joggins  shore. 

In  like  manner,  it* is  a  perfectly  fair  inference  that  the  seams  which 
appear  in  the  coast  section  of  the  Joggins,  must  extend  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  trough,  far  into  the  interior  of  the  country ; 
though  whether  they  improve  or  deteriorate  in  their  eastern  extension 
is  not  at  present  known.  It  appears  certain,  however,  that  the  coal 
measures  are  less  fully  developed  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland 
Strait  than  on  the  western  coast,  and  the  seams  which  have  hithe^ 
been  found  in  them  are  very  small. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  inferred,  that  in  the  event  of  the  interior  of 
the  Cumberland  district  being  opened  up  by  railway  communication, 
the  localities  offering  the  greatest  prospects  of  valuable  discoveries 
are, — 1«/,  The  line  of  country  extending  E.S.E.  from  the  Joggins 
towanl  the  branch  of  the  River  Philip  called  Black  River ;  and,  2dj  A 
lino  cxtonding  east  and  west,  and  passing  through  Springhill. 

Ci(\y  IroMtone  occurs  in  the  Joggins  section  and  elsewhere,  in 
ballH  in  the  shales,  and  in  irregular  bands.  None  of  these  deposits 
are  at  pro80iit  of  any  economical  importance ;  though,  could  smelting 
works  be  established  in  connexion  with  the  Londonderry  ores,  a 
considerable  additional  supply  of  clay  ironstone  could  be  procured 
ftom  the  Coal  measures,  and  might  be  of  much  value. 

Orindstone  is  one  of  tlie  most  important  productions  of  the  Cumber- 
land coal-field.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  mechanical  qualities 
on  which  this  rock  depends  for  its  value.  The  principal  localities  of 
the  quarries  are  Seaman's  Cove  and  Ragged  Reef;  the  beds  at  the 
former  being  below  the  productive  Coal  measures,  those  at  the  latter 
above  them.  In  smaller  quantities,  grindstones  are  obtained  from  a 
number  of  other  beds  and  reefs  along  the  coast,  and  also  from  the 
continuation  of  these  beds  on  the  estuary  of  the  Hebert  River,  and 
from  the  geological  equivalents  of  the  beds  at  Seaman's  Cove,  where 
they  reappear  in  New  Brunswick.  Forty-six  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ninety-six  grindstones  were  made  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1861,  the 
greater  part  in  Cumberland.  Grindstones  are  also  quarried  in  the 
sandstones  on  tlie  eastern  coast  of  Cumberland ;  and  at  Wallace  there  are 
valuable  beds  of  freestone  which  have  been  quarried  for  exportation. 

Limestone  and  Ot/psum  abound  in  the  line  of  country  extending 
from  Minudie  to  Pugwash  and  Wallace.  The  former  especially  occurs 
in  very  thick  beds  at  Napan  River  and  at  Pug>vash ;  and  these  are 
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also  the  principal  localities  of  gypsum,  which  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  be  so  abundant  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  of  this 
county  as  in  those  of  Hants  and  Colchester. 

A  singular  variety  of  limestone  occurs  in  a  number  of  places  on 
the  Joggins  shore.  It  is  the  black  bituminous  limestone,  so  often 
referred  to  in  the  section.  This  substance,  though  not  in  sufficiently 
thick  beds  to  compete  with  the  larger  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones 
for  ordinary  purposes,  is  the  most  valuable  limestone  in  the  county 
for  application  as  a  manure,  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  contained  in  it,  in  the  form  of  scales  and  bones  of  fish. 
In  consequence  of  its  containing  this  valuable  ingredient,  it  is  worth 
to  the  farmer  more  than  three  times  the  price  of  ordinary  limestone, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  extensively  worked  for  agricultural 
purposes,  when  the  use  of  mineral  manures  becomes  more  general 
among  the  farmers  of  Cumberland.  It  is  possible  that  even  at  present 
the  lime  from  the  richest  of  these  beds  would  be  sufficiently  appreciated 
on  trial  to  allow  them  to  be  profitably  worked. 

The  soils  resting  on  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Cumberland  are  very 
various  in  their  quality,  and  run  in  lines  across  the  county  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  strikes  of  the  groups  of  beds  from  which  the 
materials  of  the  surface  soils  have  been  derived.  Rich  loamy  and 
calcareous  soils  generally  accompany  the  limestones,  gypsums,  and 
marly  clays  and  sandstones  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  system.  The 
soils  of  the  coal  measures  vary  from  light  and  sometimes  stony  sands 
to  stiff  clays.  The  Upper  Coal  formation  produces  soils  approaching 
somewhat  to  those  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series.  Hence  along 
the  north  side  of  the  Cobequid  Hills  we  have  a  broad  band  of  good 
soil,  and  a  similar  one  extending  across  the  northern  part  of  the  county, 
while  between  these  are  alternate  belts  of  poor  and  rich  soils ;  almost 
the  whole,  however,  being  sufficiently  deep  and  friable  to  be  cultivable. 

The  great  fertility  of  the  marsh-lands  of  the  western  coasts  and 
rivers,  and  the  almost  exclusive  attention  of  the  population  on  many 
parts  of  the  eastern  shore  to  lumbering  and  shipbuilding,  have  caused 
the  value  of  the  upland  soils  of  Cumberland  to  be  much  underrated ; 
but  they  are  now  constantly  rising  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  of 
the  county,  and  will  do  so  more  and  more  as  improved  methods  of 
cultivation  become  more  generally  diffused  and  appreciated. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  CARBONIFEROUS  SYSTEM— Con/uncei. 

C1RB0NIPER0U8  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK— GENERAL  OBSERVA- 
TIONS— STRUCTURE  OF  THE  COAL- FIE LI>— LOWER  CARBONIFEROUS 
ROCKS — FOSSILS — USEFUL   MINERALS. 

The  coal  measures  of  the  Joggins,  dipping  to  the  south-west,  extend 
in  the  direction  of  their  strike  across  Chiegnecto  Bay  to  Cape  Meran- 
guin  and  the  North  Joggins,  where  the  gray  and  red  sandstones  of 
the  Millstone^grit  and  lower  portion  of  the  Coal  measures  are  well  seen 
on  the  coast,  dipping  S.  10*  W.  at  an  angle  of  id"".     On  tracing  these 
beds  a  little  to  the  northward,  they  become  vertical  and  dip  to  the 
north,  forming  an  anticlinal.     This  anticlinal  appears  to  extend  to  the 
north-westward  up  the  bay,  for  at  Fort  Cumberland  the  first  rocks 
that  we  see  on  entering  New  Brunswick  are  coarse  gray  sandstones 
dipping  to  the  northward.     This  dip  continues  as  far  as  the  east  side 
of  the  Petitcodiac  River,  where  the  highest  beds  are  seen  at  the  ferry 
below  Dorchester.     They  are  gray  sandstones,  with  Calamites,  Stem- 
b^rgia^  and  trunks  of  coniferous  trees  ;  and  beneath  them,  extending 
along  the  coast  to  the  southward,  is  a  great  series  consisting  principally 
of  reddish  beds.     I  have  no  doubt  that  the  whole  of  these  beds  belong 
to  the  older  part  of  the  Coal  formation.     Nothing  newer  is  seen  in 
this  neighbourhood ;  for  at  Dorchester  and  Fort  Folly  Point,  and  at 
Hopewell,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ferry,  the  same  gray  sandstones 
reappear  with  southerly  dips,  and  with  fossils  of  the  same  species. 
The  dip  varies  from  S.S.E.  to   S.£.     If  we  follow  this  series  in 
descending  order  to  the  northward,  up  the  Memramcook  River,  we 
lOon  come  to  conglomerate,  limestone,  and  thin-bedded  bituminous 
and  calcareous  shales,  all  belonging  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Petitcodiac,  we  find  a  similar  descending  series 
toward  the  great  metamorphic  band  ending  in  Shepody  Mountain, 
and  which  consists  of  rocks  older  than  the  Carboniferous  system. 
The  order  of  succession  seen  here  is  as  follows,  though  there  may  be 
important  omissions  in  the  list,  as  the  sections  are  not  continuous : — 
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1.  Gray  sandstone,  often  coarse  and  pebbly,  with  shales  and  conglo- 

merate, Hopewell  Ferry,  etc.  These  beds  perhaps  correspond  to 
the  great  sandstone  ledges  of  Seaman's  Quarries,  Joggins.  They 
may  be  traced  through  Albert  County  to  the  south-west  for  a 
considerable  distance. 

2.  Reddish  sandstones  and  shales. 

3.  Limestone  and  gypsum. 

4.  Red  sandstone  and  conglomerate. 

5.  Gray  and  dark-coloured  conglomerate. 

6.  Calcareo-bituminous  shales  of  the   Albert   Mine,    Hillsborough. 

These  beds  appear  here  to  lie  at  the  very  base  of  the  lower 
Carboniferous  series.     (See  Section,  Fig.  60.) 

Fig.  60. — Oenercd  Arrangement  of  the  Strata  between  South  Joggina  and  Albert  Mine, 
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The  Lower  Carboniferous  and  Millstone-grit  series  of  southern  New 
Brunswick  thus  appear  to  consist  of  the  same  elements  as  in  the  part 
of  Nova  Scotia  just  described,  with  the  exception  of  the  occurrence 
of  a  representative  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Coal  measures  in  the 
bituminous  shales  of  Hillsborough.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Albert 
Mine  these  seem  to  be  the  lowest  member  of  the  series ;  but  Professor 
Bailey  describes  a  lower  conglomerate  as  underlying  shales,  similar  to 
those  of  Hillsborough,  farther  west  at  the  Pollet  River.  In  1852,  I 
determined  the  geological  age  of  the  Albert  deposits  on  stratigraphical 
grounds,  and  since  that  time  Mr  C.  F.  Hartt  has  added  the  confirmatory 
evidence  of  fossils,  having  found  specimens  of  Cyclopteris  Acadica  and 
Lepidodendron  corrugatum^  the  characteristic  plants  of  this  portion 
of  the  Carboniferous  series,  as  seen  in  the  cliffs  at  Horton  Bluff  in 
Nova  Scotia,  to  be  described  in  the  sequel. 

At  the  Albert  Inline,  the  geologist  stands  at  the  extremity  of  a  long 
range  of  metamorphic  (Devonian)  rocks,  stretching  along  the  south 
coast  of  New  Brunswick,  and  terminating  in  Shepody  Mountain.  The 
Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  bend  around  the  end  of  this  ridge,  and  are 
thrown  off  from  its  north-east  and  north-west  sides.  On  the  former 
they  extend  in  a  belt  of  no  great  breadth  to  Salisbury  Cove,  beyond 
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which  thej  appear  only  in  detached  patches,  the  most  western  of 
whkh,  on  the  coa^  eastward  of  St  John,  are  those  of  Qoaco  and 
Gardiner^s  Creek.  On  die  northeni  side  these  beds  occnpj  a  broad 
belt  of  coantry,  extending  along  the  vaDeTS  of  the  Petitcodiac  and 
Kennebeckasis  RiTers«  and  in  part  limited  on  the  north-west  by  another 
metamor^^c  ridge,  stretching  from  the  great  area  of  snch  rocks  lying 
on  die  St  John  Rirer  to  die  eminence  known  as  Bottemnt  Ridge. 
The  belt  thus  limited,  and  which  eictends  for  nearly  eighty  miles,  with 
a  breadth  of  firom  sixteen  to  twenty  mQes.  af^iears  to  consist  wholly 
of  beds  of  the  three  lowest  divisions  of  the  Carboniferons  period.  The 
Lower  Carboniferons  Coal  measures  and  their  associated  conglomerates 
skurt  the  northern  side  of  die  Shepody  range,  and  are  succeeded  by 
the  marine  limestones  and  gypsums^  These  appear  to  be  brought  up 
by  an  undulation  in  the  middle  of  the  vaUey  at  Sussex  Vale,  and  they 
reappear  on  the  vuMth  side  of  the  Kennebeckasis.  skirting  the  exterior 
of  the  metamorphic  belt  of  the  Kingston  series  to  Butternut  Ridge 
ahreadv  mentioned. 

Doubling  an>und  the  metamorphic  promontory  near  Butternut  Ridge, 
the  Lower  Carbomferous  outcrop  extends  in  a  narrow  and  somewhat 
curved  band  to  the  west,  till  it  reaches  Oromocto  Lake  and  the  Maga- 
guadavic  River,  near  the  line  of  the  St  Andrew's  R^way.  It  then 
bends  sharply  to  the  north-east.  and«  in  so  far  as  known,  runs  directly, 
though  with  many  minor  curves  and  detached  outliers^  to  the  Bay  dc 
Chaleur,  skirting  the  margin  of  the  broad  Silurian  area  of  northern 
New  Brunswick.  One  of  the  most  important  outliers  is  that  on  the 
Tobique  Kiver.*  In  so  far  as  this  series  has  been  examined,  it  has 
been  describevl  by  l\otessor  Bailey  and  his  associates-}-  as  composed 
of  red  cimglomerates«  red  sandstones,  and  red  shales,  with  beds  of 
limestone  and  g}'|^iim,  and  in  places  penetrated  and  overlaid  by 
tra|)(H>an  rooks,  by  which  some  of  the  beds  appear  to  have  been  con- 
siderably altered.  These  eruptions  of  volcanic  rock  I  suppose  to  be 
of  much  older  date  than  those  of  the  Trias^  and  to  be  similar  to  those 
which  occur  in  the  Lower  t^arbouiferous  of  Xo>-a  Scotia,  and  which 
will  be  dcscribeil  in  the  sequel. 

Frvnn  the  aWvo  description,  it  appears  that  the  line  of  outcrop  of 
the  Lower  Carboniferv>us  is  bent  upon  itself,  forming  an  angle  of  about 
45*,  each  limb  of  which  extends  for  about  150  miles  to  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  The  great  triangular  area  thus  limited, 
except  where  cininected  with  the  Cumberland  area  in  Nova  Scotia  by 
au  isthn\us  a  few  miles  in  breadth,  includes  an  area  of  nearlv  6000 

t  K^^jvrf  v>n  0«alo^  of  S*»athem  New  nniiL<\rick,  IS<»5. 
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square  miles,  and  is  occupied  by  rocks  of  the  Coal  formation.  Under 
these  rocks  the  Lower  Carboniferous  beds  no  doubt  extend ;  and  in 
some  localities  they  are  in  part  exposed  at  the  surface  by  the  slight 
undulations  which  affect  the  widely  distributed  and  nearly  horizontal 
beds  of  this  extensive  Coal  formation  area. 

In  the  first  edition  of  '^  Acadian  Geology/'  I  did  not  attempt  any 
general  description  of  the  New  Brunswick  Carboniferous  area;  but 
since  that  time  the  researches  of  Professor  Bailey  and  of  Messrs 
Matthew  and  Hartt,  and  those  of  Professor  Hind,*  with  the  facts 
previously  published  by  Sir  W.  E.  Logan,  and  those  in  the  MS. 
notes  of  the  late  Dr  Robb,  kindly  placed  in  my  hands  by  his  brother, 
Mr  C.  Kobb  of  Montreal,  have  given  much  additional  information. 
I  have  also  had  opportunities  of  examining  the  fossil  plants  collected 
by  Sir  W.  E.  Logan  and  Mr  Hartt,  and  of  visiting  some  additional 
portions  of  this  area.  To  enter  into  the  details  of  the  new  matter  thus 
collected  would  far  exceed  ray  present  space.  I  shall,  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads,  merely  endeavour  to  present  some  of  the  more  important 
facts  and  conclusions : — 

L  Structure  of  the  Coal-field  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  coal  area  of  New  Brunswick  is  remarkable,  as  compared  with 
Nova  Scotia,  for  the  flat  and  undisturbed  condition  of  its  beds,  and 
for  the  comparative  prevalence  of  sandstones.  Indeed,  in  so  far  as 
the  appearances  present  themselves  to  a  cursory  observer,  the  whole 
of  the  Coal  formation  area  of  New  Brunswick  may  be  characterized 
as  a  flat  expanse  of  somewhat  coarse  gray  sandstone.  Other  beds, 
however,  are  not  wanting,  as  conglomerate,  red  sandstone,  and  shales 
of  various  qualities ;  but,  from  the  flatness  of  the  beds  and  general 
small  elevation  of  the  surface,  they  are  not  very  obvious. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  thickness  and  relations  of  the  Coal 
formation  area  of  New  Brunswick,  the  facts  observed  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  province,  between  Bathurst  and  Bay  Verte,  are  of  the 
utmost  importance.  I  have  not  myself  explored  this  region,  having 
seen  it  only  at  a  few  points;  but  Sir  William  Logan  has  given  a 
detailed  section  of  a  portion  of  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Bathurst,  and 
much  information  is  contained  in  the  MS.  notes  and  sections  of  the 
late  Professor  Robb  of  Frederickton  referred  to  above. 

Near  Bathurst,  the  Lower  Carboniferous  or  "  Bonaventure  "  For- 
mation, as  it  has  been  named  by  Logan  in  its  extension  into  Canada, 
is  represented  by  thick  beds  of  red  and  gray  conglomerate,  including 

*  **  ObsenratioDB  on  the  Geology  of  Soathern  New  Brunswick,**  by  Professor  Bailey, 
M.A. ;  Preliminary  Report,  by  H.  Y.  Hind,  M.A.,  etc. 
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red  and  gray  shales,  in  one  of  which  occur  remains  of  plants,  fossilized 
by  the  gray  sulphuret  of  copper,  in  the  manner  often  observed  in  the 
Carboniferous  rocks  of  Nova  Scotia.  Over  these  are  reddish  sand- 
stones of  considerable  thickness,  succeeded  by  gray  sandstones  and 
shales,  including  underclays,  many  fossil  plants,  and  two  thin  beds  of 
coal.  The  thickness  of  these,  as  measured  by  Sir  W.  £.  Logan,  is 
about  400  feet.  These  beds  appear  to  be  on  the  north  side  of  an 
anticlinal  which  runs  out  toward  Shippegan.  South  of  this,  according 
to  Professor  Robb's  observations,  the  dip,  though  slight,  is  to  the  south- 
ward, and  the  gray  and  nearly  horizontal  sandstones  of  the  Miramichi 
River,  which  contain  fossil  plants  and  a  thin  seam  of  coal,  are  in  the 
centre  of  a  great  flat  synclinal  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the 
breadth  of  the  coal-field.  South  of  the  Miramichi,  the  gray  sandstones, 
with  an  opposite  dip,  extend  to  Richebucto,  where  a  small  bed  of 
coal  occurs  at  a  place  called  Coal  Brook,  with  the  accompaniments 
represented  in  Fig.  61. 

Fig.  61. — Section  on  Coal  Creek  near  Richebucto. — Dr  Robb. 
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Under  this,  and  extending  to  Buctouche,  are  reddish  grits,  which 
Professor  Robb  regards  as  a  repetition  of  those  at  Bathurst,  so  that 
we  have  at  Buctouche  an  anticlinal  bringing  up  the  lower  members 
of  the  Carboniferous  series.  From  Buctouche  to  Shediac  the  dips  are 
southerly.  Shediac  Harbour  seems  to  be  near  the  centre  of  another 
flat  synclinal,  and  thence  to  Cape  Tormentin  the  beds  dip  to  the  N.E. 
at  small  angles.  Cape  Tormentin  appears  to  be  in  the  axis  of  an 
anticlinal  form,  extending  inland  toward  the  wide  Lower  Carboniferous 
area  of  Albert  county,  but  on  the  coast  not  bringing  up  anything 
older  than  the  lower  part  of  the  Coal  formation.  The  end  of  this 
undulation,  at  the  extremity  of  Cape  Tormentin,  is  covered  by  a  small 
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patch  of  micaceous  red  sandstone,  which  appears  to  be 'an  outlier 
of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  Bay  Verte 
presents  another  slight  synclinal  undulation,  continuous  apparently 
with  that  which  appears  at  Dorchester  Ferry ;  and  south  of  this  is 
the  anticlinal  which  brings  up  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones  of 
Northern  Cumberland,  and  which  limits  the  coal  trough  of  the  Joggins 
in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  coast  section  above  described,  as  given  in  Professor  Robb's 
manuscripts,  is  included  in  the  general  section  attached  to  the  map, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

It  would  appear  from  this  section,  compared  with  those  farther  inland, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  vicinity  of  Frederickton,  that  in  the  northern 
and  western  part  of  the  New  Brunswick  coal  area  the  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous Formation  is  little  developed,  except  in  the  form  of  grits  and 
conglomerates;  and  that  the  greatest  development  of  the  calcareous 
members  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  and  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
Coal  measures  occurs  in  the  southern  part  of  the  area,  the  principal 
exception  being  the  occurrence  of  limestone  and  gypsum  in  theTobique 
outlier.  The  same  deficiency  occurs  in  Nova  Scotia  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Cobequid  Hills. 

In  the  next  place,  in  so  far  as  ascertained,  the  Coal  formation  proper 
appears  in  New  Brunswick  to  have  a  less  thickness  than  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  to  include  only  two  principal  coal  groups — one  near  the 
base,  and  the  other  near  the  summit.  To  the  former,  I  refer  the 
coals  of  the  coast  near  Bathurst,  of  Richebucto,  and  of  the  vicinity  of 
Frederickton,  unless,  indeed,  the  upper  members  of  the  series  there 
overlap  and  conceal  the  lower;  to  the  latter,  those  of  Miramichi, 
and  possibly  those  of  Cocagne  and  Grand  Lake.  This  would  accord 
also  with  such  evidence  as  fossils  afford,  since,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
shown,*  the  plants  of  the  Coal  measures  near  Bathurst  have  a  Lower 
Coal  formation  aspect ;  those  of  Grand  Lake  are  more  akin  to  those  of 
the  Upper  Coal  formation. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  great  uniformity  of  the  New  Brunswick 
area,  so  far  as  observed,  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  these  exposures 
represent  fairly  its  available  resources  of  coal,  which,  in  that  case,  are 
great  as  to  area,  but  insignificant  as  to  thickness,  and  consequently  as 
to  productive  value.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible,  judging 
from  the  analogy  of  other  countries,  that  there  may  be  portions  of  this 
area  as  yet  unexplored,  in  which  mineral  fuel  may  have  been  more 
bountifully  produced.  Farther,  as  the  Grand  Lake  beds  seem  to 
belong  to  the  Upper  series,  and  borings  already  made  would  indicate 
that  the  Lower  series  may  be  reached  there,  it  would  be  desirable  that 

*  **  Sjnopfiin  of  the  Carboniferous  Flora." 
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effectual  measures  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  their  actual  value, 
either  by  boring  or  by  searching  for  their  outcrops,  and  also  that  the 
Grand  Lake  beds  themselves  should  be  proved  in  their  extension  both 
east  and  west.  In  Nova  Scotia  very  remarkable  changes  of  thickness 
occur  in  the  coal-beds  in  tracing  them  from  one  locality  to  another ; 
and  though  this  is  perhaps  less  likely  in  New  Brunswick,  yet  it  is 
quite  possible  that  more  valuable  beds  than  any  yet  known  may  exist, 
more  especially  in  the  central  part  of  the  area,  where  the  great  flatness 
of  the  beds  and  their  general  covering  with  soil  and  forest  have  pre- 
vented any  effective  exploration. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  coal  mines  at  Grand 
Lake ;  but,  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr  Matthew  before  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  New  Brunswick,  it  appears  that  mining  is  pro- 
secuted at  two  places, — Coal  Ridge  and  Coal  Creek.  At  the  former 
place  the  coal  is  found  in  a  bed  nineteen  inches  in  thickness.  At  the 
latter  the  thickness  is  only  seventeen  inches — the  distance  between 
the  two  localities  being  three  and  a  half  miles.  Only  one  bed  appears 
to  have  been  discovered.  The  dip  of  the  coal  is  to  the  southward  at 
a  very  small  angle. 

Mr  Matthew  states,  in  addition  to  the  considerations  above  mentioned, 
the  very  important  fact,  that  older  slates  are  found  cropping  out  to  the 
surface  about  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Coal  Creek.  This  would 
indicate,  as  he  states,  that  the  Coal  measures  may  be  very  shallow  at 
this  place.  It  gives,  however,  a  probability  that  the  coal-beds  may 
vary  in  productiveness  on  different  sides  of  such  an  island  of  older 
rocks,  as  is  observed  to  be  tlie  case  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  other  words, 
if  the  New  Brunswick  coal  area  is  traversed  by  buried  ridges  of  older 
rocks,  these  may  divide  it  into  subordinate  areas  of  deposit,  some  of 
which  may  be  much  more  valuable  than  others. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  the 
question  as  to  the  actual  value  of  the  coal  area  of  New  Brunswick  can 
be  settled  only  by  the  slow  progress  of  accidental  discovery,  or  by 
boring  operations  undertaken  in  those  places  where  the  upper  series  of 
coal-beds  makes  its  appearance ;  and  that  the  analogy  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  coal  regions  would  indicate  that  the  probability  of  the  occur- 
rence of  large  beds  will  be  greatest  along  the  southern  side  of  the  coal 
area,  and  where  the  Coal  measures  approach  most  closely  to  the  older 
rocks.  Of  course,  it  would  be  useless  to  bore  so  near  to  these  last  that 
only  the  lower  part  of  the  Carboniferous  series  would  be  penetrated. 
It  is  where  indisputable  indications  exist  of  the  presence  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Coal  measures  that  such  trials  should  be  made ;  and  the 
best  scientific  advice  as  to  locality  should  be  secured  before  entering 
on  expensive  operations. 
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2.  Tkt  Lower  Carboniferous  Coal  Formation  in  Nem  Brunswick. 

ThiB  remarkable  group  of  rocks,  wbich  does  not  appear,  bo  far  as 
known,  ia  the  coal  area  of  Cumberland,  tbough  it  ia  developed  in  other 
parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  appears  in  New  Brunswick  to  be  of  considerable 
thickness,  and  can  be  traced  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dorchester  for 
itome  distance  along  the  north  side  of  the  coatit  range  of  metamorpbic 
hills.  It  is  characterized  by  tbe  same  species  of  fossil  plants  as  at 
llorton  Bluff  in  Nova  Scotia,  and,  like  tbe  beds  at  that  place,  these 
are  rich  in  remains  of  fishes.  They  differ,  however,  from  the  rocks  of 
similar  age  in  Nova  Scotia  by  the  remarkable  development  of  highly 
bituminous  shales  in  connexion  with  cuneidcrable  deposits  of  an 
asphaitic  mineral,  to  which  the  name  "  Alhertite"  has  been  given, 
and  which  is  highly  valued  as  a  material  for  the  manufacture  of  coal 
oil  and  illuminating  gas.  I  examined  these  deposits  in  1852,  in  the 
company  of  Sir  Charles  Lycll,  and  shall  first  give,  without  any 
material  alteration,  the  account  of  the  locality  as  I  then  saw  it,  and 
as  it  was  described  in  the  first  edition  of  thiit  work,  adding  a  sura- 
maiy  of  more  recent  observations,  and  the  new  conclusions  to  which 
they  lead. 

Albert  Mine,  Hillsborough. — The  beds  at  this  place  are  thin-bedded 
shales,  composed  of  extremely  fine  indurated  clay  with  much  bitu- 
minous matter.  Some  of  them  contain  much  lime,  and  when  this  is 
dissolved  away  by  the  weather  or  by  an  acid,  the  bituminous  matter 
remains  in  the  form  of  light  porous  flakes,  resembling  half-decayed 
hark.  These  shales  contain  great  numbers  of  fossil  fishes  in  a  remark- 
ably perfect  state.  They  are  flattened  by  pressure ;  but  their  forms 
are  perfectly  preserved,  and  the  fins  are  as  perfect  as  they  were  in  life. 
They  belong  to  the  genus  Palteonisciui,  and  are  probably  identical 
with  some  of  those  in  the  Coal  formation  of  Nova  Scotia  (Fig.  62), 

FiR.  62.— /Wiconisnii  Alberli  [?j— Jaekaon. 


but  they  have  been  buried  in  such  a  maoner  that  every  scale  is  in  ita 
place,  instead  of  htang  scattered  about,  as  at  the  Joggios  and  in  the 
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CarboniferouB  rocks  generally.  The  shales  containing  these  fosnls 
have  been  singularly  disturbed  and  contorted,  and  they  contain  a  vein 
of  a  remarkably  pure  and  beautiful  bituminous  substance,  allied  to 
pitch-coal,  and  of  great  value  as  a  material  for  gas-making.  This 
substance  unfortunately  became  a  subject  of  litigation ;  and  as  one 
point  in  dispute  was  whether  it  should  be  called  coal  or  asphaltum, 
scientific  gentlemen  were  summoned  from  the  United  States  as 
witnesses,  and  the  most  discordant  opinions  were  given,  both  as  to 
the  name  of  the  mineral  and  its  geological  age.  This  was  not 
wonderful  in  the  circumstances,  for  the  substance  was  really  a  new 
material,  intermediate  between  the  most  bituminous  coals  and  the 
asphalts,  and  the  geologists  examined  had  enjoyed  very  few  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  that  very  remarkable  group  of  Lower  Carboniferous 
rocks  to  which  the  deposit  belongs.  Consequently  some,  in  all  sin- 
cerity, called  the  mineral  coal,  others  asphalt ;  and  some  maintained 
that  it  was  in  the  true  Coal  formation,  while  others  believed  it  to  be 
in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  Only  one  of  the  geologists  employed,  Dr 
Percival  of  New  Haven,  assigned  the  deposit  to  its  true  geological 
position,  as  subsequently  i^scertained  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  the 
writer,  and  stated  above.  To  give  an  idea  of  this  singular  deposit,  I 
quote  the  following  details  from  a  paper  contributed  by  me  to  the 
Geological  Society  of  London  : — 

"  The  pit  for  the  extraction  of  the  mineral  is  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  Frederick's  Brook,  a  small  stream  running  eastwardly  into 
the  Petitcodiac,  and  near  the  junction  of  two  branches  of  the  brook. 
In  approaching  the  mine  from  the  south,  the  shales  are  seen  in  nearly 
a  horizontal  position  in  a  road-cutting.  This  may  be  a  deceptive 
appearance.  Dr  Percival,  however,  considers  it  the  true  arrangement 
at  this  point.  At  the  pit-mouth  the  beds  dip  to  the  south  at  angles 
of  50°  and  60°,  and  consist  of  gray  and  dark-coloured  thin-bedded 
bituminous  shales ;  and  these  shales  appear  with  similar  dips  on  the 
south  branch  of  the  brook.  The  outcrop  of  the  coal  is  not  now  seen, 
but  in  a  line  with  it  I  observed  a  remarkable  crumpling  and  arching 
of  the  beds  in  the  bank  of  the  brook|  at  the  point  where  the  south- 
wardly dipping  beds  above  noticed  meet  a  similar  or  the  tame  series 
dipping  to  the  north-west;  this  is  represented  in  Fig  63.  The 
outcrop  of  the  coal  in  the  bed  of  the  brook  was,  as  I  was  informed, 
very  narrow,  and  the  appearances  now  presented  are  as  if  the  shales 
had  arched  over  it.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  arch  above  referred 
to,  and  in  the  north  branch  of  the  brook,  are  seen  a  thick  series  of 
bituminous  and  calcareous  shales,  with  three  beds  of  sandstone,  the 
whole  dipping  to  the  north-west  at  a  high  angle.      The  strike  of 
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one  of  the  most  regular  beds  I  found  to  be  S.  18°  W.  magnedc. 
Many  of  the  shales  contain  scales  of  fish,  and  one  of  them  has  n 


peculiar  oolitic  structure,  consisting  of  a  laminated  basia  of  impure 
coaly  matter  or  earthy  bitumen,  with  crystalline  calcareous  grains, 
which  are  removed  by  weathering,  and  leave  a  light  vesicular 
inflammable  residuum  of  very  singular  aspect.  The  shales  are  in 
some  places  remarkably  bent  and  contorted,  as  if  by  lateral  pressurs 
when  in  a  soft  state.  A  part  of  one  of  these  flexures  is  accurately 
represented  in  Fig.  64,  and  illustrates  some  appearances  in  the  mine 
to  be  subsequently  noticed, 

"The  principal  shaft  has  been  Bunk  perpendicularly  from  the 
outcrop  of  the  coal,  and  at  its  bottom  is  sixty-seven  feet  south 
of  it  The  gallery  connecting  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  with  tha 
coal  shows  thin'bcddod  bituminous  shales  with  calcareous  and 
ironstone  bands  and  concretions,  dipping  at  the  end  nearest  the 
coal  S.S.W.,  at  an  angle  of  60°,  though  a  dip  to  tlie  S.E.  is  more 
prevalent  along  this  side  of  the  mine.  The  coal  at  this  place  is  about 
ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  its  upper  surface  dips  N.W.  about  75°.  On 
the  S.E.,  or  under  side,  it  rests  against  the  edges  of  the  somewhat 
contorted  bedn  already  noticed  as  dipping  to  the  southward,  and  on 
the  north-west  side  it  is  overlaid  by  similar  beds  dipping  in  the  same 
direction  with  the  coal,  but  so  much  contorted  as  to  present  on  the 
small  scale  a  most  complicated  and  confused  appearance.  The  coal 
itself,  as  seen  in  mass  underground,  presents  a  beautiful  and  singular 
appearance.  It  has  a  splendent  resinous  lustre  and  perfect  conchoidal 
fracture ;  it  is  perfectly  free  from  mineral  charcoal  and  lines  of  impure 
coal  or  earthy  matter.  It  is,  however,  divided  into  prismatic  pieces 
by  a  great  number  of  smooth  divisional  planes,  proceeding  from  wall 
to  wall,  much  in  the  manner  of  the  cross  structure  seen  in  carbonized 
trees,  and  in  the  streaks  of  pitch-coal  in  the  ordinary  coals.  At  the 
N.W.  side  or  roof,  the  coal  joins  the  rock  without  change.  On  the 
S.E.  side,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  portion  of  coal  a  few  inches  thick. 
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includiDg  angalar  fragments  of  the  shale,  some  beda  of  which  on  thU 
ude  are  veiy  tender  and  cleave  readily  into  rhomboidal  pieces.  The 
cool  enveloping  tliese  fragments  must  have  been  softened  suffidently 
to  allow  them  to  penetrate  it,  bnt  it  has  more  Damerons  and  less 
regular  divisional  planes  than  in  the  ceotral  parts  of  the  maaa,  and 
has  prolmbly  been  shifted  or  crashed  somewhat,  either  when  it  re- 
ceived the  included  fragments  or  subsequently.  Both  at  the  roof 
and  floor,  the  coal  shows  distinct  evidence  of  a  former  pasty  or  fluid 
condition,  in  having  injected  a  pure  coaly  substance  into  the  most 
minute  fiasures  of  the  containing  rocks. 

Fig.  65.— Aebfton  0/  Oe  "AOerl     -,     ,    ,,  ,         ■    a  ,         ,° 

Coal-  10  lU  eontai-^ng  tob,  <u    On  both  roof  and  floor  also,  bnt  cspe- 
teKuttrtkeAaftofOiemimt.       cially  the   latter,   there   are   abundant 
evidences  of  shifting  and  disturbances  in 
the  slickenside  surfaces  with  which  they 
abound.     All  these  appearances  I  have 
endeavoured  to  represent  in   Fig.  65, 
which  agrees  in  the  essential  points  with 
a  similar   figure    given    by    Professor 
Taylor,  who  does  not,  however,  repre- 
sent the  contorted  state  of  the  beds  and  the  crushing  of  the  lower  side 
of  the  coal, 

"  The  levels  of  the  mine  extend  on  both  sides  of  the  shafi  along  the 
course  of  the  coal.  On  the  south-west  they  extend  about  170  feet, 
when  the  coal  narrows  to  a  thickness  of  one  foot.  In  this  direction, 
however,  I  had  not  time  to  examine  them.  In  proceeding  to  the 
N.E.,  the  coal  has  a  general  course  of  N.  50°  E.,  bending  gradually  to 
N,  65°  E.,  and  everywhere  presenting  the  appearances  already  noticed, 
though  attaining,  in  one  place,  a  width  of  thirteen  feet.  At  the  distance 
of  about  200  feet  from  the  shaft,  a  remarkable  disturbance  occurs. 
The  main  body  of  the  coal  bends  suddenly  to  tfie  northward,  its  course 
becoming  N.  29°  £.•  for  about  twenty-five  feet,  when  it  returns  to  a 
course  of  N,  50°  E.  At  the  bend  to  the  northward,  a  small  part  of 
the  vein  proceeds  in  its  original  course,  and  is  stated  by  the  persons 
connected  with  the  mine  to  run  out,  leaving  a  large  irregular  promon- 
tory of  rock  between  it  and  the  main  body  of  the  coal.  This  disturbance 
has  been  variously  represented  as  a  fault,  and  as  a  cutting  of  the  vein 
across  the  strata.  Though  I  confess  that  the  appearances  are  of  a 
puzzling  chamcter,  and  are  but  imperfectly  exposed  in  the  mine,  the 
impression  left  on  my  mind  is,  that  it  is,  on  a  large  scale,  a  flexure 

*  Then  mEuaremeiitB  were  nuuli)  with  >  poeket  priuiutio  compasa.  Thej  Hfhr 
AigYitij  from  tboM  of  Dr  Joduon,  ^Iher  (ram  acddental  rarcumaUiMws,  or  tma  beins 
taken  in  diSvent  levels  of  the  mioe. 
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similar  to  that  represODted  in  Fig.  64,  and  accompanied  by  a  partial 
tearing  asunder  of  the  beds-  It  seems  evident  that  the  beds  mnat 
have  been  in  a  soft  state  at  the  time  when  this  disturhance  occurred, 
although  there  may  have  been  subsequently  some  vertical  shifting, 
especially  on  the  west  side  of  this  '  Jog.' 

"  Beyond  this  flexure,  the  deposit  contracts  in  width,  and  becomes 
more  regular,  and  eventually  its  containing  walls  assume  a  confonnable 
dip  to  the  S.  5°  E.,  at  an  angle  of  69°.  The  appearance  presented  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  in  the  extreme  end  of  the  most  advanced  level,  is 
represented  in  Fig.  66,  where  it  will  be  observed  that  the  S.E.  wall 
still  shows  indications  of  the  prevailing  contortions  of  the  beds,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  cause  the  ends  of 
strata  to  abut  agaiast  the  coal. 

"  At  this  place,  an  exploratory  level,  driven  to 
the  S.E.,  shows  a  series  of  bituminous  shales, 
with  bands  of  ironstone,  dipping  regularly  to  the 
south-eastward.  I  could  not,  in  any  part  of  the 
mine,  find  beds  corresponding  to  the  Stigmaria 
nnderclay  of  ordinary  coal-seams,  though  on  the 
S.E.  side  some  of  the  beds  are  of  a  more  compact 
and  purely  argillaceous  character  than  those  on 
the  N.W.  side  or  roof  of  the  seam.  The  ironstone 
bands  and  fish-bearing  shales  are,  however,  not 
very  dissimilar  from  those  in  some  Cool  measures  of  the  ordinary  Coal 
formation.  They  present  no  indications  of  metamorphism  or  of  the 
passage  of  heated  vapours,  and  all  their  appearances  show  that  their 
bituminous  matter  has  resulted  from  the  presence  of  organic  substances 
at  the  time  of  their  deposition. 

"  It  is  evident  that  all  the  above  phenomena  can  be  explained  on 
the  supposition  that  this  coaly  mass  occupies  a  fissure  running  along 
ma  anticlinal  bend  of  the  strata  ;  and  that,  apart  from  the  character  of 
the  mineral  and  the  containing  beds,  this  would  be  the  most  natural 
explanation.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  the  contorted 
condition  of  the  beds,  indicating  disturbance  when  in  a  soft  state,  and 
the  slickenside  joints,  pointing  to  subsequent  shifts,  we  cannot  refuse 
to  admit  that  a  conformable  bed  of  true  coal,  if  subjected  before  and 
after  its  consolidation  to  such  movements,  might  present  all  the 
appearances  of  complication  and  disturbance  observed  in  this  mass, 
more  especially  if  originally  of  small  extent,  and  thinning  out  toward 
the  edges.  On  this  view  we  should  have  to  suppose, — (1.)  Disturbance 
and  contortion  of  the  beds  while  soft,  and,  at  the  point  m  question,  a 
regnlarandsomewhat  abrupt  arching  of  the  beds;  (2.)  A  fault  throwing 
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down  the  iwuth  side  of  the  arch  along  a  line  coinciding  in  part  of  its 

course  with  the  highly  inclined  underside  of  the  coal  at  the  north  aide 

of  the  arch ;  and  (3.)  Removal  of  the  upper  part  of  the  north  ode  of 

the  arch  by  denudation.     Fig.  67  represents  the  appearances  which 

would  thus  be  produced,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  very  closely 

correspond  with  the  present  condition  of  the  deposit,  not  excepting  its 

thinning  toward  the  surface.     If  this 

be  the  true  explanation,  it  is  probable 

that  the  sunken  south  side  of  the  bed 

has  not  yet  been  reached  in  the  ex- 

cavatiouB.       It    might,    however,    in 

approaching   it   from   above,    show   a 

succession  of  wedge-shaped  included 

masses  of  rock   or  "horses,"  one  of 

which  I  saw  in  the  floor  of  the  lowest 

level.     On  this  view,  also,  the  '  Jog ' 

or  fault  above  described  may  be  a  lateral  bend  received  by  the  bed 

in  the  original  contortion  of  the  strata;  and  at  this  point  the  straight 

fracture,  producing  the  supposed  downthrow,  may  have  left  the  bed, 

and  thus  caused  the  appearance  of  the  vein  running  in  the  former 

course  of  the  bed  along  the  line  of  fault,  and  also  the  greater  regularity 

of  the  bed  beyond  the  '  Jog.'     This  explanation  is  represented  in 

rig.  68." 

As  many  readers  of  this  work  Fig.  68.— TA*  "Jog"  at  Athert  Mat, 
may  be  interested  in  the  controver-  *^j'*n'i'Po«'/rdai»«  toAtl«eof 
sies  respecting  this  mineral,  I  may 
shortly  mention  its  physical  and 
chemical  properties,  and  the  results 
at  which  I  have  arrived  respecting 
its  nature  and  origin. 

The  substance  has  externally  an 
appearance  not  dissimilar  from  the 
ordinary  asphalt  of  commerce  in  its 
purest  forms;  but  it  is  very  much 
less  fusible,  and  differs  in  chemical 
composition.  Its  fracture  is  conchoidal.  Its  lustre  resinous  and 
splendent  or  shining.  Its  colour  and  the  powder  and  streak  on 
porcelain,  black ;  and  it  is  perfectly  opaque.  It  is  verj'  brittle  and 
disposed  to  fly  into  fragments.  Its  hardness  is  3,  nearly,  of  Mohs' 
scale.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1'08  to  I'll  (according  to  Jackson  and 
Hayes).  It  emits  a  bituminous  odour,  and  when  nibbed  becomes 
electric.     In  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  it  intumesces  and  emits  jets  of 
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gas,  bat  does  not  melt  like  asphalt.  In  a  close  tube,  however,  it  can 
be  melted  with  some  intumescence.  In  the  above  characters,  with 
the  exception  of  the  colour  of  the  powder,  it  agrees  more  nearly  with 
the  finer  varieties  o[  Jet  or  Pitch- Coal,  than  with  any  other  substance. 
For  this  reason  I  made  comparative  trials  of  its  composition  and  that 
of  specimens  of  jet  from  Whitby,  with  the  following  results: — 

Albert  Mineral.    Whitby  Jet. 

Water  ....         -4  1-5 

"Volatile  combustible  matter    .     57*2  57*1 

Coke 42-4  414 


100  0  1000 

Ash  in  coke  ...         -27  40 

These  results  indicate  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  proportion  of 
volatile  and  fixed  combustible  matter;  an  ultimate  analysis  might, 
however,  establish  important  differences  of  detail. 

If  we  compare  the  ^^  Albertite,^*  as  it  has  been  named  by  persons 
desirous  of  not  committing  themselves,  with  the  substances  most  nearly 
allied  to  it,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  arriving  at  the  following  conclu- 
sions:— In  its  behaviour  in  the  fire,  chemical  composition,  and  electrical 
properties,  the  substance  is  nearly  allied  to  jet,  from  which,  however, 
it  differs  in  its  extreme  brittleness,  its  greater  uniformity  of  texture, 
and  more  perfect  lustre  and  fracture,  and  also  in  its  black  streak :  a 
character  which  also  separates  it  from  ordinary  bituminous  coal  and 
all  the  varieties  of  asphaltum.  Its  nearest  analogue  in  this  last 
particular  is  Lesmahagow  cannel.  Its  lustre  and  fracture  remarkably 
assimilate  it  to  the  finer  varieties  of  asphalt,  but  its  streak,  mode  of 
combustion,  and  chemical  composition,  effectually  separate  it  from 
them.  On  the  whole,  the  above  considerations,  in  connexion  with  a 
number  of  experiments  made  by  Jackson,  Hayes,  and  others,  and 
published  in  the  Reports  on  the  mineral,  place  the  substance  at  the 
head  of  the  Pitch  Coals  or  Jets,  as  the  purest  variety  of  that  species 
of  bituminous  coal.  It  has,  however,  some  claims  to  be  viewed  as  a 
distinct  mineral  species,  intermediate  between  coals  and  asphalts ;  and 
I  suspect  that  its  chemical  composition  may  approach  to  that  of 
AsphaltcnCj  the  coaly  ingredient  of  the  Asphalts. 

Under  the  microscope,  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  any  organic 
structure,  though  I  have  found  in  some  slices  cells  filled  with  yellow 
resinous  matter,  similar  to  those  that  occur  in  cannel-coal.  Mr  Bacon 
of  Boston,  however,  states  (in  Jackson's  Report),  that  he  has  found 
traces  of  cellular  tissue ;  but  Professor  Quekett  of  London,  after 
examining  many  specimens,  considers  it  destitute  of  organic  structure. 
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Some  specimens  of  the  mineral  are  laminated^  and  have  brilliant 
discs  about  a  line  in  diameter  on  the  surfaces  of  the  laminse.  Under 
the  microscope,  these  discs  exhibit  very  fine  concentric  and  radiating 
lines,  but  they  are  merely  concretionary,  and  in  Pictou  coal  such  discs 
sometimes  occur  in  an  oblique  position  as  regards  the  lamination. 
The  Albertite  has  been  declared  to  be  free  from  sulphur ;  but  minute 
concretions  of  ironstone  and  iron  pyrites  occur  in  it,  and  films  of  iron 
pyrites  line  some  of  the  fissures  of  the  containing  beds.  These 
appearances  are,  however,  rare. 

In  inquiring  into  the  origin  and  mode  of  formation  of  the  deposit, 
the  following  alternatives  present  themselves : — (1.)  It  may  have  been 
a  bed  or  sheet  of  bituminous  matter,  thinning  out  at  the  edges,  like 
that  in  Kent,  U.C.,  described  in  the  Report  of  the  Canadian  Survey 
for  1851-2,*  and  probably  produced  by  the  oxidation  and  hardening 
of  the  liquid  produce  of  naphtha- springs.  (2.)  It  may  be  bituminoua 
matter  melted  by  internal  heat  or  fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  like 
petroleum,  and  poured  into  an  open  fissure,  and  subsequently  consoli- 
dated, as  was  perhaps  the  case  with  the  chapapote  of  Cuba.-]'  (3.)  It 
may,  like  jet  and  other  coals,  have  resulted  from  the  bituminization 
of  woody  matter.  With  respect  to  these  several  hypotheses,  I  can 
merely  state  the  probabilities  which  occur  to  me  from  the  facts  already 
known,  and  which  may  of  course  be  greatly  modified  by  the  more 
perfect  exploration  of  the  deposit. 

On  the  first  of  these  hypotheses,  though  there  is  no  great  improba- 
bility in  supposing  the  deposit  to  have  been  a  conformable  bed,  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  so  large  and  extremely  pure  a  mass  of  bituminous 
matter  could  be  a  deposit  from  springs,  or  that,  without  alteration  of 
the  containing  beds,  it  could  have  assumed  an  aspect  and  consistence 
so  much  akin  to  those  of  coal.  It  also  seems  difficult  on  this  view  to 
account  for  the  deposition,  in  waters  tenanted  by  fish,  of  the  accom- 
panying laminated  bituminous  shales. 

The  second  view  requires  us  to  suppose  that,  after  the  crumpling 
and  contortion  of  the  beds,  and  the  production  of  an  open  fissure,  an 
underlying  portion  of  the  bituminous  shales  was  exposed  to  heat  and 
pressure,  which  caused  its  bituminous  ingredient  to  be  melted,  forced 
upward,  and  consolidated  in  the  upper  and  unaltered  portion  of  the 
beds,  or  that  the  more  liquid  bituminous  matter  naturally  oozed  out  of 
the  containing  rocks.  This  would  account  for  the  occurrence  and 
most  of  the  appearances  of  the  coaly  deposit ;  but  we  must  of  course 
still  suppose  that  the  bituminous  matter  was  originally  produced 
during  the  deposition  of  the  shales,  probably  from  organic  matter. 
♦  Page  90.  t  Taylor,  SUtiAticB  of  Coal. 
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Some  countenance  is  given  to  this  view  by  the  existence  of  petroleum 
springs  at  present  in  the  continuation  of  the  same  deposit,  and  hj  the 
presence  of  minute  fissures  filled  with  the  mineral,  which  might, 
however,  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  pressure  exerted  on  a 
soft  or  semifluid  bed. 

The  hypothesis  of  formation  from  woody  matter,  after  the  manner 
of  coal,  is  also  accompanied  with  serious  difficulties.  The  composition 
of  jet  and  of  recent  bituminous  coal  found  in  peat-bogs,  prove  the 
possibility  of  this  mode  of  formation ;  and  this  is  certainly  the  most 
natural  way  of  accounting  for  the  production  of  the  coaly  and  bitu- 
minous matter  of  the  containing  beds;  but  large  and  pure  beds  of 
coal  are  usually  accompanied  by  evidences  of  growth  m  situ^  and 
accumulations  of  drift-trunks  are  usually  loaded  with  earthy  matter, 
while  none  of  these  conditions  exist  in  the  deposit  in  question.  The 
want  of  the  first  is,  however,  perfectly  consistent  with  the  long  and 
perfect  decomposition  implied  in  this  view,  as  well  as  in  the  homo- 
geneity of  the  mass,  and  the  abundance  of  bitumen  in  the  containing 
shales ;  and  in  a  deposit  containing  so  little  evidence  of  strong  currents 
or  violent  changes,  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  drift 
vegetable  matter  may  have  accumulated  during  long  periods  in  clear 
water.  In  connexion  with  this  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  com- 
parative absence  of  iron  pyrites,  in  connexion  with  the  presence  of 
large  quantities  of  carbonate  of  iron  in  the  shales,  proves*  that  these 
beds  were  deposited  in  fresh  and  very  pure  water,  if  it  be  admitted 
that  their  bitumen  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter. 
Neither  is  the  great  purity  of  the  mineral  an  evidence  against  its 
accumulation  in  the  manner  of  ordinary  coal,  since  varieties  of  coal 
almost  equally  pure  have  long  been  known.-{-  On  this  view,  then, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  of  the  three,  the  Albert  deposit  is 
a  fresh- water  formation  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  belonging  to  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  period,  and  very  singularly  distorted  hy  mechanical 
disturbances. 

The  above  was  the  impression  on  my  mind  in  1855  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  Albertite.  Now,  in  1867,  I  confess  that  it  is  somewhat  modi- 
fied. The  subsequent  explorations  of  the  deposit  have  given  to  it 
more  unmistakably  the  aspect  of  a  vein  or  fissure.  The  remarkable 
veins  of  altered  asphalt  which  I  have  seen  in  the  rocks  of  the  Quebec 
group  at  Point  Leir,  have  afforded  a  parallel  case  more  distinct  in 
its  character.     All  the  more  recent  explorers  who  have  visited  the 

*  See  paper  bj  the  writer  on  the  "  Colouring  Matter  of  Red  Sandstones,"  in  Pro- 
ceedings of  Geological  Society, 
t  See  Asaays  in  Ta^or*s  Statistics  of  Coal. 
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locality — Hitchcock,  Bailey,  and  Hind  raore  especially — have  adopted 
the  theory  of  a  vein  filled  with  bituminous  matter.  I  regard  therefore 
this  mode  of  occurrence,  or  the  second  of  those  above  mentioned,  as 
established,  and  it  only  remains  to  consider  whence  the  si^>plies  of 
liquid  bitumen  could  have  been  obtained.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
assigning  them  to  the  highly  bituminous  Lower  Carboniferous  shales. 
These  beds  are  manifestly  of  the  same  character  with  the  so-called 
"oil  coals"  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  earthy  bitumens  of  Scotland. 
They  must  have  been  beds  of  mud  charged  with  a  great  quantity  of 
finely  comminuted  vegetable  matter,  of  the  nature  of  peaty  mack, 
which  has  become  perfectly  bituminized,  and  which  probably  in  an 
earlier  stage  of  its  formation  was  more  prone  to  ooze  into  fissures  as 
a  liquid  petroleum  than  at  present  The  deposit  of  the  Albert  Mine 
would  thus  be  a  vein  or  fissure  constituting  an  ancient  reservoir  of 
petroleum,  wliich,  by  the  loss  of  its  more  volatile  parts  and  partial 
oxidation,  has  been  hardened  into  a  coaly  substance ;  and  the  examples 
of  similar  phenomena  which  I  have  seen  in  Canada  induce  me  to  believe 
that  the  agency  of  internal  heat  would  not  be  required  to  produce  the 
observed  result  It  is  true  that  one  able  observer  has  supposed  that 
the  supplies  of  petroleum  from  which  the  Albertite  has  been  formed, 
have  been  afforded  by  the  underlying  Devonian  beds ;  but  no  evidence 
exists  of  the  occurrence  of  bituminous  matter  in  these  rocks  in  New 
Brunswick.  The  peculiar  Comiferous  limestone  which  is  the  reservoir 
of  petroleum  in  Canada,  does  not  occur  in  New  Brunswick,  and  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  shales  themselves  contain  abundance  of  the 
material  required.  In  this  view,  though  the  Albert  shales  are  Lower 
Carboniferous,  the  vein  of  Albertite  must  have  been  formed  at  a  later 
period,  after  the  beds  had  begun  to  experience  disturbance.  In  this 
as  in  other  respects  the  deposit  of  this  curious  mineral  differs  remark- 
ably from  ordinary  coal,  which  always  constitutes  conformable  beds 
contemporaneous  with  the  enclosing  strata. 

With  regard  to  the  original  formation  of  the  shales,  their  lamination 
and  their  great  thickness,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  their  material,  show 
that  their  formation  was  gradual,  and  probably  occupied  a  long  period. 
I  do  not  regard  the  state  of  preservation  of  the  fishes  as  any  objection 
to  this.  They  may  have  been  killed  by  occasional  eruptions  of  mud 
loaded  with  organic  matter  rendering  the  water  unwholesome.  When 
once  embedded  in  mud  of  this  character,  their  parts  could  not  be 
separated,  and  even  their  soft  tissues  might  be  preserved,  as  in  modem 
peat,  for  a  long  time.  The  swarms  of  cyprids  which  devoured  dead 
fishes  in  other  parts  of  the  Carboniferous  areas  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  present.     Farther,  though  in  some  layers  the  fishes  occur  in  a 
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perfect  state  of  preservation,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  deposit  they 
are  found  to  be  represented  only  by  scattered  scales.  On  the  sup- 
position that  the  shales  themselves  represent  what  may  be  called 
vegetable  mud,  this  may  have  accumulated  in  water  at  times  sufficiently 
pure  to  be  inhabited  by  fishes,  while  at  other  times  streams  or  inun- 
dations of  muddy  water  may  have  caused  the  destruction  of  the  fish 
in  certain  localities.  The  conditions  may  in  this  way  be  compared  to 
those  represented  by  the  calcareo-bituminous  shales  at  the  Joggins. 
The  best  exposure  that  I  have  seen  of  the  Albert  shales  is  on  the 
Memramcook  River,  where  they  present  a  continuous  cliff  for  some 
distance,  exhibiting  beds  of  brownish  and  black  very  pure  grained 
shale,  all  highly  bituminous,  though  of  various  degrees  of  richness. 
The  stratification  is  apparently  arched,  the  crown  of  the  arch  being 
capped  with  conglomerate,  in  which  are  slender  asphaltic  veins.  The 
thickness  of  shales  observed  at  this  place  was  estimated  at  150  feet. 

Westward  of  the  Albert  Mine,  it  would  seem,  according  to  Profes- 
sor Bailey,  that  two  or  more  bands  of  calcareo-bituminous  shale  extend 
along  the  base  of  the  metamorphic  hills,  or  possibly  there  may  be 
repetition  of  the  Albert  shales  by  folds  along  parallel  lines.  Professor 
Bailey  mentions  their  occurrence  at  Baltimore,  six  miles  west  of  Albert 
Mine,  also  at  Elgin  and  Pollet  River.  At  the  former  place,  fish-teeth 
of  the  Rhizodont  type  and  Lepidodendron  corrugatum  were  found 
by  Mr  Hartt,  giving  the  character  of  the  fossils  here  a  very  strong 
resemblance  to  those  of  Horton  Bluff.  Still  farther  westward,  the 
shales  occur  at  Sussex,  at  Trout  Creek,  and,  lastly,  at  Norton,  fifty 
miles  westward  of  the  Albert  Mine.  In  these  more  western  localities, 
however,  the  Albertite  has  not  been  found  in  workable  quantities. 
Springs  yielding  petroleum  flow  from  these  rocks  in  various  places, 
and  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  the  substance  in  profitable 
quantities,  but  hitherto,  I  believe,  without  any  encouraging  amount 
of  success. 

3.  Fossils  of  the  Carboniferous  District  of  New  Brunswick. 

I  give  here  merely  a  list  of  the  plants  determined  by  myself,  prin- 
cipally from  the  collections  of  Mr  G.  F.  'Matthews,  Mr  C.  F.  Hartt, 
and  Sir  William  E.  Logan,  with  a  few  animal  fossils  noticed  by  Mr 
Hartt  in  the  Appendix  to  Bailey's  Report  on  New  Brunswick.  It 
will  be  observed,  in  connexion  with  the  previous  statements,  that  the 
plants  from  Bathurst  and  Baie  de  Chaleur  are  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  lower  set  of  coal-beds  in  the  Middle  Coal  measures ;  those  from 
Grand  Lake  and  Miramichi  to  the  upper  set  of  beds. 
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Kvality — lIiioli>.\vk.  Bailoy,  and  Hind  ir 
tUo  thi.\>n-  oi*  a  vi'in  filled  with  bitnmiii' 
ihis  modi-  01  Ov'iuireiice.  or  the  mcot 
tfStal'UsIitfi  Mii  it  only  renutini  to 
lii^-.-.-.d  I'Uu'.v.c-,-.  ^■olllJ  have  been  • 
(Wiimiiic  tho:u  to  the  lughly  hit 
Tlu-^'  ivvU  Are  itiAnitestly  of  t 
"oil  vvj'.*-  of  SovB  ScotiK,      , 
Thoy  mim  have  been  badi 
Stu-ly  v'oiumlouted  vcgata^ 
«liu'h  h.i*  Iwoioe  peifr- 
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a  liiiuid  in'twleomA 
wout.t  ihu#  be  •  n' 

t>\idatiini.  hM  b*P  ^ 

olMiniluriiteWt 

ihuUMacwc' 


.A,  Grand  Lake ;  ^ 

^  Co«l  Creek,  Grand   Lai 

.le  de  Chalenr. 
..ktqua.  Bri^ngnt.  Coal  Creek,  Grand  La 
..  J-  ff. 


tb«Mp|ill 

IwTvbNi 

Bnm  ^ifTubfy.  Coal  Creek.  Grand  Lake. 

•f  (•'  ltniV^<  Garvlner's  Creek?  Bue  de  Chaleor. 

LW       ^^Utt.  Brt. 

At        ■  .pieiu  Si'hlolhoimii.  Bmnant.  Bai 

^  OniidoiifK  /'ct!iv,>t,  Baie  de  Chalonr  ^Fig.  71). 


.  Bunbuiy.  Coat  Creek,  Grand  Lake ;  Baie 


dc  Chalenr. 
Coal  Creek,  Grand  Lake  (Fig.  69)  * 
«     (Fig.  70). 


S.*M 


lobn?  Ih','n 


^jethopteris  lonoliitioA.  Stcrnher^.  Coal  Creek,  Grand  Lake. 
^.  nerrosa,  llnm^nl,  Raie  do  Chalenr. 
A.  murirata,  lii\<ngnt,  Dathurst 
A.  pteroidt'!,  Jinm^nt. 
A.  Serlii,  /In»i<7'if.  lUie  de  Chaleur. 
A.  gnuidia.  Ihui-Si-n,         ,,  [Fig.  72). 

Beinertia  Go[>])[H'rti,   liaicson,  Coal   Creek,  Grand  Lake;    Hue 
Chalenr. 

*  Tig*.  l)l>  to  73  rfpif  Jpnt  fotn*  intn 
or  |<r«BlUr  to  th«  i.'(mI  Fonnatim  of  f 
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FOSSIL  PLANTS. 

(a)  Middle  and  Upper  Coal  Formations. 

Dadoxylon  materiarium,  Dawson^  Miramichi. 

Dadoxylon  Acadianum,  Dawson^  Dorchester. 

Calamodendron  approximatum,  Brongnt,  Coal  Creek,  Grand  Lake. 

Antholites  rhabdocarpi,  Dawson^  „        „  „  „ 

Calamites  Suckowii,  Brongnt^Q,09\  Creek,  Grand  Lake ;  Gardner's  Creek. 

C.  Cistii,  Brongnt,  Coal  Creek,  Grand  Lake ;  Bale  de  Chaleur. 

C.  nodosus,  Schlot.       „        „  „  „ 

C.  cannseformis,  Brongnt,  Gardner's  Creek. 

Asterophyllites  grandis,  Sternberg,  Coal  Creek,  Grand  Lake ;  Baie  de 

Chaleur. 
Anntdaria  sphenophjUoides,  Zenker,  Coal  Creek,  Grand  Lake ;  Bate 

de  Chaleur. 
Sphenophjllum  emarginatum,  Brongnt,  Coal  Creek,  Grand  Lake; 

Baie  de  Chaleur. 
S.  saxifragifolium,  Sternberg,  Baie  de  Chaleur. 
Cyclopteris  (Nephropteris)  obliqua,  Brongnt,  Coal  Creek,  Grand  Lake. 
C.  {?  Neuropteris)  ingens,  L.  ^  H» 
Neuropteris  rarinervis,  Bunbury,  Coal  Creek,  Grand  Lake;  Bale  de 

Chaleur. 
N.  gigantea,  Sternberg,  Coal  Creek,  Grand  Lake. 
N.  Loshii,  Brongnt,  Gardner's  Creek?  Baie  de  Chaleur. 
N.  auriculata,  Brt,         „  „ 

Odontopteris  Schlotheimii,  Brongnt,  Baie  de  Chaleur. 
Sphenopteris  munda,  Dawson,  Coal  Creek,  Grand  Lake  (Fig.  69).* 
S.  latior,  Dawson,  „         „  „         „     (Fig.  70). 

S.  gracilis,  Brongnt, 
S.  artemisi  folia,  Brongnt, 
S.  Canadensis,  Dawson,  Baie  de  Chaleur  (Fig.  71). 
S.  obtusiloba?  Brongnt,        „  „ 

Alethopteris  lonchitica,  Sternberg,  Coal  Creek,  Grand  Lake. 
A.  nervosa,  Brongnt,  Baie  de  Chaleur. 
A.  muricata,  Brongnt,  Bathurst. 
A.  pteroides,  Brongnt,        „ 
A.  Serlii,  Brongnt,  Baie  de  Chaleur. 
A.  grandis,  Dawson,         „  (Fig.  72). 

Beinertia  Goepperti,  Dawson,  Coal  Creek,  Grand  Lake;    Baie  de 

Chaleur. 

*  FiKS.  69  to  73  represent  some  interesttDg  ferns  and  a  Noeggerathia  characteristio  of 
or  pecauar  to  the  Coal  Formation  of  New  Brunswick. 
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Fig.  TO— J^iAeniiptcru  latior. 
Fig.  6S.  —  ^ifw>pteru 
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Palmpteris  Harttn.  Damrncm.  C«l  Ci«t  Gnad  Ldke. 
L«pjdod€iidron  Pidcttse.  Dan^  ^     N«wcasde  Ritw,  Gmd  Liic. 

Cofdaitea  bon&^oliaL.  C^rdo. 

C.  amplex,  Z>ainm,  .      Biie  de  Clial^. 

Ctfdiocaqmm  buecutum,  Z>amni.  -     Xevcaak  Ritct. 


F%.  73L- J«yye,«fU;.  dbp^.     J5W/ 


Kceggentfaia  di^Mr  (Fig.  73\  Daicsofu  Bak  de  Chaleur. 
Halonia?  gp.?  Dawson,  Coal  Creek. 

(b)  Lower  Coal  Formation — 'Horizon  of  the  Albert  shales^  etc.). 

Cyclopteris  Acadica,  Dawson,  Norton  Creek. 
Lepidodendron  corrugatum^  *         „  ,, 

Ckfrdaites  borassifolia  Corda^  Albert  shales.     (Figured  in  Jackson's 
Report.) 

FOSSIL    ANIMALS. 

Mr  Hartt  mentions  (Appendix  to  Bailey's  Report)  that  the  only 
animal  fossils  he  has  found  in  the  Coal  measures  are  Spirorbis  carbon- 
arius,  attached  to  plants,  and  coprolites  of  fishes.  In  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous Limestones  he  has  observed  fossils  of  most  of  the  genera 
to  be  noticed  in  subsequent  pages  as  occurring  in  these  beds  in  Nova 
Scotia;  but  they  have  not  been  examined  as  to  species,  which,  however, 
in  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  are  identical  with  those  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Dr  Jackson  has  named  and  figured  three  species  of  Palao- 
fihcuB  from  the  Albert  shales.  One  of  these  is  represented  in  Fig.  62 
above ;  and  I  have  seen  another  specimen  which  appears  to  belong  to 
a  second  of  this  species,  but  the  figures  and  descriptions  are  not  suf- 
ficient for  their  certain  determination. 

*  See  Figs.  74,  75,  and  76  below. 
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4.  Useful  Minerals  of  the  Carboniferous  District  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  information  under  this  head  has  been  kindly  communicated  to 
me  by  Professor  Bailey,  of  Eling's  College,  Frederickton. 

Bituminous  Coal. — Though  covering  so  large  a  surface  area,  or 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  extent  of  the  province,  the  Carbon- 
iferous or  coal-bearing  rocks  of  New  Brunswick  have  afforded  as  yet 
but  little  promise  of  large  or  valuable  deposits  of  this  most  important 
product.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  beds  at  Grand  Lake  in 
Queen's  County,  which  are  but  22  inches  in  thickness,  no  stratum  of 
bituminous  coal,  sufficiently  large  or  pure  to  be  profitably  worked,  has 
yet  been  discovered.  Nor  can  the  prospects  of  future  discoveries  be 
regarded  as  very  encouraging.  The  following  are  the  more  important 
facts  from  which  this  conclusion  may  be  drawn  : — 

\st,  The  strata  of  the  New  Brunswick  Coal-field  are  nowhere  greatly 
disturbed,  the  beds  being  nearly  horizontal  and  continuous  over  wide 
areas.  Borings  or  other  explorations  therefore  at  various  points 
afford  an  approximately  accurate  idea  of  the  whole  district.  Such 
borings,  undertaken  at  Grand  Lake  in  1837,  affirmed  the  existence,  at 
the  depth  of  about  250  feet,  of  a  second  bed  of  '^  bituminous  shale  and 
coal,''  eight  feet  in  thickness ;  but  as  prominence  is  given  to  the  shale, 
and  the  relative  proportion  of  each  not  stated,  the  observation  is  of 
little  value.  Similar  borings  have  more  recently  been  made  on  the 
Cocagne  River  in  Kent  County,  where  the  formations  resemble  those 
of  Grand  Lake,  to  a  depth  of  410  feet  Several  small  seams  of  coal 
were  passed  through,  the  largest  of  which  was  about  31  inches  (or 
more  correctly  19  inches  and  12  inches,  with  12  inches  of  freestone 
intervening),*  but  the  results  were  not  such  as  to  justify  farther 
exploration. 

26?,  The  whole  formation,  though  of  great  superficial  extent,  has 
apparently  but  slight  thickness.  This  is  evidenced  in  two  ways :  Ist^ 
By  the  fossils  of  the  associated  beds,  which,  according  to  Professor 
Dawson,  indicate  the  admixture  of  the  floras  of  several  different 
horizons;  and,  2dly^  By  the  fact  that  in  the  Grand  Lake  district,  as 
shown  by  Mr  C.  R.  Matthews,  the  rocks  of  the  Coal  measures  are 
penetrated  by  those  of  the  older  metamorphic  formations  upon  which 
they  rest.  With  strata  nearly  horizontal  in  position,  and  having 
apparently  but  slight  thickness,  the  borings  already  made  give  little 
promise  of  future  discoveries  of  great  value. 

To  these  general  conclusions,  however,  it  is  but  right  to  add,  that 

*  For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Edward  Allison  of  St  John,  by  whom 
these  explorations  were  undertaken. 
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but  a  small  proportion  of  the  entire  coal-field  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  accurate  examinations,  and  these,  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  confined  to  its  central  and  southern  portions.  The  eastern  coast 
region,  and  certain  detached  areas  near  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  may  yet 
prove  more  productive  than  the  regions  hitherto  examined.  It  follows, 
moreover,  from  the  nearly  horizontal  character  of  the  formation,  that 
such  beds  as  do  exist  may  have  a  wide  lateral  extension,  and  if  at  a 
moderate  depth,  may  be  removed,  as  is  done  at  Grand  Lake,  at  a 
comparatively  trifling  coast. 

The  coal  of  Grand  Lake,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  outcrops  yet 
observed  in  the  true  Carboniferous  formation,  is  the  ordinary  bitunu- 
nous  or  caking  coal,  capable  of  ready  ignition,  but  requiring  firequent 
stirring  for  complete  combustion.  While  not  so  well  adapted  for 
household  use  as  the  foreign  imported  coals,  it  has,  from  its  com- 
parative cheapness  {^4k  to  ;i^5  per  ton  in  the  market  of  St  John), 
attained  a  local  consumption  of  nearly  6000  chaldrons  annually,  and 
for  manufacturing  purposes  is  preferred  to  any  of  the  imported  coals. 
About  1000  tons  of  this  coal  were  exported  in  the  year  1865.  It  is 
capable  of  yielding  8500  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  ton,  but  of  inferior 
quality,  and  is  not  employed  for  this  purpose. 

The  raising  of  this  coal  has  heretofore  been  undertaken  by  many 
separate  parties,  and  by  a  rude  system  of  quarrying.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  undertake  operations  of  a  more  systematic  kind,  preceded 
by  a  preliminary  boring,  the  results  of  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  give  a 
more  accurate  idea  of  the  real  value  of  the  coal-field. 

Table  of  aU  known  Out-crcps  of  Bituminous  Coal  in  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick  equalling  or  exceeding  five  inches  in  thickness,* 


County. 


York,.    .  .  . 

Queeu's, .  .  . 

Do.     .  .  . 

Da      .  .  . 

Do.     .  .  . 

King's,  .  .  . 

^Albert,    .  .  . 

Kent,      .  .  . 

Gloneeater, 


Locality. 


Nashwaak  Rirer, 
Newcastle  District, 
Salmon  Rirer, 
Coal  Creek, 
Washademoak, 
"Dunsinane,"  . 
Cape  Enrage,  . 
Cocagne  Rirer, 
Richibucto  Rirer, 
New  Bandon,  .    . 


Thickness. 

Variety. 

Quality. 

Ft.   In. 
0      6 

Caking, .    . 

Fair,  .    . 

1      8 

Do.      .    . 

Do.    .    1 

1    10 

Do.      .    . 

Do.    . 

1      8 

Do.      .    . 

Do.    . 

1      0 

Do.     .    . 

Do.    .    . 

1    10 

Bituminous, 

Do.    .    . 

0      8 

Caking,.    . 

Do.    .    . 

2      0 

Do.     .    . 

? 

1      3 

Do.     .    . 

Fair,  .    . 

0      8 

Do.     .    . 

Do.    .    . 

Remarks. 


Few  bushels  remor- 
ed  and  burnt. 


6000  chaldrons 

moved  in  1864. 
12,868  since  1888. 


Few  bushels 

remoyed. 
Opened,  not  worked, 

Not  worked. 


*  Extracted  from  Bailey's  Beport. 
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TahU  of  all  knaum  (hU-cropa  of  workable  Bituminous  Shale  and  AsphaUum, 


Coxmtj. 

Locality. 

Thicknesa. 

Variety. 

Quality. 

Remarks. 

King'.,  .    .    . 

Apohaqul,    .    .    . 

Irregular 
reins, .    . 

Albertite,  . 

Superior, 

Not  explored. 

Do.      .    .    . 

S.  Branch  of  the 
Kennebeckaais  R. 

•  •• 

Do. 

Do. 

Not  worked. 

Do.      .    .    . 

Ward's  Creek, 

•  •• 

Bituminous 
Shale,     . 

Pair,  .    . 

Do. 

Do.      .    .    . 

Datch  Valley,      . 

•  •  • 

Do. 

Do.    .    . 

Do. 

Albert,   .    .    . 

Albert  Mine,   .    . 

1  inch  to  17 
feet,    .    . 

Albertite,  . 

Superior, 

Extensirely  worked. 

Do.       ... 

East  Albert  Mine, 

■  •  • 

Do. 

Do. 

Now  being  opened. 

Do.       ... 
Do.       .    .    . 

Baltimore,  .    .    . 
Turtle  Creek,  .    . 

6  feet,     .    . 
10  feet,  .    . 

Bituminous 
Shale,    . 

Do. 

Good, .    . 
Do.    .    . 

Works  erected  but 

abandoned. 
Claims  taken  out 

WestmoreUnd, 

Memramcook, . 

Large  beds, 

Do. 

Do.   .    . 

Now  being  worked. 

Quantity  of  Coal  raised  at  Grand  Lake  since  1828. 


66  Chaldrons.               1835, 

70          „                        1838, 

138          „                        1864, 

Afi7 

3,537  Chaldrons 

2,143 

5,000          „ 

DO/               „ 

Total  Dumber  of  Chaldrons,  11,641. 

1825, 
1830, 
1833, 
1834, 


Albertite, — ^This  most  valuable  mineral  is  wholly  confined  to  the 
rocks  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Formation  of  King's,  Albert,  and 
Westmoreland  Counties.  It  has  at  different  times  and  by  different 
authors  been  regarded  as  an  asphalt,  an  asphaltic  coal,  a  true  coal,  and 
a  jet ;  but  most  authorities  now  agree  in  considering  the  substance  as 
a  variety  of  asphalt  or  a  solid  hydrocarbon,  originally  fluid,  like 
petroleum,  and  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  or  animal 
products.  The  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  mineral,  and  a  discussion  of 
the  views  concerning  its  origin,  having  already  been  given  in  a 
previous  section,  farther  remarks  in  this  connexion  are  deemed 
unnecessary. 

From  the  original  locality  near  Hillsborough,  discovered  in  1849, 
56,289  tons  have  been  exported  in  the  three  years,  1863  to  1865, 
paying  during  the  same  period  to  the  Government  a  royalty  of 
98,089,29.  The  principal  market  for  this  coal  is  in  the  United  States, 
where  it  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  gas.  Of  the  former, 
it  is  said  to  be  capable  of  yielding  100  (crude)  gallons  per  ton,  while 
of  the  latter  the  yield  is  14,500  cubic  feet,  of  superior  illuminating 
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power.     In  the  latter  case,  where  other  coals  are  at  the  same  time 
employed,  there  is  left  as  a  residuum  a  valuable  coke. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  Albertite  from  other 
localities  than  that  above  alluded  to ;  but  though  the  mineral  has  been 
found,  and  operations  have  been  begun  at  several  points,  these  latter 
have  not  as  yet  met  with  any  marked  success.  The  peculiar  nature 
and  origin  of  the  substance,  and  the  uncertainty  attending  all  subjects 
relating  to  mineral  carbons,  may  be  one  cause  of  this  result  As, 
however,  the  accompanying  and  very  characteristic  shales  have  been 
traced  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  and  have  been  observed  to 
contain  Albertite,  though  in  small  quantities,  at  points  more  than  fifty 
miles  remote  from  each  other,  it  is  reasonably  hoped  that  other 
workable  deposits  will  yet  be  found. 

Bituminous  Shales. — ^These,  as  above  stated,  occupy  a  wide  extent 
of  country,  having  been  traced,  in  more  or  less  parallel  bands,  from 
Apohaqui  Station,  near  Sussex,  to  Dorchester,  in  the  county  of 
Westmoreland.  The  amount  of  bitumen  contained  in  them  is  very 
various,  that  of  the  ^^  Black  Band "  or  richest  bed  at  the  Caledonia 
Works,  in  Albert,  yielding  63  gallons  of  crude  oil  per  ton,  while  those 
on  the  Memramcook,  in  Westmoreland,  yield  only  37.  Numerous 
leases  have  been  taken  out  within  the  last  year  for  operations  on 
these  shales,  both  in  Albert  and  Westmoreland,  a  company  in  tlie 
latter  being  about  to  erect  100  retorts,  with  the  design  of  subjecting  to 
distillation  100  tons  of  shale  per  diem.  This  is  at  present  regarded 
as  more  profitable  than  to  export  the  shale  for  distillation  abroad, 
especially  to  the  United  States,  where  it  would  necessarily  come  into 
competition  with  the  immense  production  of  natural  oils  in  that  country. 
1230  tons  of  shale  were  exported  in  the  year  1865,  of  the  value  of 
*3075.  The  "  Black  Band''  shales  of  Caledonia  will  yield  7500  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  ton  (about  one-half  of  the  quantity  yielded  by  the 
Albertite),  but  leaves  as  a  residuum  a  bulky  and  worthless  ash. 

Petroleum. — Springs  containing  an  admixture  of  mineral  oil  or 
petroleum  have  been  observed  at  several  points  in  the  Carboniferous 
districts,  on  the  sides  of  the  Petitcodiac  River,  in  Albert  and  Westmore- 
land  counties,  and  borings  have  been  undertaken,  but  the  amount  of 
oil  so  far  obtained  has  not  proved  sufficient  to  be  remunerative.  The 
latter  is  sometimes  fluid,  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  in  other 
cases,  hardened  by  exposure  into  a  sort  of  mineral  pitch  termed 
"  maltha." 

Common  Salt, — Saline  springs,  containing  variable  proportions  of 
common  salt,  occur  in  the  rocks  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series,  at 
a  variety  of  points,  and  especially  near  Sussex,  on  the  Salt  Spring 
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Brook,  in  the  parish  of  Upham  in  Westmoreland,  and  on  the  Tobique 
in  Victoria.  No  beds  of  rock  salt  have  been  observed,  nor  is  it  known 
at  what  depth  the  saliferous  strata  may  be  found.  Salt  has  long  been 
made  by  the  evaporation  of  the  brines  from  Upham  and  Sussex,  and 
is  of  excellent  quality,  but  the  works  have  heretofore  been  conducted 
upon  a  very  limited  scale. 

Gypsum  (Sulphate  of  Lime). — This  is  a  very  abundant  mineral  in 
New  Brunswick,  the  deposits  being  numerous,  large,  and  in  general 
of  great  purity.  They  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
district,  in  King's,  Albert,  Westmoreland,  and  Victoria,  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sussex,  in  Upham,  on  the  North  River  in  Westmoreland, 
at  Martin  Head  on  the  Bay  shore,  on  the  Tobique  River  in  cliflfs  over 
100  feet  high,  and  about  the  Albert  Mines.  At  the  last-named  locality 
the  mineral  has  been  extensively  quarried  from  beds  about  sixty  feet  in 
thickness,  and  calcined  in  large  works  at  Hillsborough.  8646  barrels 
of  plaster  were  exported  in  1863,  principally  to  the  United  States; 
but  the  trade  has  declined  since  the  outbreak  of  the  American  war, 
and  during  the  last  year  the  buildings  employed  by  the  company 
were  consumed  by  fire. 

Anhydrite  (Anhydrous  Sulphate  of  Lime). — This  mineral  occurs  with 
the  last  at  Hillsborough,  and  the  two  are  employed  in  connexion. 

Alum. — This  important  substance  frequently  results  spontaneously 
from  the  weathering  of  pyritous  shales,  and  has  been  observed  in 
small  quantities  at  Grand  Lake  and  elsewhere,  resulting  from  these 
causes.  As  pyrites  is  abundant  in  the  province,  it  may  prove  a  source 
of  the  future  supply  of  this  substance.  Alum  was  a  few  years  ago 
manufactured  in  considerable  quantities  at  Shepody  Mountain,  but  the 
works  have  been  abandoned,  and  are  now  in  ruins. 

Freestones  are  abundant  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Albert 
and  Westmoreland,  and  numerous  quarries  have  been  opened.  They 
are  of  red,  yellowish,  and  olive  tints,  often  so  soft  as  to  be  readily  cut 
when  freshly  dug,  but  hardening  on  exposure,  and  are  highly  prized  for 
building  purposes,  both  in  the  province  and  in  the  United  States. 

Chrindstones  are  found  in  the  same  quarries,  and  are  of  superior 
character.  In  1864,  6814  tons  of  stone,  including  building  and  grind- 
stones were  exported  from  the  province,  while  in  1860  the  amount 
was  over  13,000  tons. 

Limestones  are  abundant  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series, 
especially  in  the  counties  of  King's,  Queen's,  Charlotte,  St  John, 
Albert,  Victoria,  and  Westmoreland.  The  beds  of  this  series  are 
dark  and  more  or  less  bituminous,  yielding  lime  inferior  to  that  of 
the  older  formations  {^Laurentian  and  Silurian)  in  St  John  and  Char- 
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lotte  counties,  which  afford  the  greater  part  of  the  lime  used  in  the 
province. 

Manganese. — Deposits  of  the  peroxide  of  this  metal,  so  largely 
employed  in  bleaching  and  glass  manufacture,  occur  in  the  province 
at  several  points,  especially  at  Bathurst,  near  Shepody  Mountain,  at 
Quaco,  and  Upham.  At  the  latter  locality,  near  the  source  of  Ham- 
mond  River,  the  deposit  is  large  and  of  excellent  quality,  and  con- 
siderable quantities  are  annually  removed.  219  tons  were  exported 
in  1864  from  the  localities  above  mentioned.  The  ores  occur,  with 
the  exception  of  that  at  Bathurst,  in  limestone  near  the  base  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  system.  Wad  or  black  manganese  ore  is  also 
abundant,  but,  while  richer  ores  abound,  is  not  of  value. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  CARBONIFEROUS  &Y ST EVL— Continued. 

CENTRAL  CARBONIFEROUS  DISTRICT  OP  NOVA  SCOTIA  AND  ITS  OUTLIEEfl— 

USEFUL  MINERALS. 

Carboniferotis  District  of  Colchester  and  Hants. 

In  this  district,  which  is  as  extensive  as  that  of  Cumberland,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Cobequid  chain  of  hills,  we  have  a  very 
great  development  of  the  limestones  and  gypsimis  corresponding  to 
the  Napan  and  Pugwash  rocks  of  Cumberland,  and  the  Mountain  or 
Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  of  England,  and  a  very  small  devel- 
opment of  the  Coal  measures.  In  other  words,  in  the  Carboniferous 
period  marine  deposits  were  formed  to  a  greater  extent  and  perhaps 
for  a  longer  time  on  the  south  than  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cobequid 
chain,  which,  we  shall  presently  see,  was  then  a  ridge  probably  not 
so  high,  but  perhaps  nearly  as  continuous  as  at  present. 

On  consulting  the  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  district  is  very 
irregular  in  its  form ;  partly  because  the  modern  bay,  with  its  fringes 
of  marsh  and  New  Red  Sandstone,  penetrates  into  it,  and  partly 
because  it  in  like  manner  penetrates  in  long  inlets,  now  river  valleys, 
into  the  older  metamorphic  hills  to  the  eastward.  Viewing  this  dis- 
trict, then,  as  a  portion  of  the  dried-up  bed  of  the  Carboniferous  sea, 
its  original  shores  can  be  observed  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  south. 
Thus  on  the  flanks  of  the  Cobequids,  the  Lowest  Carboniferous  beds 
consist  of  conglomerates ;  the  stones  and  pebbles  of  which  are  identical 
with  the  rocks  of  the  hills  from  which  they  have  been  derived,  just  as 
the  materials  of  shingle  beaches  on  modem  coasts  are  derived  from 
neighbouring  cliffs.  In  like  manner,  at  the  base  of  the  Horton  and 
Ardoise  Hills,  the  lowest  beds  consist  of  white  sandstones  composed 
of  the  debris  of  granite,  and  shales  made  up  of  the  mud  produced  by 
the  slow  wasting  of  slate ;  both  of  these  materials  being  furnished  by 
the  rocks  of  the  hills.  One  difference,  however,  of  a  marked  character 
occurs  on  these  opposite  shores.  The  material  of  the  lowest  rocks  on 
tlie  south  side  of  the  district  is  fine  and  almost  destitute  of  pebbles; 
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that  of  the  corresponding  rocks'  on  the  north  or  Gobequid  side  is 
very  coarse,  being  made  up  of  large  pebbles  and  even  stones  of  con- 
siderable size.  Similar  differences  occur  in  modem  seas,  and  depend 
on  the  configuration  and  elevation  of  coasts,  and  their  comparative 
exposure  to  the  sea- swell  and  prevailing  winds.  The  deposits  in  the 
more  central  part  of  the  district  are  more  uniform  and  persistent  in 
their  character. 

In  noticing  this  Carboniferous  area,  I  shall  describe,  in  the  first 
place,  some  of  the  localities  and  sections  in  which  the  arrangement 
and  character  of  its  rocks  are  most  distinctly  exposed ;  and  these  will 
afford  us  opportunities  of  studying  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series, 
almost  as  perfect  as  those  which  we  enjoyed  at  the  Joggins  in  the 
case  of  the  Coal  formation  deposits. 

At  Wolfville  and  Lower  Horton,  in  the  south-western  part  of  the 
district,  we  find  the  Lower  Carboniferous  beds  to  consist  of  gray  sand- 
stones and  dark  shales,  resting  on  the  edges  of  the  slates  of  the  Gas- 
pereau  River.  In  the  road-cuttings  in  Lower  Horton,  the  sandstones 
may  be  seen  to  contain  fine  specimens  of  Lepidodendron,  a  genus  of 
which  we  have  ah*eady  seen  examples  at  the  Joggins.  There  appear 
to  be  two  or  three  species  of  this  genus  in  the  beds  of  Horton  Bluff, 
and  one  of  them  at  least  is  distinct  firom  any  of  those  found  in  the  true 
Coal  measures,  and  is  most  characteristic  of  this  Lower  Coal  formation. 
It  is  the  species  which  I  have  named  L,  corrugatum  (Fig.  74),  and  is 
found  on  the  same  geological  horizon  as  far  west  as  Ohio.  It  is  also 
closely  allied  to  a  characteristic  species  of  this  age  in  England  and 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  With  these  Lepidodendra  are  found 
at  Horton  Bluff  several  other  fossil  plants,  more  especially  the  fine 
fern  (Fig.  75),  which  I  have  named  Cyclopteris  AcadiccUi  Cordaites 
(Fig.  76),  Stigmaria,  and  the  conifer  Dadoxyhn  antiquitis. 

The  Cyclopteris  Acadica  was  a  magnificent  fern,  unsurpassed  by 
any  in  the  Middle  Coal  formation.  Its  leaf-stalks  are  often  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  frond,  with  its  hundreds  of  wedge-shaped 
leaflets,  must  have  been  several  feet  in  breadth.  In  some  of  the  shales 
at  the  same  locality  fish-scales  are  extremely  abundant,  and  make  up 
apparently  the  greater  part  of  the  mass  of  some  thin  beds.  The  whole 
of  these  rocks  are,  however,  much  better  seen  at  Horton  Bluff,  a  fine 
range  of  cliffs  extending  along  the  west  side  of  the  Avon  estuary. 
At  this  place  the  beds  do  not  dip  regularly  in  the  same  direction,  but 
have  been  broken  into  great  masses  which  dip  in  different  ways,  and 
have  been  fractured  and  displaced  hyfauUs  or  slips  of  one  mass  or 
another  up  or  down,  so  as  to  break  the  continuity  of  the  layers.  Such 
disturbances  are  very  frequent  in  all  the  sections  of  this  district,  and 
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it  will  be  eaeilf  understood  that  in  the  upheaval  of  large  surfaces  of 
rock,  these  would  readily  give  way  along  the  lines  of  greatest  and 
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least  pressure,  and  be  tilted  in  different  directions  and  slipped  up  or 
down.  The  genertd  dip  of  these  beds,  however,  bo  far  as  it  can  be 
ascertained  by  putting  together  their  disjointed  portions,  f^peara  to 
be  to  the  north-eaat  or  from  the  older  slaty  rocks. 

The  Horton  Bluff  beds  are  the  geological  equivalents  of  the  beds 
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previously  described  as  occurring  at  Hillsborough  in  New  Brunswick ; 
and  like  them  they  consist  of  dark  calcareous  shales  abounding  in 
remains  of  fish.  At  Horton,  however,  the  bituminous  matter  so 
abundant  at  Hillsborough,  is  almost  entirely  wanting,  and  the  fish- 
scales  and  teeth  are  scattered  apart,  implying  a  less  amount  of  vege- 
table matter  and  different  conditions  of  deposition.  There  are  also  at 
Horton  Bluff  numerous  bands  of  coarse  limestone,  and  thick  beds  of 
the  white  granitic  sandstone  already  referred  to,  as  well  as  gray  and 
red  sandstones  and  marls  in  the  lower  part  of  the  section.  The  most 
interesting  and  abundant  fossils  in  this  section  are  the  remains  of  fish, 
which  occur  in  incalculable  numbers ;  every  surface  in  some  of  the 
shales  being  thickly  scattered  over  with  their  bright  enamelled  scales 
and  sharp  conical  teeth.  Some  scales  are  smooth,  others  finely 
punctured,  others  marked  with  irregular  ridges,  and  others  with  con- 
centric lines;  but  all  belong  to  the  tribes  of  ganoids  and  placoids, 
which  appear  to  have  had  exclusive  possession  of  the  Carboniferous  seas. 
I  have  figured  fragments  of  three  of  the  most  common  species  of  the 
larger  fishes  whose  remains  occur  at  Horton  Bluff  (Fig.  77).  The  first 
is  a  species  of  Rhizodus^  allied  to  R,  gracilis^  M^Coy,  from  the  Carbon- 
iferous shales  of  Gilmerton,  Scotland,  but  differing  from  that  species 
in  the  less  curved  jaw,  not  tuberculated,  but  marked  with  irregular 
vermicular  lines,  and  in  the  thicker,  finely  striated,  less  flattened  teeth. 
Scales  of  this  fish  much  larger  than  these  figured  are  often  seen  in 
the  Horton  beds.  I  name  it  R,  Hardlngi^  in  honour  of  the  late  Dr 
Harding  of  Windsor.  The  jaw  and  scale  represented  at  c,  f^  Fig.  77, 
belong  to  a  species  whose  remains  are  very  abundant  in  the  Horton 
beds,  and  may  be  recognised  by  the  pointed  and  deeply  furrowed 
shining  ganoid  scales,  and  the  equal  and  flattened  teeth  implanted  in  a 
dentary  bone,  whose  outer  surface  is  furrowed  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
scales.  It  seems  to  belong  to  the  genus  AcrolepiSy  and  I  have  named 
it  A,  Hortonensis,  The  spine  of  Clenacanthus^  figured  above,  also  appears 
to  be  new.  The  same  beds  contain  immense  numbers  of  small  scales, 
probably  of  PaUBontscus.  The  appearances  in  these  fish  beds,  as  in 
the  bituminous  limestones  of  the  Joggins,  indicate  the  long  residence 
of  these  animals  in  the  locality,  and  the  gradual  accumulation  of  their 
harder  parts,  as  successive  generations  died  or  were  devoured  by  their 
larger  brethren,  and  as  the  waters  in  which  they  lived  were  gradually 
filled  up  by  the  deposition  of  fine  mud.  We  have  also  evidence  that 
trees  grew  on  the  neighbouring  land,  for  trunks,  branches,  and  leaves 
of  Lepidodendron  are  very  abundant,  and  Stigmaria  is  also  found. 
In  one  bed,  indeed,  the  trunks  of  Lepidodendron  are  found  rooted  in 
the  erect  position.  They  are  very  numerous  but  small,  the  largest 
being  only  eleven  inches  in  diameter,  and  their  height  is  only  six 
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inches.     The  bed  immediately  overlying  them  is  filled  with  proBtnte 
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and  flattencil  branches  of  trees  of  the  same  kind.  This  is  the  oldest 
fossil  forest  yet  known  in  Nova  Scotia,  perhaps  in  the  world.  Small 
reptiles  tenanted  these  forests,  for  Sir  W.  E.  Logan  found  in  1841  a 
few  footprints  of  a  small  creature  of  this  class — the  first  ever  found  in 
rocks  of  80  great  age.  Coprolites,  or  the  fossil  excrements  of  fishes— 
small  bivalve  crustaceans — Leperditia  Okfnt,  a  Beyriekia,  a  Cylhere,  and 
an  Etiheria' — and  trails,  resembling  those  made  by  worms  on  muddy 
shores,  are  also  very  abundant  at  Uorton  Bluff  (Fig.  79).     There  are 
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*  In  Iba  figure  (Fife.  7S)  I  have  eiideaTourtd  to  represent  these  xpecita,  utd  hare 
added  the  bcaatiful  Leaia  JMdii,  of  which  I  have  Bpeciroeaa  from  rocks  at  thii  age 
at  tlie  Strut  nf  Caouau,  and  »hic)i  Mr  Haiit  has  foqnd  within  Che  limits  of  the  diHriet 
now  nnder  coniidentioD  at  Ptursboro'.  I  un  indebl«d  to  Professor  Jone;  nf  Sandhant 
for  the  detertnination  of  theie  Enloi 
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also  curioas  little  pairs  of  oval  impressions  of  the  character  of  those 
found  in  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Canada  and  New  York,  and  fonnerly 
Fig.  so.—Siuiclimta  ''"Ppos^'l  to  be  fucoida,  to  which  the  name  Rtuo- 

earbonania—mit- phycus  was  applied.     Regarding  them,  for  reasons 

w«j  K»er,  stated  in  a  paper  on  the  Bubject  published  in  the 

^,\  Canadian   Naturalist,  to  be  burrows  of  Trilobites 

^^^^^t^  or  other  crustaceans,  I  have  proposed  for  them  the 
/— .-  :^^^  name  Rusichnites,  and  have  described  the  present 
icies  as  R.  carbonariua  (Fig.  80),  These  and 
,  the  worm-tracks  above  mentioned  are  best  seen 
at  Halfway  River,  between  Uorton  and  Windsor. 
No  coal  hsB  been  found  in  these  rocks. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  section  above  described,  we  have  the  occur- 
rence, in  the  very  lowest  part  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  of  beds 
very  similar  to  the  Middle  Coal  formation  as  it  occurs  in  Cumberland, 
though  sufficiently  distinct  in  their  mineral  characters  and  association 
of  fossils  to  prevent  us  from  confounding  the  two ;  an  error  which  has, 
however,  been  committed  hy  some  of  the  earlier  writers  on  the  geology 
of  the  country,  and  has  led  to  much  additional  confusion,  Beds  of 
similar  character  and  age  occur  at  Halfway  River,  near  Windsor,  on 
the  St  Croix  River,  at  Upper  Rawdon,  and  at  the  Gore.  In  all  these 
localities  they  skirt  the  base  of  the  sloto  hills.  On  the  north  shore  of 
Hants,  they  have  been  thrown  up  to  the  surface  by  an  anti::linal  bend 
of  the  strata,  and  arc  seen  at  Five  Mile  River,  Noel,  Teny  Cape,  and 
Walton  (Fig.  81).  In  all  these  places  they  appear  to  underlie  the 
great  Lower  Carboniferous  marine  limestones.  We  have  observed  a 
similar  fact  at  Hillsborough,  and  It  also  occurs  in  some  parts  of  the 
eastern  coal  districts.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  in  the  very 
dawn  of  the  Carboniferous  era,  before  or  coeval  with  the  formation  of 
the  great  limestone  and  gypsum  beds,  conditions  somewhat  similar  to 
those  afterwards  so  extensively  exemplified  in  the  true  coal  measures 
prevailed  very  widely  in  Nova  Scotia,  This  is  not  in  any  way  unac- 
countable, for  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  marine  deposits  were 
forming  somewhere  when  alluvial  flats  existed  at  the  Joggins,  or  that 
there  wore  shores,  dry  land,  swamps,  estuaries,  and  lagoons,  contem- 
porary with  the  seas  in  which  the  Hants  and  Cumberland  limestones 
were  formed.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  true  that  in  the  older  Carbon- 
iferous period  marine  deposits  were  formed  in  the  greatest  quantity, 
while  in  the  later  portion  of  the  period  there  was  much  more  of  swamp 
and  estuary  deposition. 

We  may  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  strictly  marine  deposits 
which  rest  upon  the  Horton  BlutT  beds,  and  which  may  be  seen  along 
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both  sides  of  tbe  estuary  of  the  Avon,  not  directly  in  contact  with 
the  shales,  etc.,  which  intervene  between  them  and  the  metamorphic 

hills,  but  in  such  positions  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  their  relative  age.  One  of  the  best  expos- 
ures of  these  rocks  in  this  vicinity  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Avon,  immediately  above  the  Windsor 
bridge,  and  I  shall  describe  this  section  in  detail, 
that  the  reader  may  at  the  outset  be  familiarized 
with  the  principal  members  of  that  great  gypsi- 
ferous  series  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the 
district  now  under  consideration. 

The  first  rock  seen  south  of  the  bridge  is  a  thick 
bed  of  red  marly  sandstone,  a  soft  rock  coloured 
red  by  peroxide  of  iron  and  cemented  by  carbon- 
ate of  lime.  Below  this  is  a  bed  of  greenish 
mar],  similar  to  that  above  in  composition,  but 
wanting  its  colouring  matter.  Then  there  is  a 
thick  gray  limestone,  containing  enough  of  frag- 
■^  ments  of  shells  to  lead  us  to  infer  that  it  may 
1 1  S  have  been  made  up  of  such  materials,  but  so 
S  E I  decomposed  and  agglutinated  together  that  it 
appears  now  a  compact,  almost  non-fossiliferous, 
rock.  Below  this  we  find  again  red  and  greenish 
marly  sandstones.  The  whole  of  these  beds  dip 
to  the  north  at  an  angle  of  50".  At  this  point, 
however,  there  is  a  fault,  marked  by  a  little  gully, 
cut  in  consequence  of  the  surface  water  finding 
a  more  ready  passage  at  this  place.  The  next 
beds  seen  are  again  red  marls,  but  dipping  to  the 
south  at  an  angle  of  55**.  On  these  rests  a 
yellowish  limestone,  above  which  are  more  red 
and  greenish  marls.*  Next  we  have  another  lime- 
stone of  flaggy  or  laminated  structure,  with  a 
number  of  fossil  shells  scattered  over  some  of 
the  surfaces,  as  if  they  had  lived  on  these  surfaces 
or  been  scattered  over  them  after  death.  These 
shells,  like  those  of  the  Cumberland  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous limestones,  belong  to  the  genera  Productus^ 
Spirifer,  and  Terebratula,  all  shells  of  the  same 
family,  one  of  the  most  singular  of  the  tribes  of 
bivalve  shell-fish,  and,  in  so  far  as  we  can  judge 

*  According  to  Mr  Hartt,  this  bed  also  dips  to  the  N.W.,  and  the  break  occnn 
immediately  to  the  touth  of  it. 
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from  the  habits  of  its  living  representatives,  intended  to  inhabit 
the  depths  of  ocean.  The  presence  of  fossil  shells  of  this  tribe 
is  therefore  considered  by  all  geologists  as  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  deposits  in  which  they  occur  were  formed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
open  sea.  Above  this  limestone,  in  the  order  of  succession,  we  have 
alternations  of  marls  and  limestones,  and  next  a  bed  of  white  crystal- 
line gypsum,  contrasting  strongly  in  its  purity  and  whiteness  with  the 
other  beds  of  more  mechanical  origin.  Here  the  shore  becomes  low 
and  no  rock  is  seen,  but  a  little  to  the  eastward  we  find  the  great 
gypsum  quarries  of  Windsor,  excavated  in  the  outcrop  of  a  very  thick 
bed,  the  strike  of  which  would  bring  it  out  to  the  shore  just  where 
our  section  fails,  and  where  the  gypsum  has  been  removed  partly  by 
the  river  and  partly  by  the  quarrymen  who  earliest  dug  this  rock  for 
exportation.  A  little  farther  to  the  southward,  at  the  next  blufif  point, 
there  is  a  very  thick  bed  of  limestone,  filled  with,  or  rather  made  up 
of,  fossil  shells  of  various  species  and  genera,  afifording  a  remarkably 
perfect  di^lay  of  the  shelly  coverings  of  the  creatures  that  inhabited 
the  Carboniferous  seas. 

A  descriptive  list  of  the  species  found  here  and  elsewhere  in  Nova 
Scotia,  in  limestones  of  this  age,  will  be  appended  to  this  chapter, 
with  figures  of  several  of  the  more  characteristic  species ;  and  in  this 
place  I  shall  merely  mention  them  generally,  and  with  reference  to  their 
living  analogues. 

At  the  head  of  these  ancient  Molluscs  is  a  Nautilus^  to  a  cursory 
observer  not  unlike  the  ordinary  Nautili  of  the  Indian  Ocean ;  nor  are 
these  ancient  Nautili  inferior  in  dimensions  to  their  modem  relatives, 
for  at  Windsor  they  may  sometimes  be  seen  as  much  as  six  inches 
in  diameter.  With  the  Nautilus,  we  may  occasionally  find  species 
of  Orthoceras,  a  shell  of  the  same  family,  but  straight  instead  of 
being  whorled.  The  species  usually  seen  is  about  one -fourth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  four  or  five  inches  in  length ;  but  I  have  seen 
specimens  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  Orthoceras  as  well  as  the 
Nautilus  was  a  chambered  or  partitioned  shell,  intended  to  serve  as  a 
float  as  well  as  a  protection  to  the  animal,  which  could  thus  sport  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea  as  well  as  creep  upon  its  bottom.  The  inner 
chambers  of  these  shells  are  now  empty  or  incrusted  with  crystals  of 
calc-spar ;  but  the  outer  chambers  are  filled  with  hard  limestone,  often 
containing  numbers  of  smaller  shells.  A  species  of  Conularia  is 
also  found  in  this  limestone,  though  less  abundant  here  than  in 
some  other  places  to  be  hereafter  noticed.  This  shell  is  believed  to 
have  belonged  to  an  animal  of  the  class  Pteropoda,  which  contains 
little  swimming  molluscs,  furnished  with  a  pair  of  fins  or  flappers  for 
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locomotion  at  tbe  surface  of  tbe  water.  In  addition  to  these  shells,  we 
have  several  species  of  univalves,  resembling  the  modem  Naticas,  or 
whelks  and  periwinkles,  and  a  number  of  bivalves  belonging  to  the 
class  LameUibranchiata,  and  to  the  genera  Aviculopecten^  Macroden^ 
CarcUomorpha,  etc.,  all  of  which  may  be  considered  as  representatives 
of  the  modem  bivalve  shell-fishes  like  the  Scallops,  Mussels,  Cockles, 
etc.,  though  of  distinct  species. 

Other  bivalve  shells  are  very  numerous,  especially  a  species  of 
Terebratulay  two  oiSpirifer^  an  Athyris^  several  specie^s  of  RhynchoneUoj 
and  two  ofProductus,  These  shells  belong  to  a  tribe  (the  Brachiopoda) 
differing  in  some  important  particulars  from  the  ordinary  bivalve  shell- 
fisb,  and  remarkable  as  having  been  very  numerous  in  ancient  periods 
of  the  earth's  history,  and  comparatively  few  now.  Some  of  the  most 
abundant  species  of  these  genera  are  figured  in  subsequent  pages. 
The  Terebratula  is  not  unlike  some  of  tbe  modem  representatives 
of  the  family.  The  Rbyndionellas  are  still  represented  in  our 
modem  seas  by  the  Parrot-bill  Rhynchonella  {R,  psitt€u:ea),  now 
found,  though  rarely,  on  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  Productus 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  convexity  and  comparative  magnitude  of 
one  of  its  valves,  which,  as  has  been  conjectured  by  an  eminent  zoolo- 
gist, may  have  been  the  lower  valve,  and  have  formed  a  sort  of  cup 
containing  the  animal,  and  closed  by  the  smaller  valve.  The  Spirifer 
and  Athyris  are  distinguished  by  the  presence  within  the  shell  of  two 
spiral  stony  threads,  twisted  like  cork-screws,  and  connected  with  the 
support  of  the  long  spiral  arms  with  which  all  these  creatures  were 
provided.  These  screws  are  often  finely  preserved  in  the  Windsor 
limestone.  I  may  mention  here,  that  in  all  the  Carboniferous  lime- 
stones of  Nova  Scotia  the  shells  of  this  family  are  usually  found  with 
the  valves  closed  and  the  interior  often  hollow.  This  shows  that  they 
were  not  dashed  about  by  violent  waves,  nor  exposed  to  be  filled  with 
fine  mud.  Yet  it  does  not  prove  that  the  death  of  the  animals  was 
sudden,  for  the  hinge  of  the  modem  Rhynchonella  and  Terebratula  is  so 
constmcted  that  it  does  not  gape  when  dead,  like  other  bivalve  shells ; 
but  when  dead  and  empty,  the  hole  or  notch  in  the  hinge  for  the  pe- 
duncle, by  which  these  shells  were  attached,  would  admit  mud,  had  this 
been  present,  which  in  many  instances  seems  not  to  have  been  the  case. 
The  appearances  are  those  which  should  occur  in  a  bed  of  shells 
gradually  accumulated  in  deep  and  clear  water. 

Descending  a  little  lower  in  the  animal  scale,  we  have  fragments  of 
the  stems  of  Crinoids,  which  were  complicated  starfishes,  mounted  on 
a  stalk.  A  pretty  little  branching  coral  is  also  very  abundant,  and 
with  shells,  which  are  entangled  in  great  numbers  among  its  branches, 
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makes  up  whole  layers  of  the  limestone.  There  are  also  sea-mats  or 
Polyzoa^  of  the  genus  Fenestella^  some  of  which  spread  out  into  leaves 
several  inches  in  length. 

The  only  shell  in  this  limestone  that  appears  to  he  identical  with 
any  of  the  creatures  whose  remains  are  entombed  in  the  coal  measures 
of  the  Joggins  is  the  little  Spirorbis,  which  has  attached  itself  to  the 
inside  of  the  outer  chamber  of  some  of  the  larger  Nautili,  after  the 
death  of  their  owners,  and  this  is  evidently  a  distinct  species  from  the 
S.  carbonarius.  The  reason  of  the  diflference  in  the  fossils  of  these 
dififerent  members  of  the  same  geological  system  is,  that  one  is  of 
marine  or  deep-sea  origin,  while  the  other  represents  the  tenants  of  the 
shallow  creeks,  lagoons,  and  estuaries  of  the  same  period.  A  similar 
difiference  subsists  in  all  modem  seas.  While,  however,  distinct  species 
and  genera  of  fossils  occur  in  the  littoral  and  oceanic  deposits  of  the 
same  era,  still  more  decided  dififerences  distinguish  the  formations  of 
one  period  firom  those  of  another ;  for  instance,  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
limestones  from  those  of  the  older  Devonian  and  Silurian  periods. 
Hence,  if  the  student  once  familiarizes  himself  with  the  shells  of  the 
Windsor  limestones,  or  even  with  the  species  represented  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  he  has  the  means  of  recognising  the  limestones  of  the 
same  age  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  of  distinguishing  them  from 
those  of  every  other  formation. 

The  sandstones  and  marls  of  this  Windsor  section  differ  little  from 
the  sinular  beds  in  the  coal  measures,  except  that  they  are  less  lami- 
nated, and  less  sorted  into  sand  and  clay,  and  contain  no  vegetable 
remains — all  indications  that  they  were  deposited  in  deep  water  at  a 
distance  from  land,  and  where  changes  of  tides  and  currents  had  little 
influence.  The  limestone  is  evidently  the  result  of  the  growth  of  shells 
and  corals  in  the  sea-bottom,  forming  in  the  course  of  ages  thick  and 
widespread  masses,  like  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Pacific,  with  beds  of  fine 
calcareous  mud  and  comminuted  shells  and  corals  washed  from  these 
banks  or  reefs  by  the  sea.  The  coral  and  shell  bank  itself  forms  a  rich 
fossiliferous  limestone.  The  material  produced  around  it  by  the 
wasting  action  of  the  sea  becomes  a  compact  earthy  limestone,  with 
few  fossils,  except  minute  fragments  of  shells,  often  only  to  be  detected 
by  the  microscope. 

The  only  apparent  anomaly  in  the  deposit  is  the  gypsum,  which 
must  have  been  formed  by  chemical  action,  or  deposited  from  solution 
in  water.  Various  explanations  may  be  given  of  the  origin  of  the 
veins  and  masses  of  gypsum  which  occur  in  different  geological 
formations,  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Tertiary,  and  which,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  are  peculiar  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series  in  no  country 
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except  Nova  Scotia  and  Virginia.  Different  explanations  may  no 
doubt  apply  to  different  countries  and  modes  of  occurrence.  For 
example,  in  the  Upper  Silurian  of  New  York,  gypsum  occurs  in  such 
circumstances  that  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  resulted  from  the 
action  of  local  sulphuric  acid  springs  on  limestone  in  situ  (Dana) ; 
while  in  the  case  of  the  gypsum  occurring  in  rocks  of  similar  age  in 
Upper  Canada,  Dr  Hunt  supposes  that  the  mineral  was  deposited 
from  sea-water  by  its  partial  evaporation  in  lagoons,  as  it  is  now  siud 
to  be  produced  in  some  of  the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific, — for  instance, 
Jarvis  Island.*  Again,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  detached  crystals, 
nodules,  veins,  and  the  disseminated  gypsum  of  marls  may  have  been 
introduced  by  segregative  processes,  and  by  the  percolation  of 
g3rpseous  waters.  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  there  are  in- 
stances of  all  or  most  of  these  modes  in  the  gypsiferous  rocks  of  Nova 
Scotia.  But  for  the  occurrence  of  the  mineral  in  so  thick  and  exten- 
fidve  beds,  interstratified  with  marl  and  limestone,  there  appears  to 
me  to  be  but  one  satisfactory  theory — that  of  the  conversion  of  sub- 
marine beds  of  calcareous  matter  into  sulphate  of  lime,  by  fr«e 
sulphuric  acid,  poured  into  the  sea  by  springs  or  streams  issuing  from 
volcanic  rocks.  Modem  volcanoes  frequently  give  forth  waters 
containing  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids.  In  the  volcanic  re^on  of 
Java,  for  instance,  there  is  a  lake  of  sulphuric  acid  from  which  flows 
a  stream  in  which  no  animal  can  live.  The  water  of  this  stream 
being  probably  more  dense  than  sea-water,  will  naturally  flow  for 
some  distance  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  if  it  meets  with  beds 
of  calcareous  matter  will  convert  them  into  gypsum.  One  of  the 
volcanoes  of  the  Andes  gives  origin  to  a  similar  stream;  and  the 
volcanic  mountain  of  Maypo,  in  the  same  range,  is  surrounded  by 
great  masses  of  gypsum^  probably  produced  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phurous waters  or  vapours  on  the  limestone  of  the  region.  We  know 
that  in  the  Carboniferous  sea  of  Nova  Scotia  there  were  great  beds 
of  shells  and  corals.  We  also  know  that  the  volcanic  action  which 
upheaved  the  metamorphic  hills  which  formed  the  land  of  the  period, 
was  not  quite  extinct  when  these  shell-beds  were  growing.  The 
production  of  gypsum  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid,  evolved  from  such  volcanic  regions,  on  the  calcareous 
beds  and  reefs.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  gypsum  is  found 
only  in  association  with  the  marine  limestones,  though,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  these  last  sometimes  occur  without  any  gypsum. 
In  all  other  respects,  except  this  conversion  of  part  of  the  limestone 
into  gypsum,  and  some  changes  probably  of  similar  origin  in  the 

*  Hague,  quoted  by  Daiuu 
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associated  marls,  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  resembles  the  corresponding  formation  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  to  the  fossils  of  which  its  shells  and 
corals  have  also  a  very  marked  resemblance,  and  several  of  the  species 
are  identical. 

The  rocks  we  have  examined  at  Windsor  may  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  those  that  occupy  nearly  the  whole  low  country  of  Hants,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Carboniferous  area  of  Colchester,  and  the  long 
belt  extending  up  the  Musquodoboit  River.  The  limestones  and 
gypsums,  which  form  the  most  important  members  of  the  series,  appear 
at  a  great  number  of  places,  and  are  extensively  quarried.  The 
principal  localities  are  the  St  Croix  River,  Newport,  Kennetcook 
River,  Walton,  Noel,  White's  or  Big  Plaster  Rock,  and  other  places 
on  the  Shubenacadie,  Brookfield,  Onslow,  Stewiacke,  and  Upper  and 
Middle  Musquodoboit.  One  of  the  finest  natural  exposures  of  g3rpsum 
in  the  province  is  on  the  St  Croix  River,  a  few  miles  from  Windsor. 
Here  the  gypsum  forms  a  long  range  of  cliffs  of  snowy  whiteness. 
This  cliff  consists  principally  of  the  variety  of  gypsum  named  *'  hard 
plaster,"  or  **  sharkstone,"  by  the  quarrymen ;  the  latter  name 
referring  to  the  rough  shagreen-like  texture  of  its  weathered  surfaces. 
It  is  Anhydrite^  or  gypsum  destitute  of  the  combined  water  which 
gives  to  the  ordinary  variety  its  softness  and  its  usefulness  as  a 
material  for  modelling  and  plastering.  Anhydrite  occurs  in  connexion 
with  most  of  the  beds  of  gypsum,  generally  forming  separate  beds,  but 
sometimes  mixed  in  large  masses  or  nodules,  or  minute  transparent 
crystals,  with  the  common  plaster.  It  is  not  at  present  applied  to 
any  useful  purpose,  being  too  hard  to  be  profitably  ground  for  agri- 
cultural uses.  It  may,  however,  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  marble, 
for  tlie  internal  decoration  of  buildings,  and  some  of  the  varieties  in 
the  cliffs  of  the  St  Croix  are  well  adapted  to  this  use,  and  could  be 
procured  in  any  quantity. 

Having  thus  described  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  as  they  occur 
at  Horton  and  Windsor,  I  shall  now  attempt  to  give  a  general  view 
of  their  arrangement  in  the  area  now  under  consideration,  as  well  as 
their  relations  to  certain  limited  tracts  of  coal  measures  which  rest 
upon  them,  especially  in  the  northern  part  of  the  district.  To  effect 
this,  I  shall  take  advantage  of  the  sections  afforded  by  the  Folly  and 
De  Bert  Rivers,  and  the  Shubenacadie ;  and  shall  describe  these  as 
they  would  appear  to  an  observer  descending  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Cobequids,  following  the  course  of  the  Folly  River,  crossing 
Cobequid  Bay,  and  ascending  the  Shubenacadie  to  the  Grand  Lake. 

On  the  Folly  River,  about  eight  miles  from  its  mouth,  we  leave 
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the  ancient  metamorpliic  slates  of  the  hills,  and  enter  the  Carbon- 
iferous system,  which  we  find  resting  on  the  edges  of  the  slates,  aod 
dipping  to  the  south.  The  first  rock  seen  is  conglomerate,  in  enor- 
mously thick  beds,  and  made  up  of  fragments  of  all  the  rocks  of  the 
hills.  Passing  this  ancient  beach  of  the  old  Carboniferous  sea,  we 
find,  without  the  intervention  of  any  marine  limestones,  coal  measure 
rocks,  consisting  of  gray  sandstones  and  dark  shales,  with  a  few  thin 
seams  of  coal,  and  abundance  of  leaves  of  CordaiteSj  and  a  few 
Catamites  and  Siigmaria.  Succeeding  these  beds  is  a  great  thickness 
of  red  and  gray  sandstones  and  shale,  with  a  general  dip  to  the  south- 
ward, though  broken  by  so  many  faults  that  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an 
estimate  of  their  aggregate  vertical  thickness.  Finally,  we  observe, 
as  we  descend  the  river,  these  same  sandstones  and  shales  dipping  at 
high  angles  to  the  northward.  They  are  then  overlaid  by  the  new 
red  sandstones,  and  we  see  no  more  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  till 
we  approach  the  mouth  of  the  Folly  and  De  Bert,  where  we  find  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  limestone,  gypsum,  and  conglomerate,  mentioned 
in  our  description  of  the  New  Red,  and  dipping  to  the  north-east.  The 
fossils  of  this  limestone  are  the  same  species  found  at  Windsor  and 
elsewhere  in  beds  of  the  same  age.  We  have  here  a  broken  and 
disturbed  coal  measure  trough,  constructed  in  the  same  manner  with 
that  of  Cumberland,  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  and  probably 
including  only  the  lower  members  of  the  Coal  formation.  The 
absence  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  near  the  hills  cor- 
responds with  what  we  observed  in  Cumberland,  and  is  accounted  for 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  Cobequids  formed  the  shore  of  this 
ancient  sea,  while  the  limestones  could  be  formed  only  in  deep  water 
at  some  distance  from  the  turbid  surf  and  the  pebbly  beach — an 
arrangement  corresponding  exactly  with  what  is  observed  in  the 
modem  coral-reefs  of  the  Pacific. 

We  can  trace  the  Coal  measure  band,  of  which  the  Folly  River 
gives  us  a  cross  section,  all  the  way  from  Advocate  Harbour,  near 
Cape  Chiegnecto,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Salmon  River,  where  it 
adjoins  the  Carboniferous  district  of  Pictou.  It  is  everywhere  much 
broken  and  disturbed ;  and  though  it  widens  considerably  toward  its 
eastern  extremity,  it  nowhere  attains  a  great  development,  either  in 
horizontal  extent,  or  in  the  magnitude  of  its  coal-seams.  From 
Advocate  Harbour  to  Partridge  Island  this  belt  consists  principally 
of  greatly  contorted  and  somewhat  altered  shales  and  sandstones, 
containing  a  few  fossil  plants,  some  scales  of  fishes,  and  in  places 
abundance  of  shells  of  Naiadites.  In  a  bed  near  Partridge  Island, 
Dr  Harding  of  Windsor  found,  several  years  since,  a  fine  series  of 
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footprints,  probably  of  a  small  reptilian  animal.  More  recently  other 
footprints,  of  larger  size,  and  referable  to  the  genus  Sauropus^  were 
found  in  these  beds  by  J.  M.  Jones,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  of  Halifax.  These 
indications  of  vertebrates  of  the  land  will  be  noticed  in  a  subsequent 
chapter.  Eastward  of  Partridge  Island,  in  Clarke's  Head,  we  find 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones  somewhat  altered,  with  beds  of 
common  gypsum,  and  a  beautiful  purple  variety  of  anhydrite.  At 
Moose  River  and  Harrington  River,  the  black  shales  and  gray  sand- 
stones again  appear.  In  Economy,  we  have  these  and  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  limestone  with  its  characteristic  fossils,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Portapique  and  Great  Village  Rivers,  the  whole  series  is  well 
exposed,  with  appearances  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  Folly. 
Eastward  of  the  latter  river,  the  Coal  formation  band  widens  rapidly. 
On  the  Chiganois  and  North  Rivers,  it  contains  bituminous  limestones, 
with  Cyprids  and  fish-scales ;  thick  beds  of  shale,  with  clay-ironstone ; 
several  small  coals,  the  largest,  I  believe,  about  eighteen  inches  in 
thickness ;  and  in  the  beds  associated  with  these  coals  are  fossil  plants 
of  several  of  the  species  described  in  connexion  with  the  Joggins 
section.  On  the  North  River  also  we  find  the  lower  limestone  under- 
lying the  Coal  measures  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  re-appearing, 
in  greatly  increased  thickness  and  associated  with  beds  of  gypsum, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  trough.  Still  farther  eastward,  on  the  Salmon 
River,  there  is  a  bed  of  good  coal  nearly  two  feet  in  thickness,  and 
associated  with  shales,  containing  fine  specimens  of  Utodendron^  FemSj 
and  other  Coal  formation  fossils. 

Applying  to  this  narrow  Coal  formation  trough  the  information  we 
have  obtained  from  the  Joggins  section,  we  may  conclude  that  along 
the  base  of  the  Cobequid  Mountains,  on  their  southern  side,  a  band  of 
swamps  and  shallow  and  land-locked  waters  existed  contemporane- 
ously with  the  wider  tract  of  the  same  description  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  mountains ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  northern  edge 
of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones  may  have  formed  a  barrier-reef, 
separating  this  narrow  littoral  band  from  the  more  open  sea  without. 
In  its  present  condition,  this  Coal  formation  belt  of  the  south  side  of 
the  Cobequids  presents  many  difficulties  to  the  geologist.  The 
various  movements  which  have  taken  place  along  the  south  side  of 
the  mountains,  and  which  have  probably  continued  up  to  the  close  of 
the  New  Red  period,  have  shattered  these  rocks  in  lines  parallel  to  and 
at  right  angles  with  the  hills,  and  have  also  bent  and  contorted  them 
in  a  remarkable  manner.  In  this  respect,  the  Carboniferous  rocks  on 
the  Cumberland  side  of  the  hills  diffet  very  much  from  those  of  the 
Colchestecside ;  the  former  being  very  little  disturbed  in  comparison. 
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Crossing  Cobequid  Bay  from  the  mouth  of  the  Folly  to  that  of  the 
Shubenacadie,  we  fiod  the  first  rock  that  appears  at  the  mouth  of  the 
latter  to  be  a  black  laminated  crystalline  limestone  without  fossils,  and 
supporting  a  great  thickness  of  marls  and  gypsum  similar  to  those  of 
Windsor.  I  spent  several  days  in  exploring  this  section  in  1842,  in 
company  with  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  the  late  Mr  George  Duncan  of 
Truro.  The  limestone  and  marls  resting  on  it  dip  to  the  south-west. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  Lower  Carboniferous  beds  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  bay  dip  inland,  so  that  the  bay  forms,  in  so  far  as  these 
rocks  are  concerned,  an  anticlinal  valley — ^a  somewhat  rare  occurrence 
in  this  region,  where  the  beds  of  sedimentary  rocks  usually  dip  away 
from  hills  rather  than  from  depressions.  The  rocks  in  the  banks  of 
the  Shubenacadie  are,  however,  much  broken  by  faults,  though  the 
general  dip  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river  appears  to  be  to  the  south- 
ward. The  rocks  succeeding  the  "  Black  Rock  "  limestone,  for  about 
three  miles  up  the  estuary  of  the  Shubenacadie,  consist  principally  of 
soft  marly  sandstones  filled  with  veins  of  reddish  fibrous  gypsum, 
which  run  in  every  direction,  and  form  a  network  so  complicated  that 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  rocks  could  have  been  supported 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  open  the  fissures  which  the  gypsum  fills. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  these  cracks  were  not  all  open  at  once, 
but  were  produced  by  different  movements  to  which  the  mass  has 
been  subjected;  and  there  is  another  way  of  accounting  for  this 
appearance,  to  be  stated  shortly.  There  are  also  a  few  wide  veins 
filled  with  the  peroxide  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  barytes.  The  former 
is  in  part  in  the  red  ochrey  state,  and  in  part  in  the  state  of  red  and 
brown  hematite,  often  in  beautiful  coralloidal  forms  with  an  internal 
fibrous  structure.  The  barytes  is  in  small  tabular  crystals.  These 
veins  also  contain  oxide  of  manganese  and  calc-spar.  Their  contents 
were  probably  introduced  by  water,  rising  from  rocks  beneath  which 
afforded  these  materials.* 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  veins  of  gypsum  contained  in  these 
rocks  are  very  distinct  from  the  large  beds  of  the  same  mineral.  The 
latter  were  formed  as  horizontal  layers  at  the  same  time  with  the 
containing  beds.  The  former  have  filled  up  cracks  opened  after  the 
beds  were  consolidated.  The  fibrous  texture,  which  the  gypsum  veins 
nearly  always  display,  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  little  slender 
prisms  of  the  mineral  have  sprouted  forth  from  the  sides  of  the  fissures 
until  they  filled  them.  Hence  they  always  stand  at  right  angles  to 
the  sides  of  the  vein.     Similar  appearances  are  observed  in  the  greater 

*  For  the  numner  in  which  these  minerals  may  have  been  formed,  see  descriptiona 
of  mineral  veins  at  Five  Islands  and  Acadia  Mine. 
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number  of  minerals  lining  or  filling  veins  or  fissures.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  however,  that  the  fibrous  gypsum  in  the  gypseous  marls 
has  been  produced  in  a  different  manner  from  the  '^  combs  "  of  quartz 
and  other  minerals  found  in  the  fissures  of  slate,  trap,  etc.  The 
gypsum  veins  show  no  signs  of  having  met  in  the  middle,  though 
they  often  appear  to  have  been  added  to  at  each  side ;  and  we  may 
infer  that  the  prisms  of  gypsum  grew  by  additions  to  each  end, 
famished  by  water  permeating  the  rock,  and  pressed  the  sides  of  the 
fissure  apart  as  they  grew  in  length.  Veins  of  fibrous  ice  are  formed 
in  this  way  in  banks  of  clay,  exerting  an  enormous  expansive  force, 
sufficient  to  break  down  the  strongest  retaining  walls;  and  when 
circumstances  are  favourable,  these  clusters  of  icy  prisms  may  be  seen 
to  raise  objects  lying  on  the  surface  of  water-soaked  clays  to  the 
height  of  several  inches.  Wherever  segregation  and  crystallization 
are  going  on  in  the  fissures  of  rocks,  similar  effects  may  be  produced; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  play  an  important  part  in  geological 
dynamics.  It  is  at  least  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  remarkable 
contortions  and  dislocations  observed  in  the  gypsiferous  rocks  of  Nova 
Scotia  may  have  been  produced  in  this  way. 

These  marly  rocks  contain  a  bed  of  anhydrite  and  common  gypsum, 
in  addition  to  the  gypsum  veins  above  mentioned. 

Proceeding  to  the  southward,  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river, 
we  reach  a  high  cliff  of  brownish-red  and  gray  sandstones,  dipping  S. 
30**  W.,  and  containing  a  few  fossil  plants.  These  beds  probably 
overlie  those  previously  noticed,  and  much  resemble  the  sandstones 
that  in  the  Joggins  section  intervene  between  the  lower  limestones 
and  the  Coal  measures.  To  the  southward  of  this  cliff,  which  is  called 
the  Eagle's  Nest,  the  shore  for  some  distance  shows  no  section.  On 
the  west  side,  however,  where  the  rocks  corresponding  to  the  Eagle's 
Nest  form  a  high  cliff,  they  are  separated  by  a  fault  from  an  immense 
mass  of  gypsum  named  White's  or  the  Big  Plaster  Rock,  and  one  of  the 
principal  localities  of  the  extensive  gypsum  trade  of  this  river.  The 
Big  Rock  at  one  time  presented  to  the  river  a  snowy  front  of  gypsum, 
nearly  100  feet  in  height;  but  it  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the 
operations  of  the  quarrymen,  who  bring  down  enormous  quantities 
by  blasting.  It  is  a  massive  bed,  arranged  in  thick  layers,  and  the 
whole  bent  into  an  arched  or  almost  cylindrical  form.  In  its  lower 
part  there  is  much  anhydrite,  and  also  dark  laminated  limestone, 
having  on  its  surfaces  of  deposition  immense  numbers  of  flattened 
shells  of  Canularia,  A  compact  limestone,  containing  Terebratuke^ 
also  appears  near  the  bottom  of  the  mass.  Faults,  denudation,  and 
disturbance  render  it  quite  impossible  to  discover  in  the  river  section 
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contain  a  smaD  seam  of  coaL  and  bare  more  tbe  aspect  of  tme  Coal 
measores  than  any  oCber  beds  I  bare  seen  in  tbis  coontj.  But  from 
leeent  obserrations  made  hj  Profe^or  How  of  Windsor,  I  am  inclined 
to  beliere  tbat  all  tbese  beds  are  Lower  Caiboniferooa. 

Hitherto  we  bare  found  few  fbssib  in  this  section ;  hot  at  tta  next 
point  aboTe  the  contorted  Coal  measures  of  Five  MDe  Rirer,  we  have 
a  grand  example  of  a  fossiliferous  limestone,  fonning  the  cliff  named 
Anthony's  Nose.  This  limestone,  which  is  a  mass  of  corals  and  shells 
nmilar  to  those  noticed  at  Windsor,  is  about  40  fleet  thick,  and  stands 
quite  on  edge,  projecting  like  a  huge  wsH  into  the  river.  Soft  maris 
rest  against  each  side  and  include  a  bed  of  gypsum,  and,  at  a  litUe 
distance,  a  thick  bed  of  this  mineral  appears  with  an  arched  stratifi- 
cation. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  rirer  there  are  other  limestones 
and  gypsums,  also  very  much  disturbed ;  and,  immediately  adjoining 
them  on  the  south,  there  is  a  cliff  of  reddish  sandstone,  like  that  of 
Eagle's  Nest,  and  neariy  in  a  horizontal  position. 

Beyond  this  place,  the  river  section  is  not  continuous,  but  gypsum 
and  limestone,  full  of  marine  shells,  appear  in  several  places,  and  die 
marls  and  red  sandstones  occasionally  peep  forth  from  beneath  thick 
beds  of  boulder-clay.  Finally,  at  Gay's  River,  Key's  on  the  Shuben* 
acadie,  the  lower  end  of  Grand  Lake,  and  Nine  Mile  River,  die  gypsum 
and  limestone  are  seen  almost  in  contact  with  the  ancient  metamorphic 
slate  and  quartzite  which  bound  this  Carboniferous  district  on  the 
south. 

At  one  of  these  places,  Kej^s,  on  the  old  Halifax  road,  one  of  the 
beds  of  gypsum  contains  white  and  bleached-looking  quartzose  pebbles 
and  sand.     In  this  case,  it  b  probable  that  the  acid  which  produced 
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the  gypsum  acted  on  a  mass  of  calcareous  matter,  mixed  with  sand 
and  gravel,  which  became  entangled  in  the  gypseous  mass  produced. 
Such  instances  of  the  enclosure  of  foreign  bodies  in  gypsum  are  rare. 
I  have,  however,  seen  layers  of  sand  and  earthy  matter,  and  fragments 
of  limestone^  and  in  a  few  instances  vegetable  remains  have  appeared 
in  the  earthy  layers.  Some  beds  of  gypsum  are  also  blackened  by 
bituminous  matter,  derived  no  doubt  from  animal  or  vegetable 
substances. 

Over  nearly  all  the  beds  of  gypsum  in  this  region,  the  whole  surface 
is  riddled  by  funnel-shaped  cavities,  named  ''  plaster-pits,''  by  the  aid 
of  which  the  gypsum  may  be  traced  in  localities  where  it  does  not 
itself  reach  the  surface.  These  pits  are  well  exposed  in  the  face  of 
the  "Big  Rock"  formerly  described.  They  are  produced  by  the 
solvent  action  of  the  surface  water  penetrating  through  the  fissures  of 
the  gypsum,  in  a  manner  which  we  shall  have  better  opportunities  of 
studying  when  we  arrive  at  the  gypsiferous  districts  of  Cape  Breton. 

The  section  formed  by  the  long  narrow  tideway  of  the  Shubenacadie, 
and  continued  less  perfectly  along  its  fresh-water  portion,  enables  us 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  structure  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Hants  and 
Colchester  area,  across  its  whole  breadth.  It  is  evident  that  the 
regular  succession  of  the  beds  has  been  much  disturbed  by  faults  or 
firactures,  most  of  which  have  a  direction  approaching  to  east  and  west. 
They  have  shifted  the  masses  of  beds,  so  that  we  cannot  now,  without 
extensive  investigations  of  all  the  minor  sections  afforded  by  tributary 
streams,  put  them  together  into  a  continuous  series.  The  following  is 
the  nearest  approximation  to  such  a  restoration  of  the  original  arrange- 
ment that  I  can  offer : — 1st,  From  the  mouth  of  the  Shubenacadie 
westward  to  Walton  and  Cheverie,  tlie  shales  which  lie  at  the  base  of 
the  Carboniferous  system  appear  in  several  places,  and  immediately 
resting  on  them  are  red  sandstones  and  marls,  with  limestone  and 
gypsum ;  and  the  lowest  bed  of  limestone  is  a  laminated  dark-coloured 
crystalline  bed  without  fossils.  2(%,  The  red  sandstones  and  marls 
with  g3rp8um  and  limestone,  form  a  wide  band  extending  through 
Hants  to  the  Avon  estuary,  south  of  these  lowest  members  of  the 
series ;  and  in  places  there  appear,  in  and  over  these  beds,  gray  and 
brown  sandstones  with  fossil  plants.  3dfZy,  Along  the  course  of  Five 
Mile  and  Kennetcook  Rivers,  extend  rocks  having  the  aspect  of  the 
Lower  Coal  formation,  which  appear  to  be  thrown  up  along  an  anticlinal 
line.  4thli/,  Immediately  to  the  south  of  these,  we  agidn  find  the  red 
marls,  gypsum,  and  limestone,  forming  a  second  broad  belt,  extending 
from  Rose's  Point  and  Admiral's  Rock,  on  the  Shubenacadie,  through 
Newport  to  Windsor.    This  is  the  re-appearence  of  the  same  part  of 
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the  formation  seen  below  Wliite's  Plaster  Rock,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note,  that  it  is  here  much  more  fossQiferoos  than  in  the  lower  part  <^ 
the  riyer.  Lastly^  From  the  point  of  the  Grore  Mountain,  along  the 
base  of  the  Douglas  and  Rawdon  ELills,  we  can  trace  the  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous shales  all  the  way  to  Horton.  That  trough-shaped  arrangement, 
80  characteristic  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  in  this  part  of  NoYa  Scotia, 
can  therefore  be  traced  even  in  the  firactured  section  of  the  Shu- 
benacadie. 

Eastward  of  the  Shubenacadie,  the  Carboniferous  district  splits  into 
three  branches,  entering  between  the  hilly  ridges  of  the  metamorphic 
country  to  the  eastward.  The  most  northern  of  these  passes  along  the 
Talley  of  the  Salmon  River,  and  is  connected  with  the  Pictou  district. 
The  second  passes  up  the  valley  of  the  Stewiacke  River.  The  third 
forms  a  narrow  band  extending  from  the  Grand  Lake  nearly  to  the 
sources  of  the  Musquodoboit  River.  In  the  northern  branch,  both  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  and  Coal  formation  series  appear,  as  we  have 
already  noticed ;  but  in  the  two  others  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks 
prevail  almost  or  altogether  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Coal  formation. 
Li  one  place  only  on  the  Lower  Stewiacke,  do  rocks  having  the  aspect 
of  Coal  measures  appear.  In  the  Stewiacke  branch,  which,  in  the 
period  in  question,  must  have  been  a  sheltered  bay  or  channel,  the 
corals  and  shells  of  the  limestones  attain  a  magnitude  and  perfection 
not,  so  far  as  I  know,  equalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  province. 
Gypsum  also  abounds  in  this  branch,  and  in  one  place  there  is  a  large 
deposit  of  sulphate  of  barytes.  In  the  southern  or  Musquodoboit 
branch  there  is  much  gypsum  and  also  limestone ;  but  the  latter  does 
not  appear  to  be  rich  in  fossils.  I  have  found  in  it  only  a  few 
fragments  of  Crinoids. 

As  the  district  just  described  presents  the  most  important  develop- 
ment in  the  province  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series,  I  have 
employed  it  to  introduce  the  reader  to  that  part  of  this  great  system 
of  rocks,  just  as  the  Cumberland  district  served  a  similar  purpose  in 
relation  to  the  Coal  measures ;  and  I  may  now  conclude  by  a  review 
of  the  condition  of  Southern  Hants  and  Colchester  at  the  time  when 
the  marine  limestones  and  gypsums  were  produced.  At  this  period, 
then,  all  the  space  between  the  Cobequids  and  the  Rawdon  Hills  was 
an  open  arm  of  the  sea,  communicating  with  the  ocean  both  on  the 
east  and  west.  Along  the  margin  of  this  sea  there  were  in  some 
places  stony  beaches,  in  others  low  alluvial  flats  covered  with  the 
vegetation  characteristic  of  the  Carboniferous  period.  In  other  places 
there  were  creeks  and  lagoons  swarming  with  fish.  In  the  bottom, 
at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  shore,  began  wide  banks  of  shells  and 
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corals,  and  in  the  central  or  deeper  parts  of  the  area  there  were  beds 
of  calcareous  mud  with  comparatively  few  of  these  living  creatures. 
In  the  hills  around,  volcanoes  of  far  greater  antiquity  than  those 
whose  products  we  considered  in  a  former  chapter,  were  altering  and 
calcining  the  slaty  and  quartzose  rocks ;  and  from  their  sides  every 
land-flood  poured  do¥m  streams  of  red  sand  and  mud,  while  in  many 
places  rills  and  springs,  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
were  flowing  or  rising,  and,  entering  Ihe  sea,  decomposed  vast 
quantities  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  accumulated  by  shells  and  corals, 
and  converted  it  into  snowy  gypsum.  Of  the  creatures  that  may  have 
crept  or  walked  on  the  land,  we  know  nothing  except  the  hint  afforded 
by  the  few  footprints  found  by  Logan  and  Harding  in  the  shales 
of  Horton  and  Parrsboro',  and  which  testify  that  reptilian  life  in 
some  of  its  lower  forms  had  already  begim  to  exist.  The  sea  had 
already  attained  almost  its  maximum  of  productiveness  in  fishes  and 
creeping  things,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  land  had 
yet  received  from  its  Creator  any  of  those  higher  creatures  which 
were  destined  to  be  introduced  in  a  subsequent  "  creative  day," 

Useful  Minerals  of  the  Hants  and  Colchester  District. 

Gypsum  is  at  present  the  principal  product  of  this  district.  It  is 
largely  quarried  at  Windsor,  Newport,  Walton,  Shubenacadie,  and  a 
number  of  other  places;  and,  in  1861, 124,241  tons*  were  quarried, 
amounting  to  the  value  of  over  ^83,000  at  the  ports  of  shipment 
The  greater  part  of  this  large  annual  produce  of  gypsum  is  exported 
to  the  United  States  for  agricultui*al  purposes.  The  quantity  of  gypsum 
in  this  district  is  enormous,  and  probably  cannot  be  exhausted  by  any 
demand  ever  likely  to  occur.  It  is  now  quarried  only  in  the  places 
most  accessible  to  shipping,  and  its  small  value  per  ton  indicates  the 
facility  with  which  it  can  be  obtained,  in  a  country  in  which  the  price 
of  labour  is  by  no  means  low. 

Limestone  is  also  extremely  abundant  in  this  district,  and  might  be 
quarried  and  exported  as  readily  as  the  gypsum.  Limestone  being 
abundant  in  New  Brunswick  and  in  the  United  States,  is  not,  however, 
in  demand  for  exportation,  and  the  wants  of  the  country  are  at  present 
small ;  especially  in  a  district  in  which  the  land  is  in  most  places  well 
supplied  with  calcareous  matter.  It  may  be  anticipated,  however, 
that  a  demand  will  arise  for  lime  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  shore- 
districts,  which  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  this  mineraL 

Iron  Ore  occurs  in  veins  traversing  the  Lower  Carboniferous  lime- 

*  118,215  ID  Hants  and  6026  in  Colchester. 
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stones  and  sandstones  near  the  month  of  the  Shnbenacadie  and  in 
Brookfield.  The  ores  are  red  ochre,  red  hematite,  and  brown  hematite^ 
associated  with  sulphate  of  barytes  and  calcareous  spar.  One  of  the 
▼eins  of  the  east  side  of  the  Shnbenacadie,  near  its  mouth,  is  of  con* 
siderable  magnitude,  and  it  is  probable  that  such  veins,  more  or  less 
valuable,  will  be  found  in  the  country  between  this  place  and  Brook- 
field,  where,  however,  the  quantity  of  iron  seems  much  greater  than 
on  the  Shnbenacadie. 

At  Brookfield,  about  2^  miles  east  of  the  Brookfield  station  on  the 
railway  between  Halifax  and  Truro,  a  deposit  of  fibrous  brown  limonite 
has  been  discovered,  and  has  been  examined  by  Mr  Barnes  of  Halifax 
and  Professor  How  of  Windsor,  to  whose  reports  I  am  indebted  for 
the  following  information  : — ^The  ore  occurs  in  large  boulders,  scat- 
tered over  a  surface  of  50  acres,  and  some  of  them  containing  three 
to  four  tons  of  ore.  They  are  apparently  nearly  in  situ,  as  veins  of 
the  same  mineral  are  found  in  the  locality,  enclosed  in  a  brownish 
ferruginous  quarts  rock  or  hardened  sandstone,  of  a  character  fire- 
quently  seen  in  this  part  of  Colchester,  and  which  is  either  of  Devonian 
or  Lower  Carboniferous  age — ^probably  the  former.  The  ore  occurs 
at  or  near  the  junction  of  these  rocks  with  ordinary  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous shales  and  limestones,  which  would  seem  to  be  unconformable 
to  thorn.  Sulphate  of  barytes,  of  excellent  quality,  is  found  in  the 
latter  rooks  at  no  groat  distance,  associated  with  iron  ore,  and  probably 
under  the  ijaine  conditions  in  which  these  minerals  occur  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Shul)enacadie. 

The  ore  of  Bn>okfiold  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  should  the  quantity 
prove  considerable  when  the  mine  is  opened  in  the  solid  rock,  its 
vicinity  to  the  railway  will  render  it  a  very  valuable  property.  The 
niaases  on  the  surface  have  no  doubt  been  left  by  the  denudation  or 
waaliing  away  of  the  containing  rock,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  an 
imponant  deposit ;  but  veins  and  masses  of  this  kind  are  often  very 
irregular  and  uncertain,  so  that,  to  determine  the  real  value  of  the 
deposit,  better  oj>enings  than  those  which  now  exist  would  be 
required. 

Ores  of  Manganese, — These  are  found  at  several  places  in  this  dis- 
trict, in  veins  or  disseminated  in  nodules  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
limestones.  The  most  important  localities  at  present  are  Teny  Cape 
in  Hants,  and  Onslow  Mountain  in  Colchester.  From  the  former  place 
about  1000  tons,  worth  £8  to  £9  per  ton,  are  sUted  by  Professor  How 
to  have  been  extracted  up  to  this  time.  The  following  account  of  the 
Teny  Cape  locality  is  taken  from  a  paper  by  Professor  How  in  the 
Philosophical  Journal  for  March  1866 : — 
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^^  Pyroltmte. — This  species  is  found  at  numerous  localities  in  different 
parts  of  the  province,  and  is  now  being  mined  in  considerable  quantity 
at  one  of  them,  viz.,  at  Teny  Cape  in  Hants  Co.,  about  five  miles  from 
Walton,  where  about  a  thousand  tons  have  been  got  out  within  the 
last  two  years,  the  bulk  of  which  has  been  readily  sold  in  England. 
It  occurs  here  in  the  form  of  nodules  of  irregular,  generally  rather 
flattened  shape,  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of  a  bean  up  to  that  of  a  man's 
head,  or  even  twice  as  large,  and  weighing  proportionately  up  to  about 
twenty-flve  pounds.  These  masses  lie  loose  in  a  bed  of  ^  soil '  about 
a  foot  thick  and  a  foot  below  the  surface :  they  consist  of  pyrolusite 
and  psilomelane.  Some  feet  below  this  bed,  in  a  gray  and  brick- 
coloured  limestone  contauiing  magnesia,  the  ore  is  found,  in  very  thin 
deposits,  which,  from  the  easily  separable  nature  of  the  rock,  can  be 
laid  bare  in  sheets,  and  also  in  'pockets'  or  interrupted  chains  of 
deposits  of  very  variable  dimensions,  sometimes  but  a  few  inches  in 
depth,  and  thickening  out  to  several  feet.  I  have  seen  one  egg-shaped 
mass  exposed  in  situ  estimated  to  be  of  three  tons  weight.  One  of 
these  'pockets,'  running  east  and  west  at  a  depth  of  15  feet  from  the 
surface,  was  about  72  feet  in  length,  varied  in  thickness  from  6  inches 
to  14  feet,  and  was  practically  exhausted  on  the  removal  of  about  130 
tons  of  ore.  A  second  runs  parallel  with  this,  at  a  depth  of  30  feet 
from  the  surface,  and  has  been  found  to  extend  at  least  105  feet :  it 
had  yielded  up  to  August  last  about  300  tons  of  ore ;  and  a  large 
quantity  remained.  Below  this,  again,  at  a  depth  of  50  feet  from  the 
surface,  other  deposits  have  been  met  with,  the  form  and  dimensions 
of  which  have  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  fully  made  out,  but  which 
have  afforded  many  tons  of  good  ore.  The  whole  thickness  of  the 
limestone  holding  manganese  is  estimated  at  about  300  feet. 

*'  The  minerals  associated  with  pyrolusite  at  Teny  Cape  are  iron  ore 
(brown  hematite,  I  believe),  barytes,  and  calcite.  The  first  of  these 
is  occasionally  found  at  the  line  of  junction  of  the  ore  and  rock,  which, 
as  before  mentioned,  is  sometimes  red.  The  barytes  is  of  pure  white 
colour,  is  often  disseminated  in  varying  quantity  through  the  pyro- 
lusite, and  is  probably  constantly  present  in  all  but  the  pure  crystals 
of  the  species.  The  calcite  is  also  occasionally  imbedded,  in  trans- 
parent crystals,  but  more  often  exists  as  an  incrustation ;  it  sometimes 
forms  specimens  of  great  beauty,  when  it  lies  in  opaque  snow-white 
mammiUary  masses  of  finely  crystalline  structure,  or  in  piles  of  nail- 
head  crystals,  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  across,  of  gray  or  snow-white 
colour,  on  black  lustrous  masses  of  well  crystallized  pyrolusite. 

*'  The  pyrolusite  found  at  Walton  is  sometimes  attached  to  brown 
hematite  in  a  reddish  limestone  resembling  that  at  Teny  Cape. 
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^The  forms  of  the  mineral  are  various.  It  is  generally  hi^blj 
crystalline.  The  masses  at  Teny  Cape  are  sometimes  of  a  gray  black, 
and  consist  of  closely  packed  fine  long  fibres,  sometimes  are  made  up 
of  bunches  of  stellated  short  crystals,  and  often  of  distinct  and  lustrous 
jet-black  crystals  with  perfect  terminations :  all  these  varieties  yield 
readily  to  the  knife.  The  Pictou  ore  (found  at  a  distance  of  about 
seventy  miles)  is  coarsely  fibrous.  The  greater  part  of  that  from 
Walton  is  in  soft,  black,  lustrous,  short  crystals ;  one  specimen,  how- 
ever, has  been  met  with  almost  crypto-crystalline  in  structure  and  of 
bluish-gray  colour,  closely  resembling  the  ore  from  Saxony.  A  very 
similar  specimen  from  Amherst,  Cumberland  Co.,  forty  miles  from 
Walton,  gave  on  analysis  in  the  air-dry  state, — 

Water 061 

Binoxide  of  manganese    .         .     97-04 
Gangue  and  loss     .        .         .       2*35 


100-00 


The  insoluble  matter  (gangue)  was  brownish  white,  and  most  probably 
consisted  of  barytes. 

^  I  have  no  doubt  that  specimens  of  the  greatest  possible  purity  could 
be  selected  at  Teny  Cape.  I  have  examined  a  good  many  samples  of 
dressed  ores,  and  have  commonly  found  from  80  to  93  per  cent,  bin- 
oxide  ;  a  specimen  obtained  at  a  depth  of  50  feet  from  the  surface, 
taken  as  a  sample  of  dressed  ore,  and  weighing  about  a  quarter  of  a 
pound,  gave  me  in  the  air-dry  state,  in  sunmier,  93*83  per  cent,  bin- 
oxide  of  manganese,  with  barytes  and  a  mere  trace  of  iron.  It  is  a 
very  valuable  property  of  this  ore,  as  regards  its  use  by  glass-makers, 
that,  when  cleaned,  it  contains  remarkably  little  iron.  The  first  ship- 
ment sent  to  England,  consisting  of  about  seven  tons  and  a  half,  gave, 
on  analysis  in  Liverpool,  91*5  per  cent,  binoxide,  and  less  than  a  half 
per  cent  of  iron. 

'^  South  of  Teny  Cape,  at  a  distance  of  some  ten  miles,  large  nodules 
of  manganese  ore  are  found  resembling  in  appearance  those  described 
as  occurring  in  the  '  soil '  at  the  former  place.  One  of  these  weighed 
180  pounds ;  a  fragment  from  another,  weighing  thirty-five  pounds, 
was  examined  by  Mr  H.  Poole,  a  pupil  of  mine.  The  mass  was  black, 
of  unequal  hardness,  portions  scratching  apatite,  and  therefore  about 
6 '5,  while  the  rest  yielded  easily  to  the  knife.  The  powder  of  the 
harder  parts  was  nearly  as  black  as  that  of  the  softer.  The  water  of 
composition  was  found  by  weighing  in  chloride  of  calcium;  the 
binoxide  of  manganese  by  oxalic  acid ;  the  results  were  these : — 
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Hygrometric  water 

1-660 

Water  of  composition  . 

3-630 

Peroxide  of  iron 

•603 

Soluble  baryta    . 

•724 

Insoluble  (barytes?)     . 

1^728 

Binoxide  of  manganese 

84-620 

92^965 

which  show  that  the  mass  consisted  chiefly  of  pyrolusite.  That  the 
associated  mineral  was  psilomelane  follows  from  its  appearance  and 
hardness,  the  colour  of  its  powder,  and  the  amount  of  water  contained, 
which  is  too  little  for  manganitc,  and  too  much  for  any  of  the  other 
manganese  minerals.'' 

^'  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  silver,  to  the  amount  of  five  ounces 
to  the  ton  of  ore,  has  been  found  in  a  specimen  from  Teny  Cape,  on 
assay  by  J.  Taylor  and  Co.,  in  London." 

The  deposit  of  manganese  ore  on  the  property  of  the  "  Onslow  East 
Mountain  Manganese  and  Lime  Company  "  occurs  under  similar  geo- 
logical conditions  with  that  of  Teny  Cape,  and  has  been  very  favourably 
reported  on,  both  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  mineral,  by 
Mr  Barnes,  Professor  How,  and  Dr  Honeyman. 

OdUnOj  or  sulphuret  of  lead,  is  found  in  disseminated  crystals  and 
small  veins  in  limestone  at  Gay's  River  and  some  other  places.  Some 
specimens  which  I  have  examined  contain  a  considerable  proportion 
of  silver;  and  one  bed  of  limestone  at  Gay's  River,  pointed  out  to 
me  many  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr  G.  Duncan,  has  so  much  dissemi- 
nated galena  that  favourable  opinions  have  been  expressed  as  to  its 
economic  value ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  yet  been  worked. 
The  occurrence  of  valuable  ores  of  lead  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
limestones  in  England  and  other  countries  gives  some  reason  to  hope 
that  more  important  indications  of  this  metal  may  yet  be  discovered. 
Sandstone  suitable  for  building  purposes  occurs  at  Uorton,  Halfway 
River,  Windsor,  the  Shubenacadie,  and  probably  many  other  places ; 
but  not  in  such  quantity  nor  of  such  excellent  quality  as  in  the  Coal 
formation  of  Cumberland  and  Pictou.  For  this  reason  it  may  not, 
for  some  time  at  least,  be  worthy  of  attention  as  an  article  of  export, 
but  it  can  be  abundantly  obtained  for  domestic  use. 

Clai/s  suitable  for  bricks  and  common  pottery  can  also  be  procured 
in  large  quantity  on  the  Shubenacadie.  Yet  in  the  last  census  Hants 
made  no  return  of  bricks,  while  the  quantity  made  in  Colchester  was 
stated  at  420,000. 

Coal  in  small  seams  occurs  at  Salmon  River,  North  River,  Chiganob 
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Kivrr,  I>«  Bort  River,  F0II7  River,  and  Great  Village  River,  in  the 
Coal  measure  belt  extending  along  the  sooth  base  of  the  Ck>beqiiid8, 
and  these  small  seams  appear  at  intervals  as  far  west  as  Cape  Chieg- 
necto*  I  have  seen  the  outcrops  of  these  coals  in  several  places,  and 
accor\ling  to  my  own  observations  and  the  best  information  I  can 
obtain  from  others,  none  of  them  exceed  eighteen  inches  of  clean  coal. 
R«ttvr  siNims  may  possibly  be  found,  but  the  measures  are  exposed  by 
»o  many  n\*i^r  sections  that  it  seems  unlikely  that  they  should  have 
•i»  long  escaped  observation.  Indications  of  coal  have  also  been 
oWrvfHl  in  the  Coal  measure  band  extending  from  Lower  Stewiacke 
tt^warvl  and  along  the  Kennetcook  River.  These  measures  are  not 
Wf^ll  expiHietU  and  I  believe  that  nothing  definite  is  known  as  to  their 
rw%l  value*  The  occurrence  of  coal  in  this  central  district  would, 
how^\t^r«  W  of  s^^  great  importance  to  the  province,  and  to  the  success 
\vf  its  main  line  of  railway,  that  the  subject  well  merits  a  thorou^ 
tnvt^ligativM\« 

v^l^4«i(^  %^i^  l^tryftSy  which  is  manu&cturcd  into  a  pigment  employed 
as  a  ikuWtiuite  fv^  or  adulteration  of  white  lead,  has  been  quarried  on 
iK^  iH^i^ks  \xf  the  Stewiacke.  The  deposit,  which  at  first  appeared  to 
W  \^t^x  \*  ittatc^l  to  W  now  exhausted,  at  least  in  so  far  as  it  can  be 
^vachc^l  by  the  ovxliuarv  o|HNrations  of  the  quarryman.  As  already 
»tatxHl«  thitk  mineral  i^  said  to  occur  in  connexion  with  the  iron  deposits 

\%t'  lUNH^klicldv 

ti^'iH^  ^^*#ii\c^  ij^Mie  frvMU  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  in  several 
jH^li*  \><'  Nova  Ss^tia.  In  the  district  now  under  consideration  they 
a\i^  t\^u«d  at  Walton  in  Hants  c\>unty.  A  specimen  analyzed  by 
IVvl^vwvxv  Uow  j^w.  in  the  im|>erial  gallon  of  water, — 

ChU^ridc  of  *vsliuu^.  or  c^Mumou  salt  .     787-11  grains. 

Sulj^hMx^  of  lime 16116      „ 

t>vKM\Mc  of  Umo 14-73      „ 

ChtvMidc  of  u\a^»i«CMum     ....         4-48      „ 
t^avKM\ate  of  u\ap^cMa»  oarlv^nate  of  iron,  and 
jvh\^j»\^h\mv^  av^i\l traces. 

967-48 

The  larixe  ttuautity  of  sulphate  of  lime  contained  in  this  brine  is, 
without  doubt*  C\%nwcct<Kl  with  the  abundance  of  gypsum  in  the  Lower 
CarK>uifer\>us  series,  and  jvoints  to  the  association  of  gypsum  and 
cou\w\on  salt,  pr^dviibly  in  the  gypseous  marls.  Professor  How  ex- 
pi'emieK  a  favx>\imble  opinion  of  this  and  other  saline  springs  in  Nova 
l^>iia  as  pi>ofltable  aourees  of  common  salt 
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Chid. — A  deposit  of  this  metal,  perhaps  of  even  more  interest  in  a 
geological  point  of  view  than  practically,  though  apparently  of  some 
value  in  this  last  respect,  occurs  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  conglo- 
merate at  Corbitt's  Mills,  four  miles  north  of  Gay's  River  in  Colchester 
county.  It  was  described  in  the  Canadian  Naturalist  for  1864  by 
Mr  C.  F.  Hartt,  and  Dr  Honcyman  has  favoured  me  with  manuscript 
notes  of  a  visit  to  the  place  in  1866.  From  these  sources  I  extract 
the  following  information : — The  locality  is  at  the  junction  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  conglomerate  with  the  slate  and  quartzite,  forming 
the  extremity  of  the  ridge  separating  the  valleys  of  the  Stewiacke  and 
Musquodoboit  Rivers.  The  slates  belong  to  the  Silurian  gold-bearing 
formation,  and  contain  small  but  rich  auriferous  quartz  veins.  The 
conglomerate  is  formed  of  the  debris  of  these  older  rocks,  and  gold 
occurs  in  it  exactly  as  in  modem  auriferous  gravels,  being  found  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  conglomerate,  and  also  in  the  hollows  and  crevices 
of  the  imderlying  slate.  The  fact  is  interesting,  as  showing  that  the 
gold  veins  existed  in  their  present  state  at  the  beginning  of  the  Car- 
boidferous  period,  and  that  the  causes  which  produce  the  more  modem 
gold  alluvia  were  then  in  operation.  By  a  later  repetition  of  this 
process,  the  drift  or  boulder  clay  which  overlies  the  conglomerate 
is  at  this  place  also  slightly  auriferous.  In  the  Report  of  the  Com* 
missioners  of  Mines  for  1866,  it  is  stated  that  the  high  prices  charged 
for  land  at  this  place  had  interfered  with  the  operations  of  those 
desirous  of  opening  the  deposits ;  but  that  a  cmshing-mill  had  been 
erected,  and  that  mining  operations  on  such  a  scale  as  would  prove 
the  value  of  the  deposit  would  soon  be  undertaken.  Should  they 
prove  successful,  they  will  present  a  curious  and  perhaps  unique 
instance  of  mining  for  gold  in  rocks  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  and 
will  stimulate  inquiry  as  to  the  possible  productiveness  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  beds  in  other  places  where  they  come  into  contact  with 
the  older  auriferous  slates,  as  is  the  case  in  many  places  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Stewiacke,  Musquodoboit,  and  St  Mary's  Rivers,  as  well  as  in 
the  eastem  part  of  Hants. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  CARBONIFEROUS  PERIOD- Confmutti 
THE   MARINE   FOSSILS   OF   THE   CARBONIFEROUS   JJMESTONES. 

The  short  list  of  those  published  in  the  first  edition  of  ''  Acadian 
Geology  "  was  derived  principally  from  that  given  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  in 
his  "  Travels  in  North  America,"  on  the  authority  of  M.  De  Vemeuil, 
who  examined  the  collections  made  by  Sir  Charles.     This  list  was, 
however,  necessarily  very  imperfect ;  and  since  it  was  prepared,  a  large 
amount  of  additional  material  has  accumulated,  and  some  important 
investigations  have  been  made.     In  1 862,  being  aware  that  Mr  T. 
Davidson  was  engaged  in  the  examination  of  British  Carboniferous 
Brachiopods  for  the  Palaeontographical  Society,  I  sent  to  that  eminent 
palaeontologist,  the  best  living  authority  on  Brachiopods,  a  collection' 
of  these  shells,  representing  all  the  species  known  to  me,  and  he  very 
kindly  undertook  their  examination  along  with  those  in  Sir  C.  Lyell's 
collection.     The  results  were  given  to  the  world  in  an  able  memoir  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  for  1863.     This 
was  an  important  step  in  advance ;  but  the  other  fossils,  not  Brachio- 
pods, still  remained  untouched.     In  the  meantime,  Professor  How  of 
Windsor,  and  his  pupil,  H.  Poole,  Esq.,  jun.,  had  made  some  interesting 
discoveries  at  Windsor  and  Kennetcook,  and  a  new  Trilobite  from  the 
latter  place,  sent  to  me  by  the  former  gentleman,  was  described  by  Mr 
Billings  in  the  Canadian  Naturalist,  under  the  name  Pkillipsta  Houn. 
About  the  same  time,  Mr  C.  F.  Hartt  undertook  the  work  of  collecting 
carefully  and  systematically  at  Windsor  and  Stewiacke ;  and  not  only 
found  several  new  species,  but  developed  characteristic  differences  in 
the  fossils  of  the  successive  limestones  of  the  Windsor  section.     Mr 
Hartt  proposed  to  prepare  for  publication  the  results  of  these  researches, 
and  has  written  a  paper  on  the  subject  for  the  Canadian  Naturalist ; 
but  a  voyage  to  Brazil  and  subsequent  engagements  have  prevented 
him  from  completing  the  task  of  describing  and  fully  cataloguing  the 
species.     In  these  circumstances,  I  have  been  obliged  to  prepare  such 
a  list  as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances.     It  is  much  in  advance 
of  that  previously  given,  and  will,  I  trust,  aid  materially  in  subsequent 
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investigatLons ;  but  it  is  still  incomplete,  and  will  no  doubt  be  much 
modified  by  future  investigations.  In  preparing  it,  I  have  been  much 
aided  by  the  notes  and  collections  of  Mr  Hartt,  by  specimens  furnished 
by  Professor  How  and  Mr  Poole,  and  by  the  extensive  palseontological 
knowledge  of  Mr  Billings.  I  shall  copy  Mr  Davidson's  descriptions 
of  the  Brachiopoda,  and  shall  give  as  many  figures  as  possible,  to  aid 
students  and  collectors,  and  to  facilitate  comparisons  with  the  fossils 
of  other  countries. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  the  list  of  these  fossils,  there  are  two 
important  geological  questions  in  relation  to  them  which  must  engage 
our  attention.  The  first  is  the  possibility  of  dividing  the  marine  lime- 
stones of  the  Carboniferous  period  into  different  stages  or  sub-forma- 
tions. The  second  is  the  precise  geological  and  geographical  relations 
of  the  fauna. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points,  I  have  myself  indicated  the 
possible  division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones  into  an  upper 
and  lower  series,  and  also  the  fact  of  some  of  the  species  extending 
their  range  to-  the  Upper  Coal  formation.  But  Mr  Hartt  has  gone 
into  the  subject  much  more  minutely,  and  I  shall  give,  in  the  first 
place,  a  summary  of  his  results,  in  connexion  with  my  own. 

In  the  section  at  Windsor  above  referred  to,  several  limestones 
appear ;  but  owing  to  faults  and  bends  of  the  beds,  their  precise  rela- 
tions to  each  other  are  not  very  evident ;  still  an  approximation  to 
these  can  be  obtained ;  and  I  believe  that  the  order  given  below  will 
be  found  in  the  main  to  be  an  ascending  one— each  limestone  being 
separated  from  those  next  it  by  a  considerable  thickness  of  sandstone, 
marl,  or  gypsum. 

(a.)  Limestone  of  Avon  Bridge  (Avon  Limestone,  Hartt) — Spirifer 
Limestone,  A  thick  band  of  compact,  laminated,  oolitic,  and  brecciated 
limestone,  not  highly  fossiliferous,  but  containing  Productus  cora 
(var.  Nova  Scoticus,  Hartt) — Spirifer  glaber^  S.  octoplicatus{f\  Rhyn- 
chonella  Ida^  Phillipsia  and  Bakevellia^  and  an  Area-like  shell  which  I 
have  not  seen  elsewhere  {A.  punctifer).  This  is  a  very  thick  and  im- 
portant series  of  beds,  and  appears  to  correspond  with  the  lowest 
Carboniferous  limestone  as  seen  in  other  localities. 

(5.)  Limestone,  laminated,  oolitic,  compact,  and  concretionary — 
Crinoidal  Limestone.  Abounds  in  fragments  of  crinoids,  minute  shells 
of  a  DentcUina,  Serpulites,  and  small  Gasteropods,  especially  species  of 
Pleurotomaria,  Bakevellia  antiqua  also  abounds  in  it,  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable repository  of  minute  shells,  many  of  which  are  yet  undescribed. 
A  limestone  similar  to  this  exists  apparently  in  a  similar  position  on  the 
Shabenacadie  River. 
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(c.)  Grmj  or  blouh  earthy  limestooef  Umiiuitgd  and  concretiiomrj 
(Keonetcook  Limestone,  Hartt) — Zcq^krtntU  Limatime.  Ckmtaiiis 
PkiOqma  Howi^  Zaphrentis  Mmas,  Cyathaj^^lhim  SietiaeMw^  Spuiftr 
BtriaiOy  Athyrit  9ubtUita{f\  ProduetuM  semirtHculatmM^  Siropkamena 
analoga^  Edmondia  Harili^  Cffprkardia  msedOj  Ortkoeeras  Uderale^ 
Sienoporcu,  and  FenesUGa.  This  limestone  has  been  recognised  bj 
Mr  Hartt  as  the  equivalent  Sf  the  beds  containing  Zapkremiis  and 
PhSlipsta  on  the  Kennetcook  River,  and  it  can  be  identified  with  one 
of  the  limestones  of  Lower  Stewiacke. 

(d,)  Brownish  or  boff-coloared  impure  limestone,  Teiy  rich  in  shells 
(Windsor  Limestone,  Hartt) — A  viadopecten  Limestone.  This  limestone 
especially  abounds  in  Lunellibranchiates,  particularly  q>ecies  of 
Aviculopectai,  Pteronitesj  Macrodon^  and  Modtoia.  Naticopns  Hawi 
is  also  very  characteristic.  It  also  contains  Productus  cora  (var.), 
Terdfratula  scuxuhts,  RhynchoneJla  EtxmgeUnL,  Hartt,  a  Leperditioy  and 
a  Serpula  ;  and  the  little  coral  Stenopora  exUis  is  very  common.  Bake- 
vellia  antiqua  also  occurs  in  it,  and  a  Conularia,  The  Brachiopods  in 
this  bed  are  small  and  depauperated,  indicating  probably  shallow  and 
turbid  water.  This  limestone  appears  to  correspond  to  the  shell  lime- 
stone of  Gay's  River,  near  Wordsworth's,  that  of  "  Anthony's  Nose," 
Shubenacadie,  and  the  yellow  limestone  of  De  Bert  River. 

(«.)  Compact  gray  shelly  limestone  (Stewiacke  Limestone,  Hartt), 
Productus  Limestone.  This  is  the  richest  of  all  the  beds  in  fossils,  and 
contains  the  greater  number  of  those  mentioned  in  the  following  lists. 
More  especially  it  abounds  in  Productus  coroj  Atkyris  subtilitOy  Tere- 
bratula  sacculuSj  Fenestella  Lt/elli,  Macrodon  HarcUngi^  Conularia 
planicostata  ;  and  it  is  the  special  habitat  of  Nautilus  Avonensis,  and 
Orthoceras  dolatum,  0.  Vindobonense^  0.  laquecUum,  and  0.  perstric- 
tum.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  the  upper  or  red  De  Bert  limestone, 
the  AdmiraFs  Rock  on  the  Shubenacadie,  and  the  Brookfield  shell 
limestone. 

Are  these  subdivisions  of  the  Windsor  limestones,  as  indicated 
by  Mr  Hartt,  merely  local,  or  have  they  a  more  general  value? 
In  writing  to  Mr  Davidson,  in  1862, 1  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
lithological  differences  in  the  limestones  are  local,  and  ''  may  have 
been  caused  through  the  limestones  having  been  deposited  in  limited 
basins  or  narrow  straits,  and  probably  at  a  time  of  much  volcanic  dis- 
turbance," and  that  the  only  general  distinctions  are  those  between  the 
Lower  limestones  and  the  Upper,  the  former  bemg  '*  darker  in  colour, 
more  laminated,  and  less  fossiliferous,"  and  characterized  by  the  preva- 
lence of  certain  species  of  fossils.  Mr  Hartt's  investigations  have  so 
far  modified  these  conclusions,  that  I  am  prepared  to  admit,  for  the  area 
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of  Colchester  and  Hants  at  least,  a  more  minute  general  subdivision. 
I  would  still,  however,  group  sections  (a),  {b),  and  (c),  as  the  Lower 
series,  which  I  believe  can  be  traced  throughout  Nova  Scotia,  and 
sections  {d)  and  (c)  as  the  Upper  series,  which  is  also  very  generally 
distributed.  To  these  I  would  add  a  third  group  (/),  including  the 
Upper  Carboniferous  marine  limestone  of  Wallace,  with  Productus 
semireUculatus  (/),  a  small  and  depauperated  form,  Aviculopecten  sim- 
plex^ Terebratula  sacculus,  and  Cardiomorpha^  sp.  Taking  this  view, 
the  following  table  will  give  the  distribution  of  these  sub-formations 
as  far  as  known  to  me : — 

Tabular  View  of  the  Subdivisions  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of 

Nova  Scotia  {in  descending  order). 
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With  regard  to  the  second  point  above  referred  to,  the  age  of  these 
limestones  and  their  equivalency  with  those  of  other  countries,  it  ia 
necessary  to  relate  the  history  of  the  question,  and  then  to  state  the 
peculiarities  of  these  beds  which  have  caused  so  various  opnions  to 
be  entertained  in  regard  to  them.  The  earliest  statement  as  to  their 
age  was  that  of  Hr  R.  Brown,  in  Haliburton's  ^  Nova  Scotia."  He 
correctly  regarded  the  limestones  of  northern  Cumberland  as  Lower 
Carboniferous,  on  the  evidence  of  their  stratigraphical  portion,  as 
underlying  the  Cumberland  Coal-field.  At  the  same  time,  in  the 
central  part  of  the  province,  where  the  relation  to  the  Coal  fonnation 
was  not  clear,  and  the  physical  aspect  of  the  rocks  was  peculiar,  these 
beds  were  assigned  to  the  New  Red  Sandstone.  Messrs  Jackson  and 
Alger  and  Dr  Gesner  continued  to  hold  this  last  view,  and  the  latter 
extended  it  to  the  Cumberland  beds  previously  placed  in  their  true 
position  by  Mr  Brown.  Sir  William  Logan,  in  1841,  visited  Horton 
Bluff  and  Windsor,  and  finding  that  the  beds  M  the  former  pkce, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  the  Coal  measures,  were  lower  than  the 
Windsor  limestones,  naturally  supposed  the  latter  to  be  of  Permian 
age.  Mr  Lonsdale,  after  a  hasty  examination  of  the  fossils,  concur- 
red in  this  view.  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  his  examination  of  the  province 
in  1843,  saw  good  reason  to  doubt  this;  and,  with  the  aid  of  the 
writer,  explored  with  care  the  sections  in  the  East  River  of  Pictou  and 
the  Avon.  His  results  were  published  in  his  "  Travels  "  in  1845,  and 
were  subsequently  fully  confirmed  by  more  extended  observations 
made  by  the  writer  and  by  l^ir  R.  Brown.  The  Carboniferous  date 
of  these  beds  is  now  established  on  the  surest  grounds,  both  strati- 
graphical  and  palaeontological.  In  regard  to  the  former,  the  fact 
that  in  the  sections  at  Cape  Dauphin,  at  the  East  River  of  Pictou,  and 
in  Cumberland,  the  marine  limestones  imderlie  the  productive  Coal 
measures  is  indisputable,  and  these  limestones  contain  the  fossils  of  the 
upper  beds  of  the  Windsor  series.  In  regard  to  the  fossils,  Davidson, 
the  best  authority  on  the  subject,  affirms  them  to  be  Carboniferous ; 
and  in  so  far  as  the  Bracbiopods  are  concerned,  many  of  them  identical 
as  to  species  with  those  of  the  British  Carboniferous  limestone.  De 
Koninck,  the  celebrated  Belgian  palaeontologist,  confirms  this  view ; 
stating,  as  quoted  by  Davidson,  that  this  fauna  "  completely  recalls 
that  of  the  Carboniferous  limestone  of  Vise  in  Belgium."  Yet  it  is  true 
that  the  rocks  themselves,  the  limestones,  the  red  sandstones,  the  marls, 
and  the  gypsums,  have  much  the  aspect  of  Permian  rocks,  and  that  the 
fossils,  though  Carboniferous,  have,  in  the  upper  beds  especially,  an 
unusual  number  of  forms  common  to  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  observed  by  Mr  *Hartt,  they  do 
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not  resemble  the  so-called  Sub-Carboniferous  limestones  and  fossils*  of 
the  Western  States,  but  are  more  nearly  allied  to  those  upper  members 
of  the  Carboniferous  known  in  the  west  as  Permo-carboniferous.  Dr 
Newberry  and  Mr  Meek,  to  whom  specimens  have  been  shown  by  Mr 
Hartt,  were  much  struck  by  these  differences  and  resemblances ;  and 
the  latter  suggests  the  idea  that  we  may  here  have  what  M.  Barrande 
would  call  a  "  colony  "  of  Permian  forms  in  the  Carboniferous  age, — a 
suggestion  which  contains  the  germ  of  the  true  solution.  This  same 
solution,  in  another  form,  is  also  indicated  in  the  following  extract 
from  Mr  Davidson's  paper  in  reference  to  the  remarkably  rich  shell 
limestone  of  Brookfield : — 

"  The  very  remarkable  shell-rock  above  described  occurs  at  Brook- 
field,  a  little  east  of  the  Shubenacadie  River ;  it  was  first  discovered 
by  the  late  Mr  G.  Duncan,  and  by  him  made  known  to  Dr  Dawson. 
It  is  in  the  line  of  strike  of  the  Shubenacadie  beds,  and  is  doubtless  a 
continuation  of  them.  This  rock  has  such  a  great  getieral  resemblance 
to  certain  Permian  shelly  limestones  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
that,  had  the  specimens  been  submitted  to  me  without  any  indication 
as  to  their  geological  age,  I  should  certainly  have  felt  somewhat 
puzzled  to  determine  whether  I  had  to  deal  with  a  Permian  or  a 
Carboniferous  rock  and  its  fossils ;  and,  indeed,  when  M.  de  Vemeuil 
determined  these  fossils  for  Sir  C.  Lyell  in  1845,  he  enumerated, 
among  others,  Terehratula  elongaia  and  T.  sufflata^  Schl.,  Spirifera 
cristcUa,  Schl.,  Avicula  antiqua,  MUnster,  a  Modiola,  a  Littorina^  and 
one  or  two  other  fossils  which  he  considered  to  be  common  to  both 
the  Permian  and  the  Carboniferous  strata.  Although  I  may  modify 
to  some  extent  the  lists  of  species  published  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  and  Dr 
Dawson,  I  quite  coincide  with  what  is  stated  by  the  former  author,  at  p. 
205  of  his  *  Travels,'  viz., '  That  geologists  should  at  first  arrive  at  this 
result  (of  considering  the  rocks  in  question  as  the  equivalents  in  age  of 
the  Permian  of  Russia)  will  surprise  no  one  who  is  aware  how  many  of 
the  fossils  of  our  Magnesian  limestone  and  Coal  resemble  each  other, 
or  who  studies  the  lists  given  at  p.  218,  in  which  several  species  both 
of  shells  and  corals  from  Nova  Scotia,  identical  or  closely  allied  to  well- 
known  Permian  or  Magnesian  limestone  forms,  are  enumerated.' " 

I  venture  to  give  the  explanation  of  the  whole  difficulty  in  the 
following  statements,  the  illustration  of  which  must  be  sought  in  the 
descriptions  of  these  rocks  in  other  parts  of  this  work : — 

(1.)  The  faunse  of  the  seas  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  Coal 
formation,  and  Permian  periods,  both  in  Europe  and  America^  present 
so  great  similarities  that  they  may,  in  a  broad  view  of  the  subject,  be 
regarded  as  identical. 
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(3.)  The  chinges  and  siibdiTisioiis  of  this  fiumm  are  related  not 
merelr  to  Irnpse  of  tune,  but  to  TicisBitiides  of  phjsicml  conditions.  At 
Windsor,  for  example,  die  fiuma  of  tiie  AvktUopeeien  bed  is  manifestly 
that  of  a  shallower  and  more  sandj  sea  than  that  of  the  IVodueius  bed ; 
and  farther,  tibe  change  from  tiie  fiuma  of  the  Lower  series  to  that  of 
the  Upper  series  coincides  with  the  depofition  of  the  great  gypsoms 
and  grpseons  maris.     It  b  the  same  in  the  Shubenacadie  section. 

(3.)  It  follows  that,  if  the  peculiar  Pennian  conditions  indicated  by 
the  rocks  came  in  eariier  in  Nots  Scotia  than  in  Enrope,  the  character 
of  the  fiinna  might  also  be  changed  earlier.  In  other  words,  we  have 
both  rocks  and  shells  with  Permian  aspect  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
period. 

(4.)  In  acccNrdance  with  this,  it  is  the  Upper  series  of  limestones,  and 
those  most  neariy  related  to  the  gypsums  and  maris,  that  have  the 
most  Permian  a;^)ect.  The  lower  Windsor  limestones  and  those  of 
Economy  and  Pictou  have  much  more  the  ordinary  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous character  and  fos^ls. 

(5.)  In  the  little  bed  of  marine  limestone  at  M'Kenzie's  MUl, 
WaUace,  we  have  an  example  of  the  existence  of  some  members  of 
this  fauna  in  the  period  of  the  Upper  Coal  formation,  where  we  have 
also  a  greater  number  of  the  fossil  plants  that  extend  upward  from  the 
Coal  formation  into  the  Pennian;  and  there  is  nothing  to  preclude 
the  supposition,  already  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  some  of 
the  upper  limestones  of  Colchester  and  Hants  may  have  been  deposited 
contemporaneously  with  the  Middle  Coal  formation.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  last  supposition  is  not  proved,  and 
that  the  appearances  in  those  places  where  the  Coal  measures  occur 
are  not  in  its  favour. 

(6.)  It  is  evident  that  the  marine  fauna  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
in  Nova  Scotia  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  Europe  than  that  of  the 
Western  States.  This  is  no  doubt  connected  with  the  fact  that  the 
Atiantic  was  probably  an  unobstructed  sea  basin  as  now,  while  the 
Appalachians  already,  in  part,  separated  the  deep  sea  faunae  of  the 
Carboniferous  seas  east  and  west  of  them.  In  the  Permo-carboniferous 
period  the  connexion  may  have  been  more  complete,  or  perhaps  the 
shallow-water  species  may  have  at  all  times  been  able  to  migrate. 
Perhaps,  however,  there  was  no  migration  in  the  case,  but  only  the 
recurrence  of  similar  and  representative  species  under  similar  conditions 
of  existence. 

(7.)  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that,  as  a  set-off  to  the  Pennian 
appearance  of  the  fossils  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  in  Nova  Scotia, 
we  have  the  occurrence  of  such  old  forms  as  PhilUpsioj  CentroneOaj 
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Conularia,  Strophomena,  Zaphrentis,  etc.,  either  not  found,  or  rately 
found,  higher  than  the  Lower  Carboniferous  in  other  countries. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  I  have  not  had  time  fully  to 
ioTestigate  all  the  facts  bearing  on  this  curious  queation.  I  would 
commend  it  to  those  who  may  follow  me,  to  whom  that  which  I  have 
been  able  to  do  may  at  least  be  of  service  in  guiding  theit  researches. 

Dacripthie  List  of  Fossils  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone. 
Pbotozoa. 
DentaUna  prisciUa,  a.  ap.  (Fig.  82),  coll.  Hartt,  Windsor.— Shell 
formed  of  several  elongated  or  short  cells,  separated  from  each  other 
externally  only  by  slight  constrictions;  diameter  about  l-40th  of  an 
inch.  This  little  shell  is  very  abundant  on  the  surfaccB  of  bed  (i), 
Windsor,  but  always  in  fragments.  I  do  not  feel  at  all  oertam  as  to 
its  affinities,  more  especially  as  in  the  longitudinal  Bection  it  docB  not 
show  true  septal  plates,  but  only  Blight  constrictions  at  the  nodes. 

Fig.  S2. — DattaUna  ;  tutt.  tixt  and  magnified. 


I 


Radiata. 

Lithoilrotion  PkUtenae,  BiUings  (Fig.  83),  coll.  J.  W.  D.,  East  River, 
Hetoo. — This  fine  coral  is  characteristic  of  a  thick  bed  of  limestone 
at  Lime  Brook,  East  River.  The  following  description  has  been 
kindly  prepared  by  Mr  Billings : — 

"  Corallum  fasciculate,  dendroid.  The  corallites  are  elongate,  cylin- 
dio-turbinate,  the  young  individuals  springing  from  the  sides  of  the 
adult  at  various  heights,  rapidly  attaining  the  full  size ;  at  first  slightly 
divergent,  then  parallel,  and  usually  in  contact  with  each  other,  or 
nearly  bo.    They  seem  to  be  covered  by  a  thin  compact  epitbeca,  and 
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to  be  strongly  and  irregularly  annnlated.  The  greatest  diameter  ob- 
served is  seven  lines,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  average  is  about  six 
lines.  In  a  transverse  polished  section,  six  lines  across,  the  inner  area 
is  three  lines  in  diameter,  and  shows  twenty-four  septa,  which  do  not 
penetrate  more  than  half  a  line.  The  columella  is  obscurely  indicated 
in  the  centre.  The  external  area  is  one  and  a  half  lines  in  width,  with 
the  inner  side  of  the  epitheca  crenulated  by  about  forty-eight  septa,  one 
half  of  which  can  be  indistinctly  traced  across  to  the  inner  wall.  In 
the  longitudinal  section  the  external  area  exhibits  a  tissue  of  imbri- 
cating meniscoid  cells,  inclining  upwards  and  outwards,  their  upper 
sides  convex,  lower  sides  with  one  or  two  concavities,  due  to  the  con- 
vexity of  the  cells  below  them.  The  average  size  of  these  cells  is 
one  line  in  length  by  half  that  in  width ;  there  are  many  smaller  and 
larger  ones.  In  the  inner  area  the  transverse  diaphragms  or  tabulae 
are  thin  and  crowded,  apparently  four  or  five,  on  an  average,  in  one  line; 
they  seem  to  be  much  elevated  in  the  centre,  and  also  sometimes 
turned  upwards  at  their  junction  with  the  inner  wall.  The  axis  is 
indistinctly  indicated. 

''  The  only  species  with  which  this  need  be  compared  is  L,  affine 
(Fleming),  of  the  Carboniferous  limestone  of  England  and  Ireland. 
According  to  the  description  and  figures  of  Edwards  and  Haime,  that 
species  has  the  corallites  about  five  or  six  lines  in  diameter,  and  grouped 
together  as  they  are  in  this ;  but  they  are  not  annulated  exteriorly, 
except  by  small  wrinkles;  the  inner  wall  is  not  so  distinctly  defined; 
the  inner  area  narrower,  and  the  columella  more  compact  and  per- 
fectly developed.  It  has  also  thirty  or  thirty-two  principal  septa, 
while  in  this  there  are  only  about  twenty-four. 

"  The  two  specimens  on  which  the  above  description  is  founded  are 
imbedded  in  compact  limestone,  and  although  in  the  polished  sections 
their  internal  characters  are  well  defined,  yet  in  a  large  collection 
individuals  might  be  found  to  connect  it  to  L.  affine.  It  is  a  closely 
allied  species,  but  I  think  distinct.'' 

Zaphrentis  Minas,  n.  sp.  (Fig  84,  a),  collected  by  Professor  How 
at  Kennetcook. — Corallum  conical,  slightly  curved.  Calice  circular, 
thin-edged,  rather  shallow ;  septal  fossula  narrow,  extending  fi*om  the 
centre  to  the  concave  side.  Principal  septa  about  thirty-two.  Tabul» 
irregular.  Epitheca  thin,  marked  externally  with  longitudinal  stri» 
and  coarse  scaly  ridges,  especially  near  the  upper  part.  My  longest 
specimen  is  two  inches  in  length,  and  has  probably  lost  an  inch  of 
the  lower  part  It  is  one  inch  in  diameter.  The  same  species  occurs 
at  Cockmegun  River  and  Stewiacke ;  and  small  specimens,  possibly 
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of  the  same  species,  at  West  River,  Pictou.     In  old  specimens  the 
rides  become  ver^  rugose,  and  the  coral  becomes  narrowed  at  the  top. 

Fig.  6*.— (a)  Zafkrtala  Hinat ;  (5)  Cyalhi^yUum  BtUingiL 


Cj/atficiphj/llum  BSUngsi,  a.  sp.  (Fig.  84, 6).— Corallum  circular  in 
cross  Bection,  short,  curved  at  the  base.  Unbroken  surface  with 
Tcrtical  low  ribs  and  strong  transverse  plates ;  broken  surface  with 
square  reticulation.  Calice  shallow,  with  about  forty  equal,  straight 
septa.     Coll.  Hartt,  Lower  Stewiacko. 

Fig.  85.— (a)  SteiiopOTa  exilit ;  (6)  Ckacttta  tvmidut. 


SUnopora  exiUs,  n.  sp.  (Fig  85,  a),  coll.  J.  W.  D.  and  C.  F.  Hartt, 
Shubenacadie,  Windsor,  Stewiacke. — This  is  the  coral,  or  one  of  the 
corals,  designated  as  Ceriopora  spongites  in  my  former  edition,  and  it 
is  scarcely  distinguishable  by  external  characters  from  Calampora 
Macrothii,  of  King's  Permian  fossils ;  but  it  wants  entirely  the  generic 
characters  of  Calamopora,  and  therefore  I  describe  it  here  as  a  distinct 
speues,  though  by  no  means  affirming  that  it  may  not  be  identical 
with  some  of  the  species  of  little  branching  Carboniferous  corals  about 
which  BO  much  confusion  exists.  It  presents  slender  cylindrical 
branches,  ramifying  irregularly  and  sometimes  anastmosing,  from  half 
a  Ibe  to  a  line  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  minute  contiguous  hex- 
agonal cells  with  small  spines  or  papiUa  on  their  separating  walls. 


In  a  longitudinal  section  the  cdls  an  seen  to  rise  veiticklly,  and  ibea 
snildenlj  cnrre  to  the  Eui&ce,  ioextMang  at  the  same  time  in  diameter, 
and  having  near  the  aperture  a  few  thin  transrerse  plates.  It  ia 
perfa^M  worthj  of  inquiry  whether  this  may  not  have  been  a  Poljxoui 
allied  to  Belopora.  It  ia  very  ahnndant  at  Windsor  and  on  the  Shn- 
benacadie,  BubdiTinon  {d). 

Ckaetete$  tamidut  (Fig.  85,  b),  Edwarda  and  Haime. — I  refer  to  this 
common  Carboniferons  species,  a  coral  very  abnndant  at  Stewiacke,  and 
occurring  also  at  Windsor  and  in  Cape  Breton,  and  which  «  caieleas 
obaeirer  might  readily  confonnd  with  the  preceding.  It  ii^  like  it,  a 
slender  branching  coral,  but  often  more  robust,  and  somedmea  pre- 
senting even  rounded  or  p^iDose  masses;  and  in  the  longitudinal  section 
ita  tubes  do  not  curve  suddenly  outwards,  bnt  turn  from  the  centre 
with  a  gentle  sweep  toward  the  snrbce.  Externally  also  it  has  no 
^ines  on  the  separating  walla.  Though  I  suspect  that  the  synonymy 
given  by  Edwards  and  Haime  includes  several  species,  I  feel  certain 
that  the  present  is  one  of  them,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  more  par- 
ticularly in  identifying  it  with  FavotUes  leabra  of  De  Koninck.  All 
these  small  branching  corals  of  the  Paheozoic  rocks  require  a  thoroogfa 
microscopical  examination. 

Crinoidea. — ^Though  some  beds  of  limestone  on  the  Shubenacadie 

at  Windsor,  and  on  the  East  River  of  Picton,  are  full  of  crinoidal 

fragments,  more  particularly  the  joints  of  the  stems,  no  specimens 

Bufficicntiy  complete  for  description  have  yet  been  found. 

MoLLcacA. 

Polt/zoa. 

FenaUUa  LyeUi,  n.  sp.  (Fig.  86),  coll.  J.  W.  D.,  Windsor;  colL 

Hartt,   Stewiacke. — This  beautiful  species  is  very  characteristic  of 

Fig  96.—FtmtltBaLifi}U. 


{&)  Portion  enlarged.        (c)  Cell*  and  spine*  In  profile. 
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ona  of  the  limestones  of  the  Windsor  series,  and  is,  I  think,  certainly 
Dew  and  undescribed.  The  non-poriferous  side  has  thick  parallel 
bifarcsting  ribs,  with  rounded  surfaces  finely  striated  longitudinally, 
connected  by  much  thinner  and  Tounded  croBs  bars,  enclosing  oval 
fenestniles.  The  poriferous  side  has  the  bars  angular  above,  and 
with  a  central  carina,  bearing  a  row  of  small  tubercles,  which  in  the 
best  specimens  are  seen  to  bear  delicate  spines.  The  pores  are  in 
two  rows  at  the  sides  of  the  ribs.  Its  nearest  allies  are  F,  reUformit, 
Schlot.,  and  F.  carmata,  M'Coy,  but  it  differs  materially  from  both, 
more  especially  in  its  characteristic  spines. 

Fenestella,  another  species,  coll.  J.  TV.  D.,  Stewiacke,  with  two 
rows  of  large  contiguous  pores.  Resembles  F.  Morriaii,  M'Coy,  but 
has  the  pores  closer  to  each  other. 

Femstella  with  larger  fenestniles,  not  determinable.  Coll.  J.  W.  D., 
West  River,  Kctou, 

Berenicea,  Lamx. — Two  species  of  encrusting  Polyzoa  occur  on 
shells  in  Mr  Hartt's  collections  from  Windsor.  They  may,  in  the 
meantime,  be  referred  to  this  genus,  but  are  not  determinable. 

Brachwpoda. 

The  following  descriptions  of  the  Brachiopods  of  the  Carboniferous 
limestones  of  Nova  Scotia  are  extracted  from  Mr  Davidson's  paper 
above  referred  to,  and  the  figures  are  from  his  drawings  :— 

"  Terebratula  sacculus,  Martin,  sp.,  1809,  and  varieties  (Fig.  87). 

«  Terebratula  ehngala  and  T.  svfflala,  Do  Venieuil,  in  Sir  C.  Lyell's 
'Travels  in  North  America,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  220,  1845;  and  in  Dawson's 
'Acadian  Geology,'  p.  219  (Fig.  27),  1855. 

Fig.  ST. — T^nttratula  tacaiim,  Uutin  ;  and  mterior,  tHowmg  loop. 


"  All  the  Terebratula  from  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Strata  of  Nova 
Scotia  that  have  been  forwarded  to  me  by  Dr  Dawson,  as  well  as 
those  brought  from  that  country  by  Sir  C.  Lyell,  are  variable  in  shape, 
but  are  evidently  referable  to  a  single  spedes.  M.  de  Vemeuil  has 
identified  this  shell  with  Schlotheim's  T.  ehngaia,  and  mentions  that 
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a  '  ^bbous  variety  of  the  preceding  one '  is  referable  to  T.  sufflaJta 
of  the  same  author. 

''  During  a  lengthened  examination  of  T.  kastata  and  T.  scuicuhu 
from  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  of  T.  ehngata 
and  T,  mfflata  from  the  Permian  strata  of  the  same  kingdom,  I  was 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  specific  identity  of  T.  saccuius  and  T, 
stifflata  was  clearly  established ;  and,  when  treating  of  the  Carboniferous 
T,  hastata  and  of  the  Permian  T,  elongata^  I  observed  that,  although 
it  was  an  unquestionable  fact  that  some  specimens  of  these  two  so- 
called  species  could  not  be  distinguished,  more  difference  is  shown 
between  the  greater  number  of  T.  hastata  and  T.  elongatOj  and  that 
the  strong  resemblance  appeared  to  be  the  exception.  It  must  also 
be  allowed  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  certain  examples 
of  T,  saccultis  and  of  T,  hastata^  which  forms  appear  to  merge  the 
one  into  the  other,  and  that  the  same  may  be  said  sometimes  with 
reference  to  T,  sx^fflata  and  T,  elongata.  All  this  proves  how  inti- 
mately connected  are  the  British  forms  of  Carboniferous  and  Permian 
TerehratuhB, 

"  But  to  return  to  the  Nova-Scotian  specimens,  I  could  not  perceive 
in  any  of  them  the  wide  and  gradually  depressed  or  shallow  sinus, 
which,  in  the  larger  valve  of  all  well-shaped  examples  of  T,  elongata^ 
commences  towards  the  middle  of  the  valve  and  extends  to  the  front, 
and  which  produces  in  the  frontal  margin  a  convex  curve.  In  nearly 
every  specimen  the  ventral  valve  is  uniformly  convex  or  but  very 
slightly  depressed  near  the  front,  as  is  the  case  with  the  larger  number 
of  T,  saccultis  and  of  its  synonym  T,  sufflata,  I  think,  therefore,  that 
it  will  be  perhaps  preferable  to  refer  the  Nova-Scotian  TerebratuUe 
to  Martin's  T.  sacculus  ;  and  in  this  view  I  am  supported  by  Professor 
De  Koninck,  notwithstanding  some  examples  may  resemble  certain 
specimens  of  T.  elongata,  T.  ftisiformis  (Vem.),  or  T,  hastata.  The 
largest  specimen  I  have  seen  was  not  quite  an  inch  in  length,  and  the 
greater  number  were  much  smaller.  The  interior,  with  its  perfect, 
short,  simple  loop,  is  often  found,  and  is  exactly  similar  to  the  one 
we  find  in  Martin's  species.  Sir  C.  Lyell  mentions  that  he  obtained 
this  shell  at  Windsor,  Brookfield,  Shubenacadie,  Gay's  River,  De  Bert 
River,  Middle  River,  and  Cape  Breton.  Dr  Dawson  obtained  it  in 
the  same  localities,  to  which  he  has  added  Pugwash,  East  River  of 
Pictou,  Lennox  Passage,  etc. 

''Athyris  subtilita,  Hall,  1852  (Fig.  88,  a,  ft,  c). 
^^Aihyris  subtilita,  in   Howard  Stansbury's  *  Exploration  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,'  p.  409,  pi.  2  (figs.  1,  2). 

*'  The  Nova-Scotian  specimens  dl  appear  to  be  small  in  size,  but  are 
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exactly  Bimilar  (except  is  dimensions)  to  those  found  In  other  parta 
of  America  and  Europe.     The  spiral  processes  are  oflen  preserved. 

Fig.SB(a,E>).— J(iyn>ni5tt'[iea,H*ll;  {c)  interior,  fuming  tpira. 


£1^^^^^  jj^ 


"  This  shell  occurs  by  millions  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone 
of  Shnbenacadie,  Brookfield,  etc. 

"  ^yirifercB. — The  four  so  termed  species  referred  to  in  the  lists  given 
by  Sir  C.  Lyell  and  Dr  Dawson  appear  to  belong  to  two,  or  at  most 
three  (?)  species. 

"  Spirifera glabra,  Martin,  sp.  (Fig.  89). 

"  Conchyliolithm  Anomites  glaber,  Martin,  Petrif.  Derb.,  pi.  48  (figs. 
9,  10),  1809. 

" Spiri/er  glaber,  De  Vemeuil,  in  Sir  C.  Lyell's  'Travels  in  North 
America,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  221, 1845,  and  in  Dawson's  'Acadian  Geology,' 
p.  376,  1855. 

Fig.  B9 Spin/era  glabra,  Martin. 


"This  appears  to  be  a  common  fossil  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
limestone  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  identical  in  character  with  those 
found  in  Great  Britain ;  one  example  brought  home  by  Sir  C.  Lyell 
measured  13  lines  in  length  by  about  17  in  breadth. 

"  It  occurs  at  East  River  of  Pictou,  Mabou,  Cape  Breton,  Windsor, 
Brookfield,  Merigomish,  etc. 

'^Bpiriferina  crislata,  Schlotheim  (Fig.  90). 

"Spirifer  ocbtpUealia,  Sow.,  Min.  Couch.  pL  663  (figs.  3,  3,  4); 
D»v.  Mon.  Carb.  Brach,  p.  38,  pi.  7  (figs.  37,  47). 
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<<  At  p.  221  of  his '  TravelB,'  Sir  C.  Ljell  mentions  Spir^er  cristaiuSy 
SchL,  Sp,  minimus,  Sow.,  and  Sp.  odopUcatuSj  Sow.,  as  having  been 
found  in  the  Lower  Carboniferons  limestone  of  Nova  Scotia ;  hot  it  is 
probable  that  at  least  two  of  the  shells  so  termed — ^namely,  Sp,  cristcUus 
and  Sp.  octoplicatusy  are  referable  to  a  single  species.  The  Nova- 
Scotian  specimens  of  the  shell  under  notice  are  all  very  small,  none 
of  those  that  have  come  under  my  notice  exceeding  four  lines  in  length 
by  five  in  width ;  they  exactiy  resemble  some  specimens  of  the  same 
species  found  in  the  Carboniferous  shales  of  Capel  Rig,  East  Kilbride, 
Scotland. 

"  Sir  C.  Lyell  mentions  having  found  this  shell  at  Windsor,  Brook- 
field,  Shubenacadie,  and  De  Bert  River,  in  Nova  Scotia;  and  Dr 
Dawson  adds  East  River,  but  that  it  is  nowhere  so  plentiful  as  in  the 
shell  conglomerate  of  Brookfield. 

Fig.  90.—3piri/cr  crittaUh  Schlotheim.     Fig.  BU^J^pirtfer  acuftcoitoto,  De  Koninck. 

MB  ^p 

^^Spirifer  acuUcostata,  De  Koninck  (Fig.  91). 

^^Spirifer  acuticostatus,  De  Koninck,  *  Description  des  Animaux  Fos- 
siles  qui  se  trouvent  dans  le  Terrain  Carbonif^re  de  la  Belgique,' 
p.  265,  pi.  17,  fig.  6. 

"  Shell  small  and  transversely  oval ;  valves  convex,  and  ornamented 
with  from  twelve  to  fourteen  small  angular  ribs.  The  mesial  fold  is 
comparatively  wide,  flattened,  and  longitudinally  grooved  along  the 
middle.  The  sinus  in  the  ventral  valve  has  a  small  median  angular 
rib,  which  commences  at  about  the  middle  of  the  valve  and  extends 
to  the  front  Beak  small,  incurved ;  area  triangular  and  of  moderate 
dimensions.     Length  four  lines,  width  five  lines,  depth  three  lines. 

"  Upon  sending  a  proof  of  the  plate  illustrating  this  paper  to  Professor 
De  Koninck,  ho  wrote  back  that  two  of  my  figures  were  referable  to 
Sp.  acuticostatus ;  and,  except  in  size,  they  certainly  resemble  those 
given  by  the  distinguished  Belgian  Professor.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered  that  in  some  specimens  of  Sp.  cristatus,  or  of  its  Carbon- 
iferous representative,  Sp.  octoplicatusj  the  mesial  fold  is  flattened  along 
its  middle,  and  even  possesses  in  some  cases  a  shallow  groove  along 
its  centre,  as  seen  in  De  Koninck' s  Sp.  acuticostatus.  All  these 
modifications  in  British  specimens  have  been  described  and  illustrated 
at  pages  38  and  226  of  my  'Monograph  of  British  Carboniferous 
Brachiopoda.' 
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"  This  small  shell  is  very  abundant  in  the  shell  limestone  of  Brook- 
field,  Shubenacadie,  and  in  some  other  localities  in  Nova  Scotia,  where 
it  is  always  associated  with  Sp.  cristatus,  of  which  it  may  perhaps 
after  all  be  no  more  than  a  modification. 

^^  Canutropharta  and  Rhynchonella. — The  specimens  referable  to 
these  genera  sent  me  by  Dr  Dawson,  as  well  as  those  brought  to 
England  by  Sir  C.  Lyell,  are  generally  very  small,  and  not  in  all 
cases  sufficiently  complete  to  warrant  a  satisfactory  determination. 
I  have,  however,  carefully  represented  the  principal  forms. 

Fig.  92  (a). — Camerophoria  globtdina^  Phillips;  nat.  size  and  magnified;  (&)  variety 

of  the  same. 


"  Camarophoria  {?)  glohulina  (?),  Phillips  (Fig  92,  a,  h). 

^^  Terebratula  glohulina^  Phillips,  Encycl.  Metr.,  vol.  iv.,  article 
*  Geology,'  pi.  3,  fig.  3,  1834. 

"  TerehrcUula  rhomhoidea^  Phillips,  Geol.  Yorksh.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  222, 
pi.  12,  figs.  18,  20,  1836. 

"  Hemithyris  longa,  M^Coy,  British  Pal.  Foss.,  p.  440,  pi.  3,  D.,  fig. 
24,  1855. 

'*  Of  this  very  small  shell  I  have  been  able  to  examine  only  three 
specimens;  but  it  is  stated  to  be  abundant  in  a  yellow  arenaceous 
limestone  at  De  Bert  River,  where,  according  to  Dr  Dawson's  expe- 
rience, it  is  always  small.  I  have  also  felt  somewhat  puzzled  in  the 
determination  of  this  fossil ;  but,  after  having  consulted  Professor  De 
Koninck,  I  concluded  to  refer  the  specimens  to  the  same  species,  not- 
withstanding the  apparent  difference  they  present.  Professor  De 
Koninck  referred  one  of  them  to  T,  rhomhoidea^  Phillips,  which  is  a 
synonyme  of  Camarophoria  glohulina  ;  and  after  minutely  comparing 
the  Nova-Scotian  specimens  with  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian 
types,  I  could  perceive  no  difference  sufficient  to  warrant  the  creation 
of  a  new  species.  The  three  specimens  were  exactly  of  the  same  size, 
namely,  three  lines  in  length  by  three  in  width,  and  two  and  a  half  vl 
depth.  The  uncertainty  which  both  Professor  De  Koninck  and  myself 
have  experienced  refers  to  a  specimen  which  much  resembles,  in  minia- 
ture, a  form  of  RhynchoneUa  acuminata;  but  when  we  remember 
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that  PhillipB  himself  figureB  a  Bpecimen  of  his  Terebratuia  rhomboidea 
with  a  simple  mesial  fold,  we  need  not  be  surpriBed  to  find  the  same 
pecoliarit;  in  one  of  those  from  Nova  Scotia.  lodeed,  after  carerollj 
examining  the  thiee  examples  forwarded  by  Dr  Dawson,  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  they  should  be  specifically  separated.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  same  peculiarity  occurs  with  RhyiKkoTietta 
aewmmaia;  and  any  one  who  examines  plates  20  andiil  of  my 'Mono- 
graph of  British  Carboniferous  Brochiopoda '  must  feel  Hurprised  at  the 
immenBe  variability  of  which  some  species  are  susceptible. 

Fig.  93. — JAjmctoixUii  Dmstoniaiui,  DtTidaon ;  not.  list  and  magnified. 


"  Rhynchonella  Dawsoniana,  n.  sp.  (Fig.  93,  a,  b). 

"Shell  very  email,  almost  circular,  a  little  wider  than  long;  dorsal 
valve  moderately  and  uniformly  convex  to  about  half  its  length  from 
the  umhone,  at  which  point  a  very  slightly  elevated  and  flattened 
meual  fold  begins  to  rise,  and  extends  to  the  front ;  the  surface  of 
the  shell  is  also  either  almost  entirely  smooth  or  ornamented  with 
from  eight  to  twelve  slightly  marked  ribs.  The  ventral  valve  is 
gently  convex,  with  a  wide  sinus ;  beak  small  and  incurved.  Length 
three  and  a  half  lines,  width  four  lines,  depth  two  and  a  half  lines. 

"  This  small  species  does  not  appear  to  be  rare  in  a  black  Lower 
Carboniferous  limestone  at  Lennox  Passage,  and  is  not  unlike,  exc«pt 
in  size,  certain  examples  of  M.  de  Vemouil's  Terebratuia  ntperiUt ; 
but  this  last-named  Permian  shell  belongs  to  the  genus  Camarophoria, 
while  the  one  under  description  belongs  to  Rhynchonella.  I  have 
compared  it  with  a  number  of  equally  small  young  examples  of  Bhgn- 
efionella  pu^us,  from  which  it  appears  to  differ. 

"  Rhynckonelia  Acadiensis,  n.  sp.  {Fig.  94). 

"  Shell  small,  obscurely  rbomhoidal,  about  as  wide  as  long ;  dorsal 
valve  rather  more  convex  than  the  ventral,  and  presenting,  when 
viewed  in  profile,  a  regular  curve.  The  mesial  fold  commences  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  valve,  while  the  surface  is  ornamented  with 
twelve  or  thirteen  small  radiating  ribs,  of  which  four  or  five  occupy 
the  surface  of  the  fold.  The  sinus  in  the  ventral  valve  is  of  moderate 
depth,  and  the  sui&ce  is  ornamented  as  in  the  dorsal  valve.    The 
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beak  is  gently  incurved,  and  exhibits  a  small  circular  foramen  under 
its  angular  extremity.  Length  five  lines,  width  five  lines,  depth  three 
lines. 

Fig.  94. — SkynchoneUa  AcadiensiSy  Davidson ;  not.  eize  and  magnified. 


**  Of  this  shell  I  have  seen  but  two  specimens,  which  I  detached  from 
a  lump  of  the  Brookfield  shell-limestone,  and  of  which  one  exhibited 
the  two  curved  internal  lamellae  characteristic  of  the  genus  RhynchoneUa. 
It  is  quite  distinct  from  young  shells  of  RhynchoneUa  pugnus  and  R, 
pleurodon.  In  the  last-named  species  the  ribs  that  adorn  the  lateral 
portions  of  the  dorsal  valve  are  very  much  curved,  while  those  of  the 
ventral  are  nearly  straight,  with  their  extremities  bent  upwards ;  in 
addition  to  which,  the  ribs  begin  to  be  longitudinally  grooved  along 
their  median  portion  at  some  distance  from  the  margin.  None  of 
these  characters  are  observable  in  the  small  RhynchoneUa  under 
description. 

"  RhynchoneUa^  sp. — Upon  some  fragments  of  Lower  Carboniferous 
limestone  brought  from  Nova  Scotia  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  are  several  imper- 
fect, undeterminable  valves  of  a  RhynchoneUa^  which  diff*ers  from  the 
preceding  species  by  its  size,  as  well  as  by  the  number  of  its  small 
radiating  ribs.  Of  these  last  I  have  counted  as  many  as  thirty-five 
or  forty  upon  each  valve.  In  size  it  appears  to  have  measured  about 
seven  or  eight  lines  in  length  by  nine  in  width.  I  abstain  from 
proposing  for  it  a  specific  denomination,  as  the  material  is  so  imper- 
fect.    The  specimen  belongs  to  the  Geological  Society. 

"  RhynchoneUa  pugnus  (.'),  Martin,  sp.,  Petrif.  Derb.,  tab.  22,  figs. 
4,  5,  1809. 

"  Two  or  three  very  small  specimens,  received  from  Dr  Dawson  afker 
my  plate  had  been  completed,  much  resemble  certaui  young  shells  of 
Martin's  species;  they  are  derived  from  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
limestone  of  Windsor  and  East  River. 

^^  Strophomena  analoga,  Phillips  (Fig.  95). 

"  Produda  analoga,  Phillips,  Geol.  Yorksh.,  voL  ii.  pi.  7,  fig.  10, 
1836. 
<<  Upon  a  specimen  of  dark,  impure  limestone  brought  from  Nova 
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Scotia  b;  Sir  C.  Lyell,  uid  now  in  the  Societj^s  Hnsenm,  I  found  a 
well-chuscterized  example  of  tbia  species,  vhich  in  Sir  C.  Lyell's 
list  had  been  confounded  with  tyoductut  Martim. 


'^  StrepUtrhynchus  creimtria,  PhiUipB  (Fig,  96). 

"  Several  crushed  valves,  referable  to  this  species,  occur  on  a  sped- 
men  of  Carboniferous  shale  from  East  River,  Picton,*  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  Dr  Dawson.  These  valves  exactly  resemble  certain  small 
specimens  found  in  several  British  Carboniferous  sbales.  Thdr 
BUtfaces  are  covered  with  numerous  radiating  raised  strite,  with  a 
smaller  rib  between  the  larger  ones,  the  whole  being  closely  intersected 
by  fine  concentric  tines,  thus  giving  to  the  longitudinal  ribs  a 
crenulated  appearance.  Professor  De  Koninck  coincides  in  my 
identification. 

"  Productus. — Although  Sir  0,  Lyell  and  Dr  Dawson  mention  seven 
species  of  this  genus  as  having  been  found  io  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
rocks  of  Nova  Scotia,  all  these,  as  well  as  the  specimens  I  have  been 
able  to  examine,  can  be  referred  to  two  species  only,  namely,  P.  aemi- 
relicuiatus  and  P.  cora  ;  and  I  may  mention  that  Prof.  De  Koninck 
coincides  in  this  view. 

*' Productus  semireticulatus,  Martin  (Fig.  97). 

"Anomites  semiretieulalut,  Martin,  Petrif.  Derb.,  pi.  3'2,  figs,  1,  2,  and 
pi.  33,  fig.  4,  1809. 

"  This  species  is  so  well  known  that  all  I  shall  require  to  state  is, 
that  the  Nova-Scotian  specimens  are  exactly  similar  to  those  found  in 
Europe.  Producta  Martini,  P.  concinna,  P.  aniiquata,  P.  Scotica, 
mentioned  by  Sir  C,  Lyell  at  p.  220  (vol.  ii.)  of  his  'Travels  in 
America,'  fis  well  as  by  Dr  Dawson  in  various  pages  of  his  'Acadian 
Geology,'  belong  to  a  single  species,  namely,  Products  semtnticuiatui^ 
Sow.  The  '  P.  apiuosa,  Sow.  (?)  var.  of  P.  Martini,'  of  Sir  C.  Lyell'a 
*  The  locilitj  ia  incoirectlj  givsn  ShubeuMadie  in  the  p*p«r  qaated. 
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list,  belongs  likewise  to  the  species  under  deEcriptioa ;  bat  P.  spinosa, 
Sow^  specimens  of  which  I  have  not  seen  from  Nova  Scotia,  is  a 
diiitinct  species.  Sir  C.  Lyell  mentions  Windsor,  Brookfield,  Shubeoo- 
cadie,  £ast  River,  De  Bert  River,  and  Minudie.  Dr  Dawson  states 
that  the  shell  is  found  almost  everywhere — at  Pugwaah,  near  Amherst, 
Boulaidarie,  Cape  Breton,  Hortoa  Bluff,  Gay's  River,  etc. 


Fig.B 


—Prodtictut  wmireticulabib — Martin. 


(o)  TentralTalve 


•)  Small  gpecimen  allowing  doml  Tilra. 


"  The  largest  specimen  measured  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length  by 
about  the  same  in  width.  The  variety  Martini  is  also  found  in  the 
same  locality. 

Fig.  98.— frorfutrfti*  ixiro.— D'Orbigny. 


(i4  Dona),  and  (i)  Teotral  valve. 

"  ProdttClus  cora,  D'Orbigny,  1842  (Fig.  98). 

"I\-oduetu3Cora,  D'Orbigny, 'Palacont.  du  Voyage  dans  I'Amfirique 
M^rid.,'  p.  55,  pi.  5,  figs.  8,  9,  10,  1842. 

"/*.  eomoidet  and  P.  Scoticus,  De  Kon.  1843  (not  of  Sow.) 

"  Produeta  corruffata,  M'Coy, '  Synopsis  of  the  Carb.  Limest.  Fossils 
of  Ireland,'  pi.  2G,  fig.  13,  1844. 

"P.  Li/elU,  De  Vcnieuil,  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  'Travels  in  North 
America,'  vol.  ii.  p.  221,  1845. 

"P.  tenuutriata  and  P.  Nefediem,  De  Vem,,  'Russia  and  the  Ural 
Houn  talus,'  184.5. 
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^P.  carGj  De  Koninck,  'Men.  du  Genre  Productusj*  pi.  4,  fig.  1, 1847. 

"  P.  pileiformisj  M'Chesney,  *  Descr.  of  New  Species  of  Fossils  from 
the  Palseozoic  Rocks  of  the  Western  States  of  America,'  p.  40,  1849. 

"P.  LyeUi,  Dawson,  'Acadian  Geology,'  p.  219,  fig.  9,  1855. 

"P.  Cora,  Dav.,  * Mon.  Carb.  Brach.,'  pi.  36.  fig.  4,  pi.  42, ^g.  9, 1861. 

'^  After  a  very  carefiil  examination  of  nine  or  ten  specimens  of  P. 
LyeUi  from  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  of  Nova  Scotia,  I 
have  reluctantly  been  obliged  to  place  M.  de  Yemeuil's  species  among 
the  synonymes  of  P.  cora,  the  latter  name  (as  may  be  seen  by  the  list 
of  synonymes  above  given)  claiming  three  years'  priority.  All  the 
Nova-Scotian  specimens  I  have  been  able  to  examine  were  small,  not 
exceeding  about  11  lines  in  length  by  some  12  or  13  in  width.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Nova-Scotian 
species  and  specimens,  although  adult,  are  small,  and  in  this  respect 
are  exactly  similar  to  those  we  find  in  Scotland.  The  surface  is 
covered  with  numerous  longitudinal,  stndght,  or  slightly  flexuous, 
narrow,  thread-like,  rounded  strise,  with  sulci,  or  interspaces,  of  rather 
less  width ;  smaller  strias  are  also  here  and  there  intercalated  between 
the  larger  ones.  The  ribs  are  also  regularly  and  closely  crossed  by 
small  concentric  lines. 

"P.  cora  is  a  widely  spread  Carboniferous  species,  having  been 
found  in  many  parts  of  America,  India,  Europe,*  etc. 

"  Sir  C.  Lyell  found  this  shell  at  Windsor,  Horton  Bluff,  Shubena- 
cadie.  Gay's  River,  Minudie,  and  Cape  Breton,  in  Nova  Scotia.  Dr 
Dawson  states  that  it  occurs  almost  everywhere — ^at  Pugwash,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Cumberland,  at  Lennox  Passage,  M^Kenzie's  Mill,  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Wallace  HarbouTi  etc." 

Mr  Hartt  has  kindly  frimished  the  following  descriptions  and 
specimens  of  additional  species  of  Brachiopoda : — 

RhynchoneUa  Ida,  Hartt,  Bed  A,  Windsor.  Coll.  C.  F.  Hartt.— 
Shell  elliptical,  transverse,  wider  than  long,  rounded  on  the  sides, 
truncate  in  front,  angular  at  the  umbo,  inequivalve.  Dorsal  valve 
large,  more  inflected  than  the  ventral,  moderately  arched,  slightly 
depressed  in  umbonal  region,  with  a  wide,  slightly  elevated  mesial  fold. 

Ventral  valve  less  arched  than  dorsal,  highest  in  the  middle,  from 
which  point  it  curves  regularly  to  the  umbo  and  posterior  margin. 
Umbo  sharp,  angle  made  by  sides  of  valve  at  the  umbo  a  right  angle. 
Outline  of  valve  a  right  angled  triangle  rounded  at  the  acute  angle. 
Sides  of  valve  depressed.  A  shallow  sinus  corresponds  to  the  fold  of 
the  dorsal  valve.  It  originates  near  the  middle  of  the  valve.  Umbo 
more  or  less  strongly  recurved.  Foramen  small,  triangular.   Deltidium 
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in  .two  narrow  pieces.  False  hinge  area  narrow.  Surface  marked  by 
16 — 21  large  elevated  rounded  radiating  plaits,  each  one  of  which 
increases  in  size  from  the  umbo  to  the  margin.  They  also  increase 
in  size  from  the  sides  to  the  sinus  or  fold,  on  the  side  of  which  the 
largest  one  occurs.  The  sinus  is  occupied  by  3 — 4  small  plaits  of  equal 
size.  Length,  5-16th  inch;  breadth,  9-16th  inch;  thickness,  4-16th 
inch. 

The  above  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  a  species  referred  to  by 
Mr  Davidson,  as  represented  in  the  collections  submitted  to  him,  by 
only  one  imperfect  specimen,  and  delineated  at  fig.  15  of  his  paper. 

Eht/nchoneUa  Evangelina^  Hartt. — Shell  minute,  length  about  5- 16ths 
of  an  inch,  length  and  breadth  about  equal,  greatest  breadth  at  middle. 
In  dorsal  aspect  square,  the  umbo  forming  an  angle,  the  three  others 
rounded,  in  umbonal  aspect  triangular.  Dorsal  valve  very  much 
larger,  and  more  inflated  than  the  ventral ;  would  be  semi-globose  but 
for  a  prominent  mesial  fold,  which  originates  at  or  about  the  middle  of 
the  valve,  and  seems  growing  higher  and  higher  to  the  posterior  mar- 
gin, beyond  which  it  projects,  forming  one  of  the  angles  of  the  square. 
In  profile  the  fold  describes  a  more  or  less  regular  quadrant,  the  pos- 
terior part  of  which  becomes  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  longi- 
tudinal axis  of  the  shell.  The  summit  of  the  fold  bears  two  or  three 
angular  plaits,  separated  by  a  deep  groove  or  grooves,  which  origi- 
nate with  the  fold,  and  grow  deeper  as  the  latter  becomes  more  elevated. 
Fold  with  steep  flattened  sloping  sides;  occasionally  these  bear 
minor  supplementary  grooves.  On  each  side  of  the  shell  are  two  or 
three  large  radiating  angular  plaits,  originating  about  half-way  from 
the  umbo  to  the  margin,  in  running  towards  which  they  increase  in 
size,  describing  in  profile  a  regular  curve.  As  the  valve  has  a  more 
or  less  steep  slope  from  the  fold  to  the  sides  of  the  valve,  these 
plaits  have  a  narrow  slope  on  the  inner  and  a  long  one  on  the  outer 
side,  so  as  to  give  to  them  an  imbricated  appearance.  Ventral  valve 
depressed  forward,  with  a  deep,  wide  mesial  sinus,  beginning  near 
the  umbo,  and  corresponding  to  the  mesial  fold  of  the  opposite  valve. 
Sinus  occupied  by  prominent  plaits  corresponding  to  the  grooves  on 
the  summit  of  the  fold.  On  the  sides  of  the  shell,  plaits,  corresponding 
in  like  manner  to  these  grooves  of  the  opposite  valve.  Where  there  are 
two  grooves  on  the  fold,  the  two  corresponding  ventral  plaits  are 
formed  near  the  anterior  part  of  the  sinus  by  the  bifurcation  of  a  single 
plait  Umbo  angular,  sharp-pointed,  and  quite  strongly  recurved. 
Foramen  narrow,  triangular,  with  deltidium  in  two  pieces.  Interior 
of  dorsal  valve  with  the  two  short  curved  processes  so  characteristic 
of  the  apophysary  system  of  Rhynchonella. 
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This  IS  probaUj  tbe  species  referred  bj  Mr  Dayidson,  with  doubt, 
to  B.  pugnus  (?)  in  his  paper  above  referred  to. 

CentroneUa  ArmOj  Hartt  (Fig.  99). — Shell  orbicular,  lenticular, 
equilateral,  inequivalye,  the  dorsal  (ventral,  HaU)  valve  being  con- 
siderablj  more  arched  than  the  ventral  (dorsal,  HaU).  Dorso-ventral 
diameter  about  half  that  of  the  width  of  shell — lengUi  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch. 

Fig.  99.~Cbi<nMeQa  Amta,  HartL 


0.* 


(a)  Shell  Dfttiml  size.  (&)  Internal  loop. 

Ventral  valve  with  lamells  which  take  their  origin  near  together. 
These  lamellte  separate  slightly  from  one  another  until  they  are  inclined 
to  one  another  at  an  angle  firom  SC'-^d**,  when  they  curve  towards  the 
mesial  line,  and  meeting  at  a  very  acute  angle,  are  prolonged  back- 
wards in  a  pointed  arch  to  three-quarters — ^four-fifths  the  length  of  the 
shell,  the  width  of  the  arch  being  approximately  one-half  its  length. 
The  planes  of  the  lamellse  are  at  first  parallel,  but  their  dorsal  edges 
soon  become  moderately  inclined  outward.  The  lateral  bands  are  not 
only  bent  toward  the  mesial  line,  but  they  are  strongly  curved,  with 
the  convexity  towards  the  ventral  valve,  the  curve  being  slightly 
greater  than  that  of  the  valve.  This  loop  supports  on  the  dorsal  side 
a  thin  plate,  whose  plane  coincides  with  the  dorso- ventral  and  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  shell,  and  a  thin  plate  extends  from  the  apex  of 
the  arch  forward  (backward  aucL)  for  about  two- thirds  its  length. 
This  plate  seems  to  be  of  uniform  thickness  throughout.  At  the  point 
of  the  arch  the  supporting  lamellie  are  exceedingly  slender.  Tracing 
them  anteriorly,  they  are  seen  running  along  the  ventral  border  of 
the  mesial  plate,  on  each  side,  like  a  raised  line.  Increasing  in  width, 
they  separate  themselves  more  and  more  along  the  dorsal  margin 
from  the  mesial  plate,  to  whose  ventral  border  they  are  attached  for 
its  whole  length.  The  plate  has  an  outline  similar  to  that  of  a 
transverse  section  of  a  biconvex  lens  whose  diameter  is  twice  its  thick- 
ness, but  in  both  the  loops  under  examination  there  is  on  the  dorsal 
edge  a  notch  which  appears  to  be  organic,  and  to  correspond  to  that 
of  the  loop  of  CentroneUa  JuUa,  Billings. 

The  mode  of  attachment  of  the  mesial  plate  with  the  lateral  bands 
is  very  well  shown  in  my  specimens.  Professor  Hall  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  strong  resemblance  between  the  loops  of  Centronella  and 
RensseUxrioj  but  there  is  «  much  greater  resemblance  between  the 
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loops  of  my  Carboniferous  species  and  that  of  Rensselcaria.  This 
species  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Windsor  limestones  at  Windsor,  where 
it  is  usually  so  preserved  as  to  show  the  interior  with  loop.  The  shell 
appears  to  be  very  fragile,  and  specimens  showing  the  external  char- 
acters are  rare ;  at  least  I  do  not  possess  an  example.  There  is  a 
species  of  CentroneUa  occurring  in  the  Stewiacke  limestones  at 
Windsor  and  Stewiacke  which  may  be  identical  with  this,  but  I 
have  no  good  specimens  for  comparison. 

CentroneUa^  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  been  found  only  in  Devonian 
rocks.  Its  occurrence  in  the  Carboniferous  limestones  of  Acadia,  with 
forms  so  Permian  in  character,  is  very  interesting. 

Spirt/era  striata,  Martin,  coll.  Hartt,  from  Windsor. — A  ventral 
valve,  1 J  inch  in  breadth,  has  been  found  by  Mr  Hartt  in  the  Wind- 
sor limestones.  It  does  not  appear  to  di£fer  from  specimens  of  the 
well-known  British  &  striata  in  my  collection.  It  is  the  largest 
Spirifer  yet  found  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  helps  to  redeem  our  Lower 
Carboniferous  shells  from  the  charge  of  prevailing  smallness. 

Crania. — A  valve  attached  to  a  specimen  of  Productus  cora  in  the 
collection  of  Mr  Hartt  from  Windsor.  It  is  too  obscure  to  be  deter- 
mined or  named. 

LameUibranckiata, 

Modiola  Pooli,  n.  sp.  (Fig.  100),  coll.  J.  W.  D.  and  H.  Poole, 
Shubenacadie,  Windsor,  Irish  Cove,  C.  B. — Tumid,  elongate ;  nearly 
cylindrical,  but  more  tumid  in  front ;  surface  with  delicate  lines  of 
growth. 

Fig.  VOO.—ModioUi  Fboii  [codtj.  Fig.  101.-~PteronUe$  ChytnaiM, 


Modiola  Avonia^  n.  sp.,  coll.  Hartt,  Windsor. — A  regularly  ovate, 
smooth  (?)  species,  known  to  me  only  by  casts  which  abound  in  bed  (d). 

Pteronitea  Oayensis,  n.  sp.  (Fig.  101),  coll.  J.  W.  D.,  Gay's  River, 
Chester,  similar  in  general  form  to  P,  latus,  M'Coy.  Beaks  prominent, 
pointed ;  hinge-line  straight,  reflected,  anterior  extremity  very  short, 
posterior  part  flattening  and  widening  with  a  regular  curve  to  the 
broad  rounded  posterior  extremity.  Surface  with  rounded  concentric 
wrinkles. 

BakevdUa  antiqua^  Mimst.,  coll.  J.  W.  D.,  Gay's  River. — A  very 
cbaracteristic  and  abundant  shell,  with  the  last  species,  and  also  in  the 
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Ayieulopecten  limestone  at  Windsor.    The  elongated  form  CertUo^ 
phaga  is  also  presenL 

Macrodon  Hardingi^  n.  sp.  (Fig.  102),  coIL  J.  W.  D.  and  Hartt, 
from  Windsor,  especiallj  in  bed  {e),  where  it  is  very  abundant.  Hinge- 
line  nearly  straight,  with  the  short  cardinal  teeth  and  long  narrow 
posterior  teeth  characteristic  of  the  genus.  Length  about  twice  the 
depth,  but  variable ;  beak  one  fourth  of  the  length  from  the  front, 
which  is  pointed,  and  descends  with  a  regular  curve  to  the  straightish 

Fig.  102. — Macrodon  Hardimgu 

C 


(a)Cast  (ft)  Cater  sur&ee.  (^  Sculpture  magnified. 

or  slightly  incurved  ventral  margin.  Posterior  extremity  truncated, 
almost  vertically,  angular  above,  slightly  rounded  below.  In  old 
specimens  very  timiid  at  the  beaks,  so  that  the  thickness  sometimes 
exceeds  the  breadth.  The  shell,  which  seems  to  have  been  thick,  is 
usually  represented  by  casts  of  the  interior,  which  are  smooth,  some- 
times with  deep  marks  of  the  muscular  impressions  and  a  trace  of  a 
rib  proceeding  from  the  front  of  the  beak  ;  but  when  the  outer  surface 
18  preserved,  it  is  seen  to  be  covered  with  regular  squamous  concentric 
folds,  fringed  at  the  edges  with  delicate  radiating  lines.  This  beautiful 
shell,  most  characteristic  of  the  upper  stages  of  the  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous limestones,  is  allied  to  Byssoarea  rettculcUOj  M*Coy,  of  the 
Lish  Carboniferous,  and  to  Area  M^Coyana  and  anatina^  De  Koninck, 
of  Belgium,  also  to  Byssoarea  tumida  of  the  Permian, — ^but  it  is 
decidedly  a  new  species.  The  specimens  figured  are  of  medium  size. 
The  largest  are  one  and  a  quarter  inch  long  and  seven  lines  thick  at 
the  beaks. 

Macrodon  curtus^  n.  sp.,  coll.  J.  W.  D.,  Windsor,  etc.,  with  the  pre- 
ceding.— This  shell  differs  from  the  last  in  the  following  particulars : — 
It  is  much  shorter,  broad  opposite  the  beaks,  and  narrowing  posteriorly, 
and  covered  with  irregular  lines  of  growth.  As  I  have  not  seen  the 
teeth,  it  may  belong  to  a  different  genus.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  a  depauperated  variety  of  the  preceding,  but  I  have  no  connecting 
forms. 

Macrodon  (.')  Shuhenacadiensis,  n.  sp.  (Fig,  103),  coll.  J.  W.  D., 
Shubenacadie. — Short  and  ovate,  hinge-line  straight,  umbo  one-third 
of  the  distance  from  front     Posterior  extremity  broadly  and  regularly 
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rounded.      Anterior  end   gibbous  and   narrow.     Vety  c 
Shabenacadie  and  Windsor,   also  in  Cape  Breton.     Its  genus  is 


Macrodon. — A  fonrth  species  is  known  to  me  only  by  a  few  casts 
of  the  interior.  It  is  more  elongated  tban  M.  Hardmgi,  and  is 
rounded  at  the  posterior  extremity.     Its  external  surface  is  unknown. 


Pig.  V)3.—  Macnidcm  ShibtnaeaMtiiuil  (ciu()- 


Fig.  V)i.~Edimmdia  HarttiL 


EdmoTidia  HarttO,  n.  sp.  (Fig.  104),  coll.  Hartt,  Windsor.— Trans- 
veraely  oblong,  flattened,  regularly  rounded  posteriorly,  marked  with 
very  coarse  concentric  lines  of  growth.  Resembles  E.  sulcata,  Phil., 
of  the  English  Carboniferous  limestone,  but  is  more  elongated  and 
rounded  posteriorly.  Length  one  inch  six-tenths,  breadth  eight- 
tenths. 


Fig.  105. — JSAxootfia  anoaa3a. 


Vig.  106.— CjpriMniiauuw^ 


(a)  OnUiiM  of  liiDg&fUle. 

Edmondia  anomala,  n.  sp.  (Fig.  105),  coll.  Hartt,  Windsor, — 
Tnmsversely  elongate ;  anteriorly  elongate  and  pointed;  posteriorly 
descending  abruptly  from  a  line  passing  backward  from  the  tumid 
beaks  to  the  lower  side  of  the  posterior  margin.  Surface  marked  in 
the  c«ntral  part  with  regular  concentric  folds.  Fulcral  plate  extending 
more  than  half-way  from  the  beak  to  the  posterior  end,  widening  and 
abruptly  rounded  posteriorly.  Resembles  a  Sedgwklaa  in  form,  but 
differs  in  the  hinge. 

Cypricardia  inaecta,  n.  sp.  (Fig.  106),  coll.  Hartt,  Windsor,  bed  (a). 
— Transversely  oblong.  Thrice  as  wide  as  long,  anterior  end  very  short, 
posterior  somewhat  keeled.  Hinge-line  rather  more  than  half  as  long 
as  the  shell,  posterior  margin  rounded.  Surface  covered  with  strong 
concentric  folds.    Length,  one  inch  nme-tenths. 
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Plaarcpkorus  quadneostatus  n.  sp.  (Fig.  107),  colL  Haitt,  Stewiacke. 
— Shell  elongate,  beaks  near  anterior  end.  Hinge-line  nearly  straight, 
central  margin  with  a  fold  and  sinus  nnder  the  beak,  and  curving 
thence  to  the  roonded  posterior  end ;  four  obscure  radiating  ridges 
diverging  from  the  beak  to  the  posterior  margin,  crossed  by  low  con* 
centric  undulations.     Length,  five  lines.     Bed  («). 

Fig.  lOT,— fie  1  optgi  m  ^[mmthiamtaimt.  Fig.  108.—  Carduda  nA-4a»gmtaia. 


-'^ 


Isocardku — ^Like  /.  trantrena^  De  Koninck,  but  narrower.  A  cast 
firom  East  River,  Pictou.     Collected  by  Mr  D.  Eraser. 

C^ordmia  nana,  De  Koninck,  coU.  J.  W.  D.,  Onslow,  in  an  impure, 
black,  flaggy  limestone. — The  specimens  are  larger  than  the  Belgian, 
but  otherwise  similar. 

Cardmia  stdhon^ulaiay  n.  sp.  (Fig.  108),  coU.  J.  W.  D.,  Pugwash.— 
Fonod  oval,  with  an  obscure  ridge  from  the  beak  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  posterior  end.  Surfiice  coyered  with  irregular  lamellar  lines  of 
growth. 

Cardinla  Antigonesfnsisy  n.  sp.,  coll.  J.  W.  D.,  Antigonish. — 
Regularly  oval,  but  somewhat  narrower  posteriorly ;  beak  a  little  in 
front  of  the  middle^  Breadth  rather  less  than  half  the  length.  Sur- 
^ce  marked  with  delicate  growth  lines,  but  smooth. 

Area  puncH/ery  n.  sp.,  coll.  Hartt,  Windsor. — Shell  broad  oval  in 
fbnn,  truncate  posterioriy,  the  tumid  beaks  and  middle  portion  de- 
scending abruptly  behind  to  the  straight  hinge-line.  Surface  with 
regular  flattened  concentric  ridges,  crossed,  especially  near  the  posterior 
margin,  by  oblique  radiating  lines,  each  composed  of  a  thin  ridge 
bearing  a  n>w  of  minute  papillae.  Bed  (a).  The  specimen  is  only 
a  fragment,  but  must  have  been  nearly  an  inch  broad  and  two  inches 
long  when  entire. 

Caniiomorpha  Vindobonensisj  Hartt  (Fig.  109). — ^This  species  is 
known  only  by  casts,  one  of  which  is  faithfully  represented  in  the 
flguro. 

Caniiomorpha  ArchiacantLf  De  Koninck,  occurs  with  the  above  in 
the  >Yiudsor  limestones. 

CoHocardinm  Acadi€mum,  Hartt  (Fig.  110),  coll.  Hartt,  Windsor. — 
Triangular,  with  a  very  prominent  central  ridge.  Prolonged  posteri- 
orly into  a  very  long  wing  or  siphonal  tube.    Anterior  slope  marked 
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with  radiating  ribe,  about  twelve  in  number,  and  becoming  wider  and 
flatter  toward  the  margin.     Lengtb  about  three  lines. 


Fig.  lOB.—CardioiiiOrpia  Vatdobonaiiu  [catt). 


Conoeardium. — A  fragment  of  a  cast  of  a  much  larger  species,  witb 
very  distinctly  marked  scaly  ribs,  occurs  in  Mr  Hartt's  collection 
from  Stewiacke. 

Avicuiopecten  Lyelli,  n.  sp.,  coll.  J.  W.  D.  and  C.  F.  Hartt  (Fig. 
Ill),  Windsor,  Shubenacadie,  etc. — Shell  orbicular,  as  wide  as  long. 

Fig.  111. — Avievlcipe^eit  Lj/dlL 


[a)  and  (S)  Virieties  of  acnlplnre ;  (e)  hings-line. 

narrowed  behind,  hinge-linc  equal  to  three-fourtba  the  longitudinal  dia- 
meter. Left  valve  Blightly  convex,  greatest  convexity  being  just  behind 
the  middle,  sloping  thence  gradually  to  the  border,  where  it  is  almost 
plane;  umbo  well  marked,  and  quite  strongly  incurved.  Ears  flattened, 
the  posterior  not  separated  from  the  umbo,  but  sloping  gently  there- 
kom.  Anterior  separated  from  the  umbo  by  a  narrow,  steep,  smooth 
slope.  Anterior  ear  rounded,  and  with  a  wide  shallow  notch  under 
it ;  posterior  pointed,  and  with  its  lateral  margin  concave.  Surface 
of  valves  ornamented  by  about  sixty  rounded,  well  marked,  radiating 
plaits,  eeparated  by  deep  furrows  as  wide  as  the  plaits.  The  plaits 
increase  both  in  height  and  breadth  in  going  from  the  umbo  to  the 
marg^.  They  increase  near  the  front  and  aides  by  implantation. 
Those  on  the  side  of  the  valve  are  slightly  curved ;  on  the  umbo  they 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished.  Tlie  plaits  are  ornamented  by  numerous 
sharp  squamous  processes,  which  appear  to  be  arranged  in  concentric 
TOWS.    These  rows  are  separated  by  a  space  equal  to  that  between 


ao6 

tbe  pkitflb  The  phits  in  tiie  brtemal  etst  ^^pear  nodooe.  The  ribs 
aze  Tiaifale  in  the  east  of  tiie  inteiior,  but  leas  disdncdj.  In  some 
qwdmens  which  hare  the  sorCice  well  preserved,  the  toberdes  in  the 
ribs  beeome  el^aot  aealj  procesaea,  and  in  others  the  ^laoes 
between  the  ribe  hare  r^nlar  microscopic  concentric  lines  between 
the  riba.  In  others  diere  are  occasi<mal  coarse  concentric  ridges. 
Tlioa^  at  first  disposed  to  regard  some  of  these  Tarieties  as  distinct, 
the  eompariscm  of  a  great  nnmber  of  specimens  induces  me  to  regard 
them  as  Taiieties  of  the  same  q»ecies.  It  is  allied  to  A.  foHaXj 
IfCoy,  and  A.  oeddeniaUsj  Shnmard. 

Aviadi^feeien  rettadaiutj  n.  sp,j  coll.  J.  W.  D.  (Fig.  112),  Gray's 
River. — ^In  fonn  and  size  dmilar  to  the  last,  bat  the  left  valve  mnch 
flattened,  and  the  swrUce  mailLed  with  numerous  sub-equal  ribs,  crossed 
hj  strong  concentric  strije,  giving  a  reticulated  i^pearance. 

Fig:  112« — Aviadopeetm  retiemUOmM;  Fig.  113. — Aviemlopeelen  ttiwpfey. 

I 


(a)  Sinistra],  tnd  (b)  dextral  Ttlye. 

Avicuhpecten  simplex^  n.  sp.  (Fig.  113),  colL  J.  W.  D.,  Shubenacadie 
Windsor,  etc — SheU  semi-orbicular,  equivalve,  very  convex,  the  thick- 
ness being  equal  to  half  the  transverse  diameter,  greatest  just  behind 
the  middle,  sloping  thence  with  a  gradual  curve  to  the  front,  hinge- 
line  less  than  longitudinal  diameter.  Ears  well  marked,  anterior  ones 
abruptly  flattened,  that  of  the  right  valve  being  flatter  than  the 
other,  and  separated  from  the  umbo  by  an  oblique  groove.  Anterior 
ear  of  left  valve  with  a  shallow  rounded  notch ;  that  of  the  right 
valve  much  deeper.  The  groove  separating  the  ear  from  the  umbo 
is  concave,  narrow  and  shallow  at  first,  but  becomes  wider  and  deeper 
until  it  runs  into  the  notch.  The  right  valve  has  a  narrow,  concave, 
triangular  area.  Umbones  approximate,  much  inflated.  That  of  left 
valve  touches  and  passes  slightly  beyond  the  hinge-line.  That  of 
the  right  is  elevated  above  the  hinge-line  by  the  hinge-area.  Surface 
of  valves  generally  smooth,  ornamented  by  a  few  more  or  less  pro- 
minent concentric  lines  of  growth. 

This  species  approaches  to  A»  pusiUus  of  the  Permian,  but  differs 
in  being  more  tumid,  more  nearly  circular,  and  having  longer  ears.  A 
single  valve  found  in  the  Upper  Coal  formation  limestone  approaches 
still  more  nearly  to  A.  pusiUus.     It  may  represent  another  species, 
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or  a  variety  of  the  preceding.     Its  nearest  relative  in  the  Carboniferous 
of  Europe  is,  I  think^  P,  gibhoms  of  M^Coj. 

Aviculopecten  Acadicus,  Hartt  (Fig.  114). — Left  valve  minute, 
5-32dfi  of  an  inch  in  width,  circular,  arched,  umbones  not  distinctly 
seen,  posterior  flattened  moderately,  not  distinctly  separated  from  the 
umbo.  SurfJEtce  of  valve,  exclusive  of  the  ears,  which  are  not  exposed, 
ornamented  by  ten  primary,  narrow,  prominent,  raised  radiating  lines, 
separated  by  a  space  equal  to  twice  the  width  of  one  of  the  lines. 
In  these  spaces  secondary  lines  arise,  not  attaining  the  dimensions  of 
the  primaries,  so  that  the  surface  is  covered  with  alternately  large  and 
small  lines ;  there  are  also  a  series  of  delicate  conoentrio  lines,  which 
gives  to  the  surface  a  reticulated  appearance. 

A  single  specimen  of  this  pretty  little  shell  occurs  in  Mr  Hartt's 
collection  from  bed  (a)  at  Windsor.  It  seems  quite  distinct  from  the 
others. 

Aviculopecten  corcLy  n.  sp.  (Fig.  115),  coll.  J.  W.  D.,  Shubenacadie. 
— Similar  in  general  form  to  A.  Lyelli^  but  more  regularly  tumid, 
longer,  with  smaller  ears,  and  the  surface  regularly  marked  with  very 
fine  radiating  strias,  resembling  those  of  Productus  corcu 

Fig.  114. — Aviculopecten  Acadicua;  Fig.  115. — Aviculopecten  eora;  Fig.  116. — Avieulo- 
9culpiwre  magnified,  aeuipturt  magnified.  peeten  Debertianue, 
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Aviculopecten. — Fragments  of  large  specimens  from  the  Shubena- 
cadie ;  have  broad  nodose  ribs,  resembling  Pecien  plicatus. 

Aviculopecten  Debertianus  (Fig.  116),  n.  sp.,  collected  by  J.  W.  D., 
Lower  Limestone,  De  Bert  River. — Shell  rather  flat,  broader  than 
long,  small ;  breadth  less  than  half  an  inch.  Anterior  ear  narrow, 
convex,  separated  by  a  deep  notch  from  the  margin.  Posterior  ear 
very  small.  Surface  in  perfect  specimens  marked  with  concentric 
farrows  and  obscure  radiating  lines.  This  species  resembles  P.  ptisillus 
more  nearly  in  general  form  than  any  of  the  preceding,  but  in  the 
ears  is  nearer  to  P.  deptlis,  M^Coy. 

Pteropoda. 

Conularia  planicostata,  n.  sp.  (Fig.  117),  coll.  J.  W.  D.,  Irish  Cove, 
Cmpe  Breton,  Windsor,  and  Shubenacadie. — Form  very  elongate, 
pyramidal.  Cross  section  square,  but  by  pressure  becoming  rhombic ; 
Bor&ce  marked  by  thin  raised  ribs,  in  perfect  specimens  with  very 
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delicate  obliqoe  strbe  on  their  edges.    The  ribs  vary  much  in  their 
distance  in  different  parts  of  the  same  specimen,  and  in  different 

Fig.  117. — CoiaHana  pUmJcotUOa. 
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q>6cimens  (from  five  in  a  line  to  ten  in  a  line).  They  form  an  angle 
of  about  120*  in  the  middle  line  of  each  face — ^breadth  of  fhll-grown 
specimens  about  half  an  inch ;  length,  two  inches  or  more.  There  is 
no  indication  whatever  that  this  shell  had  any  internal  partitions, 
though  it  occurs  both  flattened,  as  at  Big  Plaister  Rock,  and  retain- 
ing its  original  form,  as  at  Irish  Cove  and  Windsor.  Mr  Hartt 
has  proposed  the  name  ^  Nova  Scotica "  for  a  more  elongated  form, 
with  finer  and  more  numerous  ribs;  but  on  comparing  numerous 
specimens,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  variety.  The  shell  of 
CVmni^trta  is  usually  regarded  as  that  of  a  Pteropod,  which  seems  the 
most  probable  view.  K  the  shell  of  a  Cephalopod,  it  must  have  been 
of  the  nature  of  a  straight  Argonauta,  It  is  curious  to  observe  in  the 
flattened  specimens  that  the  shell  always  gives  way  at  the  edges,  with- 
out breaking,  as  if  there  was  a  suture  or  weak  line  there.  The  shell 
was  exceedingly  thin,  especially  at  the  smaller  extremity,  where  it 
seems  to  terminate  in  an  obtuse  rounded  form.  The  aperture  in  the 
best  specimens  rises  at  the  sides  in  angles  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  plications. 

Gasteropoda. 

Euomphalus^  a  small  species  with  narrow  whorls,  resembling  JEJ. 
quadratus,  M^oj,  but  slightly  rounded  above  and  marked  with  lines 
of  growth,  appears  in  fragments  in  Mr  Hartt's  collections  from  Windsor, 
and  seems  to  be  the  same  with  still  more  imperfect  specimens  in  my 
own  collection  from  the  galena-bearing  limestone  of  Gay's  River.  A 
small  species,  similar  to  E,  Ictvis,  also  occurs  in  Mr  Poolers  collections 
from  Windsor, 

Euomphalus  exortims  (Fig.  118),  n.  sp.,  coll.  J.  W.  D.,  East  River, 
Pictou. — About  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  about  ^ye  narrow 
whorls  coarsely  marked  with  lines  of  growth,  and  with  a  strong  rib 
along  tlie  middle  of  the  whorls  above.     Collected  by  Mr  D.  Fraser. 

Beiierophofu — I  have  a  specimen  collected  by  Professor  How  at 
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Kennetcook,  which  indicates  a  fine  shell  of  this  genus ;  but  it  is  only 
a  cast  of  the  interior,  and  gives  no  good  specific  characters. 

Fig.  118. — EuomphaluB  txoriivus. 


(a)  Shell  partly  preserved.  (&)  Cross  section. 

Turbo, — ^To  this  genus  I  refer,  in  the  meantime,  two  pretty  little 
species  contained  in  my  own  collections  from  Pugwash,  and  those  of 
Mr  Hartt  from  Windsor.  One  is  a  little  shell  with  four  whorls,  and 
about  twenty  folds  in  the  suture.  It  occurs  at  Pugwash  and  Windsor* 
The  other  is  similar  in  size  and  form,  with  seven  or  eight  revolving 
lines.     It  is  found  at  Windsor. 

DentaUum. — In  my  collection  from  Economy  and  Pugwash  are 
casts  which  may  represent  two  species  of  this  genus, — one  circular  in 
outline,  the  other  oval  and  slightly  curved ;  but  both  are  too  imperfect 
for  description. 

Naticopsis  Horn,  Hartt  (Fig.  119),  col.  J.  W.  D.  and  C.  F.  Hartt, 
Windsor,  Gay's  River,  De  Bert  River,  etc. — Allied  to  N.  plidstriay 
Phillips,  but  different  in  markings,  having  merely  delicate  growth 
lines  on  the  whorls,  and  always  of  small  size. 

Fig.  1 19. — NcUicopsis        Fig.  120. — Naticopsis  dispassa  Fig.  121.— 

HowL  {<Mut),  riatyachiama  dvbia. 
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Naticopsis  dispassa,  n.  sp.  (Fig.  120),  coll.  J.  W.  D.,  Pugwash, 
Windsor. — A  small  species  of  the  type  of  N.  ampUata,  Phil.,  and 
marked  in  the  same  way  with  delicate  transverse  lines  of  growth,  but 
flatter  in  general  form,  and  less  depressed  in  the  spine. 

Platyschisma  dubia,  n.  sp.  (Fig.  121),  coll.  H.  Poole,  Windsor. — I 
refer  to  this  genus  with  doubt  the  shell  represented  in  the  figure.  It 
seems  to  be  very  rare,  as  I  have  only  met  with  one  example. 

Loxonema  acutula,  n.  sp.  (Fig.  122),  coll.  Hartt,  Windsor. — An 
extremely  slender  species,  scarcely  two  lines  long,  and  with  fifteen 
or  more  whorls,  marked  with  traces  of  four  or  dve  revolving  lines. 
It  corresponds  to  L.  polygyra,  M^Coy,  and  L.  cuncuktj  Phillips,  but 
is  more  slender  and  delicate  than  either. 
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Marchuonia  gyptta,  n.  ap.  {Fig.  128),  colL  H.  Poole,  Windaor. — 
Like  M.  tuma,  De  Koninck,  bat  larger,  and  vrith  only  tiro  reTolving 
ridges  on  the  whorls. 

Fig.  U2.— £«zaticma  aeutvia,  magnified.  Fig  I!3— JfurcAtionu  gspHa  (ouf) 


\ 


Murchitonia  tricmffulala,  n,  sp.,  coll.  J.  W.  D.,  Windaor,  Ihigwash. — 
Beaembles  M.  anguiata,  Phil.,  but  baa  a  keel  above  as  well  as  below 
tbe  central  band  on  the  whorls. 

Pleurotomaria  duperta,  n.  sp.,  coll.  H.  Poole,  and  Bartt,  Windsor, 
— There  are  several  small  spedes  of  this  genua.  One,  which  is  very 
abundant  in  bed  (b),  Hartt,  at  Windsor,  is  that  above  named.  It 
haa  four  flat  whorls,  giving  it  an  almost  regular  conical  form,  with 
delicate  atris  across  the  whorls. 

Pleurotomaria  tgnobilu,  n.  sp.,  coll.  Hartt,  Windsor—Almost  exactly 
of  the  form  and  markiogs  of  F.  nobilis,  De  Koninck,  with  three  re- 
volving cariiue }  but  without  the  delicate  sculpture  between  llie  carina. 
Cephalopoda. 
Fig.  134.— JTaxItlw  Avenenni. 


(•)  Shell  of  «nudliiie.  (If  CniM  mcUdd. 
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Nenttilus  Avonensis,  n.  sp.  (Fig.  124),  coll.  J.  W.  D.,  Windsor, 
Biinodie. — A  large  species,  the  outer  chamber  sometimes  two  inches 
or  more  in  diameter.  Whorls  much  flattened  dorso-ventrally,  slightly 
angulated  at  inner  edge.  Siphuncle  dorsal,  septa  convex,  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  apart  Belongs  to  genus  CryptoceraSj  D'Orbignj. 
Abundant  at  Windsor,  and  named  after  the  Avon  River,  on  the  banks 
of  which  it  occurs. 

Qyrocercu  HarUii^  n.  sp.  (Fig.  125).  A  fragment  of  a  small  angulated 
species,  resembling  N.  sulcattiSy  Sowerby,  coll.  J.  W.  D.,  Windsor. — It 
has  the  whorls  somewhat  quadrate,  with  two  broad  flutings  at  the 
sides,  and  two  narrower  flutings  at  the  edges  of  the  flat  dorsal  surface. 
The  inner  surface  is  regularly  rounded,  and  the  siphuncle  is  dorsal. 

Fig.  126.-  Qyroceraa  Earttiu 


Orthoceras  laterals,  Phil.,  collected  by  Professor  How  at  Kennet- 
cook. — Resembles  this  species,  as  figured  by  De  Koninck,  too  closely 
to  permit  me  to  distinguish  it. 

Orthoceras  dolatum,  n.  sp.  (Fig.  126),  coll.  J.  W.  D.,  Windsor. — 
Like  0.  pygmaeum,  De  Koninck,  in  external  form.  Siphuncle  mar- 
ginal, slightly  beaded;  shell  flattened  at  one  side.  Septa  one-half 
the  larger  diameter  distant  from  each  other. 

Fig.  12&.—Orihoeerai  Fig.  \21,—0r(ho<xra»  Fig.  12S.— Ort^oeeru 

doiatum.  Vindobanense.  laqueahun. 
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Orthoceras  Vindobonense,  n.  sp.  (Fig.  127),  coll.  J,  W.  D.,  Windsor. 
—Section  nearly  round.     Siphuncle  about  one-third  the  diameter 
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from  the  side.  Septa  distant  from  each  other  rather  less  than  one 
half  the  diameter.  Resembles  0.  laterale^  but  is  smaller,  more  cylin- 
drical, and  with  the  septa  more  distant  in  proportion. 

Orthoceras  laqueatum^  Hartt  (Fig.  128),  coll.  Hartt,  Windsor. — 
Round,  with  submarginal  siphuncle,  and  about  twenty-six  regular 
smooth  flutings.  Resembles  A,  Chsnerij  De  Econinck,  but  differs  in 
being  round,  destitute  of  sculpture  on  the  flutings,  and  with  septa 
more  distant  from  each  other — about  one-third  of  the  diameter  of  the 
shell. 

Orthoceras  persirictum,  n.  sp.  (Fig.  129),  coll.  Hartt,  Windsor. — A 
fragment  of  a  small  species  with  very  regular  transverse  microscopic 
strisB,  much  finer  than  those  of  0.  conquestum,  Koninck,  the  siphuncle 
sub-marginal,  and  the  septa  deeply  concave,  and  distant  from  each  other 
nearly  the  diameter  of  the  shell. 

Fig.  129.^0rthoccra8  pcr$trictum.  Fig.  IdO.^JSerpuUUa  Bortonenna, 


& 


Articulata, 
Spirorhis  angulatus^  n.  sp.,  coll.  J.  W.  D.,  Windsor,  on  shells  of 
Brachiopods. — Differs  from  Spirorhis  carhonarius  in  the  angular  form 
of  the  whorls,  which  rise  to  an  edge  above,  and  in  being  smooth,  with 
fewer  whorls  more  rapidly  increasing  in  size.  It  is  very  like  the 
modem  S,  Nautiloides  of  our  coasts. 

Serpulites  Ilortonensisj  n.  sp.  (Fig.  130),  coll.  Professor  How,  Half- 
way. River. — Smooth  or  obscurely  annulated,  half  a  line  in  diameter. 
Nearly  straight  toward  the  aperture,  coiled  in  a  discoid  manner  at  the 
smaller  end.  Some  specimens  have  a  grooved  appearance  longitu- 
dinally, but  I  believe  this  to  be  due  to  crushing.  This  shell  perhaps 
belongs  rather  to  the  Lower  Coal  formation  shales  than  to  the  pro- 
perly marine  beds. 

Serpulites  annulatns,  n.  sp.  (Fig.  131),  coll.  H.  Poole  and  C.  F.  Hartt, 
Windsor. — Cylindrical,  about  a  line  in  diameter,  coarsely  marked  with 
rings  of  growth  and  coiled  in  a  loose  irregular  spiral. 

Serpulites  inelegans,  n.  sp.,  coll.  Hartt,  Windsor,  bed  (6). — Cylindric, 
tapering,  marked  with  faint  transverse  striae,  slightly  waving  in  form ; 
greatest  diameter,  l-6th  inch  ;  length,  1^  inch. 

Beyrichia  Jonesii,  n.  sp.  (Fig.  132),  coll.  Hartt,  Windsor. — Length 
about  1-lOth  inch,  breadth  2-3ds  of  length.     Very  tumid;  sur&oe 
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divided  bj  two  deep  furrows,  proceeding  toward  the  ventral  margin 
form  a  circular  pit  nearly  in  the  centre,  and  diverging  at  an  angle  of 
about  60°.  Margin  very  narrow ;  outline  nearly  semi-circular.  It  is 
nearly  allied  to  B,  Kloedeni  of  the  Devonian. 

PMUipsia  Howi,  Billings  (Fig.  133),  "Canadian  Naturalist," 
▼oL  viiL  p.  209. — This  species  was  described  by  Mr  Billings  from 
specimens  found  by  Prof.  How  of  Windsor,  at  Kennetcook,  Hants 
County.  It  is  closely  allied  to  P.  meramecensisj  Shumard,  and  P. 
insignisj  Winchell,  from  the  Lower  Carboniferous  of  the  United  States, 
but  differs  in  the  greater  number  of  rings  in  the  axis  of  the  pygidium 

Fig.  ISL—SerpuUies  Fig.  132,— Bej/richia  Jonesii;  Fig.  133.— PAtttt>«a 

aannvlatuB.  not.  tizt  and  nuignified,  Hotoi, 


or  tail-piece,  the  only  portion  known.  These  Phillipsias  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous are  very  interesting  as  the  last  representatives  of  the  great 
family  of  Trilobites,  so  abundant  in  the  older  Palaeozoic  rocks. 

Phillipsia  Vindobonensis,  Hartt. — Pygidium  semi-elliptical,  very 
convex ;  one  or  two  segments  appear  to  be  wanting  from  the  anterior 
margin ;  but  the  width  of  the  pygidium  in  that  part  must  have  been 
greater  than  its  length.  Ten  or  eleven  articulations  are  visible  on  the 
side  lobes  and  twelve  on  the  axis,  which  is  very  prominent  and 
moderately  tapering.  The  axial  rings  are  depressed,  convex,  becoming 
smaller,  more  crowded,  and  more  indistinct  toward  the  apex.  Kibs  on 
side  lobes  depressed,  convex,  decreasing  in  length,  breadth,  and  distinct- 
ness from  before  backward,  while  at  the  same  time  they  become  more 
and  more  inclined  backward.  The  six  anterior  ribs  preserved  show  a 
distinctly  marked  groove,  originating  on  the  posterior  margin  at  about 
one-third  the  length  of  the  rib  from  the  axis,  and  nmning  obliquely, 
increasing  in  depth  to  the  end  of  the  rib.  Smooth  border  none,  or 
extremely  narrow  at  anterior  angles,  but  becoming  3-5ths  the  width  of 
the  axis  near  the  posterior  part  of  pygidium,  which  is  not  visible  in  the 
only  specimen  I  have  examined. 

Crustacean. — In  Mr  Hartt's  collection  there  is  a  single  fragment 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  a  Crustacean  different  from  the  Trilobites, 
and  probably  of  higher  type.  It  occurred  in  bed  (f ),  and  must  await 
the  discovery  of  additional  remains.^ 
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Adinocercu. — The  species  represented  at  the  end  of  this  chapter 
(Fig.  133  a),  and  which  has  only  recently  come  under  my  notice,  was 
collected  by  Mr  D.  Fraser  on  the  East  River  of  Pictou.  I  have 
named  it  A,  inops, 

Anthracosia, — The  only  species  of  this  genus  known  to  me  in  Nova 
Scotia  was  omitted  inadvertently  from  its  proper  place  in  this  chapter. 
It  was  found  by  Mr  J.  Barnes  at  Baddeck,  Cape  Breton,  in  a  brown- 
ish shale  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  and  is  figured  at  the  end  of 
the  chapter  under  the  name  A,  Bradorica  (Fig.  133  h). 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  except  a  few  teeth  of  fishes,  no  remains  of 
vertebrate  animals  have  yet  been  found  in  the  marine  limestones  which 
have  afforded  the  above  species  of  invertebrates.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  since  remains  of  fishes  are  so  abundant  in  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  shales,  and  also  in  the  Coal  formation.       , 

Though  I  have  noticed  in  the  above  list  about  87  species  of  ani- 
mals, I  think  it  probable  that  many  more  remain  to  be  discovered ; 
indeed  there  are  in  the  collections  now  in  my  hands  imperfect  specimens 
which  indicate  the  existence  of  several  others.  These  limestones  must 
continue  for  some  time  to  afford  a  rich  field  to  industrious  collectors ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  those  who  may  engage  in  this  work 
would  place  their  collections  where  they  may  be  studied  and  described, 
as  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  fine  specimens  from  these  beds  are 
buried  in  the  cabinets  of  amateurs,  and  have  been  practically  lost  to 
science. 

Fig.  133  a, — Aetinoeeraa  mopSf  n.  sp.  Fig.  133  5. — Anthractma  Bradoricn^  n,  gp. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  CARBONIFEROUS  FEmOD—ConHnued. 

CABBONIFEROUS  DISTRICTS  OF  PICTOU,  ANTIGONISH,  AND  GUYSBOROUGH  J 
ISOLATED  PATCHES  AT  MARGARET's  BAY  AND  CHESTER  BASIN. 

Carboniferous  District  of  Pictou. 

In  noticing  this  and  the  following  districts,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the 
details  into  which  we  have  entered,  to  enable  me  to  condense  my 
descriptions,  and  to  dwell  only  on  those  features  that  may  be  peculiar, 
or  very  dissimilar  from  those  already  described.  In  entering  the 
Pictou  coal  district  from  Colchester,  we  pass  over  disturbed  and  some- 
what altered  Lower  Carboniferous  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  with 
intrusive  and  metamorphic  rocks  on  either  side,  forming  outlying 
masses  of  the  Eastern  Cobequids.  The  first  characteristic  and  dis- 
tinctly marked  beds  that  we  find  are  the  limestones  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  West  River.  At  the  Salt  Springs  these  limestones,  with  their 
accompanying  sandstones,  are  seen  in  a  vertical  position,  and  with 
their  fissures  filled  with  micaceous  iron-ore, — a  very  decided  proof  of 
igneous  action.  There  appears  to  be  in  this  part  of  the  Pictou  district 
a  considerable  area  of  altered  Carboniferous  rocks,  showing  that  in  this 
vicinity  active  volcanic  agencies  have  subsisted  after  the  deposition 
of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series.  A  little  farther  down  the  West 
River,  at  McKay's  Lime  Rock,  we  find  the  limestone  unaltered,  and 
containing  Crinoids,  Terebratulm^  Fenestella^  Corals^  and  other  fossils, 
similar  to  those  of  the  limestones  of  Hants  and  Colchester,  and  more 
especially  to  the  lower  limestones  already  mentioned.  Having  thus 
reached  a  known  member  of  the  Carboniferous  series,  we  may  take  a 
general  glance  over  the  district,  with  the  aid  of  the  map,  and  mark  the 
distribution  of  its  principal  rock  formations. 

From  the  West  River  we  can  trace  the  limestones  and  other  members 
of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series  to  the  East  River,  along  the  valley 
of  which  they  enter,  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  bay,  into  the  metamorphio 
district  to  the  southward.  Beyond  the  promontory  of  these  latter 
Eocks  bounding  this  inlet  on  its  eastern  side,  the  Lower  CarboniferouB 
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rocks  continue  to  skirt  the  older  hills  as  far  as  the  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  St  Lawrence  at  M^Cara's  Brook,  near  Arisaig,  where  they  rest 
unconformahly  on  slates  belonging  to  an  older  formation.  The  lowest 
Carboniferous  rocks  seen  here  are  conglomerates  interstratified  with 
beds  of  amygdaloidal  trap,  which  have  flowed  over  their  surfaces  as 
lava  currents,  just  as  the  trap  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  has  flowed  over 
the  red  sandstone.  Several  of  these  ancient  lava  streams  alternate 
with  beds  of  conglomerate ;  and  while  their  lower  parts  have  by  their 
heat  slightly  altered  the  underlying  bed,  their  upper  parts,  cooled  and 
acted  on  by  the  waves,  have  contributed  fragments  to  the  overlying 
conglomerate.  Over  these  conglomerates  is  a  great  series  of  reddish 
and  gray  sandstones  and  shales,  similar  to  those  we  have  observed 
elsewhere.  They  contain  no  gypsum,  but  there  is  a  thick  limestone 
with  a  number  of  the  fossil  shells  already  noticed  in  similar  beds  of 
this  age.  Along  the  whole  southern  edge  of  the  Pictou  district, 
therefore,  we  observe  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series,  distinguished  by 
its  characteristic  fossils,  and  containing  beds  of  limestone  and  gypsum, 
though  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  associated  marly  beds,  is  less  import- 
ant than  in  Hants  County.  To  the  northward  of  these  older  members 
of  the  system,  we  find  in  some  localities,  and  especially  on  the  East 
River,  a  large  development  of  the  productive  or  Middle  Coal  measures ; 
and  the  remaining  part  of  the  district,  stretching  along  the  coast  of 
Northumberland  Strait,  and  connected  with  the  eastern  part  of  Ciun- 
berland,  presents  precisely  the  same  characters  which  we  have  observed 
in  the  last-mentioned  district,  of  which  it  is  strictly  a  continuation. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  Pictou  district  is  the  enormous 
thickness  of  Coal  measures  on  the  East  River,  forming  the  Albion 
Mines  Coal-field ;  and  these  deserve  a  detailed  notice,  not  only  from 
their  economical  importance,  but  their  geological  interest,  as  presenting 
a  vastly  greater  development  of  coal  seams  and  their  accompaniments 
than  we  have  observed  elsewhere.  I  shall  therefore  describe  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  rocks  on  the  East  River  with  the  aid  of 
the  sections  (Figs.  134  and  136). 

The  oldest  Carboniferous  bed  that  I  have  observed  on  the  East 
River  is  a  limestone  resting  directly  on  the  edges  of  a  hard  meta- 
morphic  slate,  which  must  have  formed  the  sea-bottom  on  which 
the  former  rock  was  deposited.  Angular  fragments  of  the  slate  are 
included  in  the  lower  part  of  the  limestone.  This  limestone,  which 
appears  at  Lime  Brook  on  the  east  branch  of  the  East  River,  contains  in 
its  upper  part  fossil  corals  of  the  genus  Lithostrotton,  already  described 
as  L.  Ftctoense,  On  this  limestone  rest  marls  with  gypsum  veins,  and 
at  least  one  large  bed  of  gypsum  and  anhydrite,  the  outcrop  of  which 
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appears  distinctly  at  Forbes  Lake  and  Creelman's  Farm  on  the  East 
Branch,  and  less  conspicuously  at  Springville.  Above  these  gypseous 
rocks,  which,  being  soft,  have  been  eroded  into  a  valley,  is  another 
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limestone  rich  in  fossil  shells,  including  many  of  those  already  noticed 
and  some  others.  Succeeding  this  in  ascending  order  is  a  great  series 
of  hard  brownish  sandstones  and  shales,  like  those  of  Eagle's  Nest  on 
the  Shubenacadie,  and  probably  corresponding  to  the  lower  members 
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of  Sir  W.  Logan's  Joggins  section.  These  occupy  the  East  Branch  and 
Main  River  for  some  distance.  They  contain  a  few  fossil  plants,  in 
one  instance  impregnated  with  carbonate  and  sulphuret  of  copper; 
and  at  least  two  beds  of  limestone,  not  rich  in  fossils,  but  affording  the 
characteristic  species  Terebratula  sacculus^  Streptorhynau  crenistria, 
and  Productus  semireticulatus.  One  of  these  limestones,  seen  near 
the  forks  of  the  river,  is  remarkable  for  showing,  when  slices  are 
examined  under*the  microscope,  that  it  is  made  up  of  small  fragments 
of  shells  with  entire  specimens  of  very  minute  species.*  The  rocks 
in  this  part  of  the  section  are  much  fractured ;  but  a  comparison  with 
the  continuation  of  the  same  beds  in  M^Lellan's  Brook,  shows  that  the 
order  is  ascending,  and  that  the  Coal  measures  rest  on  the  rocks  last 
described. 

The  Coal  measures  of  the  Albion  Mines  consist  of  the  same  materials, 
and  contain  many  of  the  same  fossil  remains  with  those  of  the  Joggins ; 
but  they  differ  in  the  arrangement  of  these  materials  and  fossils. 
Instead  of  a  great  number  of  thin  beds  of  coal  and  bituminous  shale, 
we  have  here  a  few  beds  of  enormous  thickness,  as  if  the  coal-forming 
processes,  so  often  interrupted  at  the  Joggins,  had  here  been  allowed 
to  go  on  for  very  long  periods  without  interference.  It  is  almost  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  that  erect  plants  are  not  found  in  the 
Albion  measures,  and  that  well-preserved  vegetable  fossils  are  com- 
paratively rare,  while  vast  quantities  of  vegetable  matter  have  been 
accumulated  in  the  state  of  coal.  The  sections  at  the  Albion  Mines 
are  not  perfect.  They  show,  however,  five  or  six  seams  of  coal,  and 
an  immense  thickness,  perhaps  800  feet,  of  black  shales  with  C^pris 
and  remains  of  ferns  and  other  leaves.  There  are  also  underclays  and 
ironstones  abounding  in  Stigmaria. 

In  attempting  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  structure  of  this  coal- 
field, I  shall  first  notice  the  order  and  succession  of  the  beds,  then 
their  distribution,  and  next  some  remarkable  and  exceptional  features 
which  they  present,  as  compared  with  the  districts  previously  noticed. 

The  section  of  the  beds,  in  descending  order,  as  made  up  from  a 

comparison  of  the  results  of  borings  and  excavations  by  the  different 

coal  companies,  is  as  follows : — 

Ft.     in. 

Gray  freestone  or  sandstone 15       3 

Black  shale  and  clay,  with  layers  of  dark  argillaceous 

sandstone  and  ironstone  *{- 419       9 

Forward,    435      0 

*  See  Table  in  last  chapter. 

t  These  beds  are  given  from  the  observaUons  of  Mr  Hudson  in  the  Forster  Pit, 
Albion  Mines. 
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Ft  in. 

Brought  forward,    435  0 

Main  Coal  seam  {greatest  thicknesB)  .         •  .     39  11 

Sandstone,  shale,  and  ironstone  ....  157  7 

Deep  Coal  seam        .         .         .         .         .         .         .     24  9 

Shales,  sandstone,  and  ironstone,  with  several  thin  coals, 
viz.  the  Third  seam,  **Purves  seam,  and  Fleiping 

seam,"  in  all  about  twelve  feet  thick       .         .  280  0 

APGregor  Coal  seam 11  0 

Shale,  with  many  beds  of  sandstone  and  layers  of  iron- 
stone and  underclays 240  0 

Coal  and  earthy  bitumen,  "  Frazer  coal  and  Stellar 

coal" 4  0 


1192       3 

The  above  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  approximation,  and  the 
measurements  are  taken  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  the 
beds  being  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  20"*.  In  this  section  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  total  thickness  of  beds  is  less  than  in  the  Middle 
Coal  measures  of  the  Joggins  section,  but  that  the  quantity  of  coal  is 
vastly  greater.  In  other  words,  the  deposit  of  vegetable  matter  has 
been  greater  and  more  continuous,  and  that  of  earthy  matter  less. 

When  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  the  extension  of 
the  Pictou  Coal  seams  was  known  only  in  the  Albion  mining  area  near 
the  East  River,  where  the  dip  is  to  the  north-east  and  the  strike 
north-west.  Subsequent  explorations  by  Mr  Poole,  recorded  in  a 
paper  published  in  the  "Canadian  Naturalist,"  showed  that  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  westward  of  the  river  the  beds  are  bent  and  faulted,  and 
turn  suddenly  to  the  southward.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  by  Mr 
J.  Campbell,  and  by  the  agents  of  the  "Acadia"  and  "Nova  Scotia" 
Companies,  that  the  line  of  outcrop  takes  an  extensive  curve  of  more 
than  a  mile  to  the  southward,  forming  the  area  of  the  "  Intercolonial" 
Company,  and  then,  sweeping  again  to  the  northward,  resumes  a  north- 
westerly course,  passing  toward  the  Middle  River.  Here  it  would 
seem  to  turn  round  the  end  of  a  synclinal,  or  to  be  cut  oflf  by  a  fault 
in  its  extension  with  northerly  dip,  and  it  is  next  seen  to  return  on  a 
curved  line,  skirting  a  ridge  of  older  rock,  probably  of  Devonian  age, 
and  a  conglomerate  connected  with  this,  toward  New  Glasgow ;  near 
which,  on  the  Haliburton  or  "  Montreal  and  Pictou"  area,  the  beds 
appear  with  high  dips  to  the  southward.  The  East  River  Coal  area 
between  that  river  and  the  Middle  River  would  thus  appecu:  to  con- 
stitute an  irregular  trough  with  a  deep  bay  to  the  southward,  and 


fisabty  ft  ptp  ca  tbe  uorA.  u  itywerted  on  die  eketeb-iii^  (Fig. 
ISJ  .  wbfb  I  mvsu  bovcTvr.  Rmaik  is  merelT  an  fttbempt  to  redaM 
tK-  «<iW  eompkxiocs  not  as  yrt  fsOr  inlelligiUe.  Tlie  reUdons  of 
ibis  troBzfa  to  tii«  Tv-«kf  to  At  MMthwvd  we  dull  leave  nntil  we  have 
atemptetl  u  me«  tlte  srTKlbtal  in  its  extenson  to  the  East 


!■*  Gtucwr  or  KJiby'i. 


At  tbed&ieof  the  pabllntk^nof  the  fint  edition  of 'Acadian  Geology," 
little  was  kaown  of  the  extension  of  the  Albion  Coal  measured  lo  the 
eastward  of  the  East  River.  I  could  at  that  time  only  indicate  the 
occuirence  of  Coal  measures  with  a  dip  showing  a  considerable  fold 
or  bead  of  the  measures  in  M'Lellan's  Brook,  and  the  probable  exten- 
eIoh  of  the  productive  Coal  measores  in  the  direction  of  Merigomish. 
Subsequent  observations  by  Mr  Poole  threw  additional  light  on  the 
bend  of  the  measures,  and  more  receotlj  several  discoveries  of  coal 
have  been  made,  and  I  hare  seen,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr  Hoore 
of  Montreal,  plans  prepared  hj  Mr  Barnes  of  Halifax  which  appear  to 
me  ap^iroximatelj  to  establish  the  true  distribution  of  the  beds. 
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It  would  appear  that  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  East  River,  a 
syncliiial  fold,  apparently  with  some  disturbance  in  its  axis,  occurs. 
This  throws  the  beds  round  into  the  north-westerly  dips  seen  in 
M^Lellan's  Brook.  Beyond  this  there  is  an  anticlinal,  succeeded  by  a 
second  synclinal,  on  the  east  side  of  which,  in  the  vicinity  of  Suther- 
land's River,  the  coal  beds  reappear  with  north-westerly  and  northerly 
dips.  The  most  eastern  exposure  on  this  tortuous  line  of  outcrop  is 
a  bed  stated  to  be  ten  feet  in  thickness,  seen  near  Sutherland's  River, 
about  two  miles  from  its  mouth. 

No  doubt  the  coal  beds  extend  still  farther  to  the  eastward,  along 
or  under  Merigomish  Harbour,  and  they  will  also  be  found  in  all  the 
belt  of  country  between  Sutherland's  River  and  the  East  River. 

The  line  above  indicated  refers  to  the  northerly  dipping  outcrop 
continuous  with  that  of  the  Albion  Mines ;  but  fronting  this  there  is,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  East  River,  as  indicated  in  the  general  section  in 
the  first  edition  of  this  work,  and  reproduced  without  alteration  in  Fig. 
134,  a  narrow  line  of  outcrop,  in  which  some  at  least  of  the  beds  re- 
appear with  southerly  dips  along  the  line  of  the  fracture  which  skirts 
the  outcrop  of  the  great  New  Glasgow  conglomerate.  This  exposure 
is  continuous  with  that  already  noticed  immediately  opposite  New 
Glasgow,  and  includes  the  beds  long  known  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
place  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  with  others  recently  traced  farther 
to  the  south  and  east. 

Eastward  of  New  Glasgow,  according  to  observations  made  by  Mr 
Kirby  on  his  coal  areas,  the  line  of  strike  curves  somewhat  to  the 
northward,  forming  a  broad  indentation  parallel  to  the  projection  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  trough,  and  then,  returning  toward  the  south,  passes 
toward  the  shores  of  Merigomish  Harbour,  where  its  extension  has  not 
yet  been  observed.  The  beds  of  the  Upper  Coal  formation  which 
are  seen  at  Little  Harbour,  appear  in  Merigomish  Island  apparently 
without  any  synclinal  arrangement  between  them  and  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous rocks  of  the  adjacent  mainland.  There  is,  however,  a  con- 
siderable space  concealed  by  Merigomish  Harbour,  and  by  the  beach 
between  Merigomish  Island  and  the  mainland,  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  Upper  Coal  formation  beds  on  the  island  dip  to  the  north, 
while  those  on  the  nearest  part  of  the  mainland  dip  to  the  N.  W.,  and 
seem  to  belong  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Coal  formation.  This  indicates 
either  intervening  curves  or  dislocations,  or  that  the  upper  series  is 
unconformable  to  the  lower. 

In  the  above  general  notice  mention  has  been  made  of  a  great  bed 
of  conglomerate  occurring  immediately  to  the  northward  of  the  East 
River  Coal  trough,  and  which,  as  it  appears  very  conspicuously  at 
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New  Glasgow  Bridge,  we  may  designate  as  the  "  New  Glasgow  Con- 
glomerate.'' At  New  Glasgow  this  conglomerate  dips  at  a  high  angle 
to  the  north,  but  at  the  Middle  River  and  several  other  places  it  is 
found  dipping  to  the  south,  and  the  relations  of  the  Coal  measures  to 
it  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Albion  Mines  trough,  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  Glasgow,  would  seem  to  render  it  certain  that  the  conglomerate 
underlies  the  productive  Coal  measures,  and  crops  out  from  beneath 
them  on  an  anticlinal  line.  This  would  give  it  the  geological  position  of 
the  Millstone-grit  series,  but  no  such  massive  conglomerate  is  known 
in  that  series  elsewhere,  though  there  are  conglomerate  beds  of  minor 
dimensions.  Again,  the  beds  on  the  north  side  of  the  conglomerate,  and 
evidently  overlying  it,  are  not  those  of  the  productive  Coal  measures 
as  developed  at  the  Albion  Mines,  but  Coal  measures  of  minor  im- 
portance, believed  to  represent  the  Upper  Coal  formation ;  and  these 
supposed  Upper  Coal  formation  beds  exhibit  very  regular  northerly 
dips,  as  if  they  had  not  participated  in  the  foldings  and  fractures  of  the 
beds  of  the  Middle  Coal  formation.  Lastly,  toward  the  Middle  River 
there  appears,  rising  from  beneath  the  conglomerate,  a  series  of  hard 
and  altered  grits  and  coarse  shales,  with  obscure  remains  of  fossil 
plants,  which  were  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  summer  of  1866  by  Mr 
John  Campbell,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  an  island  of  older  rock 
which  must  have  penetrated  the  Carboniferous  beds,  and  protruded 
above  them  at  the  time  of  their  deposition,  representing  on  a  very 
small  scale  the  attitude  of  the  Cobequid  Hills  with  reference  to  the  Coal 
formation  of  Colchester  and  Cumberland. 

These  statements  being  premised,  as  well  as  the  further  &ct  that 
the  opinions  of  geologists  in  regard  to  this  conglomerate  have  oscillated 
between  the  extreme  views  that  it  is  a  bed  overlying  the  Middle  Coal 
measures,  and  forming  the  base  of  the  Newer  Coal  formation,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  the  Lower  Carboniferous  conglomerate 
thrown  up  along  the  line  of  an  anticlinal, — I  proceed  to  quote  from 
the  first  edition  of  this  work  and  the  supplement  thereto,  published  in 
1860,  the  reasons  which  I  then  assigned  for  believing  that  it  is  a 
contemporary  beach  of  shingle,  limiting  the  area  of  deposition  of  the 
thick  coal  seams  of  the  Albion  Mines  area,  and  giving  rise  to  their 
exceptional  character.  This  view  was  first  advocated  in  my  paper 
on  the  structure  of  the  Albion  Coal  Measures  in  the  Journal  of  the 
London  Geological  Society,  1853 ;  and  the  reasons  for  it  are  thus 
given  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work : — 

"  1.  The  outcrop  of  the  conglomerate  extends  from  a  point  opposite 
the  promontory  of  metamorphic  rock  east  of  the  East  River  to  the 
high  lands  of  Mount  Dalhousie,  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Cobe* 
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qaid  range  of  hills,  crossing  the  mouth  of  an  indentation  in  the  meta- 
morphic  district,  which  in  the  older  part  of  the  Carboniferous  period 
must  have  been  a  bay  or  arm  of  the  sea,  exposed  to  an  open  expanse 
of  water  lying  to  the  northward.  2.  The  conglomerate  cannot  be 
traced  to  the  margin  of  the  metamorphic  country,  except  at  its  ex- 
tremities ;  so  that  in  all  probability  it  never  extended  over  the  low 
Carboniferous  district  included  within  its  line  of  outcrop.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  the  conglomerate  has  evidently  resisted 
denudation  better  than  any  of  the  associated  beds.  3.  The  conglomerate 
is  full  of  false  stratification  and  wedge-shaped  beds  of  reddish  sand- 
stone in  the  manner  of  ordinary  gravel-ridges,  and  it  even  presents 
the  appearance  of  passing  into  sandstone  toward  the  dip,  as  if  the  coarse 
conglomerate  were  limited  to  the  vicinity  of  the  outcrop.  4.  In  the 
sandstone  overlying  the  Albion  measures,  as  well  as  in  portions  of  the 
Coal  formation  manifestly  overlying  the  great  conglomerate,  there  are 
small  seams  of  coal  corresponding  in  their  characters  with  those  of  the 
Joggins  and  Sydney,  where  no  similar  conglomerate  occurs.  5.  The 
supposition  that  the  Albion  coal  was  formed  in  a  depressed  space, 
separated  by  a  shingle-bar  from  the  more  exposed  flats  without, 
accoimts  for  the  great  thickness  of  the  deposits  of  coal  and  carbonaceous 
shale,  the  comparative  absence  of  sandstones,  and  the  peculiar  texture 
and  qualities  of  the  coal,  as  well  as  the  association  with  it  of  remains 
of  fish  and  Cypris  ;  since  modem  analogies  show  that  such  an  enclosed 
space  might  be  alternately  a  swamp  and  lagoon  without  any  marked 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  mechanical  deposits.  6.  Movements  of 
depression  causing  the  rupture  of  the  barrier,  or  enabling  the  sea  to 
overflow  it,  and  perhaps  also  admitting  currents  of  oceanic  water 
through  the  valleys  of  the  metamorphic  district  to  the  southward, 
would  sufficiently  account  for  the  overlying  sandstones,  as  well  as  for 
the  denudation  of  the  Coal  measures  supposed  to  have  preceded  the 
accumulation  of  these  sandstones.*  7.  The  dislocation  extending 
along  the  outcrop  of  the  conglomerate  is  easily  explained  by  the  sup- 
position that,  in  later  elevatory  movements,  this  hard  and  strong  bed 
determined  the  direction  of  fracture  of  the  deposits. 

'^  To  these  reasons  I  may  add,  that  if  in  the  Carboniferous  as  in  the 
modem  period,  westerly  winds  prevailed  in  this  latitude,  it  would  be 
very  natural  that  a  beach  should  be  thrown  out  from  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Cobequid  range  across  the  bay  to  the  eastward,  in  which  the 
Albion  Coal  measures  are  situated." 

In   the   supplementary  chapter   (1860),   afiter  referring  to  some 

*  These  sandstones  overlie  the  Coal  measures  near  the  Albion  Mines,  but  with  dip 
to  the  N. 


bj  Hemj  Poole,  Eaq^  I  oondaded  as 

mbo>T«  Ktted  m  bo  respect  shake  the  conclasion  that 

e  is  coBlaBponrj  with  the  Albion  Coal 
asil  ^  resaas  of  a  great  acgmmlation  of  shingle  sepa- 
tWp!  troaa  ^  man  cftm  spaee  widioat.  On  the  contrary, 
tt>  ei?Hina  it :  asil  ttooe  of  die  fbesils  obtained  by  Mr  Poole 
igimneaine  of  Lover  Carbooifeioiis  rocks  in  the  anticlinal 
vhkk  dtrovs  ap  ^e  eoa^Joaieratc  m  aasodation  widi  beds  of  the 
l&a&  C<«i  Beasms.  A  tctt  remaikafale  &ct  stated  by  Mr  Poole 
is  pies^aps  a  proof  of  ^  comeospomieoiis  dtstnrbances  and  changes 
«f  icvci  ciT— frtfd  vitk  the  otigioal  Ibiniatioii  <^  this  conglomerate. 
lie  san. — ^*  TWere  are  anmexovs  small  £uihs  running  across  the  mea- 
sares  ia  ^  Fcaser  Miae*  vhick  are  nnifonnly  downthrows  to  the 
w«st :  aod  I  na J  here  BAiDom  that  I  obserred,  some  years  ago,  in 
^  E^wp  scasL  spwnl  fiohs  6om  §omr  to  ten  feet  each,  which  conld 
«?c  W  fiLHDal  ri  ti^  mia  coal  wotkings  above  (the  distance  between 
tli#  tvx>  «a3B  s  15Tf  iwc  ,  which  shows  that  the  disturbances  most 
ha^e  okea  p^v  prertoos  to  the  €[>nBatioQ  of  the  Main  Coal  Seam.' " 

I  Bi>w  hoU  that  the  aniiitioaal  fiict  above  stated,  of  the  occurrence 
«i>f  a  r^i^  of  ol^r  r^xk  penetrating  the  conglomerate  between  the 
£dk$t  aai  MSidle  Kiv^rN.  gives  further  confirmation  of  this  theory 
cf  the  nf^atktt  of  the  eooglv^merate.  This  ridge  of  older  rocks  must 
hdkvv  l>eegi  jOLrrvHutded  with  a  deposit  of  gravel  in  the  Millstone-grit 
p<ci>L,  aal  so  oitien  thereafter  as  the  area  was  submerged,  either  on 
o<fee  $«ie  or  ^  other:  and  with  its  associated  gravel-ridge  must  have 
lorae^l  ;3sc  s^.*h  a  dam  or  iMurrier  as  is  required  to  account  for  the 
verr  ex^v;*C30caI  character  of  the  enonnous  coal  beds  of  the  area 
iateltt^ied  w::k:a  it.  It  results  that  tke  Aeir  Glasgow  amglomercUe  is 
mc<  Atii  ^^'r.W  Z.^.-ver  CarTjoniim**,  idUdI  undeHies  the  mctrine  lime- 
t^'^^e^  Wt  is  .V  Sf  rewarded  €is  an  anomaUms  and  peculiar  modification 
«»/'tW  .Vi*»4i(!<.v»^n7rtC.  succeeded  in  ascending  oider  on  the  south  side 
bv  the  great  Coal  measures  of  the  Albion  Mines,  and  on  the  north  by 
a  viepauperated  representative  of  these  beds«  graduating  upward  into 
the  I  pp^r  *>r  Newer  Coal  measures^ 

1  mav  further  remark  that  the  relation  of  these  latter  beds  to  the 
cv^nglomerate  and  the  hard  rvvks  below  it,  is  similar  to  that  which  I 
believe  obtains  on  a  larger  scale  along  some  parts  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  slope  of  the  Cv»bequidsw  If  the  view  above  given  is  correct, 
it  ^ouU  follow  that  the  Coal  measures  on  their  return  dip  to  the  south 
uear  New  iilasgv^w  should  present  some  marked  points  of  difference, 
a^  vsnu|>are\l  with  those  of  the  Albion  Mines,  and  that  there  may  be 
|4a\va  >i^here  thetr  outcrop  has  been  so  far  spared  by  denudation  as  to 
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approximate  to  the  original  margin  of  the  thick  beds  in  this  direction. 
Such  a  placs  I  should  expect  to  find  ia  the  bend  of  the  outcrop  to 
the  westward  of  Mr  Haliburton'B  mine  opposite  New  Glasgow. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  represent  to  the  eye  the  above  theoretical 
views  in  the  following  ideal  sections : — 


El 

11 


If  these  views  are  correct,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  tract 
of  Coal  formation  country  to  the  northward  of  the  great  conglomerate, 
and  extending  from  it  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Cumberland 
district,  should  present  characters  similar  to  those  of  that  district. 
Accordmgly  the  section  on  the  tideway  of  the  East  River,  and  ths 
corresponding  sections  on  the  Middle  River,  and  on  the  coast  toward 
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IfaigoiBirfii  show  a  tenes  of  Cod  fonnation  rocks  not  very  dissimilar 
from  aoDM  parts  of  the  Joggins  secticm.  Their  dips  are  to  the  north- 
ward, and  in  their  lower  part  there  is  a  bed  of  concretionary  and 
laminated  limestonCi  the  only  fossil  in  which  appears  to  be  the  little 
^piroMs  already  so  frequently  mentioned.  Almost  immediately  above 
this  limestone  is  a  small  bed  of  impure  coal,  probably  two  feet  thick. 
These  beds  are  accompanied  by  some  black  shales,  and  succeeding 
them,  in  ascending  order,  is  a  series  of  sandstones  and  shales  abounding 
in  leaves  of  ferns,  calamites,  etc  The  highest  beds  seen  on  the  south 
side  of  Pictou  Harbour  and  at  Merigomlsh  are  thick  bedded  gray 
sandstones,  which  afford  grindstone  and  building  stone,  and  abound 
in  petrified  omiferous  wood;  and  with  these  are  associated  some 
shales  and  nnderdays,  with  thin  seams  of  coal,  one  of  which  in  Men- 
gomish  Island  is  eleven  inches  thick.  In  the  continuation  of  the 
same  series,  coal  has  been  found  at  the  loading  ground  at  South 
PSctOQ,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bliddle  River. 

Northward  and  westward  of  Pictou  Harbour,  vrhich  occupies  a  S3ni- 
dinal  depression,  is  a  series  of  rocks,  neariy  resembUng  those  just 
described,  and  generally  dipping  to  the  south-east  at  angles  of  Id"*  to 
dy.  In  Roger  s  HOI,  six  miles  westward  of  Pictou,  are  thick  beds  of 
cvxir^  conglomerate,  considerably  disturbed,  associated  with  green- 
$tv>Q«  and  hard  clay^stone,  and  showing  in  one  part  a  vein  of  crystalline 
$ulphace  ol  barvtes^  This  conglomerate  I  believe  to  be  geologically 
identical  with  that  of  New  Glasgow.  It  is  succeeded  by  a  great  series 
of  depoisic:^  chi^dy  cc«;§istLng  of  reddish  sandstones  and  shales ;  but 
ioicIusdtA^  ^v^ial  thick  beds  of  gray  sandstone,  affording  quarries  of 
x^udiK^  ^:nad$^>ne  and  freestone^  and  accompanied  by  gray  shales, 
vN\t^lv<tt<r:fc^fs^  thiu  beds  of  coarse  limestone,  and  thin  beds  of  coal. 
A*  th<»cv  aw  tto  v^nr  good  natural  sections  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
\l  x^v^uUl  Iv  di£oult  to  ascertain  the  aggregate  thickness  of  these 
vWjwwts ;  it  must,  however,  be  great,  since  they  occupy,  with  general 
<^.Hith-east  di(¥s;  the  whole  country  from  the  hills  last  named  to  the 
t^^tttrauce  of  IVtou  Harbour.  The  principal  fossils  found  near  Pictou 
are  CalamiteSy  Lirpi<^)dtndron,  EndogeniteSj  coniferous  wood,  ferns, 
Stembfr^iOj^  and  carbonizevl  fragments  of  wood  impregnated  with 
iron  pyrites  and  with  sulphuret  and  carbonate  of  copper.  In  this 
series  also,  and  near  the  town  of  Pictou,  is  a  bed  of  sandstone  con- 
taining erect  calamites,  evidently  rooted  in  situ,  and  described  in  a 
paper  by  the  writer  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  for 
1849.  The  appearances  at  this  place  are  so  similar  to  those  observed 
at  the  Joggins,  and  they  need  not  be  noticed  here ;  but  these  and  the 
ocourrenoe  of  iSltiyinartia  in  situ  in  some  of  the  shales  and  sandstones 
*  THn0Y«n«]7  wrinkled  stems,  belierad  to  be  oasts  of  the  pith  of  plants. 
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of  the  same  neighbourhood,  serve  to  indicate  the  analogy  that  obtains 
between  the  coal-rocks  of  Cumberland  and  this  part  of  Pictou.  Some 
of  the  shales  near  the  town  of  Pictou  are  loaded  with  ferns  and  Cbr- 
daites;  and  shells  of  a,  Naiadites  {N.  arenacea)  also  occur,  though  rarely. 
Small  seams  of  coal  are  believed  to  occur  in  this  neighbourhood,  but 
their  outcrops  cannot  at  present  be  seen. 

The  coast  section,  westward  of  the  entrance  of  Pictou  Harbour,  is 
for  some  distance  very  imperfect.  Much  red  sandstone,  however, 
appears ;  and  a  bed  of  limestone  from  two  to  three  feet  thick,  and  a 
small  bed  of  coal,  have  been  discovered.  Some  gray  sandstones  also 
appear ;  in  one  of  which  there  are  numerous  fragments  of  carbonized 
wood,  containing  sulphuret  aud  carbonate  of  copper.  This  deposit, 
and  others  of  a  similar  nature  found  in  this  series  at  various  places, 
have  given  rise  to  hopes  that  valuable  deposits  of  copper  may  be  found 
in  this  part  of  the  Coal  formation.  These  ores  of  copper  are  always 
associated  with  remains  of  fossil  plants,  and  they  have  no  doubt  been 
produced  by  the  deoxidizing  effects  of  this  vegetable  matter  on  water 
impregnated  with  sulphate  of  copper,  and  probably  rising  in  the  form 
of  springs  from  some  of  the  older  subjacent  rocks. 

The  rocks  in  the  coast  section  west  of  Pictou  Harbour  dip  to  the 
south-eastward  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Carribou  River,  beyond  which 
the  same  beds  are  repeated,  but  better  exposed,  aud  dipping  to  the 
north.  One  of  the  cupriferous  beds  above  referred  to,  a  coarse  gray 
sandstone,  appears  in  Carribou  River,  and  was  at  one  time  worked  for 
the  copper  it  contains,  but  is  now  abandoned.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
river  are  gray  sandstones,  red  sandstones,  and  red  and  gray  shales, 
and  associated  with  these  is  a  bed  of  coal  five  inches  in  thickness, 
with  the  usual  underclay  with  Stigmaria  rootlets.  Beyond  this  place, 
as  far  as  the  second  brook  beyond  Toney  River,  there  is  a  great  series 
of  beds  having  precisely  the  aspect  of  the  Upper  Coal  formation  of 
Cumberland,  and  containing  one  thin  bed  of  non-fossiliferous  limestone, 
and  a  great  thickness  of  reddish  shales,  some  of  them  finely  ripple- 
marked  and  worm-tracked,  and  with  leaves  of  ferns.  The  beds  then 
become  horizontal,  and  are  repeated  with  southerly  dips  (S.S.E.),  at 
first  at  a  small  angle,  but  toward  the  extremity  of  Cape  John  the  dip 
increases,  and  the  rocks  at  length  become  vertical.  The  lowest  beds 
seen  at  the  extremity  of  the  cape  are  gray  coarse  sandstones,  with 
Catamites  and  carbonized  trunks  of  trees.  Associated  with  these  are 
reddish  sandstones  and  shales,  and  in  front  of  the  cape,  but  imder 
water,  is  the  outcrop  of  a  small  bed  of  gypsum.  The  northerly  dip- 
ping beds  in  the  above  section  extend  to  the  westward  across  River 
John,  and  are  continuous  with  those  described  {vide  Cumberland 
District)  as  occurring  on  the  French  river  of  Tatamagouche.    The 
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southerly  djppmg  bed«  towaids  Cape  John  probablj'  extend  under 
Tatamagouche  Bay,  and  are  continuoua  with  the  rocks  on  the  south 
ude  of  Cape  Kalagaah. 

A  coal  diatrict  bo  siaguUr  In  ita  structure,  and  probably  also  in  the 
mode  of  formation  of  its  beds,  as  that  of  the  Albion  Mines,  might  be 
anticipated  to  a£Ford  interesting  and  peculiar  fossils.  Unfortunately, 
however,  these  beds  are  not  exposed  in  good  natural  sections,  and  the 
operations  of  the  miner  are  a  very  imperfect  substitute  for  these. 
One  bod,  howevor,  included  in  the  Albion  main  coal  has  afforded 
Bome  interesting  facts.  It  is  a  seam  of  coaly  ironstone  varying  in 
thickness  from  four  inches  to  a  foot,  and  in  some  portiona  of  the  mine 
is  extracted  with  the  coal  and  thrown  amde  as  rubbiBh,  so  that  large 
quantities  of  it  can  be  examined  at  the  surface.  It  contains  abundance 
of  Spirwhii,  attached  to  much-docayed  plants.  Scales  and  teeth  of 
large  fishes  are  also  found  in  it,  as  well  as  fragments  of  the  bony 
spines  with  which  they  were  armed.*  Some  of  the  latter  are  half 
an  inch  in  diameter.  A  still  more  interesting  fossil  was  found  by  the 
writer  in  this  bed  in  1650.  It  is  the  upper  part  of  a  skull,  seven 
inches  in  breadth  and  five  inches  in  length,  and  armed  with  strong 
conical  teeth,  somewhat  curved,  and  finely  striated  longitudinally 
(Fig.  137).  This  fossil  was  sent  to  London,  and  examined  by  Professor 

Fig.  131.— Outline  of  Shun  of  Bapheta  Phuueepa  reduced :  and  Tooth,  natural  tixe- 


Owen,  by  whom  it  was  described  and  figured  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Geological  Society  (1853)  under  the  name  of  Baphetei  Planicepa, 
alluding  to  its  supposed  amphibious  habits,  and  the  flatness  of  its 
akull.  This  creature  was  probably  a  large  frog-like  reptile,  which 
preyed  on  the  fishes  whose  remains  are  found  with  it  in  the  "holing 
stone,"  as  the  bed  is  called  by  the  miners.  It  will  be  more  fiilly 
described  in  the  next  chapter.  This  band,  with  its  peculiar  fossils, 
shows  that,  at  Pictou  as  at  the  Joggins,  the  coal-forming  area  was 
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occasionally  submerged  under  brackish  water,  perhaps  by  the  partial 
rupture  of  the  great  conglomerate  bank  to  which  we  have  already 
referred. 

Useful  Minerals  of  the  Pictou  District. 

Coal  is  the  most  important  of  these;  and  Pictou  was  long  the 
principal  producer  of  this  valuable  mineral  in  British  America,  having 
only  recently  been  outstripped  by  the  Coal-field  of  Cape  Breton. 
Upwards  of  237,000  tons  were  raised  in  1866.  The  greater  part  of 
the  Pictou  coal  is  shipped  to  the  United  States,  and  is  used  in  iron- 
foundries  and  gas-works,  and  for  the  production  of  steam.  The 
principal  mines  are  those  worked  by  the  General  Mining  Association 
and  the  Acadia  Company,  though  several  other  collieries  are  being 
put  into  working  condition.  I  may  shortly  notice  the  principal  coal 
areas  in  succession. 

(1.)  General  Mining  Association  (Fig.  135 — 1). 

The  coal  hitherto  exported  by  this  Company  has  been  obtained 
principally  from  the  ^'main  seam"  (see  p.  319),  and  chiefly  from  its 
upper  twelve  feet,  though  in  recent  years  the  lower  part  of  this  seam, 
and  also  the  "  deep  seam,"  have  been  worked.  The  pits  originally 
worked  were  on  the  low  ground  immediately  west  of  the  East  River, 
where  an  engine-pit  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  about  400  feet.  In  the 
progress  of  these  works,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  coal  deterio- 
rated very  much  in  quality  in  its  extension  to  the  eastward ;  and  this 
circumstance,  in  connexion  with  a  serious  "  crush  "  in  the  mine,  deter- 
mined the  proprietors  to  make  new  openings  to  the  westward,  named 
the  Dalhousie  pits,  as  well  as  others  toward  the  dip.  These  are  the 
present  working  pits.  In  the  Dalhousie  pits  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  main  seam  and  also  the  deep  seam  are  worked.  In  1866,  the 
Foster  pit,  450  feet  deep,  was  sunk  near  the  Dalhousie  pits,  and  a  new 
shaft  is  being  made  in  advance  of  the  old  eastern  workings,  and  will 
be  of  considerably  greater  depth.  An  interesting  historical  sketch  of 
these  mines,  with  a  notice  of  their  present  state,  is  given  by  Mr 
Rutherford,  Inspector  of  Mines,  in  his  Report  for  1866,  from  which  I 
quote  the  following : — 

"  The  extraordinary  thickness  of  the  beds  of  coal  in  these  collieries 
has  given  them  a  well-deserved  celebrity  ;  the  number  as  well  as  the 
size  of  the  seams  in  this  coal-field  being  perhaps  unparalleled.  Having 
been  in  operation  many  years,  a  large  extent  of  coal  has  been  mined. 
Only  two  seams  have,  however,  been  sunk  to  and  worked,  viz.,  the 
main  seam  and  the  deep  seam, — the  latter  lying  25  fathoms  below  the 

Y 
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RYTSMf-,  a^^l  Khk  tbe  next  in  die  series  in  descending  order.     They 

£?  «>  c^  »>rdi-«ast  al  am  ui^  of  Wy  or  about  1  in  2f .'    The  thick- 

aK^sk^  :c  tb;  zlizi  stMLS  £S  so  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give 

a  jiKO^a  :c  r:.     Its  aT^esa^  thiekness  may  be  stated  to  be  38  feet. 

S(v*ral  idai:^  liiTie  li^a  ssstk  !«>  the  seanu  the  workings  in  connexion 

w^  wa5^  li&Tie  r«oKT«ii  a  pcmiiar  classification,  which  had  its 

Tc^pi  io:  »  5:^' visx  JitemaasUaees : — ^A  large  tnct  of  workings  to 

an  r^   }t  n«f  ^aiB&.  wkSek  ar?  distant  from  the  crop  250  yards, 

<x3rainii:£  :^«.^>  ^n:r5>  3:  :3ie  «>f:st  aad  iOO  vards  to  the  east  of  them, 

ttni  :tfv^!r3ii;  lo.  irt»  .if  aS:«s  4^  acres,  focms  the  earliest  worked 

pucc^a  /t  "am  ^vttOL     ix  nsa:^  Q»  wi^^ie  ol  this  district  abont  12  feet 

nu^  Jt  "sb:  iQwr  »rs  jc  laje  ans  kas  be«B  wxxked,  the  lower  portion 

Msi^  ^otsvim^I  imseo.x  ia  qittlitT.     These  woikings  are  locally 

s:tu*»*i  ji>  iM  -^'mrsc  siites,"  and  are  so  desagnated  in  consequence  of 

1  Ti>f  :a5ic  ;ccurr-d  some  years  ago  in  the  stables^  and  was  only  extin- 

4:ni2?iii^i  )v  .*Ics;Li^  the  shafts  to  prevent  the  admission  of  the  air  into 

:a«f  :nin%fx     Farther  to  the  dip  other  shafts  have  been  sunk,  and  they, 

nim  seme  stniated  %0  yards  to  the  west,  and  known  as  the  Dalhousie 

^csb  J£«  che  present  woiking  shafts.     From  the  former  of  these  the 

wvrkio^  were  considerably  extended  both  east  and  west ;  they  are 

in  oe  upper  part  of  the  seam  only,  and  their  extent  is  about  90  acres. 

la  54.»me  workings  to  the  dip  of  these  an  accident  occurred  in  May 

t><>t.  waich  was  attended  with  still  more  disastrous  results  than  the 

vnjvwiiiijc  oue*  it  beinc:  found  necessary  to  fill  the  mine  with  water  in 

onkx  ^^  cxtinaruish  the  fire.     An  attempt  was  made  to  get  into  these 

wvrki^i^  iu  IS62.  but  their  condition  was  such  that  they  were  aban- 

JkHhNL  Aitvl  this  district,  from  this  circumstance,  has  received  the  name 

s*i^  H>:vsh<Hl  Minos.' — a  designation  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  state 

\.»t*  th<  workings  on  re-opening  the  mine. 

**  lliv  main  seam  is  at  present  worked  on  the  east  side  of  the  *  Crushed 
Miuvctv'  aiivl  in  the  Dalhousie  pits  on  the  west  side.  In  the  latter, 
iW  3<^tn  has  Ikvu  worked  the  entire  thickness,  the  lower  portion  being 
ttittcik  iuiprvn'0\l  in  quality.  The  extent  of  workings  in  this  district 
U  uv^w  upwarvls  of  UH)  aorvs. 

^^Tht^  ditficuUy  of  working  a  seam  of  such  a  thickness  and  with  such 
a  sUvUuatiou  has  unfortiuiately  been  exemplified  during  the  last  two 
WNar*  in  this  district  of  the  mine.  Whilst  the  modus  operandi  re- 
luain^l  the  same,  a  change  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  scale  of 
|^liat>^g\'  to  mot^l  the  rvquiremeuis  of  so  largely  an  increased  height  of 
«^sauK  \\  Kioh»  howewr.prv^veil  inadequate,  and  a  large  extent  of  workings 
Kat  U'cu  and  still  is  umler  the  efiect  of  a  crush  in  consequence. 
^'  IIh^  Mstvm  \4^  wvu^in^  pursued  from  the  commencement  of  the 
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colliery  has  been  continued  ever  since,  with  some  modifications  in  the 
size  of  the  pillars.  The  bords  are  driven  18  feet  wide,  and  the  pillars 
are  made  from  8  to  18  yards  thick,  with  holdings  at  irregular  intervals. 
No  regular  pillar  working  has  been  attempted  in  this  seam. 

'*  The  *deep  seam'  is  worked  at  the  Dalhousie  pits  only.  Its  average 
thickness  is  15'  Q'\  It  is  worked  the  entire  height  of  the  seam,  and 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  main  seam ;  the  bords  and  pillars  being 
of  a  similar  size.  The  workings  are  altogether  on  the  west  side  of 
the  pits;  and  the  main  level  in  that  direction  has  been  driven  1600 
yards.  It  is  about  250  yards  from  the  crop.  The  workings  extend 
over  an  area  of  60  acres,  the  whole  of  which  is  standing  in  pillars, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  near  the  face,  a  partial  working  of  which 
has  recently  been  begun. 

"  An  extension  of  the  works  at  these  mines  is  in  progress.  During 
the  year  a  new  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  main  seam  near  the  face  of 
the  west  workings.  This  shaft  is  450  feet  deep  to  the  top  of  the  seam, 
and  is  intended  to  be  used  for  drawing  coal.  A  steam-engine  for 
hoisting  has  been  erected,  and  a  railway  between  the  pit  and  the  main 
line  in  part  constructed.  Anotlier  shaft  has  also  been  begun  to  the 
dip  of  the  *  Crushed  Mines'  pits,  and  is  now  upwards  of  300  feet 
deep.  An  additional  shaft  for  ventilation  has  been  put  down  near 
the  crop  of  the  deep  seam,  and  a  slope  is  being  driven  in  the  main 
seam,  to  be  connected  with  the  pit  above  referred  to.  The  working 
powers  of  this  already  extensive  colliery  will,  on  the  completion  of 
these  works,  be  much  increased." 

The  following  detailed  section,  taken  from  a  continuous  specimen 
of  the  main  seam,  extracted  for  the  New  York  Industrial  Exhibition 
by  Mr  Poole,  late  manager  of  the  mine,  will  enable  the  reader  to 
understand  the  available  amount  of  good  coal  which  the  main  seam 
contains,  as  well  as  the  structure  of  the  bed.  As  this  section  has,  since 
the  publication  of  my  first  edition,  been  copied  without  acknowledgment, 
and  in  terms  leading  to  the  inference  that  it  was  drawn  up  in  New 
York,  I  may  state  that  it  was  prepared  by  myself  from  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  specimen,  to  which  I  was  kindly  invited  by  Mr  Poole, 
while  it  lay  on  the  ground  after  having  been  extracted  from  the  mine. 

1.  Roof  shale  :  vegetable  fragments  and  attached  Spir- 

orbis  (in  specimen)  ...... 

2.  Coal,  with  shaly  bands  ..... 

3.  Coaly  laminated ;  layers  of  mineral  charcoal  and  bright 

coal ;  band  of  ironstone  balls  in  bottom 

Carry  forward,    2     9  J 
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Ft.  in: 

Brougbt  forward,     2     9^ 

4.  Coal,  fine,  cubical,  and  laminated ;  much  mineral 
charcoal 3     2 

5.  Carbonaceous  shale  and  ironstone,  with  layer  of  coarse 
coal  ("holing  stone") ;  remains  of  large  fishes  and 
coprolites.     This  bed  varies  much  in  thickness     0     4^ 

6.  Coal,  laminated  and  cubical,  coarser  towards  bottom     9     3 

7.  Ironstone  and  carbonaceous  shale,  with  coaly  layers 
and  trunks  of  Lepidodendron,  Ulodendrofi,  SigU- 
laria,  Stigmaria,  etc.,  all  prostrate     .         .         .08 

8.  Coaly  laminated  as  in  No.  6,  a  line  of  ironstone  balls 
in  bottom         .         .         .         .         .         .         .12 

9.  Coal,  laminated  and  cubical,  a  few  small  ironstone 
balls ;  many  vascular  bundles  of  ferns  in  this  and 
underlying  coal        .         .  .         .         .67 

10.  Ironstone  and  pyrites    .         .         .         .         ,         .03 

11.  Coal,  laminated  and  cubical,  as  above     .         .         .  10     3 

12.  Coal,  coarse,  layers  of  bitimiinous  shale  and  pyrites      1     0 

13.  Coal  laminated,  with  a  fossil  trunk  in  pyrites         .     2     1 

14.  Coal,  laminated  and  cubical,  with  layers  of  shale, 
passing  downward  into  black  slicken-sided  imder- 
clav  with  coalv  bands        .         .         .         .         .23 

15.  Underclay  (to  bottom  of  specimen)  .         .     0  10 


8 


Thickness  perpendicular  to  horizon    .         .         .  40     8 


Vertical  thickness     .         .         .         .         .         .  38     6 

From  this  seam  at  least  24  feet  in  vertical  thickness  of  good  coal 
can  be  extracted.  A  cubic  foot  of  Pictou  coal  weighs  about  82  lbs., 
rather  less  than  28  feet  being  equal  to  a  ton  of  coal ;  hence  a  square 
mile  of  this  seam  would  yield  in  round  numbers  23,000,000  tons  of 
coal — ^an  enormous  quantity  as  compared  with  the  present  annual  pro- 
duce, but  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  annual  consumption  of  Great 
Britain.  The  other  seams  in  the  Albion  measures  may  be  safely 
estimated  at  half  the  value  of  the  main  seam. 

The  Albion  coal  has  a  laminated  texture,  and  much  mineral  charcoal 
on  its  surfaces,  and  is  a  highly  bituminous  caking  coal.  Its  specific 
gravity,  according  to  the  trials  of  Professor  W.  R.  Johnston,*  is  1*318 
to  r325.  The  result  of  twelve  trials  made  by  the  writer  of  samples 
from  different  parts  of  the  mine  was,  that  the  specific  gravity  varies 

*  Report  to  the  United  States  Government  on  American  Coals. 
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from  1*288,  which  is  that  of  the  best  coal  extracted,  to  1*447,  which 
is  that  of  the  coarsest  coal  that  has  been  worked.  The  mean  specific 
gravity  of  six  samples,  taken  from  the  top,  middle,  and  bottom  of  the 
seam,  in  the  central  part  of  the  mine,  was  1*325,  or  exactly  the  same 
with  one  of  Professor  Johnston's  results.  According  to  Professor 
Johnston's  trials,  1  pound  of  this  coal  is  capable  of  converting  7*45 
to  7*48  pounds  of  water  into  steam,  or  from  the  temperature  of  212°, 
8*41  to  8*48  pounds.  This  gives  it  a  high  place  among  bituminous 
coals  as  a  steam-producer.  The  worst  defect  of  Pictou  coal  is,  that  it 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  light  bulky  ashes ;  and  this  causes 
it  to  be  much  less  esteemed  for  domestic  use  than  on  other  grounds  it 
deserves.  It  is  very  free  from  sulphur,  bums  long,  with  a  great  pro- 
duction of  heat,  and  remains  alight  when  the  fire  becomes  low  much 
longer  than  most  other  coals. 

The  following  assays  show  the  composition  of  the  coal  from  the 
upper  floor  in  different  parts  of  the  mine,  and  illustrate  its  gradual 
deterioration  at  either  extremity  of  the  workings. 

S.E.  side :  Old  workings 
(about  1  mile  £.  of 
Dalhousie  Pits). 


Moisture     .         .  .  1*750 

Volatile  combustible  .  25*875 

Fixed  carbon      .  .  61*950 

Ashes         .         .  .  10-425 


100000 


a 
c 


Moisture     .         .  .  1*500 

Volatile  combustible  .  24*800 

Fixed  carbon       .  .  51*428 

Ashes          .         .  .  22*272 


100*000 


« 

a 

Si 
2 


Moisture     .         .  .  2*250 

Volatile  combustible  .  22*375 

Fixed  carbon      .  .  52*475 

Ashes         .         .  .  22-900 


N.W.  side : 

W.  side : 

Old  workings. 

Dalhousie  Pita. 

1*550 

na 

27*988 

60-837 

^  2 

9-625 

H 

100-000 

1*500 

2*2 

28-613 

22*7 

61-087 

62*0 

8-800 

131 

100*000 

100*0 

1*800 

2*5 

27*075 

22*7 

59*950 

58*8 

11175 

160 

100*000  100*000  100*0 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  parts  of  the  mine  the  lower  coal  is 
inferior  to  that  of  the  middle  of  the  seam,  and  still  more  so  to  that  of 
tlie  upper  part  above  the  "  holing  stone,"  or  the  "  fall  coal,"  as  it  is 
termed  by  the  miners.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  all  the  coals  in 
the  first  column  are  inferior  to  those  in  the  second,  and  that  those  in 
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Merigomifih,  show  a  series  of  Coal  formation  rocks  not  very  dissimilar 
from  some  parts  of  the  Joggins  section.  Their  dips  are  to  the  north- 
ward, and  in  their  lower  part  there  is  a  bed  of  concretionary  and 
laminated  limestone,  the  only  fossil  in  which  appears  to  be  the  little 
Spirorbis  already  so  frequently  mentioned.  Almost  immediately  above 
this  limestone  is  a  small  bed  of  impure  coal,  probably  two  feet  thick. 
These  beds  are  accompanied  by  some  black  shales,  and  succeeding 
them,  in  ascending  order,  is  a  series  of  sandstones  and  shales  abounding 
in  leaves  of  ferns,  calamites,  etc.  The  highest  beds  seen  on  the  south 
side  of  Pictou  Harbour  and  at  Merigomish  are  thick  bedded  gray 
sandstones,  which  afford  grindstone  and  building  stone,  and  abound 
in  petrified  coniferous  wood;  and  with  these  are  associated  some 
shales  and  underclays,  with  thin  seams  of  coal,  one  of  which  in  Meri- 
gomish Island  is  eleven  inches  thick.  In  the  continuation  of  the 
same  series,  coal  has  been  found  at  the  loading  ground  at  South 
Pictou,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Middle  River. 

Northward  and  westward  of  Pictou  Harbour,  which  occupies  a  syn- 
clinal depression,  is  a  series  of  rocks,  nearly  resembling  those  just 
described,  and  generally  dipping  to  the  south-east  at  angles  of  Id*"  to 
25''.  In  Roger's  Hill,  six  miles  westward  of  Pictou,  are  thick  beds  of 
coarse  conglomerate,  considerably  disturbed,  associated  with  green- 
stone and  hard  claystone,  and  showing  in  one  part  a  vein  of  crystalline 
sulphate  of  barytes.  This  conglomerate  I  believe  to  be  geologically 
identical  with  that  of  New  Glasgow.  It  is  succeeded  by  a  great  series 
of  deposits,  chiefly  consisting  of  reddish  sandstones  and  shales ;  but 
including  several  thick  beds  of  gray  sandstone,  affording  quarries  of 
valuable  grindstone  and  freestone,  and  accompanied  by  gray  shales, 
conglomerates,  thin  beds  of  coarse  limestone,  and  thin  beds  of  coal. 
As  there  are  no  very  good  natural  sections  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  aggregate  thickness  of  these 
deposits ;  it  must,  however,  be  great,  since  they  occupy,  with  general 
south-east  dips,  the  whole  country  from  the  hills  last  named  to  the 
entrance  of  Pictou  Harbour.  The  principal  fossils  found  near  Pictou 
are  Calamites,  Lepidodendron,  Endogenitesj  coniferous  wood,  ferns, 
Sternbergia*  and  carbonized  fragments  of  wood  impregnated  with 
iron  pyrites  and  with  sulphuret  and  carbonate  of  copper.  In  this 
series  also,  and  near  the  town  of  Pictou,  is  a  bed  of  sandstone  con- 
taining erect  calamites,  evidently  rooted  in  situ,  and  described  in  a 
paper  by  the  writer  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  for 
1849.  The  appearances  at  this  place  are  so  similar  to  those  observed 
at  the  Joggins,  and  they  need  not  be  noticed  here ;  but  these  and  the 
occurrence  of  Sdgmaria  in  situ  in  some  of  the  shales  and  sandstones 
*  Tnuuvenelj  wrinkled  Btems,  believed  to  be  casts  of  the  pith  of  plants. 
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of  the  same  neighbourhood,  serve  to  indicate  the  analogy  tliat  obtains 
between  the  coal-rocks  of  Cumberland  and  this  part  of  Pictou.  Some 
of  the  shales  near  the  town  of  Pictou  are  loaded  with  ferns  and  Gor^ 
daites;  and  shells  o(  a.  Naiadites  {N,  arenaced)  also  occur,  though  rarely. 
Small  seams  of  coal  are  believed  to  occur  in  this  neighbourhood,  but 
their  outcrops  cannot  at  present  be  seen. 

The  coast  section,  westward  of  the  entrance  of  Pictou  Harbour,  is 
for  some  distance  very  imperfect.  Much  red  sandstone,  however, 
appears ;  and  a  bed  of  limestone  from  two  to  three  feet  thick,  and  a 
small  bed  of  coal,  have  been  discovered.  Some  gray  sandstones  also 
appear ;  in  one  of  which  there  are  numerous  fragments  of  carbonized 
wood,  containing  sulphuret  aud  carbonate  of  copper.  This  deposit, 
and  others  of  a  similar  nature  found  in  this  series  at  various  places, 
have  given  rise  to  hopes  that  valuable  deposits  of  copper  may  be  found 
in  this  part  of  the  Coal  formation.  These  ores  of  copper  are  always 
associated  with  remains  of  fossil  plants,  and  they  have  no  doubt  been 
produced  by  the  deoxidizing  effects  of  this  vegetable  matter  on  water 
impregnated  with  sulphate  of  copper,  and  probably  rising  in  the  form 
of  springs  from  some  of  the  older  subjacent  rocks. 

The  rocks  in  the  coast  section  west  of  Pictou  Harbour  dip  to  the 
south-eastward  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Carribou  River,  beyond  which 
the  same  beds  are  repeated,  but  better  exposed,  and  dipping  to  the 
north.  One  of  the  cupriferous  beds  above  referred  to,  a  coarse  gray 
sandstone,  appears  in  Carribou  River,  and  was  at  one  time  worked  for 
the  copper  it  contains,  but  is  now  abandoned.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
river  are  gray  sandstones,  red  sandstones,  and  red  and  gray  shales, 
and  associated  with  these  is  a  bed  of  coal  five  inches  in  thickness, 
with  the  usual  underclay  with  Stigmaria  rootlets.  Beyond  this  place, 
as  far  as  the  second  brook  beyond  Toney  River,  there  is  a  great  series 
of  beds  having  precisely  the  aspect  of  the  Upper  Coal  formation  of 
Cumberland,  and  containing  one  thin  bed  of  non-fossiliferous  limestone, 
and  a  great  thickness  of  reddish  shales,  some  of  them  finely  ripple- 
marked  and  worm-tracked,  and  with  leaves  of  ferns.  The  beds  then 
become  horizontal,  and  are  repeated  with  southerly  dips  (S.S.E.),  at 
first  at  a  small  angle,  but  toward  the  extremity  of  Cape  John  the  dip 
increases,  and  the  rocks  at  length  become  vertical.  The  lowest  beds 
seen  at  the  extremity  of  the  cape  are  gray  coarse  sandstones,  with 
Catamites  and  carbonized  trunks  of  trees.  Associated  with  these  are 
reddish  sandstones  and  shales,  and  in  front  of  the  cape,  but  under 
water,  is  the  outcrop  of  a  small  bed  of  gypsum.  The  northerly  dip- 
ping beds  in  the  above  section  extend  to  the  westward  across  River 
John,  and  are  continuous  with  those  described  {vide  Cumberland 
District)  as  occurring  on  the  French  river  of  Tatamagouche.    The 
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15.  Laminated  compact  coal. 


16. 
17. 


11 
11 


much  mineral  charcoal. 


11 


18.  Shaly  coal,  impressions  of  plants. 

The  results  of  assays  of  these  several  samples  are  given  in  the 
following  table : — 

Assays  of  Samples  of  Coal  taken  at  distances  of  one  foot  in  the 

Deep  Seam, 


■} 


Good  coal 


No. 

2 
3 
4 
5. 

„*  [-Coarse  coal 

8.  Good  coal 

9.  Coarse  coal 

'HgooA 


Volatile  matter    Volatile  matter 
by  rapid  coking,    by  slow  coking. 


Carbon  fixed.      Ashes. 


11.  f 


coal 


*  >- Coarse  coal 


13.  J 

14."^ 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 


Good  coal 


Shale  and  coal 


(24-8 

21-0 

■^25-2 

25-2 

(28-4 

23-9 

26-8 

27-5 

(23-2 
(23-6 

20-5 

20-4 

26-2 

22-4 

25-2 

221 

(24-8 

20-4 

^  24-8 

22-3 

23-4 

20-5 

"  230 

201 

*27-4 

23-9 

290 

22-9 

'  26-8 

21-9 

24-6 

19-9 

176 

211 

67-6 
67-3 
70-8 
18-5 
591 
48-0 
70-3 
49-3 
68-9 
64-3 
51-2 
55-3 
681 
71-5 
69-6 
63-8 
230 


11-4 

7-5 

53 

540 

20-4 

31-6 

7-3 

28-6 

10-7 

13-4 

28-3 

24-6 

8-0 

5-6 

8-5 

16-3 

55-9 


The  following  summary  of  these  two  beds  and  the  intervening 
measures,  from  the  observations  of  Mr  Poole  in  sinking  the  first 
engine  pit  at  the  Dalhousie  Mine,  gives  at  the  same  time  an  idea  of 
the  gigantic  development  of  workable  coal  at  this  place. 

Surface  clay 

Shale  and  bands  of  ironstone  alternate 

Main  Seam — 

Coarse  coal 

Good  coal 

Ironstone 

Good  coal 

Ironstone 

Coarse  coal 

Ironstone 

Carry  forward,     28       3      73       0 


It. 

in. 

■ 

• 

8 

2 

• 

64 

10 

Ft. 

in. 

0 

2 

5 

0 

0 

6 

14 

4 

0 

4 

7 

7 

0 
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387 


Coarse  coal 
Ironstone 
Coarse  coal 
Ironstone 
Coarse  coal 


Brought  forward, 


Ft 
28 
3 
0 
2 
0 
4 


m. 

3 
1 
4 

11 
5 

11 


Ft.       in. 
73       0 


39     11 


Shale  and  bands  of  ironstone  alternate 

Deep  Seam — 

Bad  coal    ....  02 

Good  coal  .         .         ,  3     10 

Ironstone  ...  1       2J 

Coal  ....  3       7| 

Slaty  coal  ...  0       9^ 

Good  coal  ...  42 

Coarse  coal         ...  10^ 

Good  coal,  "  worked  by  Carr  "38 
Inferior  coal       ...  63 


39 
157 


11 

7 


24 


Total        295     3 

As  Pictou  coal  is  now  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  illumi- 
nating gas,  the  following  comparative  trials  of  the  volume  of  gas 
which  it  affords,  made  by  the  writer  in  the  spring  of  1854,  may  be 
interesting.  They  were  made  on  a  small  scale,  by  means  of  an  iron 
retort  and  graduated  glass  vessels ;  but  their  accuracy  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  trials  of  some  of  the  coals  on  the  large  scale  in  the  Pictou 
Gas- work. 

Cubic  feet 
per  Ton. 

Coal  from  upper  nine  feet  of  the  main  seam,  from  the  Dal- 
housie  pits,  3902 

Coal  from  middle  of  main  seam,  the  portion  now  mined  in 
the  lower  floor 5080 

Coal  from  upper  three  feet  of  best  coal  of  deep  seam,     .         .  6668 

Coal  from  lower  three  feet  of  best  coal  of  deep  seam,     .         .  8504 


The  average  yield  of  the  first  of  these  samples  in  the  Pictou  Gas- 
work  is  about  4000  cubic  feet.  As  some  of  the  other  coals  now 
worked  are  even  more  productive  of  gas,  it  may  be  anticipated  that 
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the  reputation  of  Pictou  coal  in  the  gas-works  will  increase.  I  may- 
mention  here  that  the  value  of  Pictou  coal  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as 
for  family  and  steam  uses,  depends  in  part  on  the  good  quality  of  its 
coke,  and  in  part  on  its  comparative  freedom  from  sulphur.  These 
excellent  qualities,  in  connexion  with  its  great  heating  power,  more 
than  compensate  for  its  large  percentage  of  ash  as  compared  with 
some  other  coals. 

(2.)  Acadia  Coal  Company  (Fig.  135 — 2,  4). 

The  principal  area  worked  by  this  Company  lies  immediately  to  the 
north  of  that  of  the  General  Mining  Association,  or  toward  the  rise  of 
the  beds.  Its  chief  value  therefore  depends  on  the  lower  seams  of 
coal,  and  more  especially  those  known  as  the  McGregor  and  oil  coals.* 
The  M'Gregor  seam  is  that  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  coal  of 
this  Company  is  extracted.  It  is  worked  by  "slopes"  or  galleries 
extending  downward  from  the  outcrop,  and  up  which  the  coal  is  drawn 
on  rails. 

The  McGregor  seam  is  stated  by  Mr  Hoyt,f  the  general  agent  of  the 
Company,  to  be  12  feet  in  thickness,  as  follows : — 

Coal  (6rst  bench)     . 

Shaly  band 
Coal  (second  bench) 
Coal  (coarse) 

Shale 
Coal  (good)     . 


Ft 

in. 

2 

6 

0 

6 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

7 

1 

5 

12       0 

At  present  only  the  two  upper  benches,  or  six  feet  in  all,  are  worked, 
and  the  coal  obtained  from  these  is  of  very  good  quality,  containing 
on  the  average,  according  to  an  analysis  obtained  from  Mr  J.  D.  B. 
Fraser  of  Pictou,  the  former  proprietor  of  the  mine,  only  about  8  per 
cent,  of  ashes.  The  thickness  of  the  coal  is  stated  to  increase  in 
working  to  the  westward,  and  to  diminish  to  the  eastward ;  and  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  its  quality  improves  with  its  thickness. 
According  to  the  report  above  cited,  the  quality  and  reputation  of 
this  coal  will  depend  much  on  the  care  taken  to  separate  the  material 
of  the  "shaly  band"  from  the  good  coal,  as  the  presence  of  this 
material  greatly  increases  the  amount  of  ash,  and  deteriorates  the 
coke,  though  it  does  not  seem  materially  to  affect  the  yield  of  gas, 
which  amounts  to  the  large  return  of  9500  feet  from  a  ton  of  2240  lbs. 

*  For  position  of  these  coals,  see  section  ante.        f  Report,  1866. 
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About  five  feet  above  the  McGregor  Seam  there  is  a  smaller  seam, 
three  feet  three  inches  thick,  and  of  good  quality,  which  may  perhaps 
in  future  be  worked  in  connexion  with  the  other.  The  other  seams 
between  the  McGregor  and  Deep  Seams,  known  as  the  "  Purves  Seam  " 
and  ^^  Third  Seam,''  are  said  to  be  each  four  feet  in  thickness,  but  are 
not  worked. 

Under  the  McGregor  bed,  as  shown  on  the  general  section  above, 
lies  a  very  curious  bed,  known  as  the  "  stellar  "  or  "  oil  "  coal.  It 
is  five  feet  in  thickness,  having,  according  to  Mr  Hoyt,  the  following 
section : — 

Bituminous  coal        ..... 

Stellar  oil  coal 

Bituminous  shale       ..... 

5       0 

The  material  known  as  stellar  coal  is,  as  I  have  maintained  in 
previous  publications,  of  the  nature  of  an  earthy  bitumen  ;  and  geolo- 
gically is  to  be  regarded  as  an  underclay  or  fossil  soil,  extremely  rich 
in  bituminous  matter,  derived  from  decayed  and  comminuted  vegetable 
substances.  It  is,  in  short,  a  fossil  swamp-muck  or  mud,  which,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  pointed  out,*  is  the  character  of  the  earthy  bitumens 
and  highly  bituminous  shales  of  the  Coal  formation  generally.  Its  value 
depends  on  the  high  percentage  of  illuminating  gas  and  of  mineral  oil 
which  it  yields  on  distillation  ;  and  it  is  likely,  on  this  account,  to  form 
an  important  portion  of  the  produce  of  this  coal  area.  According  to 
the  results  of  different  trials,  it  is  stated  to  yield  from  50  to  126 
gallons  of  oil  per  ton,  the  larger  amount  being  apparently  the  yield  of 
the  pure  "  stellar  coal,"  so  named  from  its  scintillatory  appearance  in 
burning.  According  to  an  analysis  by  Professor  How  of  Windsor, 
this  gives, — 

Volatile  matter    ....  66-33 

Fixed  carbon      .         .         .         .  25*23 

Ash 8-21 

Moisture     .....  '23 


100-00 


The  sample  to  which  the  above  analysis  refers  gave  of  crude  oil 
120  gallons  per  ton. 

The  immense  amount  of  petroleum  obtained  from  wells  in  Canada 

*  Paper  on  CoDditions  of  Accumulation  of  Coal,  "  Jonm.  of  Geol.  Soc" 
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and  the  United  States  has  for  the  present  diminished  the  demand  for 
the  earthy  bitumens;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  must  again  come 
largely  into  use,  as  the  wells  diminish  in  their  yield  and  additional 
uses  are  found  for  the  mineral  oils. 

In  addition  to  the  area  south  of  that  of  the  General  Mining  Associa- 
tion, the  Acadia  Company  possess  a  property  to  the  westward,  in 
which  the  continuation  of  the  main  and  other  seams  occurs  in  magni- 
ficent proportions,  and  with  the  same  characters  as  in  the  Campbell  or 
Bear  Creek  area  of  the  Intercolonial  Company,  next  to  be  noticed. 

(3.)  Intercolonial  and  Nova  Scotia  Companies  (Fig.  135—5,  4). 

In  addition  to  the  collieries  above  described,  there  are  others  organ- 
ized, and  which  have  made  more  or  less  progress  toward  extensive 
mining  operations.  The  Bear  Creek  area,  the  property  of  the  Inter- 
colonial Company,  and  first  developed  by  Mr  John  Campbell,  is 
probably  the  most  important,  and  has  recently  been  examined  and 
reported  on  very  favourably  by  Mr  Charles  Robb  and  Mr  Barnes.  It 
includes  the  continuation  of  the  main  and  other  seams  beyond  the 
great  flexure  or  downthrow  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  area  of 
the  General  Mining  Association,  already  referred  to.  In  a  pit  sunk 
on  the  main  seam  by  Mr  Campbell,  I  found  the  section  of  that  bed  to 
be  as  follows : — 

Roof,  black  shale.  Ft  in. 

Tender  good  coal.      .  .         .         .         Oil 

Shaly  coal 
Oood  coal 
Shaly  parting 
Good  coal 
Pyritous  coal 
Oood  coal 
Coarse  coal 

Total  thickness   .       19       9 

The  dip  is  N.  75°  E.  at  an  angle  of  20**,  and  the  actual  thickness 
eighteen  feet  of  coal,  of  which  sixteen  feet  are  of  excellent  quality.  It 
appears  from  this  section,  and  from  trials  which  I  have  made  of  the 
coal,  that  the  main  seam  in  its  extension  to  the  westward,  while  it 
diminishes  in  thickness,  improves  in  quality.  Still  farther  west,  on 
the  property  of  the  "Acadia"  and  "Nova  Scotia"  Companies,  where 
slopes  have  been  opened  in  this  seam,  the  section  is  substantially  the 
same,  except  that  in  the  latter  the  shale  or  clay-parting  thickens  to 
eleven  inches. 
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On  the  Bear  Creek  area  the  deep  seam  also  has  been  recognised 
in  its  proper  place,  and  has  a  thickness  at  right  angles  to  the  measures 
of  eleven  feet*  Other  beds,  supposed  to  be  the  equivalents  of  the 
Purves  and  M'Gregor  Seams,  the  latter  six  feet  in  thickness,  have  also 
been  found.  These  discoveries  enormously  increase  the  ascertained 
extent  and  value  of  the  Pictou  Coal-field,  as  compared  with  that  at 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  my  first  edition ;  and  when  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  previous  observations  made  by  Mr  Poole,  leave  no 
room  whatever  for  the  doubts  which  I  find  expressed  by  some  prac- 
tical men  as  to  the  precise  equivalency  of  the  beds  last  mentioned  with 
those  so  long  known  at  the  Albion  Mines, 

(4.)  Montreal  and  Pictou  Company  (Fig.  135 — 6). 

The  only  colliery  as  yet  opened  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Coal 
trough,  on  this  side  of  the  East  River,  is  that  of  the  Montreal  and 
Pictou  Company,  immediately  opposite  to  New  Glasgow.  Here  the 
Coal  measures  dip,  according  to  Dr  Honeyman,f  S.  20°  E.  at  an  angle 
of  65^  A  shafl  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  180  feet ;  and,  according 
to  a  Report  by  Mr  Rutherford,  published  by  the  Company,  has  exposed 
the  following  section  of  Coal  measures.  The  measurements  are  at 
right  angles  to  the  horizon,  so  that  the  thickness  given  does  not 
represent  the  actual  vertical  thickness 
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Dark  shale 
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Coal 

Fire-clay 


*  Rubb*8  Report. 
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If,  as  is  probable,  these  beds  represent  the  Albion  Mines  Coal 
measures,  or  a  part  of  them,  it  is  evident  that  in  crossing  the  trough 
they  have  materially  changed  in  the  character  and  thickness  of  the 
beds  of  coal.  This  was  to  have  been  anticipated  from  the  views 
previously  stated,  as  the  shaft  which  afforded  the  above  section  is 
only  about  600  yards  from  the  conglomerate,  and  consequently  the 
locality  cannot  be  very  far  from  the  original  margin  of  the  trou^ 
in  this  direction.  In  the  circumstances,  the  discovery  that  the  coal 
preserves  its  value  thus  near  to  the  conglomerate,  and  is  so  accessible, 
is  very  gratifying,  and  greatly  enhances  our  estimation  of  the  value 
of  this  coal-field  as  a  whole.  I  must  add,  however,  that  it  is  scarcely 
fair  to  say,  in  the  words  of  a  recently  published  public  Report,  that 
this  discovery  has  given  to  the  coal-field  ^^a  conformation  which 
appears  to  have  been  entirely  unsuspected."  The  synclinal  form  of 
the  measures  was  indicated  in  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  and  is 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  view  as  to  the  character  of  the  great 
conglomerate  advocated  therein.  It  was  more  fully  stated  in  the 
paper  by  Mr  Poole  and  myself  in  the  "  Canadian  Naturalist"  for  1860, 
and  in  my  supplementary  chapter  in  "  Acadian  Geology ; "  and  the 
outcrops  of  coal  near  New  Glasgow,  on  this  side  of  the  trough,  had 
long  been  known.  The  conformation  or  structure  of  the  area  had 
thus  been  established  by  geological  investigation  before  the  coal  was 
discovered  opposite  New  Glasgow;  but  this  in  no  respect  detracts 
from  the  credit  due  to  the  gentlemen  whose  energy  and  enterprise 
have  developed  the  coal-beds  in  that  locality.  It  is  all  the  more 
creditable  to  them  that  their  operations  were  not  undertaken  on  chance, 
but  on  a  consideration  of  probabilities  established  by  facts  previously 
ascertained.  The  facilities  for  shipping  the  coal  in  the  area  above 
referred  to  are  very  great,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
outcrops  discovered  will  be  traced  farther  to  the  westward,  and 
perhaps  afibrd  scope  for  additional  collieries  in  this  direction.  The 
high  angle  at  which  the  beds  lie  will  require  different  management  in 
the  details  of  mining  from  that  which  has  been  usual  in  the  Pictou 
Coal-field,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  high  angle  will  be  con- 
nected with  numerous  fractures  and  abrupt  flexures  of  the  strata. 

(5.)  Coal  Areas  on  the  East  Side  of  the  East  River  (Fig.  135 — 7,  8,  9). 

Openings  have  been  made  by  the  "  German "  Company  on  the 
continuation  of  the  main  seam  eastward  of  the  East  River.  The 
result  is  stated  to  have  been,  that  the  quality  of  the  coal  was  found  to 
be  unsatisfactory,*  and  operations  were  consequently  abandoned. 
This  would  appear  to  show  that  the  inferiority  of  the  main  seam  coal 

*  Rutherford's  Report,  1866. 
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observed  in  the  eastern  working  of  the  General  Mining  Association 
extends  beyond  their  property  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  I  have 
attributed  this  to  the  eflfects  on  the  process  of  coal  formation  produced 
by  the  spur  of  older  metamorphic  rock  which  extends  forward  into 
this  part  of  the  coal  area  from  the  southward,  and  in  this  case  the 
deterioration  may  apply  to  a  considerable  area  near  the  southern  edge 
of  the  trough,  but  the  coal  may  be  expected  to  improve  in  following 
it  toward  the  dip.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  any  details  as  to  the 
precise  aspect  and  character  of  the  coal  as  exposed  by  the  German 
Company,  as  this  might  have  enabled  more  precise  conclusions  as  to 
its  cause  and  extent  to  be  arrived  at*  The  appearance  of  workable 
coal  farther  eastward  toward  Sutherland's  River  has  been  already 
referred  to,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  trough,  eastward  of  New 
Glasgow,  two  beds  of  coal,  stated  at  four  feet  each  in  thickness,  have 
been  found.  Much  additional  exploration  is  required  in  this  part  of 
the  area,  to  ascertain  the  arrangement  of  the  strata,  and  also  the 
peculiar  character  and  distribution  of  the  beds  of  coal,  which  may  be 
expected  to  differ  materially  from  those  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

(6.)  Other  Parts  of  the  Pictou  Coal-field, 

The  small  seams  of  coal  seen  at  Merigomish  Island,  Little  Harbour, 
Eraser's  Mountain,  South  Pictou,  and  Carribou,  appear  to  belong  to  a 
second  and  upper  series  of  coal  seams,  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
Albion  Mines,  or  more  properly,  perhaps,  two  distinct  groups  of  coals.-)- 
They  have  not  been  ascertained  to  be  of  workable  value,  and,  as  already 
stated,  may  be  considered  as  the  representatives  of  the  Upper  Coal 
formation  or  the  upper  part  of  the  Middle  Coal  formation,  as  devel- 
oped at  the  South  Joggins.  The  facts  already  stated  show  that  the 
productive  Coal  measures  on  the  East  River  belong  to  a  special  and 
limited  coal  area,  while  the  beds  northward  of  the  New  Glasgow 
conglomerate  belong  to  a  larger  area,  continuous  to  the  north  with 
that  of  Cumberland.  For  this  reason,  we  should  not  be  disposed  to 
expect  in  this  wider  area,  surrounding  Pictou  Harbour,  a  repetition  of 
the  great  beds  of  the  Albion  Mines,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  coal  actually  present  is  limited  to  the  thin  beds  just  mentioned. 
On  the  contrary,  the  analogy  of  the  Cumberland  Coal-field  would  lead 
us  to  expect  that  under  these  beds,  and  cropping  out  northward  and 

*  A  hand  specimen  from  this  mine,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Barnes,  in  its 
highly  laminated  and  shaly  character,  corresponds  with  what  might  be  expected  on  the 
views  above  stated. 

t  The  coal-beds  of  Eraser's  Mountain,  Little  Harbour,  and  Merigomish  Island,  are 
very  probably  members  of  one  group  of  coal-seams,  and  those  of  the  loading  ground 
and  other  places  near  Pictou  Harbour  of  a  second  and  higher  group. 
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westward  of  Pictou  Harbour,  there  should  be  other  and  perhaps  more 
valuable  beds.  At  present,  however,  little  is  known  of  the  detailed 
structure  of  this  part  of  the  Pictou  Coal-field,  and  the  distance  from 
navigable  water  of  those  portions  of  it  in  which  coal  is  likely  to  be  found, 
prevents  any  expensive  explorations  from  being  made.  I  anticipate 
that  the  careful  tracing,  for  practical  purposes,  of  the  northern  edge  of 
the  East  River  Coal-beds,  along  and  around  the  New  Glasgow  con- 
glomerate, will,  in  a  few  years,  give  data  which  may  be  employed  to 
work  out  the  true  relations  and  practical  value  of  such  beds  as  may 
occur  in  the  area  now  under  consideration. 

Minerals  other  than  Coal 

Clay  Ironstone  occurs  in  the  Pictou  Coal  measures,  apparently  of 
good  quality,  and  in  sufficient  abundance  to  be  extracted  profitably, 
if  in  a  country  in  which  smelting-fumaces  are  in  operation.  At 
present,  however,  no  attention  is  paid  to  it.  From  the  abundance  of 
boulders  of  Brown  Hematite  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  rocks  on  the  East  River,  I  have  inferred  that  veins  of 
that  rich  ore  of  iron  exist  in  these  rocks,  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the 
Shubenacadie.  The  outcrop  of  these  veins  had  not  been  observed 
at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  my  first  edition,  but  I  am  informed 
by  Dr  Honeyman  that  veins  of  this  mineral  have  recently  been  dis- 
covered in  sitUj  and  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  penetrate 
the  Silurian  rocks.  The  presence  of  these  ores,  in  connexion  with  a 
large  bed  of  peroxide  of  iron  in  the  older  slates  to  be  hereafter  de- 
scribed, leaves  little  doubt  that  were  other  circumstances  favourable, 
iron- works  might  be  established  on  the  East  River  without  any  defi- 
ciency in  the  raw  material.  The  following  analysis  of  the  ore  is  by 
Professor  How  of  Windsor : — 


Peroxide  of  iron,  with  traces  of  phosphoric  acid 

84-54 

Alumina  and  phosphoric  acid    .... 

0-19 

Sesquioxide  of  manganese          .... 

0-76 

Magnesia 

0-43 

Water 

11-41 

Siliceous  gangue 

2-22 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss 

0-45 

100-00 

Gray  Freestone,  for  architectural  purposes,  is  found  in  a  great 
number  of  places  in  the  Pictou  Coal  formation,  and  is  quarried  both 
for  domestic  use  and  for  exportation  to  the  United  States  and  neigh- 
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bouring  colonies.  Many  buildings  have  been  constructed  of  Pictou 
freestone  in  the  large  cities  of  the  American  Union ;  and  its  cheap- 
ness, durability,  and  fine  colour,  are  likely  to  secure  an  extended 
demand.  The  principal  quarries  are  on  Saw  Mill  Brook,  at  the  head 
of  Pictou  Harbour,  where  stone  of  excellent  quality  and  colour,  and 
both  in  blocks  and  flags,  is  found  in  great  abundance.  These  quarries 
have  been  very  extensively  opened,  and  a  railway  and  loading  pier, 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length,  have  been  constructed.  The  greatest 
quantity  shipped  in  any  year  has  been  3000  tons ;  but  with  the  present 
facilities  from  10,000  to  12,000  tons  can  be  annually  shipped  from  the 
"  Acadia  Quarry,"  which  is  the  principal  opening. 

Crypsurri,  in  workable  quantity,  occurs  only  on  the  East  River,  and 
is  at  too  great  a  distance  from  a  port  of  shipment  to  be  quarried  at 
present,  except  for  domestic  use. 

Limestone  is  quarried  for  use  in  the  country,  at  the  East  and  West 
Rivers,  and  small  quantities  are  occasionally  taken  from  the  beds  at 
Merigomish  and  Cape  John.  A  curious  concretionary  limestone, 
belonging  apparently  to  the  Upper  Coal  formation,  and  occurring  at 
Eraser's  Mountain  and  at  Little  Harbour,  near  New  Glasgow,  has 
attracted  some  attention  as  a  marble  for  decorative  purposes. 

Manganese  Ore^  Sulphate  of  Barytes^  Umber  and  Ochres^  are  found 
in  small  quantities.    Brick  and  Pottery  clays  also  occur. 

The  Copper  Ores  found  in  the  Coal  formation  have  been  already 
mentioned.  The  principal  localities  are  Caribou  River,  the  AVest 
River,  a  little  below  Durham,  and  the  East  River,  a  few  miles  above 
the  Albion  Mines.  Similar  appearances  also  occur  on  French  and 
Waugh's  Rivers,  in  the  band  of  Coal  formation  rocks  connecting  the 
Cumberland  and  Pictou  districts.  In  all  these  places  the  principal 
ore  is  the  gray  sulphuret  of  the  metal,  with  films  and  coatings  of  the 
green  carbonate.  These  ores  are  associated  with  fossil  plants,  to 
which,  as  already  explained,  their  accumulation  is  to  be  attributed. 
The  ores  are  rich  and  valuable,  and  the  only  reason  which  prevents 
them  from  being  worked,  is  the  belief  that  the  deposits  are  too  limited 
to  be  of  economical  importance.  This  has  been  found  to  be  the  case 
in  two  instances  in  which  trials  have  been  made  by  the  agents  of  the 
Mining  Association.  The  following  is  the  composition  of  a  sample 
from  Caribou,  analyzed  by  the  writer : — 

Copper     ....         40-00 
Iron         .  .         .         11 '06 

Cobalt      ....  2-10 


Carry  forward     53*16 
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Brought  forward  53*16 

Manganese       .  '50 

Sulphur   ....  25-42 

Carbonate  of  lime     .         .  *92 


80-00 


Carboniferous  District  of  Antigonish  County. 

The  Pictou  district  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  an  irregular  tract  of 
slaty  and  syenitic  rocks,  forming  the  hills  of  Merigomish  and  those 
extending  toward  Cape  St  George.  In  the  coast  section,  the  last  and 
lowest  rocks  of  the  Pictou  Carboniferous  district  are  seen  near  M'Cara's 
Brook  to  rest  unconformably  on  slates  to  be  subsequently  described, 
and  which  are  of  Silurian  age.  Passing  these,  towards  Malignant 
Cove,  the  lower  Carboniferous  conglomerates  and  sandstones  are  again 
seen,  but  very  much  disturbed  and  altered  by  heat  It  is  a  very 
instructive  study  to  compare  the  soft  conglomerates  and  their  inter- 
stratified  trap  at  M'Cara's  Brook,  with  the  continuation  of  the  same 
beds  eastward  of  Arisaig  Pier,  where  they  appear  fused  into  hard 
quartzose  rocks,  in  some  of  which  the  original  texture  is  entirely  obli- 
terated. 

The  conglomerate  and  sandstone  seen  at  Malignant  Cove  conduct  us 
through  a  gap  in  the  metamorphic  hills,  or  round  by  Cape  St  George, 
to  the  gypsiferous  rocks  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Antigonish.  These 
run  along  the  south  side  of  the  metamorphic  hills  with  general 
southerly  dips,  from  Cape  St  George  to  the  western  extremity  of  this 
district,  and  exhibit  a  very  large  development  of  the  gypsums  and 
limestones,  the  latter  containing  some  of  the  fossils  already  noticed  in 
other  localities. 

At  Cape  St  George,  the  Lower  Carboniferous  conglomerates  appear 
to  be  largely  developed,  and  associated  with  these  there  are  sandstones 
and  shales  containing  fossil  plants,  and  also  a  bed  of  gypsum. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr  Honeyraan  for  specimens  of  these  shales, 
sho^^ing  Lepidodendron  corrugatum,  the  most  characteristic  plant  of 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  Coal  measures,  and  a  stipe  of  Cyclopteris 
Acadica.  They  also  hold  scales  of  Acrolepis  and  Pakeoniscus.  The 
shale  and  the  fossils  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  Horton  Bluff. 
Similar  shales  occur  farther  to  the  westward,  holding  the  same  fossils, 
and  are  stated  to  be  so  rich  in  bituminous  matters  that  hopes  are 
entertained  of  utilizing  them  as  a  source  of  coal  oil.  The  beds  noticed 
below  as  occurring  in  Right's  River,  are  probably  of  the  same  age. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Morristown  there  are  red  sandstones,  conglomerate, 
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and  gray  Bandstone,  the  latter  containing  Calamites,  Stembergia,  and 
other  Coal  formation  foBsila,  and  no  doubt  higher  in  the  series  than 
the  beds  last  mentioned.  Near  Morriatown  these  beds  dip  to  the 
N.E.,  and  have  been  disturbed  by  a  spur  of  trappean  or  altered  rock, 
containing  kernels  of  epiilotc,  and  associated  with  contorted  dark 
ahales,  probably  Lower  Carboniferous.  Beyond  this  interruption,  the 
coast  shows  soft  reddish  sandstones  and  shales,  with  some  beds  of  gray 
sandstone  and  conglomerate,  dipping  to  the  S.S.E.  at  an  angle  of  50°, 
and  on  these  rests  a  bed  of  limestone  nearly  100  feet  thick ;  in  its 
lower  portion  laminated,  tlie  lamintc  being  occasionally  broken  up  so 
as  to  give  it  a  fragjnentary  or  brecciated  appearance ;  in  its  upper 
part  compact,  and  penetrated  by  small  gypsum  veins.  On  this  lime- 
stone rests  a  rock  consisting  of  alternate  layers  of  limestone  and 
gypsum,  above  which  is  a  great  thickness  of  pure  flesh-coloured 
crystalline  gypsum,  and  on  this  again,  white  laminated  fine-grained 
gypsum,  with  niinute  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  gypsum  is  about  200  feet,  and  it  forms  a  beautiful  cliff 
fronting  the  sea  (Fig.  138). 

Fig.  138.— CTifo/  Cryilalliat  Oypmm  near  Ogden't  Late,  Syduty  Coimty. 


This  gypsum  and  limestone  can  be  traced  with  scarcely  any  inter- 
ruption to  the  village  of  Anfigonish,  about  five  miles  distant,  where 
the  same  beds  are  seen  iu  the  banks  of  Right's  River.  Near  the 
mouth  of  this  river,  at  the  head  of  Autigonish  Harbour,  is  a  thick  bed 
of  white  gypsum,  dipping  to  the  Bouth-west,  Succeeding  this,  in 
descending  order,  after  a  small  interval  (which  appears  to  have  been 
occupied  by  sandstones,  now  nearly  removed  by  denudation),  is  a  bed 
of  dark-coloured  limestone,  in  which,  at  different  points  where  it 
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appears,  I  found  Productus  semtreticulatusj  with  other  shells,  also 
occurring  in  the  East  River ;  and  Productus  cora,  a  shell  not  yet  met 
with  in  the  East  River  limestones,  but  very  characteristic  of  the 
gypsiferous  formation  in  other  parts  of  the  province.  Below  this 
limestone  there  is  another  break,  also  showing  traces  of  sandstones 
and  a  bed  of  gypsum,  and  then  a  thick  bed  of  dark  limestone,  partly 
laminated  and  partly  brecciated,  without  fossils,  and  containing  in  its 
fissures  thin  plates  of  copper-ore.  Beneath  this  limestone  is  a  great 
thickness  of  reddish  conglomerate,  composed  of  pebbles  of  igneous 
and  metamorphic  rocks,  and  varying  in  texture  from  a  very  coarse 
conglomerate  to  a  coarse-grained  sandstone.  In  one  place  it  contains 
a  few  beds  of  dark  sandstones  and  shales.  These  are  succeeded  by 
red,  gray,  and  dark  sandstone  and  dark  shales,  in  a  disturbed  condition, 
but  probably  underlying  the  conglomerate.  They  contain  a  few  fossil 
plants,  especially  a  Lepidodendron  which  appears  to  be  identical  with 
the  species  already  mentioned  as  found  in  a  similar  geological  position 
at  Horton  and  NoeL  The  limestones,  with  their  characteristic  fossils, 
may  be  seen  still  farther  west  on  the  West  River  of  Antigonish. 

Dr  Honeyman  has  recently  discovered  the  pygidium  of  a  Phillipsia 
in  these  limestones,  being  the  second  instance  of  the  occurrence  of 
Trilobites  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  has  also,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Institute,  published  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  Geology  of  Antigonish  County,  in  which  he  more  accu- 
rately than  heretofore  defines  the  limits  of  the  formation.  I  have 
availed  myself  of  this  paper  in  correcting  the  geological  map  in  this 
edition. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Ohio  River,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Anti- 
gonish, this  Carboniferous  district  terminates  against  the  metamorphic 
hills,  which  here  occupy  a  wide  surface,  and  send  off"  a  long  branch  to 
Cape  Porcupine  in  the  Strait  of  Canseau.  This  branch  consists  in  great 
part  of  slates  older  than  the  Carboniferous  system,  but  it  also  appears 
to  contain  altered  Carboniferous  rocks.  It  bounds  this  district  on  the 
south.  Along  its  northern  side,  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones 
and  gypsum  appear  at  the  north  end  of  Lochaber  Lake,  at  the  South 
River,  and  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Strait  of  Canseau.  They 
are  probably  continuous,  or  nearly  so,  between  these  points.  In  the 
coast  between  the  place  last  mentioned  and  Antigonish,  Carboniferous 
rocks,  principally  sandstones,  appear  in  several  places ;  and  towards 
Pomket  and  Tracadie,  in  the  central  part  of  the  district,  the  Coal  for- 
mation, probably  its  lower  portion,  is  seen ;  and  small  seams  of  coal 
have  been  found  in  it.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  them, 
but  have  no  doubt  that  they  form  the  southern  edge  of  the  coal-field 
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underlying  St  George's  Bay,  and  the  eastern  side  of  which  appears  at 
Port  Hood  in  Cape  Breton. 

The  Antigonish  area  thus  appears  to  be  of  triangular  form,  with 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  beds  extending  along  its  western  and  south- 
eastern sides,  and  the  Coal  formation  occupying  a  limited  space  on  the 
northern  side.  It  is  rich  in  limestone  and  gypsum,  and  has  that  fertile 
calcareous  soil  which  so  generally  prevails  over  the  rocks  of  the 
gypsiferous  series. 

Coal  and  Salt  of  Antigonish  County. 

Until  recently  it  was  supposed  that  all  the  Carboniferous  rocks  in 
the  vicinity  of  Antigonish  Harbour  were  referable  to  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous ;  but  I  learn  from  a  manuscript  report  of  Mr  J.  Campbell, 
kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Mr  Chisholm  of  Antigonish,  that  a 
limited,  though  productive,  coal-field  has  been  discovered  in  the 
vicinity  of  South  Lake  Brook,  extending  north-easterly  from  the  road 
to  Malignant  Cove.  On  the  south  side  of  the  area  the  beds  dip  to 
the  northward  at  angles  of  30°  to  40**,  and  are  underlaid  on  the  south 
by  Lower  Carboniferous  bituminous  limestones  and  shales.  The 
northern  side  of  the  area  has  not  been  explored,  but  the  Coal  measures 
must  be  limited  in  this  direction  by  the  Lower  Carboniferous  and 
igneous  rocks  occupying  the  coast  from  Malignant  Cove  to  Cape  St 
George.  It  would  appear  from  Mr  Campbell's  report  that  five  beds 
of  coal  have  been  discovered  as  follows,  in  ascending  order  : — 

Coal         .         .         .         2  ft. 
Shale        .         .         .         3  „ 
Coal         .         .         .         6  „ 

Beds,  unknown  .     150  „ 

2.  Coal         .         .         .         9  „   5  in. 
Beds,  unknown  .     280  „ 

3.  Coal         .         .         .         3  „    6  in. 
Beds — thickness  not  ascertained. 

4.  Coal        .         .         .         4  ft.  to  6  ft. 
Beds,  thickness  not  ascertained. 

5.  Coal         .         .         .         4  ft.  or  more. 

The  precise  quality  of  the  coal  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  specimens 
shown  to  me  much  resembled  that  of  the  Richmond  Mine,  or  of  the 
Lower  beds  at  Pictou. 

Brine  Springs. — Salt  springs  arise  from  some  parts  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  rocks,  which  have  caused  boring  operations  to  be 
undertaken  for  brine,  with  good  prospects  of  success     In  a  boring 
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made,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr  J.  Deacon  of  Halifax,  near 
the  harbour  landing-place,  to  the  depth  of  154  feet,  the  rock  penetrated 
was  gypseous  marl  with  thin  bands  of  limestone.  After  passing 
through  about  122  feet  of  this  material,  and  a  bed  of  limestone  1  foot 
2  inches  thick,  a  bed  of  gypsum  was  reached  from  which  a  flow  of 
strong  brine  entered  the  bore  hole.  The  gypsum  has  been  penetrated 
to  the  depth  of  eighteen  feet,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  thick  beds 
above  referred  to.     The  brine  is  said  to  be  copious  and  rich  in  salt 

Carboniferous  District  of  Ouysborough. 

This  district  is  separated  from  that  last  described  by  a  narrow  belt 
of  metamorphic  country  forming  a  range  of  low  elevations.  Part  of  these 
altered  rocks  may  belong  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series  itself,  but 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  of  higher  antiquity.  On  the  south  side 
of  this  ridge,  we  find  a  belt  of  Carboniferous  rocks,  extending  from 
the  Strait  of  Canseau  along  the  north  side  of  Chedabucto  Bay. 
Westward  of  the  head  of  this  bay,  the  Carboniferous  rocks  extend  in 
a  narrow  band,  separating  the  inland  metamorphic  hills  from  those  of 
the  Atlantic  coast,  almost  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  west  branch  of 
the  St  Mary's  River,  fifty  miles  west  of  Chedabucto  Bay. 

North  of  the  town  of  Guysborough,  and 'not  very  far  from  the  meta- 
morphic rocks,  is  a  bed  of  blackish  laminated  limestone.  I  could  find 
no  fossils  in  it,  but  it  has  the  character  of  the  lowest  Carboniferous 
limestones  as  seen  elsewhere.  It  has  some  of  its  fissures  filled  with 
micaceous  specular  iron,  and  is  associated  with  conglomerate  and 
sandstone  somewhat  altered.  This  limestone  dips  N.  60**  W.  at  a 
high  angle.  Limestone  re- appears  with  a  high  easterly  dip  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  harbour,  and  near  it  are  altered  shales  nearly  in  a 
vertical  position.  Southward  of  the  town  of  Guysborough,  limestone 
again  appears  in  thick  beds,  and  between  it  and  the  to^vn  are  reddish 
sandstones  and  conglomerates  dipping  S.  60'  E.  Some  of  these  beds 
are  evidently  made  up  of  the  debris  of  the  granite-hills  to  the  south- 
ward, proving  that  these  older  hills  were  land  undergoing  waste  in 
the  Carboniferous  period. 

The  whole  of  the  beds  near  Guysborough  Harbour  are  much  disturbed 
and  in  part  altered ;  and,  immediately  to  the  westward  of  the  town,  a 
spur  of  porphyritic  and  trappean  rock  extends  from  the  hills  to  the 
northward,  nearly  across  the  Carboniferous  valley:  the  eruption  of 
these  igneous  rocks  has  probably  occurred  in  the  Carboniferous  period, 
and  effected  much  of  the  baking  and  other  alteration  which  the  rocks 
of  that  period  have  experienced. 

Beyond  this  ridge  of  igneous  rock,  the  long  valley  extending  to 
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the  westward  is  occupied  by  gray  and  reddish  sandstones  and  conglo- 
merate, with  gray  shales  in  a  few  places,  the  whole  forming  a  narrow 
trough.  On  the  southern  margin  of  this  trough,  the  conglomerate 
contains  pebbles  of  gray  quartzite,  micaceous  flag,  and  blue  slate, 
precisely  similar  to  the  metamorphic  rocks  immediately  to  the  south- 
ward, and  in  these  conglomerates  and  the  sandstones  resting  on  them, 
I  found  a  few  fragments  of  Calamites  and  Lepidodendron.  Fossils 
appear,  however,  to  be  rare  in  this  district^  and  I  have  not  observed 
in  it  any  coal ;  nor  do  the  limestones  appear,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
west  of  Guysborough. 

With  the  exception  of  limestone  and  freestone  for  building,  I  am 
not  aware  that  this  distnct  affords  any  useful  minerals.  Oalena,  or 
solphuret  of  lead,  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  small  quantities  near 
Guysborough,  and  small  veins  of  Specular  Iron  traverse  many  of  the 
altered  rocks  in  that  vicinity.  The  soils  of  this  valley,  however, 
especially  on  the  St  Mary's  River,  are  causing  it  to  rise  rapidly  in 
importance  as  an  agricultural  district,  and  its  scenery  is  in  many  places 
varied  and  beautiful. 

Before  passing  to  the  coal-fields  of  Cape  Breton,  I  may  shortly 
notice  two  limited  patches  of  Carboniferous  rocks  occurring  on  the 
margin  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  on  the  south  coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 
at  Margaret's  Bay  and  Chester  Basin. 

At  Margaret's  Bay,  red  and  gray  sandstones  and  a  bed  of  limestone 
appear,  though  much  buried  under  masses  of  granitic  drift.  In  lime- 
stone from  this  place,  I  have  found  the  Terebratula  sacculuSy  a  char- 
acteristic Lower  Carboniferous  shell.  At  Chester  Basin,  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  rocks  appear  still  more  distinctly,  and  contain  thick 
beds  of  limestone  of  various  qualities.  One  of  the  beds  is  said  to  be 
a  good  hydraulic  cement,  and  another,  in  weathering,  leaves  an  umber 
of  a  rich  brown  colour,  which  is  manufactured  and  sold  under  the 
name  of  Chester  mineral  paint.  The  limestone  at  this  place  contains 
several  of  the  shells  already  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous system.  A  small  seam  of  coal  is  also  stated  to  occur  near 
Chester ;  but  I  have  not  seen  it. 

These  isolated  patches  are  interesting,  as  they  are  evidently  portions 
of  the  margin  of  a  Carboniferous  district  either  sunk  beneath  the 
Atlantic  or  removed  by  the  action  of  its  waves. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  CARBONIFEROUS  SYSTEM— Co;*/»nM«i 
LAND   ANIMALS   OF   THE   COAL   PERIOD. 

In  the  Carboniferous  period,  though  land  plants  abound,  air-breathing 
animals  are  few,  and  most  of  them  have  only  been  recently  recognised. 
We  know,  however,  with  certainty  that  the  dark  and  luxuriant  forests 
of  the  coal  period  were  not  destitute  of  animal  life.  Keptiles  crept 
under  their  shade,  land  snails  and  millipedes  fed  on  the  rank  leaves 
and  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  insects  flitted  through  the  air  of 
the  sunnier  spots.  Great  interest  attaches  to  these  creatures ;  perhaps 
the  first-bom  species  in  some  of  their  respective  types,  and  certainly 
belonging  to  one  of  the  oldest  land  faunas,  and  presenting  prototypes 
of  future  forms  equally  interesting  to  the  geologist  and  the  zoologist 
It  has  happened  to  the  writer  of  these  pages  to  have  had  some  share 
in  the  discovery  of  several  of  these  ancient  animals.  The  Coal  for- 
mation of  Nova  Scotia,  so  full  in  its  development,  so  rich  in  fossil 
remains,  an^  so  well  exposed  in  coast  cliffs,  has  afforded  admirable 
opportunities  for  such  discoveries,  which  have  been  so  far  improved 
that  at  least  nine  out  of  the  not  very  large  number  of  known  Carbon- 
iferous reptiles,  have  been  obtained  from  it  I  propose  in  this  chapter 
to  give  a  general  account  of  these  interesting  creatures,  referring  the 
reader  for  more  full  details  to  my  special  publication  on  the  subject, 
"  The  Air-breathers  of  the  Coal  Period."  * 

Fooiprints. 

It  has  often  happened  to  geologists,  as  to  other  explorers  of  new 
regions,  that  footprints  on  the  sand  have  guided  them  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  unknown  lands.  The  first  trace  ever  observed  of  reptiles  in 
the  Carboniferous  system,  consisted  of  a  series  of  small  but  weU- 
marked  footprints  found  by  Sir  W.  E.  Logan,  in  1841,  in  the  Lower 
Coal  measures  of  Horton  Bluff,  in  Nova  Scotia ;  and  as  the  authors 
of  all  our  general  works  on  geology  have  hitherto,  in  so  far  as  I  am 

*  Montreal  and  London,  1863. 
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aware,  failed  to  do  justice  to  this  discovery,  I  shall  notice  it  here  in 
detail.  In  the  year  above  mentioned.  Sir  William,  then  Mr  Logan, 
examined  the  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  Nova  Scotia,  with  the 
view  of  studying  their  structure,  and  extending  the  application  of  the 
discoveries  as  to  Stigmaria  underclays  which  he  had  made  in  the 
Welsh  coal-fields.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  read  a  paper  on 
these  subjects  before  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  in  which  he 
noticed  the  discovery  of  reptilian  footprints  at  Horton  Bluff.  The 
specimen  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  was,  I 
believe,  admitted  on  the  high  authority  of  Prof.  Owen,  to  be  psobably 
reptilian.  Unfortunately,  Sir  William's  paper  appeared  only  in 
abstract  in  the  Transactions ;  and  in  this  abstract,  though  the  foot- 
prints are  mentioned,  no  opinion  is  expressed  as  to  their  nature.  Sir 
William's  own  opinion  is  thus  stated  in  a  letter  to  me,  dated  June 
1843,  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Canada,  to  commence  the  survey 
which  has  since  developed  so  astonishing  a  mass  of  geological  facts : — 

"  Among  the  specimens  which  I  carried  from  Horton  Bluff,  one  is 
of  very  high  interest.  It  exhibits  the  footprints  of  some  reptilian 
animal.  Owen  has  no  doubt  of  the  marks  being  genuine  footprints. 
The  rocks  of  Horton  Bluff  are  below  the  gypsum  of  that  neighbour- 
hood ;  so  that  the  specimen  in  question  (if  Lyell's  views  are  correct*) 
comes  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  coal  series,  or  at  any  rate  very 
low  down  in  it,  and  demonstrates  the  existence  of  reptiles  at  an  earlier 
epoch  than  has  hitherto  been  determined ;  none  having  been  previously 
found  below  the  magnesian  limestone,  or,  to  give  it  Murchison's  new 
name,  the  *  Permian  era.'  " 

This  extract  is  of  interest,  not  merely  as  an  item  of  evidence  in 
relation  to  the  matter  now  in  hand,  but  as  a  mark  in  the  progress  of 
geological  investigation.  For  the  reasons  above  stated,  the  important 
discovery  thus  made  in  1841,  and  published  in  1842,  was  overlooked ; 
and  the  discovery  of  reptilian  bones  by  Von  Dechen,  at  Saarbruck, 
in  1844,  and  that  of  footprints  by  Dr  King  in  the  same  year,  in 
Pennyslvania,  have  been  uniformly  referred  to  as  the  first  observations 
of  this  kind.  This  error  I  now  desire  to  correct,  not  merely  in  the 
interest  of  truth,  but  also  in  that  of  my  friend  Sir  William  Logan,  and 
of  my  native  province  of  Nova  Scotia ;  and  I  trust  that  henceforth 
the  received  statement  will  be,  that  the  first  indications  of  the  existence 
of  reptiles  in  the  coal  period  were  obtained  by  Logan,  in  the  Lower 
Coal  formation  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  1841.     Insects  and  arachnidans,  it 

*  Sir  Charles  Ljell  had  then  jiut  read  a  paper  announcing  his  discovery  that  the 
gypsiferoos  STstem  of  Nova  Scotia  is  Lower  Carboniferous,  in  which  he  mentions  the 
footprints  referred  to  as  being  reptilian. 
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may  be  observed,  had  previously  been  discovered  in  the  Coal  forma- 
tion in  Europe. 

The  original  specimen  of  these  footprints  is  still  in  the  collection  of 
Sir  William  Logan.  It  is  a  slab  of  dark-coloured  sandstone,  glazed 
with  fine  clay  on  the  surface ;  and  having  a  series  of  seven  footprints 
in  two  rows,  distant  about  three  inches ;  the  distance  of  the  impressions 
in  each  row  being  three  or  four  inches,  and  the  individual  impressions 
about  one  inch  in  length.  They  seem  to  have  been  made  by  the  points 
of  the  toes,  which  must  have  been  armed  with  strong  and  apparently 
blunt  claws,  and  appear  as  if  either  the  surface  had  been  somewhat 
firm,  or  as  if  the  body  of  the  animal  had  been  partly  water-borne.  In 
one  place  only  is  there  a  distinct  mark  of  the  whole  foot,  as  if  the 
animal  had  exerted  an  unusual  pressure  in  turning  or  stopping  sud- 
denly. One  pair  of  feet,  the  fore  feet  I  presume,  appear  to  have  had 
four  claws ;  the  other  pair  may  have  had  three  or  four,  and  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  outer  toe,  as  in  the  larger  footprints  discovered  by 
Dr  King,  projects  in  the  manner  of  a  thumb,  as  in  the  cheirotherian 
tracks  of  the  Trias.  No  mark  of  the  tail  or  belly  appears.  The 
impressions  are  such  as  may  have  been  made  by  some  of  the  reptiles 
to  be  described  in  the  sequel,  as,  for  instance,  by  Dendrerpeton 
Acadianum, 

Attention  having  been  directed  to  such  marks  by  these  observations 
of  Sir  William  Logan,  several  other  discoveries  of  the  same  kind 
were  subsequently  made  in  various  parts  of  the  province,  and  in 
different  members  of  the  Carboniferous  system.  The  first  of  these, 
in  order  of  time,  was  made  in  1844,  in  beds  of  red  sandstone  and 
shale  near  Tatamagouche,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
belonging  to  the  Upper  or  newer  members  of  the  Coal  measures.  In 
examining  these  beds  with  the  view  of  determining  their  precise 
geological  age,  I  found  on  the  surface  of  some  of  them  impressions 
of  worm-burrows,  rain-drops,  and  sun-cracks,  and  with  these,  two 
kinds  of  footprints,  probably  of  reptilian  animals.  One  kind  consisted 
of  marks,  or  rather  scratches,  as  of  three  toes,  and  resembling  some- 
what the  scratches  made  by  the  claws  of  a  tortoise  in  creeping  up  a 
bank  of  stiff  clay ;  they  were  probably  of  the  same  nature  and  origin 
with  those  found  by  Logan  at  Horton.  The  others  were  of  very 
different  appearance.  They  consisted  of  two  series  of  strongly  marked 
elongated  impressions,  without  distinct  marks  of  toes,  in  series  four 
inches  distant  from  each  other,  and  with  an  intervening  tail  mark. 
They  seem  to  have  been  produced  by  an  animal  wading  in  soft  mud, 
so  that  deep  holes,  rather  than  regular  impressions,  marked  its  foot- 
steps, and  that  in  the  hind  foot  the  heel  touched  the  surface,  giving 
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a  plantigrade  appearance  to  the  tracks.  Run-marks  had  been  im- 
pressed on  the  surface  after  the  animal  had  passed  over  it,  and  these 
had  probably  aided  in  obliterating  the  finer  parts  of  the  impresdons. 
These  observations  were  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  vols.  1  and  2. 

Shortly  afterward,  Dr  Harding  of  Windsor,  when  examining  a  cargo 
of  sandstone  which  had  been  landed  at  that  place  from  Parrsboro', 
found  on  one  of  the  slabs  a  very  distinct  series  of  footprints,  each  with 
four  toes,  and  a  trace  of  the  fifth  (Fig.  139).     Dr  Harding's  specimen 

— iloft  leiA/ootprialM  reAietd, 


is  now  in  the  museum  of  King's  College,  Windsor.  Its  impressions 
are  more  distinct,  but  not  very  different  otherwise,  from  those  above 
described  as  found  at  Horton  Bluff.  The  rocks  at  that  place  are 
probably  of  nearly  the  game  age  with  those  of  Parrsboro'.  I  after- 
wards examined  the  place  from  which  this  slab  had  been  quarried, 
and  satisfied  myself  that  the  beds  are  Carboniferous,  and  probably 
Lower  Carboniferous.  They  were  ripplo-marked  and  sun-cracked, 
and  I  thought  I  could  detect  trifid  footprints,  though  more  obscure 
than  those  in  Dr  Harding's  slab.  Similar  footprints  are  also  stated 
to  have  been  found  by  Dr  Gesner,  at  Parrsboro'.  In  these  Parrsboro' 
beds  Mr  Jones,  F.L.S.,  has  recently  found  a  series  of  larger  footprints 
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referable  to  the  genus  Sauropus,  to  be  subsequently  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  discovery  of  similar  footprints  in  Cape  Breton. 

I  have  since  observed  several  instances  of  such  impressions  at  the 
Joggins,  at  Horton,  and  near  Windsor,  showing  that  they  are  by  no 
means  rare,  and  that  reptilian  animals  existed  in  no  inconsiderable 
numbers  throughout  the  coal-field  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Carboniferous  period.  Two  examples  are 
figured  in  my  "Air-breathers,"  with  those  already  described.  On 
comparing  these  with  one  another,  it  appears  that  Logan^s,  Harding's, 
and  one  of  mine  are  of  similar  general  character,  and  may  have 
been  made  by  one  kind  of  animal,  which  must  have  had  the  fore 
and  hind  feet  nearly  of  equal  size.  The  other  belongs  to  a  smaller 
animal,  which  probably  travelled  on  longer  limbs,  more  in  the  manner 
of  an  ordinary  quadruped.  Its  toes  cannot  be  distinguished.  On  the 
whole,  these  footprints,  while  diflfering  from  those  found  by  Dr  King 
in  Pennsylvania,  do  not  prove  the  existence  of  any  kind  of  animal 
distinct  from  those  to  be  described  in  the  sequel,  and  known  to  us  by 
the  preservation  of  portions  of  their  skeletons. 

The  study  of  these  footprints  shows  that  the  animals  which  pro- 
duced them  may,  in  certain  circumstances,  have  left  impressions  of 
only  two  or  three  of  their  toes,  while  in  other  circumstances  all  may 
have  left  marks ;  and  that,  when  wading  in  deep  mud,  their  footprints 
were  altogether  diflferent  from  those  made  on  hard  sand  or  clay.  In 
some  instances  the  impressions  may  have  been  made  by  animals 
wading  or  swimming  in  water,  while  in  others  the  rain-marks  and 
sun-cracks  aflford  evidence  that  the  surface  was  a  sub-aerial  one. 
They  are  chiefly  interesting  as  indicating  the  wide  diffusion  and 
abundance  of  the  creatures  producing  them,  and  that  they  haunted 
tidal  flats  and  muddy  shores,  perhaps  emerging  from  the  water  that 
they  might  bask  in  the  sun,  or  possibly  searching  for  food  among  the 
rejectamenta  of  the  sea,  or  of  lagoons  and  estuaries. 

Mr  Brown  of  Sydney  has  added  to  our  knowledge  of  Carboniferous 
footprints  by  the  discovery  of  a  fine  slab,  now  in  the  museum  of 
M'GiU  University,  which  indicates  the  existence  of  an  animal  of  con- 
siderable size,  the  breadth  of  the  foot  being  three  inches  (Fig.  140). 
The  specimen  was  thus  described  by  the  writer  in  the  "Canadian 
Naturalist : " — 

"  The  slab  exhibits  with  some  distinctness  three  footprints  of  the 
right  side,  and  less  distinct  traces  of  the  left  feet  The  feet  are  short 
and  broad,  the  fore  foot  as  large  as  the  hind  foot,  the  toes  short,  broad, 
and  deeply  impressed  in  the  sand.  Four  toes  are  distinctly  marked 
in  both  fore  and  hind  feet,  and  there  are  indications  of  a  fifth  in  one 
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of  the  footprints.  The  stride  is  considerably  greater  than  the  breadth 
of  the  body.  The  toes  are  someTrhat  tamed  inward.  The  figure  Ib 
reduced  to  one-eixtb,  so  that  the  animal  must  have  been  rather  larger 
than  Dendrerpelon  Acadianum,  with  shorter  toes  and  broader  body." 


Fig.  Ua.—FootprinU  o/Saurc^iu  j^duiuu  (reAuwI). 


These  footprints  are  quite  different  in  form  from  those  previously 
found  by  Sir  W.  E.  Logan,  Dr  Harding,  and  the  writer.  They  more 
nearly  resemble  those  figured  by  Dr  King  and  Mr  Lea  from  the 
Carboniferous  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  may  have  been  produced  by  an 
animal  generically  related  to  that  which  baa  left  the  traces  named 
Sauropus  primcevus  by  the  latter  autlior.  For  this  reason,  until  we 
shall  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  animal  from  more  definite  remains, 
I  propose  for  it  the  name  of  Satirupus  Sydnensia.  The  specimen  was 
found  by  Mr  Brown  in  the  Coal  formation  at  North  Sydney. 

These  footprints  add  a  ninth  species  to  the  reptilian  fanna  of  the 
Coal  formation  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  are  the  first  traces  of  this  kind 
discovered  in  the  Cape  Breton  Coal-field. 

The  footprint  already  mentioned  as  having  been  found  by  Mr 
Jones  of  Halifax  at  Parrsboro',  is  almost  precisely  of  the  same  size 
and  form  with  the  preceding,  and  may  possibly  have  belonged  to  the 
BAme  species.     It  has  five  distinctly  marked  toes. 
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Baphetes  planicepsj  Owen. 

In  the  summer  of  1851, 1  had  occasion  to  spend  a  day  at  the  Albion 
Mines ;  and  on  arriving  at  the  railway  station  in  the  afternoon,  found 
myself  somewhat  too  early  for  the  train.  By  way  of  improving  the 
time  thus  left  on  my  hands,  I  betook  myself  to  the  examination  of  a 
large  pile  of  rubbish,  consisting  of  shale  and  ironstone  from  one  of  the 
pits,  and  in  which  I  had  previously  found  scales  and  teeth  of  fishes. 
In  the  blocks  of  hard  Carbonaceous  shale  and  earthy  coal,  of  which  the 
pile  chiefly  consisted,  scales,  teeth,  and  coprolites  often  appeared  on 
the  weathered  ends  and  surfaces  as  whitish  spots.  In  looking  for  these, 
I  observed  one  of  much  greater  size  than  usual,  on  the  edge  of  a  block, 
and  on  splitting  it  open,  found  a  large  flattened  skull,  the  cranial  bones 
of  which  remained  entire  on  one  side  of  the  mass,  while  the  palate  and 
teeth,  in  a  more  or  less  fragmentary  state,  came  away  with  the  other 
half.  Carefully  trimming  the  larger  specimen,  and  gathering  all  the 
smaller  fragments,  I  packed  them  up  as  safely  as  possible,  and  returned 
from  my  little  excursion  much  richer  than  I  had  hoped. 

The  specimen,  on  further  examination,  proved  somewhat  puzzling. 
I  supposed  it  to  be,  most  probably,  the  head  of  a  large  ganoid  fish ; 
but  it  seemed  different  from  anything  of  this  kind  with  which  I  could 
compare  it;  and  at  a  distance  from  comparative  anatomists,  and 
without  suffcient  means  of  determination,  I  dared  not  refer  it  to  any- 
thing higher  in  the  animal  scale.  Hoping  for  further  light,  I  packed 
it  up  with  some  other  specimens,  and  sent  it  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  London,  with  an  explanatory  note  as  to 
its  geological  position,  and  requesting  that  it  might  be  submitted  to 
some  competent  osteologist  for  examination.  For  a  year  or  two,  how- 
ever, it  remained  as  quietly  in  the  Society's  collection  as  if  in  its 
original  bed  in  the  coal-mine,  until  attention  having  been  attracted  to 
such  remains  by  the  discoveries  made  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  myself 
in  1852,  at  the  South  Joggins,  and  published  in  1853,*  the  Secretary 
or  President  of  the  Society  rediscovered  the  specimen,  and  handed  it 
to  Professor  Owen,  by  whom  it  was  described  in  December  1853,-}-  under 
the  name  of  Baphetes  plantcepSj  which  may  be  interpreted  the  "  flat- 
headed-diving  animal,"  in  allusion  to  the  flatness  of  the  creature's 
skull,  and  the  possibility  that  it  may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  diving. 

The  parts  preserved  in  my  specimen  are  the  bones  of  the  anterior 
and  upper  part  of  the  skull  in  one  fragment,  and  the  teeth  and  palatal 
bones  in  others  (see  Fig.  137,  ante;  also  Fig.  141).    The  teeth  are 

*  Journal  of  Geological  Society  of  London,  vol.  ix. 

t  Journal  of  Qeologieal  Society,  vol.  x. ;  and  additional  notes,  vol.  xi. 
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conical  and  somewhat  curved,  the  outer  seriee  Trom  a  line  to  two  lines  in 
diameter,  and  the  inner  series  three  lines  or  more.  Thej  are  implanted 
in  shallow  sockets  in  the  maxillary  and  premaxiUary  bones,  and  are 
anchylosed  to  the  sockets.  For  the  lower  third,  the  outer  surface 
presents  shallow  vertical  grooves,  conformably  with  the  plicated  char- 
acter of  the  internal  structure.  The  upper  portion  is  smooth,  and  its 
internal  structure  presents  merely  radiating  tubes  of  ivory,  and  concen- 

Fig.  Hl.—BaplieUtplanietpt,  Owen. 


trie  layers.  The  whole  of  these  characters  are  regarded  as  allying  the 
animal  with  the  great  crocodilian  frogs  of  the  Trias  of  Europe,  first 
known  as  Cheirotherians,  owing  to  the  remarkable  hand-like  im- 
pressions of  their  feet,  and  afterwards  as  Labyrintkodonis,  from  the 
beautifully  complicated  convolutions  of  the  ivory  of  their  teeth. 

The  only  additional  remains  attributable  to  this  creature,  found  since 
the  publication  of  Professor  Owen's  description,  are  a  bone  and  a  acute 
or  scale.  The  former  may  be  a  scapular  or  sternal  bone,  and  if  so, 
would  warrant  the  belief  that  the  creature  possessed  anterior  limbs  of 
considerable  size ;  the  proportion  relatively  to  the  skull  being  much 
the  same  as  in  the  American  bullfrog.  The  latter  is  marked  in  the 
same  way  as  the  bones  of  the  head,  and  would  indicate  that  Bapkelei 
was  protected  by  bony  dermal  scales,  resembling  those  of  the  crocodile. 

Of  the  general  form  and  dimensions  of  Baphetes,  the  facts  at  present 
known  do  not  enable  ua  to  say  much.      Its  formidable  teeth  and 
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Strong  maxillary  bones  show  that  it  must  have  devoured  animals  of 
considerable  size,  probably  the  fishes  whose  remains  are  found  with 
it,  or  the  smaller  reptiles  of  the  coal.  It  must,  in  short,  have  been 
crocodilian,  rather  than  frog-like,  in  its  mode  of  life ;  but  whether, 
like  the  labyrinthodonts,  it  had  strong  limbs  and  a  short  body,  or  like 
the  crocodiles,  an  elongated  form  and  a  powerful  natatory  tail,  the 
remains  do  not  decide.  One  of  the  limbs,  or  a  vertebra  of  the  tail, 
would  settle  this  question,  but  neither  has  as  yet  been  found.  That 
there  were  large  animals  of  the  labyrinthodontal  form  in  the  Coal 
period,  is  proved  by  the  footprints  of  Sauropus,  already  noticed,  which 
may  have  been  produced  by  an  animal  of  the  type  of  Baphetes,  On 
the  other  hand,  that  there  were  large  swimming  reptiles  seems  estab- 
lished by  the  recent  discovery  of  the  vertebrae  of  Eosaurus  AcadianuSy 
at  the  Joggins,  by  Mr  Marsh.*  The  locomotion  of  Baphetes  must 
have  been  vigorous  and  rapid,  but  it  may  have  been  effected  both  on 
land  and  in  water,  and  either  by  feet  or  tail,  or  both. 

With  the  nature  of  its  habitat  we  are  better  acquainted.  The  area 
of  the  Albion  Mines  Coal-field  was  somewhat  exceptional  m  its  char- 
acter. It  seems  to  have  been  a  bay  or  indentation  in  the  Silurian 
land,  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  coal-field  by  a  high  shingle 
beach,  now  a  bed  of  conglomerate.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  while 
in  the  other  portions  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Coal-field  the  beds  of  coal 
are  thin,  and  alternate  with  sandstones  and  shales,  at  the  Albion 
Mines  a  vast  thickness  of  almost  unmixed  vegetable  matter  has  been 
deposited,  constituting  the  "main  seam"  of  thirty-eight  feet  thick, 
and  the  "  deep  seam  "  twenty-four  feet  thick,  as  well  as  still  thicker 
beds  of  highly  carbonaceous  shale.  But,  though  the  area  of  the  Albion 
Coal  measures  was  thus  separated,  and  preserved  from  marine  incur- 
sions, it  must  have  been  often  submerged,  and  probably  had  connexion 
with  the  sea,  through  rivers  or  channels  cutting  the  enclosing  beach. 
Hence  beds  of  earthy  matter  occur  in  it,  containing  remains  of  large 
fishes.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  that  known  as  the 
"  Holing  stone," — a  band  of  black  highly  carbonaceous  shale,  coaly 
matter,  and  clay  ironstone,  occurring  in  the  main  seam,  about  five  feet 
below  its  roof,  and  varying  in  thickness  from  two  inches  to  nearly 
two  feet  It  was  from  this  band  that  the  rubbish-heap  in  which  I 
found  the  skull  of  Baphetes  planiceps  was  derived.  It  is  a  laminated 
bed,  sometimes  hard  and  containing  much  ironstone,  in  other  places 
soft  and  shaly ;  but  always  black  and  carbonaceous,  and  often  with 
layers  of  coarse  coal,  though  with  few  fossil  plants  retaining  their 
forms.     It  contains  large  round  flat  scales  and  flattened  curved  teeth, 

*  SillimaD^s  Journal,  1859. 
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which  I  attribute  to  a  fish  of  the  genus  RhizoduSj  resembling,  if  not 
identical  with,  E.  lancifer^  Newberry.  With  these  are  double-pointed 
shark-like  teeth,  and  long  cylindrical  spines  of  a  species  of  Diplodus 
(Z>.  cictnaces)*  There  are  also  shells  of  the  minute  Spirorbis,  so 
common  in  the  Coal  measures  of  other  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
abundance  of  fragments  of  coprolitic  matter. 

It  is  evident  that  the  *^  Holing  stone  **  indicates  one  of  those  periods 
in  which  the  Albion  Coal  area,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  was  imder  water, 
probably  tresh  or  brackish,  as  there  are  no  properly  marine  shells  in 
this  or  any  of  the  other  beds  of  this  Coal  series.  We  may  then 
imagine  a  large  lake  or  lagune,  loaded  with  trunks  of  trees  and 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  having  in  its  shallow  parts,  and  along  its 
sides,  dense  brakes  of  CalamUeSj  and  forests  of  SigiUaruij  Lepido- 
dendrorij  and  other  trees  of  the  period,  extending  far  on  every  side 
as  damp  pestilential  swamps.  In  such  a  habitat,  uninviting  to  us, 
but  no  doubt  suited  to  Baphetes,  that  creature  crawled  through  swamps 
and  thickets,  wallowed  in  flats  of  black  mud,  or  swam  and  dived  in 
search  of  its  finny  prey. 

Dendrerpeton  Acadianunij  Owen. 

The  geology  of  Nova  Scotia  is  largely  indebted  to  Sir  Charles 
Lyell.  Though  much  had  previously  been  done  by  others,  his  personal 
explorations  in  1842,  and  his  paper  on  the  gypsiferous  formation, 
published  in  the  following  year,  first  gave  form  and  shape  to  some  of 
the  more  difficult  features  of  the  geology  of  the  country,  and  brought 
it  into  relation  with  that  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  geological 
investigation,  as  in  many  other  things,  patient  plodding  may  accu- 
mulate large  stores  of  fact,  but  the  magic  wand  of  genius  is  required 
to  bring  out  the  true  value  and  significance  of  these  stores  of  know- 
ledge. It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  explorations  of  a  few 
weeks,  and  subsequent  study  of  the  subject  by  Sir  Charles,  with  the 
impulse  and  guidance  given  to  the  labours  of  others,  did  as  much  for 
Nova  Scotia  as  might  have  been  effected  by  years  of  laborious  work 
under  less  competent  heads. 

Sir  Charles  naturally  continued  to  take  an  interest  in  the  geology 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  to  entertain  a  desire  to  explore  more  fully  some 
of  those  magnificent  coast  sections  which  he  had  but  hastily  examined ; 
and  when,  in  1851,  he  had  occasion  to  revisit  the  United  States,  he 
made  an  appointment  with  the  writer  of  these  pages  to  spend  a  few 
days  in  renewed  explorations  of  the  cliffs  of  the  South  Joggins.  The 
object  specially  in  view  was  the  thorough  examination  of  the  beds  of 

*  See  pp.  202,  203,  ante. 
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the  true  Coal  measures,  with  reference  to  their  contained  fossils,  and 
the  conditions  of  accumulation  of  the  coal ;  and  the  results  were  given 
to  the  world  in  a  joint  paper  on  ''The  Remains  of  a  Reptile  and  a  Land- 
shell  discovered  in  the  Interior  of  an  erect  Tree  in  the  Coal  Measures 
of  Nova  Scotia,"  and  in  the  writer's  paper  on  "  The  Coal  Measures  of 
the  South  Joggins ;  "*  while  other  important  investigations  grew  out  of 
the  following  up  of  these  researches,  and  much  matter  in  relation  to  the 
vegetable  fossils  has  only  recently  been  worked  out  It  is  with  the 
more  striking  fact  of  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  a  reptile  in  the 
Coal  measures  that  we  have  now  to  do. 

These  interesting  remains  were  found  in  the  interior  of  one  of  those 
fossil  erect  SigillaricB  described  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  which, 
having  fallen  from  the  cliff,  lay  in  large  disc-like  fragments  on  the 
beach.  While  examining  these  "fossil  grindstones,"  we  were  sur- 
prised by  finding  on  one  of  them  what  seemed  to  be  fragments  of 
bone.  On  careful  search,  other  bones  appeared,  and  they  had  the 
aspect,  not  of  remains  of  fishes,  of  which  many  species  are  found  fossil 
in  these  Coal  measures,  but  rather  of  limb-bones  of  a  quadruped. 
The  fallen  pieces  of  the  tree  were  carefully  taken  up,  and  other  bones 
disengaged,  and  at  length  a  jaw  with  teeth  made  its  appearance. 
We  felt  quite  confident,  from  the  first,  that  these  bones  were  reptilian ; 
and  the  whole  being  carefully  packed  and  labelled,  were  taken  by 
Sir  Charles  to  the  United  States,  and  submitted  to  Professor  J.  W3nnan 
of  Cambridge,  who  recognised  their  reptilian  character,  and  prepared 
descriptive  notes  of  the  principal  bones,  which  appeared  to  have 
belonged  to  two  species.  He  also  observed  among  the  fragments  an 
object  of  different  character,  apparently  a  shell,  which  was  recognised 
by  Dr  Gould  of  Boston,  and  subsequently  by  Mr  Deshayes,  as  probably 
a  land-snail,  and  has  since  been  named  Pupa  vetusta. 

The  specimens  were  subsequently  taken  to  London  and  re-examined 
by  Professor  Owen,  who  confirmed  Wyman's  inferences,  added  other 
characters  to  the  description,  and  named  the  larger  and  better  preserved 
species  Dendrerpeton  Acadianum,  in  allusion  to  its  discovery  in  the 
interior  of  a  tree,  and  to  its  native  country  of  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia 
(Fig.  142). 

In  form,  Dendrerpeton  Acadianum  was  probably  lizard-like ;  with 
a  broad  fiat  head,  short  stout  limbs,  and  an  elongated  tail ;  and  having 
its  skin,  and  more  particularly  that  of  the  belly,  protected  by  small 
bony  plates  closely  overlapping  each  other.  It  may  have  attained 
the  length  of  two  feet.    The  form  of  the  head  is  not  unlike  that  of 

*  Journal  of  the  Gkologieal  Society  of  London,  vols.  ix.  and  x. 
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Baphetes,  but  longer  in  proportion ;  and  much  reaemblea  that  of  the 
Iftbyrinthodont  reptiles  of  the  Triaa.  The  bones  of  the  skull  are 
sculptured  as  in  Baphetes,  but  in  a  smaller  pattern.  The  nostrils  are 
small,  and  near  the  muziile  ;  the  orbits  are  circular,  and  separated  by 

Fig.  14!. — DauiTerptton  Aeadianvm,  Owen. 


a;  mignlfied.  (;)  Cnolnl  boae,  Bhowlt 

(■)  DltUl  end  or  ftmnr  Hd  portion  at 
llbia  ind  BbiiU ;  nitunl  aim. 

a  space  of  more  than  their  own  diameter.  In  the  upper  Jaw  there  is 
a  series  of  conical  teeth  on  the  maxillary  and  intermaxillary  bones. 
Those  on  the  intermaxillaries  are  much  larger  than  the  others,  and 
have  the  aspect  of  tusks  or  eanioes.     Within  this  outer  series  of  teeth. 
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but  implanted  apparently  in  the  same  bones,  there  is  a  second  series 
of  teeth,  closely  placed,  or  with  intervals  equal  to  the  diameter  of 
one  tooth.  These  inner  teeth  are  longer  than  the  others,  implanted 
in  shallow  sockets,  to  which  they  are  anchylosed,  and  have  the  dentine 
plicated,  except  toward  the  point.  A  third  group  of  teeth,  blunt  at 
the  points,  largely  hollow  in  the  interior,  and  with  the  dentine  quite 
simple,  appears  in  detached  b(mes,  which  may  represent  the  vomer. 
Only  a  part  of  this  formidable  armature  of  teeth  appears  in  the  skull 
represented  in  Fig.  142,  as  the  bones  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  have 
been  removed,  adhering  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  matrix.  It  will 
be  observed  that  all  these  teeth  are  anchylosed  to  the  bone ;  and  that 
those  of  the  vomer  are  thinly  walled  and  simple,  the  outer  series  on 
the  maxillaries  and  intermaxillaries  simple  and  flattened,  while  the 
inner  series  of  teeth  are  conical  and  plicated.  In  the  lower  jaw  there 
was  a  uniform  series  of  conical  teeth,  not  perceptibly  enlarged  toward 
the  front,  and  an  inner  series  of  larger  and  plicated  teeth,  as  in  the 
upper  jaw. 

The  scapular  and  sternal  bones  seem  to  have  been  well  developed 
and  strong,  but  only  portions  of  them  are  known.  The  fore  limb  of 
the  adult  animal,  including  the  toes,  must  have  been  four  or  five  inches 
in  length,  and  is  of  massive  proportions.  The  bones  were  hollow, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  phalanges  the  bony  walls  were  thin,  so  that 
they  are  often  found  crushed  flat.  The  humerus,  however,  was  a 
strong  bone,  with  thick  walls  and  a  cancellated  structure  toward  its 
extremities;  still,  even  these  have  sometimes  yielded  to  the  great 
pressure  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  Fig.  142  shows  the 
humerus  of  the  original  specimen  of  the  species.  The  cavity  of  the 
interior  of  the  limb-bones  is  usually  filled  with  calc-spar  stained  with 
organic  matter,  but  showing  no  structure ;  and  the  inner  side  of  tlie 
bony  wall  is  smooth,  without  any  indication  of  cartilaginous  matter 
lining  it. 

The  vertebrse,  in  the  external  aspect  of  their  bodies,  remind  one  of 
those  of  fishes,  expanding  toward  the  extremities,  and  being  deeply 
hollowed  by  conical  cavities,  which  appear  even  to  meet  in  the  centre. 
There  is,  however,  a  large  and  flattened  neural  spine.  The  vertebras 
are  usually  much  crushed,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  disengage 
them  from  the  stone.  Fig.  142  exhibits  the  usual  form,  and  there 
are  others  with  long  spines  above  and  below,  reminding  us  of  those 
of  the  batrachians  and  reptiles  which  have  taib  flattened  for  swimming, 
and  probably  indicating  that  this  was  the  case  with  DendrerpeUm. 
The  ribs  are  long  and  curved,  with  an  expanded  head,  near  to  which 
they  are  solid,  but  become  hollow  toward  the  middle ;  and  the  distal 
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extremities  are  flattened  and  thin  walled.  The  posterior  limb  seems 
to  have  been  not  larger  than  the  anterior,  perhaps  smaller.  The  bones 
represented  in  Fig.  142,  which  I  refer  to  this  member,  probably 
belonged  to  a  somewhat  smaller  individual  than  that  to  which  the 
humerus  above  mentioned  belonged.  The  tibia  is  much  flattened  at 
the  extremity,  as  in  some  labyrinthodonts,  and  the  foot  must  have 
been  broad,  and  probably  suited  for  swimming  or  walking  on  soft 
mud,  or  both.  That  the  hind  limb  was  adapted  for  walking  is  shown, 
not  merely  by  the  form  of  the  bones,  but  also  by  that  of  the  pelvis. 

The  external  scales  are  thin,  oblique-rhomboidal  or  elongated  oval, 
marked  with  slight  concentric  lines,  but  otherwise  smooth,  and  having 
a  thickened  ridge  or  margin ;  in  which  they  resemble  those  of  Arche- 
goaaurus,  and  also  those  of  PkoUdogcister  pisciformia^  recently  described 
by  Huxley  from  the  Edinburgh  Coal-field, — an  animal  which  indeed 
appears  in  most  respects  to  have  a  close  affinity  with  Dendrerpeton. 
The  microscopic  structure  of  the  scales  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the 
other  bones,  and  different  from  that  of  the  scales  of  ganoid  fishes. 
In  one  of  the  specimens  the  scales  of  the  throat  remain  in  their  natural 
•position,  and  are  seen  to  be  of  a  narrow  ovate  form,  and  arranged  in 
imbricated  rows  diverging  from  the  mesial  line. 

This  ancient  inhabitant  of  the  coal  swamps  of  Nova  Scotia  was,  in 
short,  as  we  often  find  to  be  the  case  with  the  earliest  forms  of  life, 
the  possessor  of  powers  and  structures  not  usually,  in  the  modem 
world,  combined  in  a  single  species.  It  was  certainly  not  a  fish,  yet 
its  bony  scales,  and  the  form  of  its  vertebrae  and  of  its  teeth  might, 
in  the  absence  of  other  evidence,  cause  it  to  be  mistaken  for  one.  We 
call  it  a  batrachian,  yet  its  dentition,  the  sculpturing  of  the  bones  of 
its  skull,  which  were  certainly  no  more  external  plates  than  the  similar 
bones  of  a  crocodile,  its  ribs,  and  the  structure  of  its  limbs,  remind  us 
of  the  higher  reptiles ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  it  ever  possessed  gills, 
or  passed  through  a  larval  or  fish-like  condition.  Still,  in  a  great 
many  important  characters  its  structures  are  undoubtedly  batrachian. 
It  stands,  in  short,  in  the  same  position  with  the  Lepidodendra  and 
Siffillarice  under  whose  shade  it  crept,  which,  though  placed  by  palaeo- 
botanists  in  alliance  with  certain  modem  groups  of  plants,  manifestly 
differed  from  these  in  many  of  their  characters,  and  occupied  a  different 
position  in  nature.  In  the  Coal  period,  the  distinctions  of  physical 
and  vital  conditions  were  not  well  defined — dry  land  and  water,  terres- 
trial and  aquatic  plants  and  animals,  and  lower  and  higher  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  are  consequently  not  easily  separated  from 
each  other.  This  is  no  doubt  a  state  of  things  characteristic  of  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  earth's  histoiy,  yet  not  necessarily  so ;  for  there 
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are  some  reasons,  derived  from  fossil  plants,  for  believing  that  in  the 
preceding  Devonian  period  there  was  less  of  this,  and  consequently 
that  there  may  then  have  been  a  higher  and  more  varied  animal  life 
than  in  the  Coal  period.*  Even  in  the  modem  world  also,  we  still  find 
local  cases  of  this  early  union  of  dissimilar  conditions.  It  is  in  the 
swamps  of  Africa,  at  one  time  dry,  at  another  inundated,  that  such 
intermediate  forms  as  Leptdosiren  occur,  to  baffle  the  classificatory 
powers  of  naturalists ;  and  it  is  in  the  stagnant  unaerated  waters,  half 
swamp,  half  lake  or  river,  and  unfit  for  ordinary  fishes,  that  the  semi- 
reptilian  Amia  and  Lepidosteus  still  keep  up  the  characters  of  their 
palaeozoic  predecessors. 

The  dentition  of  Dendrerpeton  shows  it  to  have  been  carnivorous  in 
a  high  degree.  It  may  have  captured  fishes  and  smaller  reptiles,  either 
on  land  or  in  water,  and  very  probably  fed  on  dead  carcases  as  well. 
If,  as  seems  likely,  the  footprints  referred  to  in  a  previous  section  be- 
long to  Dendrerpeton^  it  must  have  frequented  tiie  shores,  either  in 
search  of  garbage,  or  on  its  way  to  and  from  the  waters.  The  occur- 
rence of  its  remains  in  the  stumps  of  SigiUaria^  with  land-snails  and 
millipedes,  shows  also  that  it  crept  in  the  shade  of  the  woods  in  search 
of  food ;  and  under  the  head  of  coprolitic  matter,  in  a  subsequent  section, 
I  shall  show  that  remains  of  excrementitious  substances,  probably  of 
this  species,  contain  fragments  attributable  to  smaller  reptiles,  and 
other  animals  of  the  land. 

Several  of  the  bones  of  the  limbs  remain  in  sufficiently  good  preser- 
vation to  allow  of  measurement  of  their  size.  I  am  thus  enabled  to 
give  the  following  dimensions  of  parts  of  the  animal : — 

Total  length  of  skull         .        .        •        .        2*75  inches 

„     breadth  of  skull  at  the  orbits    .         .        2        „ 
Length  of  humerus  ....         1*33  inch 

>,  ^a 1         » 

„  femur 1        „ 

„  rib 0*75   „ 


» 


eleven  vertebrae  in  series   .        .        2*25  „ 


It  would  seem  from  these  dimensions  that  the  head  was  broad  and 
the  trunk  slender ;  the  anterior  limb,  including  the  foot,  half  as  long 
again  as  the  head,  and  the  posterior  limb  rather  smaller  or  shorter  than 
the  anterior.  It  would  thus  appear  that  while  the  general  form  of  the 
body  was  not  unlike  that  of  Menobranchus,  the  limbs  were  much 
larger,  and  must  have  carried  the  trunk  without  allowing  any  part  of 

*  See  the  author's  paper  on  DeTonian  Plants,  Joomal  of  the  Geological  Sodetj, 
vol.  xviii.,  p.  828. 
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it  to  touch  the  ground,  as  would  also  seem  to  have  been  the  case  horn 
the  footprints  found  in  the  Coal  formation  beds,  and  the  size  and  form 
of  the  toes  of  which  make  it  likely  that  they  belonged  to  this  animal. 

From  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  bones,  as  compared  with  those 
of  other  specimens  in  my  possession,  I  presume  that  this  individual 
was  three-fourths  grown,  and  I  doubt  if  its  total  length  much  ex- 
ceeded one  foot 

The  limb-bones,  though  thin- walled  and  often  crushed,  evidently 
had  broad  articulating  surfaces ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  fore-limbs  par- 
ticularly, were  large  and  strong  in  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
head  and  vertebral  column. 

The  large  size  of  the  fore  limb  I  suppose  to  have  been  related  to  a 
habit  of  walking  or  standing  in  shallow  water,  with  the  snout  in  the 
air,  in  the  manner  of  newts,  and  the  more  rapid  movements  of  the 
creature  were  probably  performed  by  the  tail.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  in  Hylonomus  the  proportions  of  the  limbs  were  reversed 
— ^the  hind  limbs  being  much  larger  than  the  fore  limbs. 

Dendrerpeton  Oweni,  Dawson. 

Among  the  reptilian  remains  found  in  erect  trees  at  the  South  Jog- 
gins,  there  have  occurred  several  portions  of  skeletons,  which,  from 
their  sculptured  cranial  bones,  plicated  teeth,  and  the  forms  of  their 
scales  and  limb-bones,  I  have  referred  to  the  genus  Dendrerpeton,  but 
to  individuals  of  much  smaller  size  than  the  full-grown  specimens  of 
D.  Acadianum  (Fig.  143). 

On  carefully  examining  these  specimens,  the  result  has  been  to 
establish  a  strong  probability  that  there  is  a  second  species  of  Dendrer- 
peton, smaller  than  D.  Acadianum,  and  differing  from  it  in  several 
points.  This  species  I  propose  to  name  D,  Oweni,  It  differs  from 
D.  Acadianum  in  the  following  particulars: — (1.)  Its  much  smaller 
size ;  (2.)  Its  long  and  hooked  teeth  (it  will  be  seen  that  these  teeth 
differ  very  markedly  in  their  proportions  and  form  from  those  of  the 
larger  species  represented  in  Fig.  142) ;  (3.)  The  greater  plication  of  the 
ivory  in  the  intermaxillary  teeth  (in  D,  Acadianum  these  teeth  are, 
on  the  outside,  simple  almost  to  the  base,  and  plicated  on  the  inner 
side,  while  in  this  species  they  are  plicated  all  around  like  the  inner 
maxillary  teeth) ;  (4.)  The  form  of  the  skull,  which  has  the  orbit 
larger  in  proportion,  and  is  also  shorter  and  broader.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  we  have  described  the  species  of  Hylonomus,  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  animal,  except  in  size,  differs  from  them  quite  as  widely 
as  docs  D,  Acadianum. 

The  distinctness  of  D.  Oweni  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
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I  possess  small  jaw-bones  of  Dendrerpelon,  about  the  size  of  those  of 
this  species,  but  having  the  teeth  similar  in  form  to  those  of  the  larger 
species ;  these  I  suppose  to  have  belonged  to  young  individuals. 

The  forms  of  the  jaw-bones  and  of  the  vertebra,  ribs,  scapular  bone, 
bones  of  the  limbs,  and  bony  scales,  indicate  that  in  general  form  this 
creature  was  not  far  removed  from  its  larger  relative.     The  hones  of 

Fig.  143. — Dendrerpetoa  Oiceni,  DawBon. 


ij)  Portion  or  cDtlcle  tbovlpg  bonij  ■nlei; 

entarged. 
{3)  Cuticle  or  potterlor  part  of  bod  r;  unnl 


the  foot,  represented  in  Fig.  143,  especially  deserve  attention.  This 
is  the  most  perfect  foot  of  Dendrcrpeton  hitherto  found ;  and  I  have 
enlarged  it  in  the  figure  in  order  more  distinctly  to  show  its  parts. 
It  presents  three  long  toes,  with  traces  of  a  smaller  one  at  each  side, 
BO  that  there  were  probably  five  in  all.  If  these  toes  be  compared 
with  the  footprints  on  the  slab  discovered  by  Dr  Harding,  represented 
in  Fig.  139,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  very  closely  correspond,  though 
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.the  toes  of  the  present  species  are  much  smaller.  The  footprints  are 
precisely  those  which  we  may  suppose  an  animal  of  the  size  of 
Dendrerpeton  Acadianum  would  have  made,  if,  as  the  bones  found 
render  in  every  way  probable,  this  larger  species  had  a  foot  similar  to 
that  of  D,  Oweni,  I  suppose,  for  this  reason,  that  these  footprints  are 
really  those  of  Dendrerpeton  Acadianum;  and  that  this  species 
continued  to  exist  from  the  time  of  the  Lower  Coal  measures  to  the 
period  when  those  higher  beds  of  the  series  in  which  its  bones  are 
found  at  the  Joggins  were  deposited. 

The  present  species  must  have  lived  in  the  same  places  with  its 
larger  relative ;  but  may  have  differed  somewhat  in  its  habits.  Its 
longer  and  sharper  teeth  may  have  been  better  suited  for  devouring 
worms,  larvae,  or  soft-skinned  fishes,  while  those  of  the  larger  Den- 
drerpeton were  better  adapted  to  deal  with  the  mailed  ganoids  of  the 
period,  or  with  those  smaller  reptiles  which  were  more  or  less  protected 
with  bony  or  homy  scales. 

In  one  of  my  earliest  explorations  of  the  reptile-bearing  stumps  of 
the  Joggins,  I  observed  on  some  of  the  surfaces  patches  of  a  shining 
black  substance,  which  on  minute  examination  proved  to  be  the 
remains  of  cuticle,  with  homy  scales  and  other  appendages.  The 
fragments  were  preserved;  but  I  found  it  impossible  to  determine 
with  certainty  to  which  of  the  species  whose  bones  occur  with  them 
they  belonged,  or  even  to  ascertain  the  precise  relations  of  the  several 
fragments  to  each  other.  I  therefore  merely  mentioned  them  in 
general  terms,  and  stated  my  belief  that  they  may  have  belonged  to 
the  species  of  Hyhnomus.  More  recently  other  specimens  have  been 
obtained,  which  enable  me  to  refer  these  specimens  in  part  to  the 
present  species  and  in  part  to  the  next  species,  Ht/hnomiis  LyelU, 
The  specimen  represented  in  Fig.  143,  I  believe,  for  reasons  stated  in 
my  memoir  already  referred  to,  to  be  the  skin  of  a  portion  of  the 
hinder  part  of  an  individual  of  the  present  species. 

Hylonomus  Lyelliy  Dawson. 

In  the  original  reptiliferous  tree  discovered  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  and  the 
writer  at  the  Joggins  in  1851,  there  were,  beside  the  bones  of  Den- 
drerpeton Acadianum^  some  small  elongated  vertebras,  evidently  of  a 
different  species.  These  were  first  detected  by  Prof.  Wyman  in  his 
examination  of  these  specimens,  and  were  figured,  but  not  named,  in 
the  notice  of  the  specimens  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society, 
vol.  ix.  In  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  Joggins,  I  obtained  from 
another  erect  stump  many  additional  remains  of  these  smaller  reptiles, 
and,  on  careful  comparison  of  the  specimens,  was  induced  to  refer 
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tbem  to  three  species,  all  apparently  generically  allied.  I  proposed 
for  them  the  generic  name  Hylonomus,  "  forest-dweller."  They  were 
described  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  for  1859,  with 
illustrations  of  the  teeth  and  other  characteristic  parts.*  The  smaller 
species  first  described  I  named  H.  Wymani;  the  next  in  size,  that  to 
which  this  article  refers,  and  which  was  represented  by  a  larger 
number  of  specimens,  1  adopted  as  the  iy^^  of  the  genus,  and  dedicated 
to  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  The  third  and  largest,  represented  only  by  a 
few  fragments  of  a  single  skeleton,  was  named  H,  aciedentatus. 

HyUmomua  Lyelli  was  an  animal  of  small  size.  Its  skull  is  about 
an  inch  in  length,  and  its  whole  body,  even  if,  as  was  likely,  furnished 
with  a  tail,  could  not  have  been  more  than  six  or  seven  inches  long. 
No  complete  example  of  its  skull  has  been  found.  The  bones  appear 
to  have  been  thin  and  easily  separable ;  and  even  when  they  remain 
together,  are  so  much  crushed  as  to  render  the  shape  of  the  skull  not 
easily  discernible.  They  are  smooth  on  the  outer  surface  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  under  a  lens  show  only  delicate  uneven  striae  and  minute 
dots.  They  are  more  dense  and  hard  than  those  of  Dendrerpeton^  and 
the  bone-cells  are  more  elongated  in  form.  The  bones  of  the  snout 
would  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  elongated  and  narrow.  A 
specimen  in  my  possession  shows  the  parietal  and  occipital  bones,  or 
the  greater  part  of  them,  united,  and  retaining  their  form.  We  learn 
from  them  that  the  brain-case  was  rounded,  and  that  there  was  a 
parietal  foramen.  There  would  seem  also  to  have  been  two  occipital 
condyles.  Several  well-preserved  specimens  of  the  maxillary  and 
mandibular  bones  have  been  obtained.  They  are  smooth,  or  nearly 
so,  like  those  of  the  skull,  and  are  furnished  with  numerous  sharp 
conical  teeth,  anchylosed  to  the  jaw,  in  a  partial  groove  formed  by  the 
outer  ridge  of  the  bone.  In  the  anterior  part  of  the  lower  jaw  there 
is  a  group  of  teeth  larger  than  the  others.  The  intermaxillary  bone 
has  not  been  observed.  The  total  number  of  teeth  in  each  ramus  of 
the  lower  jaw  was  about  forty,  and  the  number  in  each  maxillary  bone 
about  Uiirty.  The  teeth  are  perfectly  simple,  hollow  within,  and  with 
very  fine  radiating  tubes  of  ivory.  The  vertebrae  have  the  bodies 
cylindrical  or  hour-glass  shaped,  covered  with  a  thin,  hard,  bony  plate, 
and  having  within  a  cavity  of  the  form  of  two  cones,  attached  by  the 
apices.  The  ribs  are  long,  curved,  and  at  the  proximal  end  have  a 
shoulder  and  neck.  They  are  hollow,  with  thin  hard  bony  walls. 
The  anterior  limb,  judging  from  the  fragments  procured,  seems  to 
have  been  slender,  with  long  toes,  four  or  possibly  five  in  number. 
The  posterior  limb  was  longer  and  stronger,  and  attached  to  a  pelvis 

*  JoihimI  of  Geological  Society,  toL  xtI. 
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80  large  and  broad  as  to  give  the  impression  that  the  creature  enlarged 
considerably  in  size  toward  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body,  and 
that  it  may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sitting  erect  The  thigh  bone 
is  well  formed,  with  a  distinct  head  and  trochanter,  and  the  lower 
extremity  flattened  and  moulded  into  two  articulating  surfaces  for  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  the  fragments  of  which  show  that  they  were  much 
shorter.  The  toes  of  the  hind  feet  have  been  seen  only  in  detached 
joints.  They  seem  to  have  been  thicker  than  those  of  the  fore  foot 
Detached  vertebrae,  which  seem  to  be  caudal,  have  been  found,  but 
the  length  of  the  tail  is  unknown.  The  limb  bones  are  usually  some- 
what crushed  and  flattened,  especially  at  their  articular  extremities, 
and  this  seems  to  have  led  to  the  error  of  supposing  that  this  flattened 
form  was  their  normal  condition;  there  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  it  is  merely  an  effect  of  pressure.  The  limb  bones  present  in 
cross  section  a  wall  of  dense  bone  with  elongated  bone-cells,  sur- 
rounding a  cavity  now  filled  with  brown  calc-spar,  and  originally 
occupied  with  cartilage  or  marrow.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in 
the  skeleton  of  this  creature  than  the  contrast  between  the  perfect  and 
beautiful  forms  of  its  bones,  and  their  imperfectly  ossified  condition, — 
a  circumstance  which  raises  the  question  whether  these  specimens  may 
not  represent  the  young  of  some  reptile  of  larger  size. 

The  dermal  covering  of  this  animal  is  represented  in  part  by  oval 
bony  scales,  which  are  so  constantly  associated  with  its  bones  that  I 
can  have  no  doubt  that  they  belonged  to  it,  being,  perhaps,  the  clothing 
of  its  lower  or  abdominal  parts  ;  while  above,  it  was  probably  clad  in 
the  beautiful  scsdy  covering  represented  in  Fig.  144,*  and  which  shows 
that  the  creature,  while  probably  clad  with  bony  scales  below,  had 
on  its  back  an  array  of  scaly  and  spiny  ornaments  comparable  with 
those  of  any  modem  reptile.  The  bony  scales  differ  in  form  from 
those  of  Dendrerpeton ;  they  are  also  much  thicker.  On  the  inner 
side  they  are  concave,  with  a  curved  ledge  or  thickened  border  at  one 
edge.     On  the  outer  side  they  present  concentric  lines  of  growth. 

The  only  specimens  >\  liich  afford  much  information  as  to  the  general 
form  of  Hylonomus  Lyelli  are  those  represented  in  Fig.  144.  The  first 
is  the  original  specimen  from  which  I  described  the  species  in  the 

*  Description  of  Fig.  144. 

(a)  Skeleton  in  matrix,  showing  Jaws,  ribs,  (/)  Bones  of  foot ;  enlarged.' 

vertebras,  pelvis,  and  bones  of  limbs.  {g)  Parietal  bones,  showing  foramen;  enlarged. 

(6)  Portion  of  skeleton  in  matrix,  showing  (A)  Vertebra;  enlarged, 

vertebrte  and  limb  bones.  (J)  Ribs;  enlarged. 

(e)  Portion  of  maxilla  with  teeth;  enlarged.  (Ji)  Bony  scale;  enlarged. 

id)  Cross  sections  of  teeth ;  enlarged.  {I)  Portion  of  scaly  cuticle. 

(e)  Anterior  end  of  mandible  with  teeth ;  (m  to  a)  Homy  scales,  brisUei,  tuberclei,  and 
enlarged.  other  appendages  of  the  aame;  mag. 
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Fig.  141 Hylonoimu  Ljitlli,  Dawson. 
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paper  already  referred  to.  The  bones  being  small  and  of  dark  colour, 
are  not  very  conspicuous,  and  many  of  them  are  broken,  but  many 
are  beautifully  perfect ;  and  even  those  which  are  removed  have  left 
very  distinct  moulds  of  their  form  in  the  fine-grained  matrix.  In  the 
figure  I  have  carefully  traced  their  outlines  in  their  natural  position, 
with  the  exception  of  the  maxillary  bone  and  mandible,  which  are 
removed  from  their  place  in  the  matrix,  to  bring  the  whole  into  a 
more  compact  form.  The  specimen  also  shows,  in  addition  to  the 
bones  delineated,  many  fragments  of  the  skull  and  scapular  bones, 
crushed  in  such  a  manner  that  their  forms  cannot  be  distinguished. 
The  specimen  shows  remains  of  thirty  vertebrae,  of  which  four  appear 
to  belong  to  the  neck,  and  the  rest  are  probably  nearly  all  dorsal  and 
lumbar.  Of  about  twenty  ribs  more  or  less  complete  fragments 
remain.  The  fore  limb  is  represented  only  by  the  impression  of  a 
humerus,  but  other  bones  which  may  have  belonged  to  it  are  scattered 
elsewhere  on  the  stone.  The  pelvis  is  nearly  entire,  though  crushed 
and  flattened.  One  thigh  bone  remains  tolerably  perfecti  and  beside 
it  lie  the  tibia  and  a  part  of  the  fibula,  with  several  bones  of  the  foot. 
The  dimensions  of  these  parts  are  as  follow  : — 


Length  of  maxillary 

.     0*7  inch. 

„          mandible 

.     0-7     „ 

„          longest  rib  (chord)  . 

.     0-6    „ 

„          humerus 

.     0-5    „ 

„          femur 

.     0-7     „ 

„          tibia        .         .         .         . 

.     0-45  „ 

„          principal  bone  of  pelvis    . 

.     0-7     „ 

The  other  specimen  above  referred  to  shows  the  bones  of  the  trunk, 
and  part  of  those  of  the  hind  and  fore  limb,  of  a  small  individual, 
nearly  in  their  natural  position,  and  is  remarkably  instructive,  as  giving 
some  idea  of  the  general  form  of  the  trunk.  It  shows  the  humerus 
and  radius  and  ulna  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation,  with  a  frag- 
ment of  the  scapula.  About  thirteen  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebras  can 
be  made  out,  nearly  in  their  natural  position ;  and  there  are  remains 
of  five  of  the  ribs.  The  hind  limb  is  represented  by  fragments  of  the 
femur,  tibia,  and  fibula. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  remains  thus  described,  that  we  have  in 
Hylonomua  LyeUi  an  animal  of  lacertian  form,  with  large  and  stout 
hind  limbs,  and  somewhat  smaller  fore  limbs,  capable  of  walking  and 
running  on  land ;  and  though  its  vertebrae  were  imperfectly  ossified 
externally,  yet  the  outer  walls  were  sufficiently  strong,  and  their 
articulation  sufficiently  firm,  to  have  enabled  the  creature  to  erect 
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itself  on  its  hind  limbs,  or  to  leap.  They  were  certainly  proportionally 
larger  and  much  more  firmly  knit  than  those  of  Dendrerpeton.  Further, 
the  ribs  were  long  and  much  curved,  and  imply  a  respiration  of  a 
higher  character  than  that  of  modem  batrachians,  and  consequently 
a  more  highly  vitalized  muscular  system.  If  to  these  structural  points 
we  add  the  somewhat  rounded  skull,  indicating  a  large  brain,  we  have 
before  us  a  creature  which,  however  puzzling  in  its  affinities  when 
anatomically  considered,  is  clearly  not  to  be  ranked  as  low  in  the 
scale  of  creation  as  modem  tailed  batrachians,  or  even  as  the  frogs 
and  toads.  We  must  add  to  these  also,  as  important  points  of  differ- 
ence, the  bony  scales  with  which  it  was  armed  below,  and  the  ornate 
apparatus  of  homy  appendages  with  which  it  was  clad  above.  These 
last,  as  described  above,  and  illustrated  in  Fig.  144,  show  that  this  little 
animal  was  not  a  squalid,  slimy  dweller  in  mud,  like  Menobranchus 
and  its  allies,  but  rather  a  beautiful  and  sprightly  tenant  of  the 
Coal  formation  thickets,  vying  in  brilliancy,  and  perhaps  in  colouring, 
with  the  insects  which  it  pursued  and  devoured.  Remains  of  as  many 
as  eight  or  ten  individuals  have  been  obtained  from  three  erect 
SigillaricB,  indicating  that  these  creatures  were  quite  abundant,  as 
well  as  active  and  terrestrial  in  their  mode  of  life. 

With  respect  to  the  affinities  of  this  species,  I  think  it  is  abundantly 
manifest  that  it  presents  no  close  relationship  with  any  reptile  hitherto 
discovered  in  the  Carboniferous  system,  and  that  it  presents  characters 
partly  allying  it  to  the  newts  and  other  batrachians,  and  partly  to  the 
tme  reptiles.  The  stmctures  of  the  skull,  and  of  some  points  in  the 
vertebrae,  certainly  resemble  those  of  batrachians ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  well- developed  ribs,  evidently  adapted  to  enlarge  the  chest 
in  respiration,  the  broad  pelvis,  and  the  cutaneous  covering,  are  unex- 
ampled in  modem  batrachians,  and  assimilate  the  creature  to  the  true 
lizards.  I  have  already,  in  my  original  description  above  quoted, 
expressed  my  belief  that  Hylonomus  may  have  had  lacertian  affinities, 
but  I  do  not  desire  to  speak  positively  in  this  matter ;  and  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  stating  the  following  alternatives  as  to  the  probable 
relations  of  these  animals : — (1.)  They  may  have  been  tme  reptiles  of 
low  type,  and  with  batrachian  tendencies.  (2.)  They  may  have  been 
representatives  of  a  new  family  of  batrachians,  exhibiting  in  some 
points  lacertian  affinities.  (3.)  They  may  have  been  the  young  of 
some  larger  reptile,  too  large  and  vigorous  to  be  entrapped  in  the  pit- 
falls presented  by  the  hollow  Sigillaria  stumps,  and  in  its  adult  state 
losing  the  batrachian  peculiarities  apparent  in  the  young.  Whichever 
of  these  views  we  may  adopt,  the  fact  remains,  tiiat  in  the  structare 
of  this  curious  little  creature  we  have  peculiarities  both  batrachian 
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and  lacertian,  in  so  far  as  our  experience  of  modem  animals  is  con- 
cerned. It  would,  however,  accord  with  observed  facts  in  relation 
to  other  groups  of  extinct  animals,  that  the  primitive  batrachians  of 
the  Coal  period  should  embrace  in  their  structures  points  in  after  times 
restricted  to  the  true  reptiles.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  equally 
accord  with  such  facts  that  the  first-bom  of  lacertians  should  lean 
toward  a  lower  type,  by  which  they  may  have  been  preceded.  My 
present  impression  is,  that  they  may  constitute  a  separate  family  or 
order,  to  which  I  would  give  the  name  of,MiGROSAURiA,  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  allied,  on  the  one  hand,  to  certain  of  the  humbler 
lizards,  as  the  Oecko  or  Agama,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  tailed 
batrachians. 

It  is  likely  that  Hyhnomus  Lyelli  was  less  aquatic  in  its  habits 
than  Dendrerpeton.  Its  food  consisted,  apparently,  of  insects  and 
similar  creatures.  The  teeth  would  indicate  this,  and  near  its  bones 
there  are  portions  of  coprolite  containing  remains  of  insects  and 
myriapods.  It  probably  occasionally  fell  a  prey  to  Dendrerpeton^  as 
bones,  which  may  have  belonged  either  to  young  individuals  of  this 
species  or  to  its  smaller  congener  H,  Wymani^  are  found  in  larger 
coprolites,  which  may  be  referred  with  probability  to  Dendrerpeton 
Acadianum. 

Hyhnomus  Aciedentatus,  Dawson. 

This  species  is  founded  on  a  single  imperfect  specimen  obtained  by 
me  at  the  Joggins  in  1859,  and  described  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society,  vol.  xvi.  In  size,  H.  aciedentatus  was  about  twice 
as  large  as  the  species  last  described.  Its  teeth  are  very  different  in 
form.  Those  on  the  maxillary  and  lower  jaw  are  stout  and  short, 
placed  in  a  close  and  even  series  on  the  inner  side  of  a  ridge  or  plate 
of  bone.  Viewed  from  the  side  they  are  of  a  spatulate  form,  and 
present  a  somewhat  broad  edge  at  top,  as  in  Fig.  145.  Viewed  in 
the  opposite  direction,  they  are  seen  to  be  very  thick  in  a  direction 
transverse  to  that  of  the  jaw,  and  are  wedge-shaped.  There  are 
about  forty  on  each  side  of  the  mandible,  and  about  thirty  on  each 
maxillary. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  previous  paper,  I  have  ascertained 
that  the  intermaxillary  bones  bore  teeth  of  a  peculiar  form.  They 
are  larger  than  the  others,  thick  and  coming  to  a  blunt  point,  which 
is  seamed  with  longitudinal  and  slightly  spiral  ridges.  This  singular 
tooth  must  have  been  a  most  efficient  instmmcnt  for  crushing  and 
penetrating  the  coats  of  cmstaceans  and  insects,  or  the  bony  armour 
of  the  smaller  ganoid  fishes.     Remains  exist  at  the  extremity  of  the 
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lower  JBw,  which  show  that  a  few  teeth  there  also  were  larger  than 
the  others,  bat  whether  thej  differed  in  form  cannot  be  determined. 
The  pulp  cavity  of  the  teeth  is  less  extensive  in  proportion  than  in  B. 
Lydli,  and  the  atnicture  in  the  cross  section  is  simple,  showing  merely 
radiating  ivory  tubes. 

Fig.  14& — BjfiOHtimiu  adedaitatiu,  DawMD. 


(a)  KuUUrr  booe  1  entuged. 
(&}  Mudltile;  oilugsd. 
(o)  T«Ihi  iDi«iiiB*d,  alii>wlag  trvai  mi  iii» 
TloT  of  ordinary  tooth  ind   grooTod 


(d)  SMtlaii  or  tooth)  iMfnl«*d. 
(cj  Sml«;  nUDHl  du  ud  macnll 
U)  PoItIc  boH  (T);  utunl  riM. 


The  remains  of  H.  aciedentatus  are  too  scanty  to  warrant  much 
certun  inference  as  to  its  form.  Its  Tertebne  would  seem  to  have 
resembled  those  of  /f.  LyelU,  but  to  have  been  elongated  and  more 
thoroughly  osufied.  Its  ribs  are  similar  in  form  and  proportion  to 
those  of  die  last-named  species.  A  pelvic  bone  and  some  detached 
phalangial  bones,  as  well  as  very  fragmentary  limb  bones,  wonld 
indicate  that  its  limbs  were  well  developed.  Its  external  scales  ara 
umilar  to  those  of  the  last  species,  but  lai^r,  and  a  few  fragments  of 
skin  show  scales  and  appendages  smilar  to  those  of  H.  I^tHi,  bnt  of 
greater  dimanfljons.     llie  microscopic  structare  of  its  bone  ii  also 
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similar  to  that  in  the  last  species.  No  doubt  a  more  perfect  specimen 
would  show  many  points  of  difference  between  these  species,  not  now 
appreciable ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  very  different  form  of  the  teeth 
is  a  sufficient  distinction.  In  H,  LyeUi  these  are  conical  and  pointed. 
In  the  present  species  they  are  of  a  peculiar  wedge  shape — their 
diameter  transversely  to  the  jaw  being  the  greatest  at  the  base,  while 
at  the  top  they  are  sharpened  to  an  edge.  The  peculiar  form  of  the 
intermaxillary  teeth  may  also  serve  as  a  distinctive  character,  though 
those  of  H.  Lyelli  are  not  yet  known.  The  form  of  the  vertebras 
would  further  seem  to  indicate  different  proportions  of  body.  On  the 
whole,  while  this  species  is  in  all  probability  generically  related  to 
the  last,  it  is  certainly  specifically  distinct.  Its  habits  and  food  may 
have  been  similar,  but  its  dental  apparatus  was  stronger  and  more 
formidable. 

Hylonomus  Wymani^  Dawson. 

This  is  the  species  of  Hylonomus  originally  detected  by  Professor 
Wyman  in  the  specimens  brought  from  the  Joggins  by  Sir  C.  Lyell 
and  myself.  Remains  of  several  additional  individuals  have  since 
been  found,  but  no  skeleton  approaching  to  completeness.  I  shall 
describe  this,  the  most  diminutive  of  the  reptiles  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
coal,  with  the  aid  of  the  fragments  represented  in  Fig.  146,  most  of 
which  are  almost  microscopic  in  size. 

Fig.  146. — Hylonomus  Wymani^  Dawson. 


mm. 


lC»?Ir3 


(a)  Mandible  and  maxilla ;  nat.  size.  (/)  Bones  of  limb  and  pelvis ;  nat.  size  and  mag. 

\h,  c,  d)  Portions  of  the  same ;  magnified.  {g)  Bones  of  foot ;  enlarged. 

(«)  Rib;  nat.  size  and  magnified.  (A)  Scales;  enlarged. 

(t)  Vcrtebree ;  nat.  size  and  magnified. 

The  skull  seems  to  have  been  much  of  the  same  form  as  in  Hylonomus 
LyeUi,  but  very  thin  and  delicate,  so  that  all  the  specimens  hitherto 
found  are  crushed  and  fragmentary.  The  maxillary  and  mandibular 
bones  are  furnished  with  teeth  which  are  bluntly  conical  in  form,  and 
in  the  latter  bone  seem  to  be  confined  to  its  front  part,  or  to  be  very 
small  posteriorly.  They  are  thus  much  fewer  in  number  than  in  the 
species  last  named.     I  have  been  able  to  make  out  only  twenty-two 
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in  the  lower  jaw,  and  they  are  alternately  large  and  small,  as  if  replaced 
in  this  manner  as  worn  out.  Their  structure  is  of  the  same  simple 
character  as  in  the  other  species  of  Hylonomus,  and  they  have  large 
pulp  cavities. 

The  vertebrae  of  this  species  are  singular  and  characteristic.  The 
bodies  are  elongated  and  hour-glass  shaped,  with  an  internal  cavity 
of  the  same  form  filled  with  calc-spar,  and  probably  once  occupied  by 
cartilage.  They  have,  in  the  dorsal  region  at  least,  strong  articulating 
and  lateral  processes,  and  were  furnished  with  numerous  delicate  ribs. 
In  one  of  my  specimens  as  many  as  thirty-eight  of  these  little  vertebrte 
may  be  seen  lying  together,  and  many  of  them  attached  to  each  other. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  body  was  long  and  slender.  It  was 
furnished  with  limbs  similar  to  those  of  H.  LyelUj  but  of  course 
smaller.  The  pelvis  is  of  the  same  expanded  form  with  that  of  the 
last  species,  and  a  pair  of  fore- feet  lying  together  on  one  slab  show 
the  remains  of  four  slender  toes.  The  bones  of  the  limbs  are  very 
delicate  and  thin- walled.  The  bony  scales  are  oval,  and  similar  to 
those  of  the  other  species  of  the  genus,  but  very  small. 

In  length,  Hylonomus  Wymani  could  not  have  exceeded  four  or 
five  inches,  including  the  tail.  It  may  indeed  be  questioned  whether 
this  little  creature  was  not  the  young  of  one  of  the  other  species. 
The  form  of  the  vertebrae  and  teeth  would,  however,  prevent  us 
firom  supposing  that  it  stood  in  this  relation  to  H.  LyelU.  To  H, 
adedentatm  it  bears  a  stronger  resemblance  in  these  respects,  though 
not  sufficient  to  render  specific  identity  probable ;  and  the  occurrence 
of  so  many  specimens  of  the  smaller  species,  without  any  of  inter- 
mediate size,  renders  it  likely  that  it  did  not  attain  to  any  greater 
dimensions. 

Hylonomus  Wymani  probably  fed  on  insects  and  larvte,  and  searched 
for  these  among  the  vegetable  debris  of  the  coal  swamps,  which  would 
afford  to  a  little  creature  like  this  abundant  shelter.  It  occasionally 
fell  a  prey  to  its  larger  reptilian  contemporaries ;  for  quantities  of  its 
tiny  bones  occur  in  coprolitic  masses,  probably  attributable  to  Den- 
drerpeton.  It  is  interesting  to  find  reptilian  life  represented  at  this 
early  period,  not  only  by  large  and  formidable  species,  but  by  diminu- 
tive forms,  comparable  with  the  smallest  lizards  and  newts  of  the 
modem  world.  The  fact  is  parallel  with  that  of  the  occurrence  of 
several  small  mammalian  species  in  the  mesozoic  beds.  It  will  be 
still  more  significant  in  this  respect  if  the  species  of  Hylonomus  should 
be  found  to  be  truly  lacertian  rather  than  batrachian. 


THB  CASBOHIFEBOUS  EYBTEH. 


Eylerpelon  Dawtom,  Owen. 
In  the  more  or  Igbb  laminated  material  which  fills  the  interior  ol 
the  erect  trees  of  the  Joggiaa,  it  often  happens  that  the  more  distinctly 
separable  surfaces  are  stained  with  ferruginous  or  coaly  matter,  or 
with  fine  clay,  bo  that  the  fossils  which  occur  on  these  surfaces,  and 
which  would  otherwise  be  more  aviulable  than  those  in  more  compact 
material,  ore  rendered  so  obscure  as  readily  to  escape  ohserration. 
This  was  unfortnnately  the  case  with  one  of  the  moat  interesting 
specimens  contained  in  the  last  of  these  trees  which  I  bod  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine.  It  consisted  of  the  detached  bones  of  a  reptile 
scattered  over  a  surface  so  blurred  and  attuned  that  they  escaped  my 
notice  until  most  of  them  were  lost ;  and  I  was  able  to  secure  only  a 
jaw  bone  and  fragments  of  the  sknll,  with  a  few  of  the  other  bones. 
On  these  fragments  Professor  Owen  founded  the  genua  HylerpeUm 
and  the  species  named  at  the  head  of  this  article.  His  description  is 
as  follows  {Fig.  147)  :— 


(a)  Handlble  mi  poitloD  of  cnuiLnl  bone; 

(A)  Fngmeiit  ormfcilllA,  Ali(»«lnBlftTgeruidimii]lei  totttb. 

{c)  Tooth  enUrged,  sbowlnff  palp  cavity. 

(i^  Section  of  tooth;  mugaiaed. 

"This  specimen  consists  of  the  left  ramus  of  a  lower  jaw,  which 
h^  been  dislocated  from  the  crushed  head,  of  which  the  foro  end  of 
the  left  premaxillary  is  preserved,  terminating  near  the  middle  of  the 
series  of  the  teeth  of  the  more  advanced  mandible.  A  fragment  of 
the  left  maxillary,  which  has  been  separated  from  the  premaxillary, 
overlaps  the  binder  mandibular  teetii.  llie  fore  part  of  the  mandible 
is  wanting.  The  teeth  in  the  remuning  part  are  larger  and  fewer, 
in  proportion  to  the  jawbone,  than  in  Hyhmomus  or  DendrerpeUm, 
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They  have  thicker  and  more  obtusely  terminated  crowns ;  they  are 
close- set  where  the  series  is  complete  at  the  fore  part  of  the  jaw,  and 
their  base  appears  to  have  been  anchylosed  to  shallow  depressions  on 
the  alveolar  surface.  The  shape  of  what  is  preserved  of  the  upper 
jaw  affords  the  only  evidence,  and  not  very  decisively,  that  the  present 
fossil  is  not  part  of  a  fish.  It  inclines  the  balance,  however,  to  the 
reptilian  side ;  and,  accepting  such  indication  of  the  class-relations  of 
the  fossil,  it  must  be  referred  to  a  genus  of  Eeptilia  distinct  from  those 
it  is  associated  with  in  the  Nova  Scotian  coal,  and  for  which  genus  I 
would  suggest  the  term  Hylerpeton. 

'*  A  small  part  of  the  external  surface  of  the  dentary  bone  shows  a 
longitudinally  wrinkled  and  striate  or  fibrous  character.  The  outer 
bony  wall,  broken  away  from  the  hinder  half  of  the  dentary,  shows  a 
large  cavity,  now  occupied  by  a  fine  greyish  matrix,  with  a  smooth 
surface,  the  bony  wall  of  which  cavity  has  been  thin  and  compact. 
We  have  here  the  mark  of  incomplete  ossification,  like  that  in  the 
skeleton  of  Archegosaurus,  The  crushed  fore  part  of  the  right  dentary 
bone,  with  remains  of  a  few  teeth,  is  below  the  left  dentary,  and  ex- 
emplifies a  similar  structure.  The  teeth  slightly  diminish,  though 
more  in  breadth  than  length,  towards  the  fore  part  of  the  series  :  here 
there  are  nine  teeth  in  an  alveolar  extent  of  ten  millimetres,  or  nearly 
five  lines.  The  base  of  the  teeth  is  longitudinally  fissured,  but  the 
fissures  do  not  extend  upon  the  exserted  crown.  In  their  general 
characters,  the  teeth  manifest  at  least  as  close  a  resemblance  to  those 
of  OanocepJicUa  as  of  Lacertia  or  any  higher  group  of  RepHUa  ;  whilst 
their  mode  of  implantation,  with  the  structure  and  sculpturing  of  the 
bone,  weigh  in  favour  of  its  relations  to  the  lower  aud  earlier  order 
of  the  cold-blooded  Vertebrates." 

I  can  add  to  the  above  description  only  a  few  facts  obtained  from 
careful  examination  of  other  fragments  imbedded  in  the  matrix.  One 
of  these  is  a  portion  of  a  maxillary  bone.  It  has  teeth  similar  to  those 
of  the  lower  jaw  in  form,  but  the  last  but  one  is  twice  the  size  of  the 
others,  and  seems  to  have  been  implanted  in  a  deep  socket.  All  of 
the  teeth  have  large  pulp  cavities,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  ivory 
is  marked  with  slight  furrows  which  are  represented  by  ridges  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  stony  matter  filling  the  pulp  cavities.  The  ivory 
of  the  teeth,  however,  which  is  very  much  coarser  than  that  of  the 
species  of  Hylonomus,  presents  in  the  cross  section  a  simple  structure 
of  radiating  tubes.  The  surface  of  the  cranial  bones,  of  which  some 
fragments  remain,  is  marked  in  the  same  striate  manner  alluded  to 
above  by  Professor  Owen.  The  microscopic  structure  of  the  bone  is 
much  coarser  than  that  of  Hyhnomus  or  Dendrerpeiorij  the  cells  being 
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larger  and  in  eome  portions  leas  eloagatod.  That  the  creature  had 
Btont  ribs  is  shown  b^  some  fragments  of  these  bones,  but  the  vertebne 
are  represented  only  by  a  few  bodies  of  small  rela^ve  size  and  perhaps 
caudal.  On  the  same  surface  were  found  the  bones  of  a  foot  It  is 
of  small  uze  relatively  to  the  head,  and  was  probably  for  swimming 
rather  than  walking.  A  few  ovate  bony  scales  were  found  with  the 
bones,  and  probably  belonged  to  this  species. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  certain  that  HyUrpeton  must  have  been 
genericatly  distinct  from  the  other  reptiles  found  with  it,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  of  more  aquatic  habits,  swimming  rather  than 
walking,  and  feeding  principally  on  fish.  More  perfect  specimens 
would,  however,  be  required  in  order  to  warrant  any  decided  statement 
on  these  subjects.  It  is  possible,  as  suggested  by  ProU  Owen,  that 
the  affinities  of  the  animal  may  be  with  Arehegotaurus  rather  than 
with  any  of  the  other  coal  reptiles;  but  I  confess  that  my  present 
impression  is,  that  it  tends  rather  toward  the  genus  Sylonomut.  It 
may  possibly  be  a  link  of  connexion  between  the  Microsauria  and  the 
Arch^ffosauria. 

Eotaurm  Acadiartua,  Marsh. 

Pig   148  — SiOTunu  AtnihoHUt.,  Mmh      Tw  rtrtiirrr  —Natl 


Beside  tlic  species  above  described,  Mr  0.  C.  Marsh,  in  1861,' 
added  a  new  animal  to  the  Joggiiis  rejitilian  fauna — the  Eoaaurut 
Acadianua.  The  species  ia  founded  on  two  large  biconcave  vertebrsB, 
in  many  respects  resembling  those  of  Ickthyosaum,  and  indicating 

•  The  ram»in8  ware  discovorad  in  1855,  though  not  pablished  till  1861. 
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a  reptile  of  greater  size  than  any  hitherto  discovered  in  the  coal, 
probably  of  aquatic  habits,  and  possibly  allied  to  the  great  Enaliosaurs 
or  sea-lizards  of  the  mesozoic  rocks.  The  specimen  was  found  in  a 
bed  of  shale  belonging  to  Group  XXVI.  of  my  Joggins  section,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Middle  Coal  measures,  and  about  800  feet  above  the 
bed  which  has  afforded  the  remains  described  in  previous  sections. 
The  beds  belong  to  one  of  those  intervals  of  shallow  water  deposition 
of  sediment  which  separate  the  groups  of  coal  beds ;  and  on  one  of 
them  I  found  some  years  ago  the  footprints  of  Dendrerpeton, 

The  vertebrae  of  Eosaurus  have  been  fully  and  ably  described  by 
Mr  Marsh  in  Silliraan's  JoumaL  Agassiz  and  Wyman  regard  their 
affinities  as  enaliosaurian.  Huxley  suggests  the  possibility,  founded 
on  his  recent  discovery  of  Anthracosaurus  Russelli,  that  there  may 
have  been  Labyrinthodont  Batrachians  in  the  Coal  period  with  such 
vertebrse.  However  this  may  be,  if  the  vertebrae  were  caudal,  as  sup- 
posed by  Mr  Marsh,  since  they  are  about  2^  inches  in  diameter,  they 
would  indicate  a  gigantic  aquatic  reptile,  furnished  with  a  powerful 
swimming  tail,  and  no  doubt  with  apparatus  for  the  capture  and 
destruction  of  its  prey,  comparable  with  that  of  Ichthyosaurus, 

Pupa  Vetusta,  Dawson. 

This,  the  first  known  representative  of  palaeozoic  land  snails,  so 
closely  resembles  the  modern  "  chrysalis  shells  "  of  the  genus  Pupa, 
that  I  have  not  thought  it  desirable  to  refer  it  to  a  different  genus, 
though  the  name  Dendropupa  has  been  proposed  by  Prof.  Owen. 
Mr  J.  S.  Jeffreys,  and  other  eminent  conchologists  who  have  seen  the 
shell,  concur  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  true  Pupa  ;  so  that  this  genus, 
and  that  mentioned  in  the  next  section,  like  Lingula  and  Nautilus^ 
extend  from  the  palaeozoic  period  to  modem  times. 

It  may  be  described  as  a  cylindrical  shell,  tapering  to  the  apex,  with 
a  shining  surface,  marked  with  longitudinal  rounded  ridges.  The 
whorls  are  eight  or  nine,  rounded,  and  the  width  of  each  whorl  is 
about  half  the  diameter  of  the  shell.  The  aperture  is  rather  longer 
than  broad;  but  is  usually  somewhat  distorted  by  pressui*e.  The 
margin  of  the  lip  is  somewhat  regularly  rounded,  and  is  reflected  out- 
ward. There  are  no  teeth,  but  a  slight  indication  of  a  ridge  or  ridges 
on  the  pillar  lip,  which  may,  however,  be  accidental.  Length  3-10th8 
of  an  inch,  or  a  little  more.  It  was  first  recognised  by  Dr  Gould  of 
Boston,  in  specimens  obtained  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  and  the  writer  in  1851, 
in  an  erect  Sigillaria,  contjuning  bones  of  reptiles,  at  the  Joggins. 

This  little  shell  is  remarkable,  not  merely  for  its  great  antiquity,  but 
also  because  it  is  separated  by  so  wide  an  interval  of  time  from 
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other  known  species  of  ita  race,  there  being,  with  the  exception  of  the 
next  Bpeciea,  no  other  Pulmonate  known  until  we  reach  the  Porbeck 
beds,  and  no  other  trne  land  snail  until  we  reach  the  Tertiarjr. 
Pig.  llS—Aipa  Vetutta,  D&wmd. 


(a)  NstanlilM.  (»)  EoUrgsd.  (e)  Apu  mlugad.  (>!}  Sculptors;  mignlBad. 

In  the  section  of  the  South  Joggina  I  have  noticed  the  occurrence 
of  Pupa  Vettista  in  another  bed  1217  feet  below  that  above  mentioned. 
It  belongs  to  group  6  of  the  section,  and  is  between  coals  37  and  38 
of  Logan's  sectional  list.  It  is  a  layer  of  gray  indurated  clay,  with  a 
slightly  nodular  structure,  and  in  some  places  becoming  black  and 
carbonaceous,  and  containing  leaflets  of  ferns,  Trigonocarpa,  etc.  The 
shells  occur  very  abundantly  in  a  thickness  of  about  two  inches.  They 
have  been  imbedded  entire ;  but  most  of  them  have  been  crushed  and 
flattened  by  pressure.  They  occur  in  all  stages  of  growth ;  the  young 
being,  as  is  idways  the  cose  in  such  shells,  very  different  in  general 
form  from  the  adults.  This  bed  is  evidently  a  layer  of  mud  deposited 
in  a  pond  or  creek,  or  at  the  mouth  of  a  amdl  stream  in  shallow  water. 
In  modem  swamps  multitudes  of  shells  occur  in  such  places;  aud  it 
is  remarkable  that  in  this  case  land  shells  should  alone  be  found, 
without  any  trace  of  aquatic  molluscs.  The  shells  which  occur  in 
this  bed  are  filled  with  the  surrounding  sediment.  Those  which  occur 
in  the  erect  StgiUaria,  on  the  other  hand,  except  when  they  are 
crushed  and  flattened,  are  filled  with  a  deposit  of  brown  calc-spar.  I 
infer  from  this  that  the  latter,  when  buried,  conUuned  the  animals,  and 
consequently  that  these  lived  or  sheltered  themselves  in  the  hollow 
trees,  as  is  the  habit  of  many  modem  land  snails. 
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ZoniCes  [Conulua)  prucut,  Carpenter. 
In  tbe  summer  of  1866  I  made  some  excavations  in  the  bed  above 
mentioned,  and  disinterred  great  numbers  of  the  shells  of  the  l^pa. 
My  object  was  to  find  other  remains  if  possible ;  and  I  was  rewarded 
with  the  discovery  of  another  little  land  shell,  which  my  friend  Dr 
P.  P.  Carpenter  has  described  under  the  above  name  (Fig.  150).*  It 
Fig.  150.— Contiiiu  priKiw,  Carpeoter. 


;  enlarged  13  dluneterB-  (b)  Bcolptan ;  DugnUled. 

is  quite  different  from  the  Pupa,  being  snail-like  in  fonn,  with  a  wide 
aperture  and  a  very  thin  shell,  sculptured  on  the  surface  in  a  different 
way.  The  sub-genus  Gonulua  is  a  subdivision  of  the  old  genus  Ueiix, 
and  is  a  group  of  modem  snails,  sometimes  included  in  the  genus 
Zonitea,  I  may  add  that  in  the  collections  made  in 
fragments  which  may  indicate  the  existence  of  at  least 
snail,  but  not  sufficient  for  description. 

Xylobiua  Sigtllaria,  Dawson. 
Fig.  151.— JyioMw  BisOlana,  Dawaon. 


there  are 
other  land 


(■)  Hilnnl  liM.  (t)  Anlarlor  panlon;  eoluged.  (c)  P«t«]or  portlani  nilir|«d. 

I  proposed,  in  1859,  the  above  name  for  an  articulated  worm-like 
animal,  of  which  numerous  flattened  specimens  were  found  associated 

•  jDoin*!  orOtdoslal  Sodet;,  Not.  1W7. 
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with  the  Pupa  vetusta,  I  was  at  first  disposed  to  regard  it  as  the 
larva  of  a  coleopterous  insect ;  but  a  careful  microscopic  examination 
of  the  specimens  convinced  me  that  it  is  a  chilognathous  Myriapod, 
allied  to  lulus.     It  may  be  described  as  follows  (Fig.  151) : — 

Body  crustaceous,  elongate,  articulate ;  when  recent,  cylindrical,  or 
nearly  so,  rolling  spirally.  Feet  small,  numerous ;  segments  30  or 
more ;  anterior  segments  smooth,  posterior  with  transverse  wrinkles, 
giving  a  furrowed  appearance.  In  some  specimens  traces  of  a  series  of 
lateral  pores  or  stigmata.  Labrum  (?)  quadrilateral,  divided  by  notches 
or  joints  into  three  portions.  Mandibles  two-jointed,  last  joint  ovate 
and  pointed.     Eyes,  ten  or  more  on  each  side. 

This  animal,  the  oldest  gally-worm  known  at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
covery, must,  like  its  modem  congeners,  have  haunted  the  decaying 
trunks  of  swamps,  and  thus  became  entombed  in  the  hollow  Sigillarta 
in  which  it  was  found.  Since  its  discovery,  animals  of  similar  type 
have  been  recognised  in  the  Coal  formations  both  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  the  United  States. 

Uaplophlebium  Bamesii^  Scudder. 

The  existence  of  insects  in  the  Carboniferous  period  has  long  been 
known.  The  Coal  formations  of  England  and  of  Westphalia  afibrded 
the  earliest  specimens ;  and,  more  recently,  some  interesting  species 
have  been  found  in  the  Western  States.*  They  belong  to  the  order 
of  the  Neuroptera  (shad-flies,  etc.),  the  Orthoptera  (grasshoppers, 
crickets,  etc.),  and  Coleoptera  (beetles,  etc.) 

In  the  Coal-field  of  Nova  Scotia,  notwithstanding  its  great  richness 
in  fossil  remains  of  plants,  insects  had  not  occurred  up  to  last  year, 
except  in  a  single  instance — the  head  and  some  other  fragments  of  a 
large  insect,  probably  neuropterous,  found  by  me  in  the  coprolite  or 
fossil  excrement  of  a  reptile  enclosed  in  the  trunk  of  an  erect  Sigillaria 
at  the  Joggins,  along  with  other  animal  remains.  This  specimen  was 
interesting  chiefly  as  proving  that  the  small  reptiles  of  the  Coal  period 
were  insectivorous,  and  it  was  noticed  in  this  connexion  in  my  **  Air- 
breathers  of  the  Coal  period."  Last  year,  however,  Mr  James  Barnes, 
of  Halifax,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  the  beautiful  wing  represented 
in  Fig  152,  in  a  bed  of  shale  at  Little  Glace  Bay,  Cape  Breton.  The 
engraving  is  taken  from  a  photograph  kindly  sent  to  me  by  Rev.  D. 
Honeyman,  F.G.S.  It  will  be  observed  that,  in  consequence  probably 
of  the  mutual  attraction  of  loose  objects  floating  about  in  water,  a 
fragment  of  a  frond  of  a  fern,  Alethopteris  lonchitica^  lies  partly  over 
the  wing,  obscuring  its  outline,  but  bearing  testimony  to  its  carbon- 

*  See  Lyell's  "  Elements,"  and  Dana's  "  Manual"  for  references. 
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iferouB  date.  The  wing  has  been  esamioed  by  Mr  S.  H.  Scudder,  of 
Boston,  who  has  made  such  specimens  his  special  study,  and  who  refers 
it  to  the  group  of  Ephemerina  (day-flies,  shad-flies)  among  the  Nenr- 
opteia,  and  has  named  it  Uaplophlebium  Barnesii.  It  must  have  been 
a  very  large  insect — seven  inches  in  expanse  of  wing — and  therefore 
much  exceeding  any  living  species  of  its  group.  When  we  consider 
that  the  larvae  of  such  creatures  inhabit  the  water,  and  delight  in 
muddy  bottoms  rich  In  vegetable  matter,  we  caa  easily  understand 
that  the  swamps  and  creeks  of  carboniferous  Acadia,  with  its  probably 
mild  and  equable  climate,  must  have  been  especially  favourable  to 
such  creatures,  and  wo  can  imagine  the  larvfe  of  these  gigantic  ephe- 
meras swarming  in  the  deep  black  mud  of  the  ponds  in  these  swamps, 
and  furnishing  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  fishes  inhabiting  them, 
while  the  perfect  insects  emerging  from  the  waters  to  enjoy  their  brief 
span  of  aerial  life,  would  flit  in  millions  over  the  quiet  waters  and 
through  the  dense  thickets  of  the  coal  swamps. 

Fig.  lb2.—IIaiiloi;hltIiiBm  Baraeaii,  Scudder. 


Mr  Scudder  describes  the  species  as  follows : — 

"  This  is  probably  one  of  the  Ephemerina,  though  it  differs  very  much 
from  any  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  neuration  is  exceedingly 
simple,  and  the  intercostal  spaces  appear  to  be  completely  filled  with 
minute  reticulations  without  any  cross-veins.  The  narrowness  of  the 
wing  is  verj'  peculiar  for  an  Ephemeron.  The  form  of  the  wing  and 
its  reticulation  remind  me  of  the  Odonata,  but  the  mode  of  venation  is 
very  different ;  yet  there  is  apparently  a  cross-vein  between  the  first 
and  second  veins  in  the  photograph  (not  rendered  in  the  cut)  which, 
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extending  down  to  the  third  vein,  occurs  just  where  the  '^  nodus ''  is 
found  in  Odonata,  and  if  present  would  unquestionably  remove  this 
insect  to  a  new  synthetic  family  between  Odonata  and  Ephemeriruu 
I  cannot  judge  satisfactorily  whether  it  is  an  upper  or  an  under  wing. 
The  insect  measured  fiiUy  seven  inches  in  expanse  of  wings — ^much 
larger  than  any  living  species  of  Ephemerina. 

Archimulacris  Acadicus, 

The  new  genus  and  species  above  named  (Fig.  153),  have  been 
founded  by  Mr  Scudder  on  a  beautiful  little  wing  discovered  by  Mr 
Barnes  at  the  East  River  of  Pictou,  in  shale  overlying  the  main  seam 

Fig.  153.— ^rc^mulacrif  Acadiau, 


of  coal.  The  specimen  is  imperfect,  being  cut  off  by  a  leaf  of  Cordaites 
lying  across  it ;  but  the  venation  of  the  part  remaining  is  in  very 
good  preservation.     Mr  Scudder  remarks  upon  it  as  follows : — 

"The  only  fossil  cockroach  yet  described  from  America  is  that 
found  by  Lesquereux  in  the  Carboniferous  beds  of  Arkansas,  and 
called  Blattina  venusta.  The  wing  discovered  by  Mr  Barnes  at  Pictou 
differs  from  it  in  the  curve  of  the  costal  border  (affecting  the  direction 
of  nearly  every  vein  in  the  wing),  as  well  as  in  the  extent  and  direction 
of  the  branches  of  the  mediastinal  vein,  and  in  the  distribution  of  the 
veinlets  in  the  anal  area.  Nor  does  this  wing  agree  in  character  with 
those  of  other  fossil  cockroaches ;  it  is  allied  to  some  which  Dr  Giebel, 
in  his  generic  division  of  the  fossil  Blattarice^  referred  to  the  genus 
Blattina.  With  two  exceptions,  he  had  placed  all  the  Carboniferous 
cockroaches  in  the  same  group.  This  species,  forming  the  type  of  a 
new  genus,  may  be  called  Archimulacris  Acadicus.  The  generic  term 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  name  of  a  cockroach.'' 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  1861,  I  described  as 
follows  some  very  remarkable  impressions  found  on  the  surface  of  a 
rain-marked  sandstone  at  the  Joggins,  containing  also  reptilian  foot- 
prints : — "  They  consist  of  rows  of  transverse  depressions,  about  an 
inch  in  length  and  one- fourth  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  Each  trail  con- 
sists of  two  of  these  rows  running  parallel  to  each  other,  and  about 
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six  inches  apart  Their  direction  curves  abruptly,  and  they  sometimes 
cross  each  other.  From  their  position  they  were  probably  produced 
by  a  land  or  fresh-water  animal — possibly  a  large  Crustacean  or 
or  gigantic  Annelide  or  Myriapod.  In  size  and  general  appearance 
they  slightly  resemble  the  curious  Climactichnites  of  Sir  W.  £.  Logan, 
from  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  Canada."  To  this  I  may  add  that 
the  space  between  the  rows  of  marks  is  slightly  depressed  and 
smoothed,  as  if  with  a  heavy  body  like  that  of  a  serpent  trailed 
along.  The  recent  remarkable  discovery  in  the  Coal-field  of  Kil- 
kenny, Ireland,  of  the  large  serpentiform  Batrachian,  described  by 
Huxley  under  the  name  Ophiderpeton^  leads  to  the  supposition  that 
these  trails  may  indicate  the  existence  of  a  similar  creature  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  contents  of  this  chapter  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement, 
that  the  Coal  formation  of  Nova  Scotia  has  afforded  of  terrestrial 
Vertebrates  no  less  than  eight  species  of  reptiles,  some  of  them 
probably  of  higher  t3rpe  than  the  Batrachians ;  of  land  Mollusks  the 
only  two  species  known  in  the  Palaeozoic  rocks ;  of  land  Articulates 
one  millipede  and  two  insects.  While  the  reptiles  differ  much 
from  existing  types,  and  belong  to  families  which  have  long  ago 
passed  away,  the  mollusks  and  articulates  are  remarkably  like 
the  creatures  of  their  rank  found  in  similar  places  at  the  present 
time,  belonging  in  two  instances  even  to  the  same  generic  groups. 


Note. — ^While  this  chapter  is  passing  through  the  press,  I  am 
informed  by  Mr  Scudder,  to  whom  I  have  submitted  the  numerous 
fragments  of  Myriapods  in  my  collection  from  the  Joggins,  that  he 
thinks  he  can  recognise  three  additional  species  of  Xylobius  and  a  new 
generic  form  [Archivlus).  I  hope  to  give  descriptions  of  these  in 
the  Appendix. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  CARB0NIFEK0U8  SYSTEM— Con/muddl 

CARBONIFEROUS    DISTRICT   OP    RICHMOND   AND   SOUTHERN    INVERNESS 

USEFUL  MINERALS DISTRICT  OF  NORTHERN  INVERNESS  AND  VICTORIA 

USEFUL   MINERALS DISTRICT   OF   CAPE   BRETON   COUNTY — USEFUL 

MINERALS. 

Carboniferous  District  of  Richmond  and  Southern  Inverness. 

This  district  is  separated  from  those  of  Sydney  and  Guysboro*  only 
by  the  Strait  of  Canseau,  a  narrow  transverse  valley  excavated  by  the 
currents  of  the  drift  period.  The  Lower  Carboniferous  conglomerates 
and  limestones  are  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  strait,  and  the  lowest 
members  of  the  system  are  seen  at  Plaister  Cove  and  its  vicinity,  and 
are  succeeded  to  the  southward  and  eastward  by  the  Coal  formation. 
As  this  district  presents  some  curious  and  interesting  features,  I  shall 
notice  some  parts  of  it  in  detail. 

The  coast  section  in  the  vicinity  of  Plaister  Cove  is  remarkable  for 
the  highly  perfect  manner  in  which  it  displays  the  gypsiferous  rocks, 
and  the  information  which  it  consequently  affords  as  to. their  structure 
and  origin. 

The  following  summary  of  the  beds  seen  in  this  section  is  from  a 
paper  contributed  by  the  writer  to  the  Geological  Society  in  1849 
(see  Fig.  154) : — 

"  (1.)  At  McMillan's  Point,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  of 
the  Cove,  are  thick  beds  of  gray  conglomerate,  in  a  vertical  position. 
These  beds  form  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  system  in  this  district ; 
and,  at  a  short  distance  inland,  they  have  been  invaded  by  trap  and 
other  igneous  rocks,  belonging  to  a  great  line  of  igneous  disturbance 
extending  to  the  north-eastward.  The  conglomerates  near  McMillan's 
Point  have  been  thrown  up  along  an  anticlinal  line  connecting  the 
igneous  range  last  mentioned  with  that  of  Cape  Porcupine,  on  whose 
flanks  the  same  conglomerates  appear.  The  valley  now  occupied  by 
the  strait  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  want  of  continuity  of  the  igneous 
masses  at  this  point,  though  the  distribution  of  the  surface  detritus 
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shows  that  it  has  been  subsequently  deepened  by  diluvial  waves  or 
currents  from  the  northward. 
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"(2.)  Between  McMillan's  Point  and  Plaister  Cove  the  shore  is 
occupied  by  black  and  gray  shales  and  very  hard  sandstones  in  fre- 
quent alternations.  The  sandstones  have  been  much  altered  by  heat, 
and  are  traversed  by  veins  of  white  carbonate  of  lime,  sometimes 
mixed  with  sulphate  of  barytes.  At  the  point  immediately  north  of 
Plaister  Cove  these  beds  dip  at  a  high  angle  to  the  south-eastward. 

"  (3.)  Overlying  these  beds  is  a  bed  of  limestone  about  thirty  feet 
in  thickness;  it  is  of  a  dark  colour,  laminated  and  subcrystalline ;  its 
laminse  are  in  some  parts  corrugated  and  slightly  attached  to  each 
other,  and  in  other  places  flat  and  firmly  coherent ;  it  is  traversed  by 
numerous  strings  of  white  calcareous  spar,  containing  a  little  carbonate 
of  iron  and  small  crystals  of  blue  fluor-spar,  a  mineral  rare  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  which  I  have  found  only  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
limestones.    The  limestone  supports  a  few  layers  of  greenish  marl 
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and  gypsum,  which  appear  in  a  small  depression  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Cove ;  but  beyond  this  depression  Uie  limestone  reappears  with 
a  northerly  dip.  It  is  then  bent  into  several  small  folds,  and  ulti- 
mately resumes  its  high  dip  to  the  south-east.  I  found  no  fossils  in 
this  limestone,  except  at  its  junction  with  the  overlying  marl,  where 
there  is  a  thin  bed  of  black  compact  limestone  containing  a  few  indis- 
tinct specimens  of  a  small  species  of  Terebratuku  In  appearance  and 
structure  this  limestone  is  very  similar  to  the  laminated  limestones 
which  underlie  the  gypsiferous  deposits  of  Antigonish  and  the  Shu- 
benacadie. 

'^  (4.)  This  bed  is  succeeded  by  greenish  marl,  traversed  by  veins 
of  red  foliated  and  white  fibrous  gypsum,  and  containing  a  few  layers 
of  the  same  mineral  in  a  granular  form ;  it  also  contains  a  few  veins 
of  crystalline  carbonate  of  lime.  In  its  lower  part  it  has  a  brecciated 
structure,  as  if  the  layers  had  been  partially  consolidated  and  afterwards 
broken  up.  Near  its  junction  with  the  limestone  it  contains  rounded 
masses  of  a  peculiar  cellular  limestone,  coloured  black  by  coaly 
matter ;  and  higher  in  the  bed  there  are  nodules  of  yellow  ferruginous 
limestone,  with  a  few  fragments  of  shells.  The  greenish  colour  of 
the  marl  seems  to  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  minute  quantity  of 
sulphuret  of  iron.  When  a  portion  of  the  marl  is  heated  the  sulphuret 
is  decomposed,  and  the  colour  is  changed  to  a  bright  red. 

"  (5.)  On  this  marl  rests  a  bed  of  gypsum,  whose  thickness  I  esti- 
mated at  fifty  yards.  Where  the  marl  succeeds  to  the  limestone,  the 
shore  at  once  recedes,  and  the  gypsum  occurs  at  the  head  of  the 
Cove.  The  gypsum  is  well  exposed  in  a  cliff  about  eighty  feet  in 
height ;  but,  like  most  other  large  masses  of  this  rock,  it  is  broken 
by  weathering  into  forms  so  irregular  that  its  true  dip  and  direction 
are  not  at  first  sight  very  obvious.  On  tracing  its  layers,  however, 
it  is  found  to  have  the  same  dip  with  the  subjacent  limestone  and 
marl.  About  two-thirds  of  the  thickness  of  the  bed  consist  of  crystal- 
line anhydrite,  and  the  remaining  third  of  very  fine-grained  common 
gypsum.  The  anhydrite  prevails  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bed,  and 
common  gypsum  in  the  upper ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  bed  consists 
of  an  intimate  mixture  of  both  substances,  the  common  gypsum  forming 
a  base  in  which  minute  crystals  of  anhydrite  are  scattered ;  and  bands 
in  which  anhydrite  prevails,  alternating  with  others  in  which  common 
gypsum  predominates.  It  is  traversed  by  veins  of  compact  gypsum, 
but  I  saw  no  red  or  fibrous  veins  like  those  of  the  marL  In  some 
parts  of  the  bed  small  rounded  fragments  of  gray  limestone  are  spar- 
ingly scattered  along  layers  of  the  gypsum. 

'*  The  exposed  part  of  the  mass  is  riddled  by  those  singular  funnel- 
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Bhaped  holes  named  "  piaster  piU,"  sections  of  which  are  exposed  in 
the  diff;  they  penetrate  both  the  anhydrite  and  common  gypsum, 
though  they  are  contracted  where  they  pass  through  harder  portions 
of  the  rock,  and  especially  the  veins  of  compact  gypsum,  some  of 
which  are  only  slightly  inclined,  and  look  at  first  sight  like  layers  of 
deposition.  The  pits  of  which  I  saw  sections  have  evidently  resulted 
from  the  percolation  of  water  through  the  more  open  parts  of  vertical 
joints,  and  they  were  cut  off  where  they  were  intersected  by  another 
slightly  inclined  set  of  open  fissures,  which  afibrded  a  passage  to  tlie 
water.  The  accompanying  sketch  (Fig.  155)  shows  one  of  thesa 
pits  and  its  relations  to  the  joints  and  stratification  of  the  gypsum. 

Fig.  166.— /1a»ter  JWi. 


(i)  Opan  joint 


"  (6.)  Above  the  gypsum  aie  a  few  layers  of  limestone,  portions  of 
which  appear  near  the  base  of  the  cliff;  one  of  them  is  studded  with 
tarnished  crystals  of  iron  pyrites;  another  is  a  singular  mixture  of 
gray  limestone  and  reddish  granular  gypsum.  The  portions  of  lime- 
stone contained  in  this  rock  do  not  appear  to  be  fragments  or  pebbles, 
and  they  are  penetrated  by  plates  of  selenitic  gypsum.  They  may 
be  parts  of  a  bed  of  limestone  broken  up  and  mixed  with  gypsum 
when  in  a  soft  state,  or  the  limestone  and  gypsum  may  have  been 
depouted  simultaneously  and  separated  by  molecular  attraction.  A 
rock  of  this  kind  is  not  rare  as  an  accompaniment  of  gypsum,  and  it 
may  be  merely  a  result  of  the  mixture  of  the  soft  surface  of  the  gypsum 
with  the  mechanical  detritus  first  deposited  on  it 

"  (7.)  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  which  makes  a  small  break 
in  the  section,  is  a  thick  bed  of  marl,  whose  dip  appears  to  be  tbe 
same  with  that  of  the  gypsum.     In  general  character  it  resembles  tbe 
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marl  underlying  the  gypsum.  In  some  parts  it  is  greenish  and  homo- 
geneous in  texture ;  in  other  parts  it  is  hrecciated,  and  some  layers 
have  a  brownish  colour  and  shaly  texture.  In  some  parts  it  is  highly 
gypseous  and  contains  layers  of  granular  gypsum,  one  of  which  is 
black,  its  colour  being  due  to  a  small  proportion  of  coaly  or  bituminous 
matter. 

"  (8.)  Beyond  the  marl  the  shore  is  occupied  for  a  short  space  by 
boulder  clay.  Beyond  this  it  shows  a  great  thickness  of  dark  shales 
with  calcareous  bands,  containing  a  few  small  shells  belonging  to  the 
curious  little  crustacean,  Leaia  Leydiif  represented  in  Fig.  78  «  above. 
They  dip  to  the  E.S.E.  at  a  high  angle,  and  overlie  the  gypsum. 
They  are  succeeded  by  a  thick  band  of  very  hard  gray  and  brownish 
sandstones  and  shales,  containing  a  few  fragments  of  plants  stained 
with  carbonate  of  copper.  These  are  again  overlaid  by  dark  shales, 
and  these  by  an  enormous  thickness  of  gray  and  brown  sandstone 
and  shale.  Some  of  the  shales  in  this  part  of  the  section  have  assumed 
a  kind  of  slaty  or  rather  prismatic  structure." 

I  beg  the  reader  to  observe,  in  the  above  section,  the  contrast 
between  the  hardened  sandstones  and  shales  and  the  soft  marls  and 
gypsum,  a  contrast  equally  marked  in  other  parts  of  the  Carboniferous 
districts,  and  often  producing,  by  the  removal  of  the  softer  beds,  that 
isolated  position  of  the  gypsum  masses  which  is  frequently  so  per- 
plexing. It  is  also  important  to  observe,  that  this  great  mass  of 
gypsum  is  a  regular  bed,  interstratified  with  the  others,  and  belonging 
to  the  series  of  processes  by  which  the  whole  were  formed.  I  have 
already,  in  noticing  the  gypsum  of  Windsor,  referred  to  its  probable 
origin,  and  may  now  apply  the  same  method  of  explanation  to  that 
of  Plaister  Cove.  On  this  view,  then,  the  history  of  this  deposit  will 
be  as  follows : — 

Firsty  The  accumulation  of  a  vast  number  of  very  thin  layers  of 
limestone,  either  so  rapidly  or  at  so  great  a  depth  that  organic  remains 
were  not  included  in  any  except  the  latest  layers.  Secondly^  The 
introduction  of  sulphuric  acid,  either  in  aqueous  solution  or  in  the 
form  of  vapour ;  the  acid  being  a  product  of  the  volcanic  action  whose 
evidences  remain  in  the  neighbouring  hills.  At  first  the  quantity  of 
acid  was  too  small,  or  the  breadth  of  sea  through  which  it  was  diffused 
too  great,  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  much  carbonate  of  lime  along 
with  the  gypsum  produced;  and  its  introduction  was  accompanied 
by  the  accumulation  on  the  sea-bottom  of  a  greater  quantity  of  me- 
chanical detritus  than  formerly :  hence  the  first  consequence  of  the 
change  was  the  deposition  of  gypseous  marL  At  this  stage  organic 
matter  was  present,  either  in  the  sea  or  the  detritus  deposited|  in 
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sufficient  quantity  to  decompose  part  of  the  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
produce  sulphuret  of  iron ;  and  also  to  afford  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  nodules  of  black  limestone  found  in  the  marl.  Thirdly^  The  pre- 
valence for  a  considerable  period  of  acid  waters,  combining  with  nearly 
all  the  calcareous  matter  presented  to  them,  and  without  intemiption 
from  mechanical  detritus.  The  anhydrite  must  have  been  deposited 
with  the  common  gypsum;  but,  under  the  circumstances,  it  seems 
difficult  to  account  for  its  production,  unless  it  may  have  been  formed 
by  acid  vapours,  and  subsequently  scattered  over  the  bed  of  the  sea. 
Fourthly,  A  return  to  the  deposition  of  marl,  under  circumstances 
very  similar  to  those  which  previously  prevailed;  and,  lastly,  The 
restoration  of  the  ordinary  arenaceous  and  argillaceous  depositions  of 
the  Carboniferous  seas. 

Of  the  gypsum  veins  found  in  the  marls,  those  which  are  white 
and  fibrous  may  have  been  nearly  contemporaneous  in  their  origin 
with  the  marl  itself;  those  which  are  red  and  lamellar  have  been 
subsequently  introduced.  The  granular  gypsum  is  in  all  cases  a  part 
of  the  original  deposit.  The  comparatively  small  quantity  of  red  oxide 
of  iron  in  these  marls  and  other  associated  beds  is  the  most  important 
feature  of  difference  between  the  deposit  of  Plaister  Cove  and  those 
of  most  other  parts  of  this  province.  There  is,  however,  a  large 
quantity  of  reddish  and  brown  sandstone  in  the  beds  overlying  the 
gypsum,  though  on  the  whole  these  colours  are  less  prevalent  than  in 
the  Carboniferous  system  of  Nova  Scotia  proper. 

The  rocks  seen  at  Plaister  Cove  and  its  vicinity  appear  to  be  over- 
laid in  ascending  order  by  a  great  thickness  of  black  shales,  which, 
near  Ship  Harbour,  contain  shells  of  Naiadites,  These  shales  are  suc- 
ceeded by  true  Coal  measures,  which,  at  Little  River  and  at  Carribou 
Cove,  contain  seams  of  coal  and  a  variety  of  characteristic  fossil  plants. 
One  remarkable  peculiarity  of  these  Coal  measures  is,  that  they  have 
been  folded  up  by  lateral  pressure,  so  that  they  are  often  vertical,  and 
that  the  limestones  wilh  marine  shells  and  the  gypsum,  are  often 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  masses  of  these  disturbed  Coal 
measures.  Coal  measure  beds  in  a  less  disturbed  condition  extend 
up  the  River  Inhabitants  nearly  to  its  sources,  and  occupy  the 
country  between  that  river  and  the  southern  part  of  the  Bras  d'Or 
Lake.  The  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  appears  on  the  north-west 
arm  of  River  Inhabitants,  at  West  Bay,  at  Lennox  Passage,  on  Isle 
Madame,  and  at  St  Peter's.  At  Lennox  Passage  it  is  associated  with 
a  great  bed  of  excellent  gypsum,  and  contains  an  abundance  of  fossil 
shells.  At  St  Peter's  it  is  non-fossiliferous,  and  rests  against  syenite 
and  metamorphic  slates,  forming  the  western  margin  of  a  large  tract 
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of  metamorphic  country,  along  the  edge  of  which  it  extends,  with 
some  conglomerate  and  sandstone,  in  a  very  narrow  belt,  skirting  the 
whole  eastern  side  of  the  Bras  d'Or  Lake,  and  connecting  this  district 
with  that  of  the  county  of  Cape  Breton. 

Useful  Minerals  of  the  District  ofBichmond^  etc. 

Coal  appears  at  various  places  in  this  district,  and  at  the  time  when 
my  first  edition  was  printed,  it  was  the  only  place  in  which  any  explor- 
ation had  been  made  by  the  Oovemment.  In  consequence  of  a  petition 
from  the  inhabitants,  the  Legislature  voted  a  smaU  sum  for  a  recon- 
naissance of  this  district  I  had  the  honour  to  be  employed  in  this 
work,  and  this  was  the  only  geological  work  for  which  I  ever  received 
any  payment  from  the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia.  I  mention  this 
circumstance,  because  it  accounts  for  the  fact  that  so  much  space  is 
given  to  this  coal-field  in  my  first  edition,  while  the  far  more  important 
mines  of  Cape  Breton  County,  which  I  had  not  the  same  opportunity 
to  examine,  are  treated  of  more  slightly. 

CocU. — The  bed  at  Carribou  Cove,  or  Sea  Coal  Bay,  has  attracted 
some  attention,  owing  to  its  appearance  in  the  coast  section  in  a  very 
accessible  situation.  It  is  a  seam  of  mixed  coal  and  bituminous  shale 
eleven  feet  eight  inches  in  thickness,  in  a  vertical  position,  or  rather 
thrown  over  on  its  face ;  its  dip  being  W.  57**  S.,  at  an  angle  of  80**, 
and  the  bed  which  was  originally  its  underclay  being  its  roof.  The 
coal  from  the  outcrop  of  this  bed  is  of  a  soft  and  crumbling  quality, 
and  filled' with  layers  of  shale. 

.  A  specimen  of  the  best  coal,  selected  from  different  parts  of  the 
bed,  gave,  on  analysis, — 

Volatile  matter  .  .  25*2 
Fixed  carbon  .  .  .  44*7 
Ash        .         .         .        .30-1 


100- 


The  shale  associated  with  the  coal  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
bituminous  and  coaly  matter  to  render  it  combustible,  but  it  differs 
from  coal  in  leaving  a  stony  residue  instead  of  a  pulverulent  ash. 

It  appears  from  the  above  analysis  that  the  best  coal  of  this  bed  b 
very  impure,  its  percentage  of  ash  being  double  that  of  Pictou  coal ; 
and  when  this  is  taken  in  connexion  with  its  intimate  intermixture 
with  shale,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  produce  of  this  seam  could 
scarcely  be  exported  with  profit     It  might  possibly  be  worked  to 
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supply  fuel  of  an  inferior  description  for  use  in  tlie  neighbouring 
country.  In  the  deeper  parts  of  the  bed,  the  coal  is  probably  harder 
and  of  much  better  appearance  than  at  the  outcrop,  but  in  its  mixture 
with  shale  and  high  percentage  of  ash  no  material  improvement  can 
be  expected.  It  will  also  be  found  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
the  bi-sulphuret  of  iron,  much  of  which  has  been  removed  from  the 
outcrop  by  weathering. 

The  other  strata  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coal  are  gray  shales 
and  hard  sandstones,  with  a  small  seam  of  bituminous  shale.  No 
other  bed  of  coal  appears  in  the  vicinity,  though,  as  the  coast  section 
for  about  half  a  mile  on  either  side  shows  little  except  boulder-clay, 
it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  others  are  not  present.  If  other  beds  occur, 
they  can  be  found  only  by  expensive  works  of  discovery,  unless  acci- 
dentally uncovered  by  excavations  made  for  other  purposes.  Since 
the  above  description  was  written,  these  beds  have  been  farther  ex- 
plored, and  a  bed  of  coal  four  feet  thick  is  stated  to  have  been  found, 
but  the  working  of  this  bed  has  not  been  prosecuted.* 

Coal  also  appears  at  Little  River,  a  small  stream  emptying  a  little 
to  the  eastward  of  Garribou  Cove.  At  the  mouth  of  this  stream  there 
is  a  bed  of  gypsum.  The  coal  occurs  two  and  a  half  miles  inland. 
Here,  as  at  Carribou  Cove,  the  measures  are  vertical,  the  strike  or 
direction  of  the  beds  being  N.  40**  W.  Two  beds  are  seen  at  this  place, 
one  four  feet  in  thickness,  the  other  ten  inches  thick.  They  are  sepa- 
rated by  five  feet  of  shale.  Above  the  place  where  they  cross  the  river 
I  observed  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  fragments  of  coal  and  bituminous 
shale,  which  have  probably  been  washed  from  the  outcrop  of  a  third  bed. 

The  coal  of  the  principal  bed  is  hard,  and  very  little  injured  by 
exposure.  Its  fracture  is  uneven  and  crystalline,  with  glistening 
surfaces ;  and  its  texture  is  very  uniform,  the  lamination  or  "  reed  " 
being  rather  indistinct,  and  almost  free  from  dull  coal  or  mineral 
charcoal.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1'38.  When  burned  in  a  stove  or 
grate,  it  ignites  readily,  fuses,  swells,  and  cakes,  giving  a  strong  flame 
and  a  lasting  fire.  It  leaves  a  rather  large  quantity  of  brownish  ash. 
In  a  smith's  forge  it  works  well,  its  behaviour  being  similar  to  that 
of  Pictou  coal.     On  analysis,  it  is  found  to  contain, — 

Volatile  matter  •  .  30-25 
Fixed  carbon  .  .  .  56*40 
Ash        ....       13-35 


100- 
*  Ratherford*8  Report 
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Compared  with  the  coals  of  Pictou  and  Sydney,  the  Little  River 
coal  is  more  bituminous  than  either,  or  contains  more  volatile  matter 
and  less  fixed  carbon.  It  contains  about  the  same  quantity  of  earthy 
matter  with  Pictou  coal ;  but  in  quality  and  colour  the  ash  resembles 
that  of  Sydney.  Practically  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  serviceable  coal 
for  domestic  fires,  well  adapted  for  smiths'  use,  and,  from  the  large 
quantity  and  high  illuminating  power  of  its  gaseous  matter,  probably 
a  good  gas-coal.  There  should  be  little  waste  in  its  extraction,  and 
it  will  suffer  little  by  being  '*  banked ''  or  kept  in  the  open  air.  It 
contains  more  sulphur  than  the  Pictou  coal. 

The  coal  of  the  small  bed  (No.  2)  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
No.  1 ;  but  it  is  more  impure,  and  contains  much  bi-sulphuret  of  iron. 
The  fragments  found  in  the  river,  and  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a 
third  bed,  are  very  similar  to  the  coal  of  No.  2. 

The  point  at  which  the  coal  appears  on  Little  River  is  distant  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  main  road  to  Ship  Harbour  about  one  mile  and  a 
half^  and  from  Ship  Harbour  four  miles ;  from  the  shore  at  Carribou 
Cove  two  miles  and  a  half;  and  from  the  navigable  part  of  River 
Inhabitants  two  miles  and  a  quarter.  In  the  direction  of  the  Strait  of 
Canseau,  the  Coal  measures  appear  to  be  cut  off  at  the  distance  of 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  river,  by  one  of  the  fractures  which  abound 
in  the  district.  In  the  opposite  direction,  it  is  possible  that  they  may 
extend  to  the  estuary  of  the  River  Inhabitants. 

In  the  direction  of  the  beds  of  coal,  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  river  is  low,  rising  to  about  thirty  feet  only  above  the  stream. 
Only  a  very  small  depth  of  coal  could  therefore  be  drained  by  a  level 
from-  the  river-bed,  or  without  the  aid  of  machinery.  The  vertical 
position  of  the  beds  will  also  require  a  method  of  mining  different 
from  that  employed  in  the  other  coal-fields  of  the  province,  where 
the  seams  are  only  slightly  inclined.  These  circumstances,  in  addition, 
to  the  comparatively  small  dimensions  of  the  beds,  as  they  tend  to 
increase  the  expense  of  extracting  coal,  must  operate  as  objections  to 
the  opening  of  this  deposit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  seam  No.  I  is 
sufficiently  large  to  be  conveniently  worked,  its  coal  would  command 
a  fair  price  in  the  market,  and  it  is  near  harbours  from  which  its  pro- 
duce could  be  shipped  at  any  season.  There  is  also  a  probability 
that  the  beds  might  be  traced  to  localities  more  favourable  for  the 
extraction  of  the  coal ;  and  that,  by  works  of  discovery  carried  on  in 
the  adjacent  measures,  other  workable  seams  might  be  found.  I  am 
glad  to  learn  that,  since  the  above  remarks  were  written  in  my  first 
edition,  this  mine  has  been  opened,  and  is  known  as  the  ''  Richmond 
Mine.'^     A  second  bed  of  coal,  154  feet  distant  from  the  first,  has  been 
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dtflcovered.  The  mine  is  worked  on  the  long-wall  system,  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  a  mineral  vein.  A  railway  has  been  formed  to  the 
shore;  and  in  1866,  1016  tons  of  coal  were  extracted. 

Coal  also  appears  at  the  basin  of  Inhabitants,  and  in  two  places  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name ;  but  I  am  not  aware  whether  it  is  of  any 
practical  importance.  I  would  suggest,  however,  to  explorers  the 
valley  of  the  River  Inhabitants  as  a  promising  field  of  investigation. 

The  only  other  useful  minerals  found  in  the  district  are  limestone 
and  gypsum.  The  most  accessible  deposit  of  the  former  is  that  of 
Plaister  Cove,  which  is  large  and  of  fair  quality.  Large  beds  of  good 
limestone  also  occur  at  Little  River  and  the  north-west  arm  of  River 
Inhabitants.  The  bed  of  gypsum  from  which  Plaister  Cove  derives 
its  name  is  of  enormous  thickness,  and  contains  some  good  gypsum, 
though  about  two-thirds  of  its  thickness  consist  of  anhydrous  gypsum 
or  "hard  plaster."  The  bed  which  occurs  near  Carribou  Cove  is  of 
good  quality ;  but  where  it  appears  on  the  shore  it  is  deeply  covered 
with  boulder- clay.  A  little  farther  inland,  however,  it  is  nearer  the 
surface.  The  marls  associated  with  these  beds,  as  they  contain  large 
quantities  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime  in  a  finely  divided  state, 
might  be  usefully  applied  as  a  dressing  to  land. 

Gypsum  has  been  exported  from  the  bed  already  mentioned  at 
Little  River,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  from  Lennox  Passage,  where, 
as  well  as  at  Arichat  and  St  Peter's,  there  is  good  limestone. 

Carboniferous  District  of  Northern  Inverness  and  Victoria. 

In  following  the  coast  sections  to  the  northward  and  westward  of 
Plaister  Cove,  we  find  the  Carboniferous  rocks  reduced  to  a  narrow 
belt,  by  the  projection  of  a  mass  of  igneous  and  altered  rocks  toward 
the  coast.  The  conglomerate  appears  in  several  places,  and  also  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  limestone,  which  has  been  altered  into  a  varie- 
gated marble,  capable  of  being  applied  to  ornamental  purposes.  At 
Long  Point  the  metamorphic  hills  begin  to  recede  from  the  coast,  and 
from  Port  Hood  the  Carboniferous  rocks  extend  quite  across  the 
island  to  St  Ann's  Harbour,  and  northward  to  Margarie,  beyond  which 
place  a  narrow  belt  continues  to  line  the  coast  as  far  as  Cheticamp. 

At  Port  Hood,  the  Coal  measures  appear  with  characters  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  Joggins  section.  Their  dip  is  W.  20°,  in  some  places 
varying  to  W.  by  N.  25° ;  so  that  their  strike  nearly  coincides  with 
that  of  the  shore,  and  only  a  small  thickness  of  beds  can  be  seen  in 
the  coast  section.  The  beds  seen  consist  of  gray  sandstones  and  gray 
and  brown  shales,  with  black  and  calcareous  shales,  and  thin  seams  of 
coal.    CalamiteSj  Stembergioy  Stigmaria,  and  coniferous  wood  abound ; 
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and,  in  a  bed  of  sandstone  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  village,  mag- 
nificent examples  of  Sigillaria  stumps,  with  their  roots  and  rootlets  at- 
tached, are  seen  in  situ.  The  beds  dipping  seaward  at  a  small  angle,  and 
undergoing  rapid  waste,  expose  these  stumps  on  a  horizontal  surface, 
and  not  in  a  vertical  cli£f  as  at  the  Joggins ;  and  this  affords  great 
facilities  for  studying  the  arrangement  of  their  singular  roots.  Some 
of  the  stumps  are  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  may  be  seen  to 
^ve  off  their  pitted  Stigmaria  roots  in  four  main  divisions,  exactly  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  each  main  root  subdividing  regularly  into 
two,  four,  and  so  on.  They  are  in  the  state  of  casts  in  hard  calcareous 
sandstone,  and  they  have  grown  on  a  soil  consisting  of  loose  sand, 
now  sandstone,  and  stiff  clay,  now  represented  by  beds  of  shale.  Some 
of  the  layers  of  sandstone  immediately  under  the  roots  are  distinctly 
ripple-marked,  and  must,  when  the  trees  grew  on  them,  have  been 
either  very  recently  elevated  from  the  sea-bed,  or  must  have  been 
layers  of  blown  sand.  If  it  were  not  for  the  general  uniform  bedding 
of  the  Coal  formation  sandstones  embedding  these  plants,  an  observer 
would  be  strongly  inclined  to  refer  them  to  the  latter  cause ;  and  I 
think  it  by  no  means  impossible  that  some  of  them  may  have  had  such 
an  origin,  and  may  have  been  afterwards  smoothed  and  levelled  by 
water,  before  the  overlying  beds  were  deposited  on  them. 

More  than  one  generation  of  these  trees  have  grown  on  this  spot, 
for  I  observed  one  of  the  stony  trees  to  be  penetrated  by  a  cast  of  a 
Stigmaria  with  rootlets  attached,  which  passed  quite  through  it.  This 
had  manifestly  belonged  to  a  new  generation  of  trees,  growing  above 
the  remains  of  others  already  in  the  state  of  casts  in  sand,  but  not 
consolidated  into  stone. 

One  of  the  beds  of  shale  in  the  vicinity  of  a  small  coal  seam  at  this 
place,  contains  abundance  of  Naiadites^  C^there,  fish-scales  and  teeth, 
and  CoproliteSj  or  the  fossil  excrement  of  fishes.  A  fragment  of  a  large 
EurypteniSj  previously  figured  (Fig.  50)  was  also  found  here. 

Four  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Port  Hood,  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
limestone  and  gypsum  appear ;  and  this  part  of  the  system  continues 
to  Mabou  River,  where  it  is  very  extensively  developed.  The  lime- 
stone near  this  river  has  shells  of  Productus  semireticulatua  and  abun- 
dance of  fragments  of  Encrinites  ;  and  one  of  the  beds  has  an  Oolitic 
structure, — that  is,  it  is  made  up  of  smcJl  round  grains,  precisely  like 
small  shot  cemented  together,  or  the  roe  of  a  fish.  This  peculiar 
structure  is  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  calcareous  matter 
collecting  itself  around  minute  grains  of  sand  or  other  bodies,  and  thus 
taking  the  form  of  little  concretionary  balls,  which  were  finally  ce- 
mented into  rock.    It  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  confined  to  a 
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particular  part  of  the  geological  series,  still  named  in  England  the 
Oolitic  formation,  but  it  has  been  found  in  rocks  of  very  different  ages. 
Examples  of  it  occur  in  the  limestones  of  Windsor  and  Pictou ;  but 
this  of  Mabou  is  much  more  perfect.  Its  little  rounded  grains  are 
nearly  quite  uniform  in  size,  smooth  and  black,  and  cemented  together 
by  gray  calcareous  matter. 

Near  the  mouth  of  Mabou  River  there  is  an  enormous  bed  of  gypsum, 
which  was  being  quarried  when  I  last  visited  it  for  the  purpose  of 
making  road-embankments,  this  rock  being  the  only  available  material 
at  hand.  Enormous  plaster-pits  have  been  excavated  in  the  outcrop 
of  this  great  gypseous  mass.  One  of  them  forms  a  circular  grassy 
amphitheatre,  capable  of  containing  hundreds  of  persons,  and  I  was 
informed  that  there  is  a  spring  of  water  in  its  centre. 

Immediately  to  the  northward  of  Mabou  River  the  lower  conglo- 
merates crop  out  from  under  the  limestones  and  gypsum,  and  rise  on 
the  flanks  of  Cape  Mabou,  a  lofty  headland,  the  nucleus  of  which  is 
syenite,  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  Carboniferous  system,  and  which 
is  connected  with  an  isolated  chain  of  igneous  and  metamorphic  hills 
extending  for  some  distance  to  the  northward. 

At  Margarie,  the  Coal  formation  again  appears,  with  its  character- 
istic fossil  plants ;  but  it  occupies  only  a  very  limited  area,  and  the 
whole  of  the  remainder  of  this  district  seems  to  consist  of  beds  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  series.  Mr  Poole,  of  Glace  Bay,  informs  me  that 
he  has  received  from  Margarie  specimens  of  coal  somewhat  resembling 
cannel,  and  affording  41*10  per  cent,  of  volatile  combustible  matter; 
but  I  have  no  information  as  to  its  quantity,  or  whether  it  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Coal  formation  or  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series. 
The  Coal  formation  rocks  of  Port  Hood  and  Margarie  are  evidently 
only  the  margin  of  a  coal-fleld  extending  under  the  sea,  and  perhaps 
as  far  as  its  appearance  above  the  sea-level  is  concerned,  in  great  part 
swept  away  by  the  waves.  This  coast  is  now  rapidly  wasting,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  exposure  to  the  prevailing  westerly  winds  blowing 
across  the  whole  width  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence ;  and  its  rivers 
and  harbours  arc  from  this  cause  choked  with  shifting  sands.  Owing 
to  this  waste  of  the  coast,  a  sand-beach  which  connected  Port  Hood 
Island  with  the  mainland  has  been  swept  away,  and  a  safe  harbour 
has  thus  been  converted  into  an  open  roadstead,  exposed  to  the  nor- 
therly winds  and  encumbered  with  shoals.  This  will  prove  a  serious 
drawback  to  any  attempt  to  work  the  coal-beds  of  this  locality. 

The  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  and  gypsum  appear  at  Cheti- 
camp,  in  a  number  of  places  on  Margarie  River,  and  at  Ainslie  Lake, 
which  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  more  than  ten  miles  in  length,  and  the 
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largest  lake,  properly  so  called,  in  Cape  Breton.  To  the  eastward  of 
this  lake,  a  spur  from  the  metaraorphic  country  to  the  northward 
separates  this  part  of  the  district  from  the  Lower  Carboniferous  country 
of  the  county  of  Victoria.  At  the  extremity  of  this  spur,  on  the 
border  of  Whykokomagh  Basin,  the  Lower  Carboniferous  conglomer- 
ate with  syenitic  pebbles  forms  a  hill  named  the  Salt  Mountain.  On 
this  conglomerate  rest  thick  beds  of  laminated  limestone,  from  which 
rise  unusually  copious  springs,  some  of  them  of  pure  water,  others  said 
to  be  salt  or  brackish.  At  Middle  River,  we  again  find  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  limestone  with  several  of  its  characteristic  fossil  shells ; 
and  from  this  place,  as  far  as  St  Ann's  Harbour  and  the  Big  Bras  d'Or, 
the  whole  of  the  low  country  consists  of  sandstone,  shale,  and  conglom- 
erate, with  limestone  and  gypsum  appearing  in  several  places.  A 
lofty  ridge  of  syenitic  rocks  separates  St  Ann's  from  the  Bras  d'Or, 
and  at  its  extremity,  Cape  Dauphin,  there  is  a  patch  of  Carboniferous 
rocks  which  have  been  described  in  detail  by  Mr  Brown  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Geological  Society.  Mr  Brown  gives  the  following 
section,  which  is  interesting  as  illustrating  the  arrangement  of  the 
several  members  of  the  series  in  this  part  of  Cape  Breton.  The  order 
is  descending,  and  the  beds  dip  S.  80"*  £.  at  an  angle  of  58^ 

Lower  Coal  measures,  seen  about  half  a  mile  from  Cape  Dauphin — a 

few  fossil  plants — thickness  not  stated. 
Fine  grained  and  pebbly  sandstones  (millstone-grit) — fossil 

plants 200  ft 

Finely  laminated  gray  shales  with  thin  bands  of  limestone  110 

Slaty  sandstones  with  traces  of  plants   .         .         .         .  10 

Blue  and  gray  shales  with  thin  beds  of  nodular  limestone  120 

Strong  sparry  limestone        ......  6 

Soft  crumbling  marls 90 

Strong  limestone 18 

Brown  sandstone 12 

Red  shales 33 

Blue  shales 8 

Strong  limestone — lower  beds  laminated — ^fossil  shells 

Productus  cora,  Encrinus 17 

Mottled  red  and  green  marls 24 

Intermingled  sandstones  and  limestone           ...  22 

Blue  shale 6 

Red  shale 8 


Carry  forward  684  ft. 
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Brought  forward,  684  ft 

Strong  limestone 5 

Mixed  gray  and  brown  shales 12 

Concretionary  limestone 4 

Soft  blue  clay 3 

Slaty  limestone  in  layers,  one  to  two  inches  thick  .  47 

Soft  blue  marl,  with  gypsum  near  the  bottom         •        .  32 

Gypsum 8 

Soft  green  marl 3 

Marl,  with  layers  of  limestone 28 

Coarse  limestone  and  shales 44 

Crumbling  porous  limestone 50 

Calcareous  breccia,  containing  partially  worn  firagments  of 

red  syenite 24 

Limestone  showing  no  lines  of  bedding — TerebrcUida  sac- 

cuius,  Productus  corci,  fragment  of  Avicula  •         .  60 

Compact  slaty  limestone 6 

Soft  brown  shale 6 

Brown  and  purple  marls 40 

1056  ft. 

In  this  section  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  are  of  much  less  ag- 
gregate thickness  than  usual ;  yet  they  display  the  several  dissimilar 
members  of  the  series  pretty  fully.  The  "  millstone-grit ''  corresponds 
with  the  deposit  of  the  same  name  overl3ring  the  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone of  England.  It  also  corresponds  with  the  thick  succession  of 
sandstones  between  Plaister  Cove  and  Ship  Harbour,  with  those  over- 
lying the  gypsiferous  rocks  in  Pictou  county,  with  the  sandstones  of 
the  Eagle's  Nest,  on  the  Shubenacadie,  and  with  the  lower  groups  of 
Mr  Logan's  Joggins  section.  The  limestone,  marls,  and  gypsum  are 
well  developed,  except  that  the  latter  is  of  smaller  thickness  than  is 
usual.  The  lower  conglomerate  is  wanting ;  but  this  is  always  an 
irregular  deposit,  and  it  appears  in  its  proper  place  in  most  other  sec- 
tions in  this  part  of  Cape  Breton,  as,  for  instance,  at  St  Ann's  Harbour, 
where  the  gypsum  also  is  very  largely  developed.  This  section,  as 
described  by  Mr  Brown,  did  good  service  in  confirming  the  new  and 
more  accurate  views  of  the  structure  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  in  this 
province  promulgated  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  in  1842. 

Us^U  Minerals  ofN.  Inverness  and  Victoria, 

Oypsum  and  limestone  are  very  abundant  in  this  district  The 
former  may  be  obtained  in  any  quantity  at  Mabou,  Margarie  River, 
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St  Ann's,  Big  Harbour  on  the  Great  Bras  d'Or,  etc.  The  latter 
abounds  in  the  same  localities,  as  well  as  in  several  others  where  the 
gypsum  is  absent..  The  altered  limestone  at  Graignish  and  Long 
Point  would,  afford  several  pretty  and  unusual  varieties  of  coloured 
marble, 

CocU  occurs  at  Port  Hood,  and  since  the  publication  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  work,  in  which  I  directed  attention  to  this  coal-field 
as  one  of  promise,  it  has  been  reported  upon  by.  Professor  C.  H. 
Hitchcock,  and  opened  on  a  small  scale.  The  principal  bed  is  stated 
by  Rutherford  to  be  about  6  feet  in  thickness,  with  4  feet  2  inches  to 
4  feet  4^  inches  of  good  coal.  Other  valuable  beds  are  said  to  have 
been  found  at  Mabou,  Broad  Gove,  and  Ghimney  Gomer ;  but  they 
have  not  yet  been  opened. 

In  Victoria  county  the  only  mine  now  worked  is  that  of  New  Gamp- 
belltown,  on  the  Great  Bras  d'Or.  At  this  place  the  Goal  measures 
are  stated  to  rest  against  the  mass  of  syenitic  or  gneissose  rock  of 
Cape  Dauphin,  and  to  be  in  part  in  a  nearly  vertical  position.  In  the 
principal  workings  of  the  mine  two  beds  of  coal  have  been  opened  up. 
They  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a.  thickness  of  36  yards.  The 
upper  is  4  feet  thick,  the  lower  6  feet.  In  another  part  of  the  area,  a 
bed  4  feet  5  inches  thick  has  been  found.  Its  identity  with  either  of 
the  above  mentioned  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.* 

The  yield  of  the  Port  Hood  Mine  for  1866  is  stated  to  be  3824  tons, 
that  of  the  New  Compbelltown  Mine  3142  tons. 

Freestone  for  building  is  obtained,  of  good  quality,  at  Port  Hood 
Island  and  Margarie,  and  also  at  Whykokomagh ;  but  it  is  not  yet 
worked  on  a  large  scale. 

The  soils  of  this  district  being  based  principally  on  the  calcareous 
rocks  of  the  Lower  Garboniferous  series,  are  in  general  of  excellent 
quality. 

Carboniferous  District  of  Cape  Breton  County, 

This,  though  the  last,  is  one  of  the  principal  Garboniferous  districts 
of  the  province,  as  it  includes  the  important  and  productive  Goal-fields 
of  Sydney,  Lingan,  Glace  Bay,  Cow  Bay,  and  Mire,  and  exceeds  all 
the  others  in  its  export  of  coal,  while  it  scarcely  yields  to  the  Joggins 
in  its  excellent  exposures  of  the  Coal  formation  rocks  and  fossils.  As 
we  owe  most  that  is  known  of  this  district  to  the  labours  of  R.  Brown, 
Esq.  of  Sydney,  I  shall  avail  myself,  in  the  first  instance,  in  describing 
it,  of  the  information  contained  in  his  papers  ]\  adding  such  other  items 
of  information  as  I  have  collected  in  short  visits  to  this  interesting 

•  Rntherford.  f  See  List  in  Chapter  I.  . 
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district,  and  the  results  of  the  important  explorations  for  coal  recently 
carried  on,  more  especially  in  its  eastern  part. 

The  island  of  Boulardarie,  the  whole  of  which  I  include  in  this  dis- 
trict, though  politically  a  part  of  it  belongs  to  Victoria  county,  consists 
in  its  western  part  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone,  and  overlying 
hard  sandstones,  having  apparently  an  undulating  arrangement,  as 
represented  by  Mr  Brown  in  his  section  of  the  island.  The  limestone, 
as  I  have  observed  it  on  the  north  side  of  Boulardarie,  is  hard  and 
compact,  and  contains  the  Productus  semireticulatus.  At  the  eastern 
end  of  the  island,  the  limestone  and  millstone-grit  dip  to  the  N.E.  and 
underlie  the  Coal  measures  which  appear  near  Point  Aconi.  The  Coal 
measures,  extending  from  Point  Aconi  to  the  outcrop  of  the  miUstone- 
grit,  are  stated  by  Mr  Brown  at  5400  feet  in  vertical  thickness. 

Crossing  the  Little  Bras  d'Or,  the  Coal  measures  continue  with 
north-easterly  dip  across  the  peninsula  separating  this  strait  from 
Sydney  Harbour,  and  thence  with  various  faults  and  disturbances  to 
Mire  Bay.  As  the  general  dip  is  seaward,  Mr  Brown  remarks,  ^'  this 
great  area  of  Coal  measures  is  probably  the  segment  only  of  an 
immense  basin,  extending  toward  the  coast  of  Newfoundland;  a 
supposition  which  is  confirmed  by  the  existence  of  Coal  measures  at 
NeiFs  Harbour,  30  miles  north  of  Cape  Dauphin."  Inland  of  this 
broad  band  of  Coal  measures,  the  whole  country  northward  of  a  line 
drawn  west  from  Mir6  Bay  to  the  east  arm  of  the  Bras  d'Or  Lake, 
is  occupied  by  the  older  members  of  the  series,  with  the  exception 
of  a  tract  of  syenitic,  porphyritic,  and  altered  rocks,  which  appears 
at  and  near  George's  River  on  the  south-east  side  of  Little  Bras 
d'Or.  These  igneous  rocks  have  altered  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
limestone,  as  well  as  perhaps  some  underlying  beds  of  the  same  system, 
showing  that  igneous  action  had  not  t^minated  in  these  ancient  meta- 
morphic  districts  at  the  commencement  of  the  Carboniferous  period; 
and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  case  along  the  boundary  of  the 
metamorphic  and  igneous  rocks  in  many  parts  of  Cape  Breton. 

This  extensive  Carboniferous  district  is  connected  with  that  of  Rich- 
mond county  on  the  south,  by  a  very  narrow  stripe  of  limestone,  red 
conglomerate,  and  sandstone,  skirting  the  base  of  the  hills  of  porphyry, 
syenite,  and  slate,  rising  steeply  from  the  side  of  the  Bras  d'Or  Lake, 
which  here  is  a  broad  and  beautiful  inland  sea,  presenting  fine  scenery 
in  almost  every  direction.  The  limestone  and  conglomerate  may  be 
seen  in  several  places  to  rest  on  the  edges  of  the  older  slates,  and  in 
some  places,  especially  at  Irish  Cove,  the  former  rock  is  filled  with 
well-preserved  fossil  shells,  including  immense  quantities  of  the  Conu- 
laria^  which  in  most  other  localities  is  rather  rare ;  as  well  as  Produc- 
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tus  corOj  TerehrcUula  sacctduSj  Sphrifer  glaber^  and  a  species  of  Euom' 
phalus.  The  limestone  is  sufficiently  soft  to  allow  fine  specimens  of 
these  shells  to  be  detached  by  weathering. 

The  Coal  measures  are  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  area, 
and  are  well  exposed  on  the  north  side  of  Sydney  Harbour,  and  on  the 
south  end  of  Boulardarie.  Mr  Brown  has  published  an  elaborate 
section  and  description  of  them  as  they  occur  at  the  former  place, 
from  which  the  following  facts  are  gleaned : — 

''  The  productive  Coal  measures  cover  an  area  of  250  square  miles ; 
but,  owing  to  several  extensive  dislocations,  it  is  imposnble  to 
ascertain  their  total  thickness  with  any  degree  of  accuracy ;  from  the 
best  information  in  my  possession,  I  conclude  that  it  exceeds  10,000 
feet.  We  have  one  continuous  section  on  the  north  shore  of  Boulardarie 
Island,  5400  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  field 
several  detached  sections,  varying  firom  1000  to  2000  feet  in  thickness, 
whose  exact  relative  positions  have  not  yet  been  determined ;  although 
it  is  quite  clear  that  they  are  higher  up  in  the  formation  than  the 
highest  beds  of  the  Boulutiarie  section.'' 

Mr  Brown  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  section  on  the  north-west 
side  of  Sydney  Harbour,  from  Stubbard's  Point  to  Cranberry  Head,  a 
distance  of  5000  yards,  and  exhibiting  a  vertical  thickness  of  1860 
feet  of  beds.  The  dip  is  N.  60**  E.  7^  Of  these  beds  he  gives  a  de- 
tailed section,  including  34  seams  of  coal,  and  41  underclays  with 
Stigmaria  or  fossil  soils.  The  whole  of  the  beds  composing  the  section 
are  summed  up  as  follows : — 

Arenaceous  and  argillaceous  shales          .  1127  ft.  3  in. 

Underclays 99       6 

Sandstones    .......  562       0 

Coal 37       0 

Bituminous  shales          .         •         .         .  26       5 

Carbonaceous  shales       ....  33 

Limestones 3     11 

Conglomerate 0       8 


1860  ft.  0  in. 


Erect  trees  and  calamites  occur  at  eighteen  distmct  levels.  The 
greater  number  are  Sigillariae,  many  of  them  with  distinct  Stigmaria 
roots,  and  a  few  are  Lepidodendra.  They  occur  in  circumstances  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  erect  trees  at  the  Joggins  already  described. 
Mr  Brown's  various  papers  on  these  fossils  gave  to  the  geological 
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world  the  first  really  satisfactory  information*  respecting  the  true 
nature  and  mode  of  growth  of  Stigmaria ;  and  to  these  I  may  refer  the 
reader,  more  especially  to  that  in  volume  fifth  of  the  "  Geological 
Journal,"  page  355,  from  which  I  quote  the  following  account  of  a  fine 
specimen  of  SigiUaria  altemans  with  Stigmaria  roots,  regularly  rami- 
fying, and  having  attached  to  them  conical  tap  roots,  which  penetrated 
directly  downwards  into  a  thin  bed  of  shale  overlying  the  main  coal. 
This  seam,  like  the  main  seam  at  the  Joggins,  has,  when  it  was  a  bed 
of  soft  peat,  supported  a  forest  of  Sigillarise  and  Lepidodcndra,  many 
of  which  still  remain  erect  in  the  overlying  shale,  with  all  their  roots 
and  long  spreading  rootlets  attached. 

^'  Immediately  over  the  coal  there  is  a  bed  of  hard  shale,  six  inches 
in  depth,  in  which  no  fossils  are  found ;  this  is  overlaid  by  a  softer 
shale  abounding  in  coal-plants ;  all  the  upright  trees  that  I  have  ex- 
amined are  rooted  in  the  six-inch  shale ;  the  crown  of  the  base  of  that 
which  I  am  now  describing  is  just  four  inches  above  the  coal ;  its 
roots  dip  gradually  downwards  until  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
coal,  at  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  centre  of  the  tree,  and  then 
spread  out  over  its  surface.  When  this  fossil  was  brought  out  of  the 
mine  the  under  side  was  covered  up  with  hard  shale,  to  which  about 
one  inch  of  coal  adhered ;  in  cutting  away  this  layer  of  coal,  I  met 
with  the  tennination  of  a  perpendicular  root  immediately  in  contact 
with  the  coal,  which  I  carefully  developed ;  proceeding  in  this  manner, 
my  patience  was  amply  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  complete  set 
of  conical  tap  roots.  The  horizontal  roots  branch  off  in  a  remarkably 
regular  manner,  the  base  being  first  divided  into  four  equal  parts  by 
deep  channels  running  from  near  the  centre ;  an  inch  or  two  farther 
on,  each  of  these  quarters  is  divided  into  two  roots,  which,  as  they 
recede  from  the  centre,  bifurcate  twice  within  a  distance  of  eighteen 
inches  from  the  centre  of  the  stump. 

"  There  are  four  large  tap  roots  in  each  quarter  of  the  stump,  and, 
about  five  inches  beyond  these,  a  set  of  smaller  tap  roots,  striking 
perpendicularly  downwards  from  the  horizontal  roots,  making  forty- 
eight  in  all :  namely,  sixteen  in  the  inner,  and  thirty-two  in  the  outer 
set;  and  what  is  a  still  more  remarkable  feature  in  this  singular 
fossil,  there  are  exactly  thirty-two  double  rows  of  leaf-scars  on  the 
circumference  of  the  trunk.  This  curious  correspondence  in  the 
numbers  of  the  roots  and  vertical  rows  of  leaf-scars,  surely  cannot 
be  accidental.     I  am  not  aware  that  any  similar  correspondence  has 

*  Mr  Binney  can  claim  priority  in  date  of  pablication ;  but  hifl  specimens  were  much 
less  perfect  in  details  of  structure,  and  therefore  leas  satisfactoiy  than  those  described 
by  Mr  Brown. 
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ever  been  observed  either  in  recent  or  fossil  plants.  The  inner  set  of 
tap  roots  vary  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length  ;  the  dia- 
meter at  their  junction  with  the  base  of  the  trunk  being  about  two 
inches.  The  outer  set  are  much  smaller,  being  about  one  inch  in  dia- 
meter at  their  junction  with  the  horizontal  roots,  and  from  one  to  one 
and  a  half  inch  in  length.  Very  few  of  either  set  are  strictly  conical, 
although  they  probably  were  originally  of  that  shape;  some  are 
squeezed  into  an  elliptical,  others  into  a  triangular  form ;  all  have  been 
wrinkled  horizontally  by  the  shrinkage  due  to  vertical  compression. 
A  thick  tuft  of  broad  flattened  rootlets  radiates  from  the  terminations 
of  the  tap  roots,  and  a  few  indistinct  areolsB  are  visible  on  their  sides ; 
the  length  of  these  rootlets  does  not  appear  to  exceed  three  or  four 
inches,  their  width  being  one-fourth  of  an  inch ;  a  raised  black  line 
runs  down  the  middle  of  each,  similar  to  that  observed  in  the  rootlets 
of  Stigmarise.  These  short  thick  tap  roots  were  evidently  adapted 
only  to  a  soft  wet  soil,  such  as  we  may  easily  conceive  was  the  nature 
of  the  first  layer  of  mud  deposited  upon  a  bed  of  peat,  which  had 
settled  down  slightly  below  the  level  of  the  water. 

"  We  may  infer  also,  from  the  existence  of  a  layer  of  shale  without 
fossil  plants,  immediately  over  the  coal,  that  the  prostrate  stems  and 
leaves  which  occur  in  such  large  quantities  in  the  next  superincumbent 
bed,  fell  from  trees  growing  upon  the  spot,  and  were  entombed  in 
layers  of  mud  held  in  suspension  in  water,  which  at  short  intervals 
inundated  the  low  marshy  ground  on  which  they  grew ;  for  had  the 
plants  been  drifted  from  a  distance,  we  should  find  them  in  the  first 
layer  of  shale  as  well  as  in  those  higher  up. 

"  Although  the  main  coal  is  generally  overlaid  by  shale,  yet  occa- 
sionally the  shale  thins  out,  and  the  thick  sandstone,  which  is  the  next 
stratum  in  the  ascending  order,  forms  the  roof  of  the  coal.  In  such 
cases  the  surface  of  the  peat-bog  could  not  have  been  level  when  the 
shale  was  deposited  upon  it,  some  small  patches  having  been  still 
above  water ;  and  as  no  upright  trees  are  found  in  the  sandstone  roof, 
it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  plants  would  not  vegetate  upon 
the  bog  itself,  a  layer  of  soft  mud  being  necessary  in  the  first  instance 
for  germinating  the  seeds ;  but  when  a  plant  had  once  taken  root  in 
this  mud,  its  rootlets  penetrated  downwards  into  the  peat,  and  furnished 
an  abundant  supply  of  nutriment  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  tree,  from 
the  rich  mass  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  beneath.^' 

The  Sydney  Goal  measures  contain  not  only  erect  trees,  but  also  nu- 
merous beds  with  Naiadites,  Cythere^  Spirorhis,  Fish-sccUes,  etc.;  though 
these  do  not  so  frequently  overlie  coal-seams  as  at  the  Joggins.  The 
shales  at  Sydney  are  also  much  more  rich  than  those  at  the  Joggins  in 
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the  leaves  uid  other  more  delicate  parts  of  plants ;  and  on  this  account 
I  give  here  sketches  of  a  few  examples  of  the  foliage  of  the  Coal  fonna- 
tion  period,  as  displayed  in  the  rocks  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton 
(Fig.  156).  On  the  mode  of  occnirence  of  snch  leaveg,  Mr  Brown 
remarks : — 

"  The  shales  are  the  most  prolific  in  plants,  especially  those  which 
form  the  roofs  of  the  coal-seams.     It  is  singular  that  not  even  a  trace 

Fig.  IbS.—FoliageJrim  tie  Oodlforwatiim. 


(a)  Alethoptnli  hetanphflU  (hm)— Hooh  RlTer.  (&)  Bpbcnophylliim  Sehlatheimll— Pletm 

(e)  L«pld«Ieadn>Ii  btHrre— Sidney,  [d]  Anterophrllltea  RiIIom— S^n«r.  (()  Cordidtu 
bonultMU— JoggtM.  (/)  NeniopWris  nrineirli  (f»rn)— Syiliiey.  fa)  Odontoplefli  ub- 
cnnuU  (fern)— Syduy. 

of  a  fossil  plant  nor  any  organic  substance  has  been  fonnd  in  any  of 
the  red  shales,  although  they  have  been  carefully  examined  for  that 
purpose.*  Wherever  erect  trees  occur,  ferns,  Asterophyllitcs,  Spheno- 
phylls,  and  other  delicate  leaves,  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance ; 
from  which  I  infer  that  they  fell  from  growing  trees  and  shrubs, 
having  been  covered  up  by  successive  layers  of  fine  mud,  deposited 
at  frequent  intervals  over  a  low  marshy  district.  In  these  localities 
smgle  ironds  of  ferns  are  sometimes  found  covering  a  slab  of  shale 
two  feet  square,  as  sharp  and  distinct  in  their  outline  aa  if  they  had 
been  gathered  only  yesterday  from  a  recent  fern,  and  spread  out  with 
the  greatest  possible  care,  not  a  single  leaflet  being  wanting  or  even 
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doubled  np.  Some  beds  also  seem  to  contain  one  species  of  plant 
only,  all  others  being  excluded;  of  this  we  have  a  striking  example 
in  the  argillaceous  shale  (No.  60) :  in  the  top  of  tbis  l>ed,  tbiongh  a 
thickness  of  thtee  inches,  we  find  Asteropbyllitea  foliosa,  piled  np 
layer  above  layer,  from  the  base  of  the  cliff  to  the  crop  of  tbe  bed — 
a  distance  of  200  feet— dearly  proving  that  tbese  plants  grew  on  the 
qwt"  This  description  may  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  abim- 
dance  and  perfection  of  the  fossil  vegetation  preserved  in  tbe  Sydney 
Coal  measures.  As  already  stated  also,  a  bed  of  shale  in  the  Sydney 
section  has  afforded  the  finest  example  yet  known  of  carboniferous  rain- 
marks.  These  occur  in  a  bed  at  the  top  of  one  of  those  bands  in  which 
the  sandstones  are  rippled  and  fossils  rare.  At  some  distance  below  it 
there  are  mussel  shales,  and  ten  feet  above  a  stigmaria  underclay  and 
coal.  These  marks  then  were  preserved  in  beds  formed  during  the 
transition  from  aquatic  to  terrestrial  conditions,  by  the  silting  up  of  a 
lagoon  or  creek,  and  most  probably  on  a  bed  daily  left  dry  at  low  tide. 

In  a  previous  chapter  mention  was  made  of  the  curious  footprints 
called  Ruiicknilei,  as  occurring  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous.  In  the 
Cape  Breton  Coal-field  an  interesting  species  occurs  in  the  Coal  meas- 
nrea  (Fig.  157).  The  specimen  from  which  the  figure  was  taken 
was  kindly  presented  to  me  by  R.  Brown,  Esq. 


Fig.  157.— JtundMM  Jcoitnw— Dawi 


t ^      jiSS^H^g^ 


Each  impresuon  consists  of  the  casts  of  contiguous  rounded  fiurows, 
each  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  crossed  by  curved 
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undulations  and  strias,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  appearance  of 
a  pinnate  leaf  carved  in  high  relief.  At  each  side  of  these  impressions, 
and  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  distant  from  them,  are  interrupted  lines, 
in  relief  in  the  casts,  and  running  parallel  with  the  casts  of  the  furrows. 
The  whole  has  exactly  the  appearance  of  the  track  of  the  swimming 
feet  and  edges  of  the  carapace  of  a  small  Limulus^  or  King-crab. 
The  tracks  have  also  the  same  tortuous  character  with  those  of 
the  modem  Limulus.  Limuli  have  not  yet  occurred  in  the  Coal 
formation  of  Nova  Scotia,  though  they  occur  in  rocks  of  this  age  else- 
where ;  but  from  these  tracks  I  infer  that  animals  of  this  kind  lived 
in  the  Sydney  Coal-field,  where  their  remains  will  probably  hereafter 
be  found.  I  have  proposed  for  these  impressions  the  name  R,  Aca- 
dicusy  in  a  paper  on  footprints  of  this  class  in  the  "Canadian  Naturalist" 

Useful  Minerals  of  the  Carboniferous  District  of  Cape  Breton  County, 

Coal  ranks  at  the  head  of  these,  about  421,000  tons  being  raised 
annually  from  the  coal  beds  of  this  district.  The  oldest  colliery  in 
the  district  is  that  of  North  Sydney,  which  is  worked  by  the  General 
Mining  Association,  on  the  north  side  of  Sydney  Harbour.  The  coal 
is  shipped  at  the  bar  at  North  Sydney,  to  which  place  a  railway  has 
been  laid.  The  coal  from  this  mine  is  used  principally  for  domestic 
fires,  and  for  the  production  of  steam,  for  which  k  is  admirably 
suited. 

Of  the  thirty-four  seams  included  in  Mr  Brown's  Sydney  section, 
only  four  are  of  workable  thickness ;  they  are, — 

1.  The  Indian  Cove  seam,  about  450  feet  of  vertical  thickness 
below  the  main  seam 4  ft  8  in. 

2.  The  main  seam 6       9 

3.  The  Lloyd's  Cove  seam,  about  730  feet  of  vertical 
thickness  above  the  main  seam         .         .         .         .50 

4.  The  Cranberry  Head  top  seam,  about  280  feet  above 
Lloyd's  Cove  seam 3      8 

Of  these  only  the  main  seam  is  worked  at  present,  at  the  North 
Sydney  mines.  It  yields  a  bright,  free-bummg  coal,  giving  out  its 
heat  very  rapidly,  and  leaving  a  very  small  quantity  of  heavy  reddish 
ashes.     Accordhig  to  Professor  Johnston,  it  yields, — 

Volatile  matter  .  .  .  26*93 
Fixed  carbon  .  .  .  67*57 
Ashes 5*50 


100*000 
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Its  steam-producing  power  is  rather  less  than  that  of  Pictou  coal, 
being,  according  to  the  same  authority,  7*01  to  1  lb.,  or  from  the 
temperature  of  212°,  7*99  to  1  lb.  It  also  yields  less  illuminating 
gas ;  and,  from  the  presence  of  a  little  bisulphuret  of  iron,  is  more 
destructive  to  furnace  bars  than  P*ictou  coid.  For  domestic  use, 
however,  its  comparative  freedom  from  dusty  ashes  more  than  com- 
pensates for  these  defects. 

North-westward  of  Sydney,  the  Coal  measures  extend  to  the  Little 
Bras  d^Or,  and  across  the  east  end  of  Boulardarie  Island ;  but  this  part 
of  the  district  does  not  appear  to  be  productive  at  present,  though 
without  doubt  rich  in  coal.  To  the  south-east  of  Sydney  the  Coal 
measures  extend  in  a  series  of  anticlinal  and  synclinal  bends  to  Mir6 
Bay  and  Catalogue,  and  are  extensively  worked,  though,  from  facts  to 
be  noted  in  the  sequel,  it  will  appear  that  their  maximum  produc- 
tiveness is  still  very  far  from  being  reached.  The  sketch  map  (Fig. 
158)  will  show  the  general  arrangement  of  the  measures,  as  far  as 
ascertained,  and  the  localities  of  the  principal  mines. 

When  the  first  ecQtion  of  this  work  was  published,  little  was  known 
of  the  extension  of  the  Coal  measures  along  the  coast  of  Cape  Breton 
from  Sydney  to  Mir6,  except  the  mere  fact  of  the  extension  of  the 
Coal  formation  rocks,  and  the  occurrence  in  them  of  some  workable 
beds,  to  which,  however,  little  attention  had  been  given;  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  monopoly  of  the  General  Mining  Association, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  facilities  for  the  shipment 
of  coal.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  whole  coast  has 
been  explored  by  mining  surveyors,  and  fourteen  important  mines 
have  been  opened  or  are  in  progress. 

As  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Carboniferous  area  of  Acadia,  the  Coal 
formation  beds  are  undulated  along  a  series  of  anticlinal  and  synclinal 
lines,  the  synclinals  running  out  at  the  surface  as  they  approach  the 
older  rocks,  an  arrangement  which  has  been  well  worked  out  in  detail 
by  Professor  Lesley,  in  his  reports  on  the  district.  In  this  way 
the  coal  rocks  of  Eastern  Cape  Breton  appear  as  the  ends  of  three 
troughs.  The  most  eastern  and  narrowest  is  that  of  Cow  Bay.  It 
is  separated  from  the  second,  that  of  Glace  Bay,  by  an  east  and  west 
anticlinal  running  out  to  the  shore  at  North  Head  or  Cape  Granby. 
The  Glace  Bay  trough  is  wider  and  flatter,  and  is  separated  from  the 
still  broader  trough  of  Sydney  by  a  second  anticlinal  running  out  at 
Lingan.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  and  the  inequalities  of 
the  coast  line,  the  beds  are  repeated  a  number  of  times,  and  only  a 
limited  portion  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  Carboniferous  system  is 
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Fig.  158^  Jfop  (^  Caf»  Brttm  Coei-JIdd. 


A,UppmC«Ib«U. 
B,  IIUdl*C«ll»d>. 

1.U0KU 

C.  Loweillk*!  bedt 

D,  HUbtont-griU 

E,  Lower  CwbonlfcpMU. 

7.  LUaaOI«B.7 

a.  c\ji* 

B.Sebo«rPc4iit 

la  Block  HpoH 
II.  Boiith  Head 

a.  flrd«7 

18.  MM 
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exposed  in  the  coast  sections,  but  great  facilities  are  afforded  for  ex- 
ploring and  working  the  beds  of  coal. 

Professor  Lesley  has  published  (Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  Phila.  1862),  a 
detailed  section  of  that  part  of  the  series  exposed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Little  Glace  Bay,  amounting  to  a  thickness  of  907  feet.  Unfortunately 
he  gives  no  information  as  to  the  fossils,  and  appears  to  have  been 
under  the  impression  that  his  section  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
productive  Coal  measures  of  Cape  Breton,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
form  any  definite  idea  of  the  place  in  the  series  to  which  these  beds 
belong.  From  specimens  and  information  obtained  from  Mr  Poole, 
Mr  Barnes,  Mr  Mosely,  and  others,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  them  as 
being  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Middle  Coal  formation,  the  Upper 
Coal  formation  being  apparently  wanting  or  concealed  under  the 
ocean,  and  the  Millstone-grit  series  appearing  farther  inland. 

Professor  Lesley's  section  may  be  condensed  as  follows.  It  com- 
mences at  the  headland  between  Burnt  Head  and  Little  Glace  Bay, 
where  the  newest  rocks  seen  on  this  part  of  the  coast  appear. 

ft  in. 
Shales  red  and  gray,  the  latter  with  nodales  of  iron 

ore 85  6 

Sandstone  and  arenaoeons  shale    .        .                .    14  0 

fCoal^  good 10 

Underclay  and  sandstone 6  0 

Carbonaciboas  shale 2  0 

Underclay 8  0 

Shale 41     6 

( Coal,  soft 16 

Coal-group  2 -{  Cooi,  solid— "Hub  Vein" 4    0 

( Coal,  hard 10 


Coal-group  3. 


Sandstone  with  fossil  plants 20  0 

'  Cannel  Coal, 16 

Underclay 6  0 

'""   Cannel  Coal 0  6 

Underclay 2  6 

Sandstones  and  shales 25  0 

<^-f^v^ {g:s^.    :::::::  S  i 

Shale,  arenaceous  shale  and  sandstone  .        .        .  133  11 

{Coal 0  OJ 

Coal  and  carbonaceous  shale         !        !        !        !  0  6 

Underclay 6  0 

Shale  and  sandstone 69  6 

(Clay 0  3 

Goal-group  6 ■<  Cannei  Coal, 0  1 

(Underclay 7  0 
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ft.  in. 

Shales  And  arexmceoos  Rhales        .        .  .    11  8j^ 

(Dark  shale 0  6 

Coal  slate  "Cannel" 0  6 

Hard  sandy  shale 0  8 

Coalj  matter 0  Oj^ 

Hard  sandy  shales  and  fire-day    .  .        .    11  0 

(A  slight  hreak  in  the  section  occurs  here  in  Little 

Glace  Bay). 

Soft  measures 10  0 

coj-g-nps- {g:}^"'^^:    :    :    :    :    :    :    :  o  I 

Sandstones  and  shales 93  6 

(Black  hituminons  shale 0  5 

Cannel  Coal 0  1 

Black  bituminous  shale 0  6 

Underclay 10 

Sandstone  and  fire-clay 19  0 

IOoal,  "  Harbour  Vein." 6  0 

Shales  foliated 8  0 

Ironore 0  8 

Coal 0  8 

ru.1  «««««  1 1         f  Shale  and  sandstone 14  6 

^^•«~"P^1 tCoal 2  0 

Sandstones,  shales,  and  fire-clay    .        .        .        .  112  0 

0-i-«««pl2 {^2^k3Hale:        i        !        !        !        i        !       !      2  6* 

Sandstones,  shales,  and  fire-clay  with  nodules  of 

Ironstone 104  0 

rn-i  ««««  in        f  CoaZ  "  Brutether's  Vein " • 2  0 

Coal-group  18. junderday 2  0 

Shales,  sandstones,  and  fire-days,  the  latter  with 

nodules  of  ironstone 49  6 

In  all,  907  feet 

The  above  section  is  thus  continued  in  descending  order  by  the 

following,  kindly  furnished  by  H.  Poole,  Esq.,  from  the  Engine  Pit  at 

the  Caledonia  Mine : — 

Gray  sandstone  underlaid  by  seyen  inches  of  gray  ft.  in. 

shale  with  fossil  plants 9  4 

Coal-group  14. j  Blade  shale  with  fossils 0  7 

Gray  sandstones  with  Stigmaria,  underlaid  by  dark 

gray  shale  ten  inches 19  0 

{  Coal  with  partings  of  shale  and  fire-day  **  Back  Pit 

Coal-group  15 •<     Seam." 4  9 

( Hard  gray  sandstone 10 

Gray  sandstone  with  beds  of  fire-day — SHgmaria  64  7 

ru-i  »^««%  1  fi        /  ^<'<'*  ^^^  ^  ^'D®  inches 0  5 

U)ai-group  lb. -^  Dark  gray  sandstone— >a^imirki  ...      1  6 

Sandstone  and  shale — Stigmarta,  Neuropterit^  Cor- 

daUea 27  8 

*  Acoording  to  Mr  Poole,  the  perpendicular  distance  between  Coal-groopt  12  and 
13  is  135  feet,  and  there  are  two  ooals,  each  one  foot  thidk,  in  the  fnterraL 


Goal-group  17 « 
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ft.  in. 

(Coal 0  2 

Black  shale,  fossils 0  10 

Coal 0  12 

Black  shale — SigiUaria 0  9 

Coal,  pyritons 0  1 

Black  shale,  fossils 0  10 

Soft  shale — Stigmaria 0  4 

Sandstone,  shale  and  calcareo-bitaminoos  shale, 
with  Lejpidodendraf  Cordaites,  SigiUaria^  and 
Stiamana — also  shells  of  Ncdadites^  Sjnrorhiif 

and  Cyprids 14    7 

rv.1  «^««  1ft       J  Coo/ "  Phelan  Seam  " 8    3 

^'^"fi^'^P  ^**"'"tl>arkgiaysandstone--5%maria    .        .  .41 

In  all,  178  feet 

The  Phelan  bed  is,  on  the  best  evidence,  identified  with  the  Bridg- 
port  or  Lingan  bed  on  the  west,  and  the  M'Aulay  bed  at  Cow  Bay 
on  the  east.  Assuming  this  to  be  correct,  the  following  table  gives 
the  continuation  of  the  section,  as  shown  in  a  MS.  report  of  Mr  Mosely 
of  Halifax,  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Mr  Joseph  B.  Moore : — 

ft   in. 

Sandstones  and  shales 100    0 

Goal-groap  19. Coal 0    7 

Measures  not  described 42    0 

Coal-groap  20 Coal 0    7 

Measures  not  described 63    0 

Coal-group  21 Coal 14 

Sandstones,  shales,  and  ironstone    .        .        .        .    58    0 
CSoal-group  22 Cooi  "MThaU  or  M'Kury  Scam  "  •       .        .        .66 

Sandstone  and  shale 100    0 

Coal-group  28 Coal 3    0 

Shales  and  fire-clay 92    0 

Goal-group  24. Coal 2    8 

Measures  undescribed 50    0 

Goal-group  25 Coal 4    4 

*  In  Mr  Lyman's  Report,  the  latter  part  of  this  section  is  given  somewhat  differ- 
ently, as  follows : — 

M'Rory  coal 4ft.4in.to5ft.4in. 

Measures  undescribed 150       0 

Coal  (two  feet  bed) lft.9in.   to2       3 

Measures  undescribed,  aboat 100       0 

Coal  (eighteen-inoh  bed) 16 

Measures  undescribed,  about 100       0 

C7oa2  0' Long  Beach  Bed") 2      10 

Measures  undescribed 2400       0 

Cool  ("Tracey  Bed  *0 4      12 

The  bed  three  feet  thick  about  100  feet  below  the  M*Rary  Seam  appears  to  have 
been  discovered  after  the  publication  of  Lyman's  Report;  and  Mr  Poole  mentions  a 
bed  one  foot  thick  as  occurring  between  the  former  and  the  ^^M^Rury." 
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ft    in. 

Sandstone  and  shale 100    0 

Coal-group  26 ..CooZ  ** Long  Beach  Seam" 3    8 

Measures  not  described 50    0 

Coal-group  27 Coal 2    8 

Sandstone  and  shale 105    0 

Coal-group  28 Cwd 16 

"''••  Measures  not  described {?)103    0 

Coal-group  29 Coal 6    0 

Below  this  last  bed,  the  Coal  measures  continue  to  occupy  the 
country  for  some  distance,  and  a  bed  4  feet  thick,  the  ^^  Gardener 
Coal,''  occurs  330  feet  lower.  At  a  distance  estimated  by  Mr 
Lyman  at  2400  feet  below  the  Long  Beach  Seam,  or  about  2130  feet 
below  coal  No.  29,  mentioned  above,  occurs  a  bed  of  good  coal,  three 
feet  eight  inches  and  a  quarter  in  thickness,  or,  including  a  clay  part- 
ing, which  appears  in  some  portions,  but  not  in  others,  four  feet  one 
inch  and  a  half.  It  is  called  the  *'*'  Tracey  Seam.''  Another  seam  is 
indicated  in  Mr  Poole's  and  Mr  Mosely's  plans,  between  the  "  Tracey  " 
and  seam  29  above,  and  435  to  460  feet  above  the  former ;  but  I  have 
no  information  in  respect  to  it.  The  Tracey  bed  is  now  worked  on  the 
peninsula  between  Cow  and  Mir6  Bays,  and  is  the  most  eastern  coal 
worked  in  this  coal-field.  To  the  southward  of  it,  however,  and  at  a 
distance  representing  at  least  a  thousand  feet  of  beds,  there  is  said  to 
be  still  another  coal  known  as  the  ^^  Spencer  Seam,"  before  we  reach 
the  beginning  of  the  Millstone-grit  series,  which  would  thus  seem  to 
be  at  least  4500  feet  below  the  newest  beds  seen  near  Glace  Bay. 

An  important  question  arises  here  as  to  the  equivalency  of  any  of 
these  beds  with  the  Coal  measures  of  North  Sydney.  Mr  R.  Brown, 
in  the  remarks  prefixed  to  his  section  of  the  Sydney  Coal-field  in  1849, 
states  his  belief  that  the  beds  at  Glace  Bay  are  newer  than  those  of 
North  Sydney.  Mr  Lesley,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  them  as  equi- 
valent. After  a  careful  comparison  of  the  several  sections,  I  confess 
that  I  think  the  view  of  Mr  Brown  the  more  probable ;  more  espe- 
cially as  it  places  these  beds  more  intelligibly  in  relation  with  the 
members  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  seen  farther  inland,  and  with  the 
other  coal-fields  of  Nova  Scotia.  From  Mr  Brown's  section,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Sydney  main  coal  is  only  about  800  feet  above  the 
beginning  of  the  Millstone-grit  formation;  and  one  considerable  bed,  the 
Indian  Cove  seam,  of  4  feet  8  inches  in  thickness,  occurs  in  this  interval 
with  a  thickness  of  350  feet  between  it  and  the  Millstone-grit  Now, 
as  the  latter  formation  is  not  brought  to  the  surface  by  either  of  the 
anticlinals  between  Sydney  and  Mir6,  and  does  not  appear  for  some 
distance  up  Mir6  Bay,  it  seems  plain  that  the  only  beds  in  our  sections 
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which  can  represent  the  Sydney  main  coal  and  the  Indian  Cove  seami 
must  he  the  Tracey  and  Spencer  beds,  or  beds  associated  with  them, 
and  not  yet  well  known.*  In  this  case  the  whole  of  the  upper  beds  at 
Cow  Bay  and  Glace  Bay  beds  must  actually  overlie  the  Cranberry 
Head  seam  at  Sydney,  which  may  be  about  the  horizon  of  the  Phelan 
bed.  The  only  supposition  which  would  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any 
other  conclusion  is,  that  the  2000  feet  of  thickness  between  the  six- 
feet  bed  and  Tracey  bed  represent  the  Millstone-grit  of  Mr  Brown ; 
but  as  that  careful  observer  mentions  no  beds  of  coal  under  the  Mill- 
stone-grit, and  states  that  a  continuous  section  of  5400  feet  of  Coal 
measures  exists  on  the  north  side  of  Boulardarie  Island,  this  is  scarcely 
possible. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  then,  the  total  thickness  of  Coal  measures 
from  the  Millstone-grit  to  the  newest  beds  between  Glace  Bay  and 
lingan  cannot  be  less  than  4500  to  5000  feet,  and  may  be  more ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  several  important  coals  not  yet  known  exist  in  the 
lower  part  of  these  measures. 

In  comparison  with  the  Joggins  section,  it  would  appear  that  we 
have  in  these  Coal  measures  of  Cape  Breton  a  complete  equivalent  of 
Divisions  3  and  4  of  the  former  section,  with  a  greater  aggregate 
thickness  of  coal ;  and  if  we  make  allowance  for  the  probabUity  that 
many  of  the  smaller  beds  in  Cape  Breton  have  not  been  noticed  by 
explorers,  probably  quite  as  many  beds  of  coal. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  practical  importance  that  the  question  raised 
by  the  discrepancy  of  the  views  of  Mr  Brown  and  Mr  Lesley  above 
stated  should  be  definitely  settled  by  the  actual  tracing  of  some  of  the 
beds  above  referred  to  into  connexion  with  the  Sydney  area.  If  Mr 
Brown's  view  should  prove  correct,  the  available  coal  of  the  district 
will  be  double  that  represented  by  Licsley,  and  other  and  veiy  valuable 
discoveries  may  be  anticipated  in  the  country  between  Miri  Bay  and 
Sydney  Harbour. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Mines  for  1866,  it  appears 
that  there  are  fourteen  distinct  mining  establishments  now  operating 
in  the  Coal-field  of  Eastern  Cape  Breton,  and  producing  an  aggregate  of 
more  than  400,000  tons  of  coal  annually,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  quantity  raised  in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  so  that  this  is 
now  the  most  important  coal-mining  district  in  the  Acadian  provinces. 

Some  of  the  coals  of  this  district  are  of  remarkable  purity,  in  so  far 

*  Mr  Mosely,  in  a  letter  to  the  anthorf  mentions  some  strong  reasons  for  beliering 
tliat  the  Tracej  bed  is  the  equivalent  of  Mr  Brown's  third  seam,  or  Indian  Cove  seam  at 
STdnejf  and  that  a  bed  seen  at  Black  Brook,  head  of  Cow  Baj,  is  the  Sydney  main  seam, 
being  at  the  same  vertical  distance  above  the  Tracey  that  the  Sydney  main  is  above 
the  Indian  Cove 
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as  freedom  from  ash  is  concerned ;  and  that  of  Lingan  is  remarkable 
for  its  large  3rield  of  illuminating  gas.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Poole 
for  the  following  table  of  results  of  assays  of  the  coal  of  the  Cale- 
donia Mine : — 

Wat/land  Seam,  Caledonia  Coal  Mine,   Olace  Bay,  Cape  Breton, 

November  1866. 


Namber 

of 
Sample. 

Depth 

in 
Seam. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Vol. 
Matter. 

Coke. 

Carbon. 

ABh. 

Coloar  of  Ash. 

Ft  in. 

1 

1 

0     6 

1-365 

33-412 

66-588 

60-880 

6-708 

Pale  brown. 

2 

1     6 

1-433 

30-408 

69-592 

51-771 

17-821 

Pale  brown. 

3 

2     6 

1-287 

27098 

72-902 

57-358 

15-544 

Gray. 

4 

3     6 

1-321 

30-792 

69-208 

55-625 

13-583 

Brown. 

5 

4     6; 

1-298 

33-826 

66-174 

61-174 

5-000 

White. 

iin.parting,6 

6     3 

1-452  ' 

30-709 

69-291 

45-705 

23-586 

White. 

7 

5     6 

1-296 

36-728 

63-272  ! 

58-494 

4-778 

Light  brown. 

8 

6    6 

1-324 , 

37-667 

62-433  j 

55-868 

6-565 

Radish  brown. 

9 

7     6 

1-311 

34-225 

65-775 

57-772 

8-003 

Brown. 

Total... 
Less  parting, 

8    0 

12087 
1-452 

• 

294-765 
30-709 

605-235 
69-291 

504-647 
45-706 

100-588 
28-586 

f  Parting  ded.; 
(   not  shipped. 

No.  6 

8  -^ 

10-635 

264-056 

535-944 

458*942 

77002 

Average... 

1 

1-329 

33-007 

66-993 

57-368 

9-625 

Clay  Ironstone,  in  nodules,  occurs  in  several  of  the  shales  of  the 
Sydney  section,  and  is  also  present  in  large  quantity  in  the  Coal  mea- 
sures of  Glace  Bay,  but  I  have  no  information  respecting  its  probable 
industrial  value. 

Limestone  and  Oypsum,  as  already  mentioned,  abound  in  a  number 
of  places,  but  are  not  extensively  worked.  An  altered  limestoney 
which  extends  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Long  Island,  on  the  Little 
Bras  d'Or,  toward  the  East  Arm,  affords  a  gray  and  white  Marble. 
Freestone  and  Qrindstone  are  also  quarried,  though  in  small  quantity. 

Plants  from  Olace  Bay, 

Since  writing  the  chapter  on  the  Cape  Breton  Coal-field^  I  have 
received  from  Hy.  Poole,  Esq.,  a  collection  of  plants  from  the  Coal 
measures  of  Glace  Bay;  among  which  I  recognise  the  following 
forms : — 

Cyperites.  Alethopteris  Serlii. 

Trigonocarpum.  Alethopteris  allied  to  Orandini. 

Alethopteris  nervosa.  Alethopteris  lonchitica. 
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Pecopteris  oreopteroides  (?)  Neuropteris  auriculata. 

Pecopteris  Doumaisii,  or  allied.  Sphenopteris  decipiens  (?) 

Neuropteris  flexuosa.  Cyclopteris  fimbriata. 
Neuropteris  rarinervis. 

AsterophyUites  equisetiformis. 

SphenophyUum — a  species  with  seven  or  eight  long  narrow  leaflets, 
each  with  about  eight  nerves.  I  have  fragments  of  the  same 
from  Sydney.  It  is  probably  new,  and  is  certainly  different 
from  the  odier  species  referred  to  in  the  text  It  may  be 
named  8,  Poolu 

Cordaites  borassifoHa.  Lepidodendron  like  tetragonum, 

Lepidodendron  elegans.  Lepidophyllum  lanceolatum. 

Associated  with  these  plants  are  abundant  valves  of  Naiadites 
ekmgatusj  and  also  scales  of  small  ganoid  fishes  and  cyprids. 

The  flora  represented  by  this  collection  is  very  like  that  of  Sydney, 
more  especiaUy  in  the  number  of  ferns  and  the  species  of  those  present ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  resemblance  will  be  found  to  extend 
throughout  the  Coal-field  of  Eastern  Cape  Breton.  It  is  a  strictly 
Middle  Coal  formation  assemblage,  though  having  the  facies  of  the 
upper  part  of  that  series,  to  which  the  Glace  Bay  beds  would,  on 
stratigraphical  grounds,  be  referred. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  CARBONIFEROUS  STSTEM— C7on<mtie<f. 
THE   FLORA   OF  THE   COAL   FORMATION. 

I  HAVE  already  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  reader  into  the  jungles 
and  forests  of  Carboniferous  Acadia ;  but  in  order  that  he  may  fully 
appreciate  the  nature  of  the  wondrous  vegetation  of  that  ancient  timey 
the  producer  of  all  our  stores  of  mineral  fiiel,  it  will  be  necessary  that 
we  shall  pass  in  review  the  several  genera  of  Coal  formation  plants,  and 
endeavour  so  to  restore  them  that,  in  imagination,  we  may  see  them 
growing  before  us,  and  fancy  ourselves  walking  beneath  their  shade. 
While  thus  endeavouring  to  introduce  the  ordinary  reader  and  the 
student  of  Geology  and  Paleontology  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Coal  Flora,  I  shall  take  advantage  of  the  abundant  material  within  my 
reach  to  restore  some  of  the  species  more  completely  than  has  hitherto 
been  possible,  and  thus  to  present  to  geologists  what  I  trust  may 
prove  a  more  full  and  accurate  synopsis  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
Carboniferous  Flora  than  any  at  present  accessible. 

The  modem  flora  of  the  earth  admits  of  a  grand  twofold  division 
into  the  PhcenogamouSj  or  flowering  and  seed-bearing  plants,  and  the 
Crt/ptogamouSj  or  flowerless  and  spore-bearing  plants.  In  the  former 
series,  we  have,  first,  those  higher  plants  which  start  in  life  with  two 
seed-leaves,  and  have  stems  with  distinct  bark,  wood,  and  pith — ^the 
Exogena  ;  secondly,  those  simpler  plants  which  begin  life  with  one  seed- 
leaf  only,  and  have  no  distinction  of  bark,  wood,  and  pith,  in  the 
stem — ^the  Endogens  ;  and,  thirdly,  a  peculiar  group  starting  with  two 
or  several  seed-leaves,  and  having  a  stem  with  bark,  wood,  and  pith, 
but  with  very  imperfect  flowers,  and  wood  of  much  simpler  structure  than 
either  of  the  others — the  Oymnosperms,  To  the  first  of  these  groups  or 
classes  belong  most  of  the  ordinary  trees  of  temperate  climates.  To  the 
second  belong  the  Palms  and  other  trees  found  in  tropical  climates. 
To  the  third  belong  the  Pines  and  Cycads.  In  the  second  or  Crypto- 
gamous  series  we  have  also  three  classes, — (1.)  The  AcrogenSy  or  ferns 
and  club-mosses,  with  stems  having  true  vessels  marked  on  the  sides 
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with  cross  bars — ^the  scalariform  vessels.  (2.)  The  Anophytes^  or 
mosses  and  their  allies,  with  stems  and  leaves,  but  no  vessels.  (3.)  The 
ThaUophytesj  or  lichens,  fungi,  sea- weeds,  etc.,  without  true  stems  and 
leaves. 

In  the  existing  climates  of  the  earth  we  find  these  classes  of  plants 
variously  distributed  as  to  relative  numbers.  In  some,  pines  predo- 
minate. In  others,  palms  and  tree-ferns  form  a  considerable  part  of 
the  forest  vegetation.  In  others,  the  ordinary  exogenous  trees  predo- 
minate, almost  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  In  some  Arctic  and  Alpine 
regions  mosses  and  lichens  prevail.  In  the  Coal  period  we  have  found 
none  of  the  higher  Exogens,  and  only  a  few  obscure  indications  of  the 
presence  of  Endogens ;  but  Gymnosperms  abound,  and  are  highly  char- 
acteristic. On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  mosses  or  lichens,  and 
very  few  algae,  but  a  great  number  of  ferns  and  Lycopodiaceas  or 
club-mosses.  Thus  the  Coal  formation  period  is  botanically  a  meet- 
ing place  of  the  lower  Phsenogams  and  the  higher  Cryptogams,  and 
presents  many  forms  which,  when  imperfectly  known,  have  puzzled 
botanists  in  regard  to  their  position  in  one  or  other  series.  In  the 
present  world,  the  flora  most  akin  to  that  of  the  Coal  period  is  that  of 
moist  and  warm  islands  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  is  not  pro- 
perly a  tropical  flora,  nor  is  it  the  flora  of  a  cold  region,  but  rather 
indicative  of  a  moist  and  equable  climate.  Still  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  we  may  often  be  mistaken  in  reasoning  as  to  the  temperature 
required  by  extinct  species  of  plants  difiering  from  those  now  in  exist- 
ence. Farther,  we  must  not  assume  that  the  climatal  conditions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  were  in  the  Coal  period  at  all  similar  to  those 
which  now  prevail.  As  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  shown,  a  less  amount 
of  land  in  the  higher  latitudes  would  greatly  modify  climates,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  Coal  period  there  was  less  land 
than  now.  Farther,  it  has  been  shown  by  Tyndall  that  a  very  small 
additional  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  would,  by 
obstructing  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  earth,  produce  almost  the 
e£fect  of  a  glass  roof  or  conservatory,  extending  over  the  whole  world. 
Again,  there  is  much  in  the  structure  of  the  leaves  of  the  Coal  plants, 
as  well  as  in  the  vast  amount  of  carbon  which  they  accumulated  in 
the  form  of  coal,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  animal  life  of  the  period, 
to  indicate,  on  independent  grounds,  that  the  carboniferous  atmosphere 
differed  from  that  of  the  present  world  in  this  way,  or  in  the  presence 
of  more  carbonic  acid, — a  substance  now  existing  in  the  very  minute 
proportion  of  less  than  one- thousandth  of  the  whole,  a  quantity  adapted 
to  the  present  requirements  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  but  probably 
not  to  those  of  the  Coal  period. 
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We  shall  commence  our  survey  of  the  Coal  flora  with  the  higher 

forms  of  plant-life,  which  are  also  those  most  akin  to  the  plants  of  the 

present  world. 

Class  of  Gymnosperms. 

1.  Conifera  or  Pines. 

Four  species  of  pines  have  been  recognised  in  the  Coal  formation  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  They  are  known  principally  as 
drift  trunks  imbedded  in  the  sandstones,  and  these  are  so  abundant  as 
to  indicate  that  extensive  pine  forests  existed,  perhaps  principally  in 
the  uplands,  higher  than  the  Coal  swamps.  The  trunks  are  also  fre- 
quently so  well  preserved,  owing  to  the  infiltration  of  carbonate  of 
lime  or  silica  into  their  cells,  that  their  most  minute  structures  can  be 
observed  as  readily  as  in  the  case  of  recent  wood.  They  may  all  be 
included  in  the  genus  Dadoocyhn^  a  name  which  means  simply  pine- 
wood.  The  wood  of  these  trees,  however,  more  resembles  that  of  the 
Araucarian  pines  of  the  southern  hemisphere  than  that  of  our  ordinary 
pines. 

One  of  the  species,  Z>.  antiquiusj  is  closely  allied  to  Z>.  Withami  of 
Great  Britain,  and,  like  that  species,  belongs  to  the  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous Coal  measures.  Its  structure  is  of  that  character  for  which 
Brongniart  proposed  the  generic  name  "  Palceooci/lon"*  Another 
species,  D.  Accuiianum,  is  found  abundantly  at  the  Joggins  and  else- 
where in  the  condition  of  drifted  trunks  imbedded  in  the  sandstone  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  Coal  formation  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Mill- 
stone-grit series.  The  third  species,  Z>.  materiartum,  is  very  near  to 
D.  BrandUngii  of  Great  Britain,  and  may  possibly  be  only  a  variety. 
It  is  especially  abundant  in  the  sandstone  of  the  Upper  Coal  formation, 
in  which  vast  numbers  of  drifted  trunks  of  this  species  occur  in  some 
places.  The  fourth  species,  D,  annulaturrij  presents  a  very  peculiar 
structure,  probably  of  generic  value.  It  has  alternate  concentric  rings 
of  discigerous  woody  tissue,  of  the  character  of  that  of  Dadoxi/lon,  and 
of  compact  structureless  coal,  which  either  represents  layers  of  very 
dense  wood  or,  more  likely,  of  corky  cellular  tissue.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  structure  would  have  affinities  with  that  of  certain  Qnetacea  or 
jointed  pines,  and  of  Cycads. 

Though  coniferous  trees  usually  occur  as  decorticated  and  prostrate 
trunks,  I  have  recorded  the  occurrence  of  one  erect  specimen,  in  a  sand- 
stone a  little  above  the  '•'•  Main  Coal,''  at  the  Joggins.  It  probably 
belonged  to  the  species  last  named.  Tissues  of  coniferous  trees  are 
very  rare  in  the  coal  itself.  Most  of  the  tissues  marked  with  discs  on 
the  cells  like  those  of  pines,  found  in  the  coal,  belong  to  StgiUaria  and 

*  Andent  wood. 
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CtHamodendron.  From  the  abundance  of  coniferous  trees  in  sandstones 
above  and  below  the  coal,  and  their  comparative  absence  in  the  coal 
and  coal-shales,  it  may  be  inferred  that  these  trees  belonged  rather  to 
the  uplands  than  to  the  coal-swamps ;  and  the  great  durability  and 
small  specific  gravity  of  coniferous  wood  would  allow  it  to  be  drifted, 
either  by  rivers  or  ocean-currents,  to  very  great  distances.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  fruits  of  pine-trees  occur,  unless  some  of  those  called 
Trigonocarpa  are  of  this  character.  Nor  has  any  foliage  of  these  trees 
been  found,  except  at  Tatamagouche,  in  the  continuation  of  the  Upper 
Coal  formation,  where  I  have  found  leafy  branchlets  which  I  have 
named  Araucarites  gracilis,  and  which  may  possibly  have  belonged 
to  DadoxyUm  materiarium. 

The  casts  or  pith-cylinders  known  as  Stembergim  are  abundant  in 
some  of  the  sandstones,  especially  in  the  Upper  Coal  formation.  I 
have  shown  that  in  Nova  Scotia,  as  in  England,  some  of  these  singular 
casts  belong  to  DadoxyUm  ;*  but  as  the  pith-cylinder  of  SigiUaria  and  of 
Lepidaphloios  was  of  a  similar  character,  those  which  are  destitute  of 
woody  investment  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  though  in 
general  the  transverse  markings  are  more  distant  in  the  Stembergias 
of  Sigillaria  and  Lepidophhios  than  in  those  of  Dadoxylon, 

In  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London  in 
1846,  to  which  Professor  Williamson,  in  his  able  Memoir  in  the  Man- 
chester Transactions  (vol.  ix.,  1851),  assigns  the  credit  of  first  sug- 
gesting that  connexion  between  these  curious  fossils  and  the  conifers 
which  he  has  so  successftdly  worked  out,  I  stated  my  belief  that  those 
specimens  of  Stembergiae  which  occur  with  only  thin  smooth  coatings 
of  coal  might  have  belonged  to  rush-like  endogens ;  while  those  to 
which  fragments  of  fossil  wood  were  attached  presented  structures 
resembling  those  of  conifers.  These  last  were  not,  however,  so  well 
preserved  as  to  justify  me  in  speaking  very  positively  as  to  their 
coniferous  affinities.  They  were  also  comparatively  rare ;  and  I  was 
unable  to  understand  how  casts  of  the  pith  of  conifers  could  assume 
the  appearance  of  the  naked  or  thinly  coated  Stembergise.  Additional 
specimens,  affording  well-preserved  coniferous  tissue,  have  removed 
these  doubts,  and,  in  connexion  with  others  in  a  less  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  have  enabled  me  more  fully  to  comprehend  the  homologies 
of  this  curious  structure,  and  the  manner  in  which  specimens  of  it  have 
been  preserved  independently  of  the  wood. 

My  most  perfect  specimen  is  one  from  the  coal-field  of  Pictou-|- 

*  Proceedings  of  the  American  ABSOciation,  1837,  Canadian  Naturalist,  vol.  ii.  Paper 
on  Structures  of  Coal,  Quart  Joum.  Qeol.  Soc.  1860. 
t  Presented  to  me  bj  Mr  Hogg  of  Pictou  Island. 
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Fig.  159. — Araaearila  ani  Da^ajiloii. 
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(Fig.  160).  It  is  cylindrical,  but  somewhat  flattened,  being  one  inch 
and  two-tenths  in  its  least  diameter,  and  one  inch  and  aeven-tentbs 
in  its  greatest.  Tlie  diaphragms,  or  transveree  partitions,  appear  to 
have  been  continuouB,  though  now  somewhat  broken.  Thej  are  rather 
less  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch  apart,  and  are  more  regular  than  is  usual 
in  these  fossils.  The  outer  surface  of  the  pith,  except  where  covered 
by  the  remains  of  the  wood,  is  marlied  by  strong  wrinliles,  correspond- 
ing to  the  diaphragms.  The  little  transverse  ridges  are  in  part  coated 
with  a  smooth  tissue  similar  to  that  of  the  diaphragms,  and  of  nearly 
the  same  thiclcaess. 

Fig   160— Slavberfia  Pith  of  Dadozg  on. 
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When  traced  around  the  circumference  or  toward  the  centre,  the 
partitions  sometimes  coalesce  and  become  double,  and  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  the  alternation  of  wider  and  narrower  wrinkles  on  the  surface. 
In  these  characters  and  in  its  general  external  aspect,  the  specimen 
perfectly  resembles  many  of  the  ordinary  naked  Stembergice. 

On  microscopic  examination,  the  partitions  are  found  to  consist  of 
condensed  pith,  which,  from  tlie  compression  of  the  cells,  must  have 
been  of  a  firm  bark-like  texture  in  the  recent  plant  [Fig.  160,  F).  The 
wood  attached  to  the  surface,  which  consists  of  merely  a  few  small 
^lintera,  is  distinctly  coniferous,  with  two  and  three  rows  of  discs  on 
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the  cell  walls  (C,  c).  It  is  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  Pinites 
(Dadoan/lon)  Brandlingii  of  Witham,  or  from  that  of  the  specimens 
figured  by  Professor  Williamson.  The  wood  and  transverse  partitions 
are  perfectly  silicified,  and  of  a  dark-brown  colour.  The  partitions  are 
coated  with  small  colourless  crystals  of  quartz  and  a  little  iron  pyrites, 
and  the  remaining  spaces  are  filled  with  crystalline  laminae  of  sulphate 
of  barytes. 

Unfortunately  this  fine  specimen  does  not  possess  enough  of  its 
woody  tissue  to  show  the  dimensions  or  age  of  the  trunk  or  branch 
which  contained  this  enormous  pith.  It  proves,  however,  that  the  pith 
itself  has  not  been  merely  dried  and  cracked  transversely  by  the  elon- 
gation of  the  stem,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  in  the  Butternut  (Juglam 
cinerea),  and  some  other  modem  trees,  but  that  it  has  been  condensed 
into  a  firm  epidermis-like  coating  and  partitions,  apparently  less  de- 
structible than  the  woody  tissue  which  invested  them.  In  this  speci- 
men the  process  of  condensation  has  been  carried  much  farther  than  in 
that  described  by  Professor  Williamson,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  un- 
altered pith  remained  between  the  Stembergia  cast  and  the  wood.  It 
thus  more  fully  explains  the  possibility  of  the  preservation  of  such 
hollow-chambered  piths  after  the  disappearance  of  the  wood.  It  also 
shows  that  the  coaly  coating  investing  such  detached  pith-casts  is  not 
the  medullary  sheath,  properly  so  called,  but  the  outer  part  of  the  con- 
densed pith  itself. 

The  examination  of  this  specimen  having  convinced  me  that  the 
structure  of  Stembergias  implies  something  more  than  the  transverse 
cracking  observed  in  Juglandaceae,  I  proceeded  to  compare  it  with 
other  piths,  and  especially  with  that  of  Cecropia  peltata,  a  West  Indian 
tree,  of  the  natural  family  Artocarpaceae,  a  specimen  of  which  was 
kindly  presented  to  me  by  Professor  Balfour  of  Edinburgh,  and  which 
I  believe  has  been  noticed  by  Dr  Fleming,  in  a  paper  to  which  I  have 
not  had  access.  This  recent  stem  is  two  inches  in  diameter.  Its 
medullary  cylinder  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  lined 
throughout  with  a  coating  of  dense  whitish  pith  tissue,  one-twentieth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness.  This  condensed  pith  is  of  a  firm  corky  texture, 
and  forms  a  sort  of  internal  bark  lining  the  medullary  cavity.  Within 
this  the  stem  is  hollow,  but  is  crossed  by  arched  partitions,  convex 
upward,  and  distant  from  each  other  from  three-quarters  to  one  and  a 
quarter  inch.  These  partitions  are  of  the  same  white  corky  tissue 
with  the  pith  lining  the  cavity ;  and  on  their  surfaces,  as  well  as  on 
that  of  the  latter,  are  small  patches  of  brownish  large-celled  pith,  being 
the  remuns  of  that  which  has  disappeared  from  the  intervening  spaces. 
Each  partition  corresponds  with  the  upper  margin  of  one  of  the  large 
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triangular  leaf-scars,  arranged  in  quinconclal  order  on  the  siu&ce  of 
the  stem. 

Inferring  from  these  appearances  that  this  plant  contains  two  distinct 
kinds  of  pith  tissue,  differing  in  duration  and  probably  in  function,  I 
obtained,  for  comparison,  specimens  of  living  plants  of  this  and  allied 
families.  In  some  of  these,  and  especially  in  a  species  labelled  *'  Ficus 
imperialis"  from  Jamaica,  I  foimd  the  same  structure;  and  in  the 
young  branches,  before  the  central  part  of  the  pith  was  broken  up,  it 
was  evident  that  the  tissue  was  of  two  distinct  kinds :  one  forming  the 
outer  coating  and  transverse  partitions  opposite  the  insertions  of  the 
leaves,  and  retaining  its  vitality  for  several  years  at  least ;  the  other, 
occupying  the  intervening  spaces  or  intemodes,  of  looser  texture, 
speedily  drying  up,  and  ultimately  disappearing. 

The  trunks  above  noticed  are  of  rapid  growth,  and  have  large  leaves ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  more  permanent  pith  tissue  of  the  medullary 
lining  and  partitions  serves  to  equalize  the  distribution  of  the  juices 
of  the  stem,  which  might  otherwise  be  endangered  by  the  tearing  of 
the  ordinary  pith  in  the  rapid  elongation  of  the  intemodes.  A  similar 
structure  has  evidently  existed  in  the  Coal  formation  conifers  of  the 
genus  Dadoxylon,  and  possibly  they  also  were  of  rapid  growth  and 
furnished  with  very  large  or  abundant  leaves. 

Applying  the  facts  above  stated  to  the  different  varieties  or  species 
of  Stembergia,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  connect  with  these  fossils 
such  plants  as  the  Pintles  meduUaris  of  Witham.  I  have  not  seen  a 
longitudinal  section  of  this  fossil,  but  should  expect  it  to  present  a 
transverse  structure  of  the  Stembergia  type.  The  first  specimen  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Williamson  represents  a  second  variety,  in  which 
the  transverse  stmcture  is  developed  in  the  central  part  of  the  pith, 
but  not  at  the  sides.  In  my  Pictou  specimen  the  pith  has  wholly  dis- 
appeared, with  the  exception  of  the  denser  outer  coating  and  transverse 
plates.  All  these  are  distinctly  coniferous,  and  the  differences  that 
appear  may  be  due  merely  to  age,  or  more  or  less  rapid  growth. 

Other  specimens  of  Stembergia  want  the  intemal  partitions,  which 
may,  however,  have  been  removed  by  decay ;  and  these  often  retain 
very  imperfect  traces,  or  none,  of  the  investing  wood.  In  the  case  of 
those  which  retain  any  portion  of  the  wood  sufficient  to  render  prob- 
able their  coniferous  character,  the  surface  markings  are  similar  in 
character  to  those  of  my  Pictou  specimen,  but  often  vary  greatly  in 
their  dimensions,  some  having  fine  transverse  wrinkles,  others  having 
these  wide  and  coarse.  Of  those  specimens  which  retain  no  wood, 
but  only  a  thin  coaly  investment  representing  the  outer  pith,  many 
cannot  be  distinguished  by  their  superficial  markings  from  those  that 
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are  known  to  be  coniferous,  and  they  occasionally  afford  evidence  that 
we  mast  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  character  of  their 
markings.  A  very  instructive  specimen  of  this  kind  from  Ohio,  with 
which  I  have  been  favoured  by  Professor  Newberry,  has  in  a  portion 
of  its  thicker  end  very  fine  transverse  wrinkles,  and  in  the  remainder 
of  the  specimen  much  coarser  wrinkles.  This  difference  marks, 
perhaps,  the  various  rates  of  growth  in  successive  seasons,  or  the 
change  of  the  character  of  the  pith  in  older  portions  of  the  stem. 

The  state  of  preservation  of  the  Stembergia  casts,  in  reference  to 
the  woody  matter  which  surrounded  them,  presents,  in  a  geolo^cal 
point  of  view,  many  interesting  features.  Professor  Williamson's 
specimen  I  suppose  to  be  unique,  in  its  showing  all  the  tissues  of  the 
branch  or  trunk  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  More  frequently, 
only  fragments  of  the  wood  remain,  in  such  a  condition  as  to  evidence 
an  advanced  state  of  decay,  while  the  bark-like  medullary  lining 
remains.  In  other  specimens,  the  coaly  coating  investing  the  cast 
sends  forth  flat  expansions  on  either  side,  as  if  the  Stembergia  had 
been  the  midrib  of  a  long  thick  leaf.  This  appearance,  at  one  time 
very  perplexing  to  me,  I  suppose  to  result  from  the  entire  removal  of 
the  wood  by  decay,  and  the  flattening  of  the  bark,  so  that  a  perfectly 
flattened  specimen  may  be  all  that  remains  of  a  coniferous  branch 
nearly  two  inches  in  diameter.  A  still  greater  amount  of  decay  of 
woody  tissue  is  evidenced  by  those  Stembergia  casts  which  are  thinly 
coated  with  stmctureless  coal.  These  must,  in  many  cases,  represent 
trunks  and  branches  which  have  lost  their  bark  and  wood  by  decay ; 
while  the  tough  cork^like  chambered  pith  drifted  away  to  be  imbedded 
in  a  separate  state.  This  might  readily  happen  with  the  pith  of 
Cecropia ;  and  perhaps  that  of  these  coniferous  trees  may  have  been 
more  durable ;  while  the  wood,  like  the  sap-wood  of  many  modem 
pines,  may  have  been  susceptible  of  rapid  decay,  and  liable,  when 
exposed  to  alternate  moisture  and  dr3mess,  to  break  up  into  those 
rectangular  blocks  which  are  seen  in  the  decaying  trunks  of  modem 
conifers,  and  are  so  abundantly  scattered  over  the  surfaces  of  coal  and 
its  associated  beds  in  the  form  of  mineral  charcoal. 

Some  specimens  of  Stembergia  appear  to  show  that  they  have 
existed  in  the  interior  of  trunks  of  considerable  size.  I  have  observed 
one  at  the  South  Joggins,  which  appears  to  show  the  remains  of  a  tree 
a  foot  in  diameter,  now  flattened  and  converted  into  coal,  but  retain- 
ing a  distinct  cast  of  a  wrinkled  Stembergia  pith.     (Fig.  1 60,  E.) 

Are  we  to  infer  from  these  facts  that  the  wood  of  the  trees  of  the 
genus  Dadoxylon  was  necessarily  of  a  lax  and  perishable  texture  ?  Its 
stmcture,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  heart- wood  of  huge  trunks  of 
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similar  character  in  a  perfectly  mineralized  condition,  would  lead  to 
a  different  conclusion  ;  and  I  suspect  that  we  should  rather  regard  the 
mode  of  occurrence  of  Stembergia  as  a  caution  against  the  too  general 
inference,  from  the  state  of  preservation  of  trees  of  the  Coal  formation, 
that  their  tissues  were  very  destructible,  and  that  the  beds  of  coal  must 
consist  of  such  perishable  materials.  The  coniferous  character  of  the 
Stembergise,  in  connexion  with  their  state  of  preservation,  seems  to 
strengthen  a  conclusion  at  which  I  have  been  arriving  from  micros- 
copic and  field  examinations  of  the  coal  and  carbonaceous  shales,  that 
the  thickest  beds  of  coal,  at  least  in  Eastern  America,  consist  in  great 
part  of  the  flattened  bark  of  coniferous,  sigillarioid,  and  lepidodendroid 
trees,  the  wood  of  which  has  perished  by  slow  decay,  or  appears  only 
in  the  state  of  fragments  and  films  of  mineral  charcoal.  This  subject, 
however,  will  be  introduced  in  the  next  section  of  this  chapter.  In 
my  researches  in  microscopic  coal  structures,  I  have  also  ascertained 
that  some  Stembergiss  are  pith  cylinders  of  Sigillariae.  (Fig. 
161,  M). 

The  most  abundant  locality  of  Stembergia  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Pictou,  im- 
mediately below  the  bed  of  erect  calamites  described  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Geological  Society  (vol.  vii.,  p.  194).  The  fossils  are  found  in 
interrupted  beds  of  very  coarse  sandstone,  with  calcareous  concretions, 
imbedded  in  a  thick  reddish  brown  sandstone.  These  gray  patches 
are  full  of  well-preserved  Calamites,  which  have  either  grown  upon 
them,  or  have  been  drifted  in  clumps  with  their  roots  entire.  The 
appearances  suggest  the  idea  of  patches  of  gray  sand  rising  from  a 
bottom  of  red  mud,  with  clumps  of  growing  Calamites  which  arrested 
quantities  of  drift  plants,  consisting  principally  of  Stembergia  and 
fragments  of  much  decayed  wood  and  bark,  now  in  the  state  of  coaly 
matter,  too  much  penetrated  by  iron  pyrites  to  show  its  structure  dis- 
tinctly. We  thus  probably  have  the  fresh  growing  Calamites  entombed 
along  with  the  debris  of  the  old  decaying  conifers  of  some  neighbour- 
ing shore;  furnishing  an  illustration  of  the  truth,  that  the  most 
ephemeral  and  perishable  forms  may  be  fossilized  and  preserved  con- 
temporaneously with  the  decay  of  the  most  durable  tissues.  The  msh 
of  a  single  summer  may  be  preserved  with  its  minutest  striae  unharmed, 
when  the  giant  pine  of  centuries  has  crumbled  into  dust  or  disappeared. 

2.  SigillariacecR  or  SigiUarioid  Trees. 

1.  Oenus  Sigillaria. — ^The  Sigillariae,  so  named  &om  the  seal-like 
scars  of  fallen  leaves  stamped  on  their  bark,  were  the  most  important 
of  all  the  trees  of  the  coal-swamps,  and  those  which  contributed  most 
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largely  to  the  production  of  coal.  Let  us  take  as  an  example  of  them 
a  species  very  common  at  the  Joggins,  and  which  I  have  named  S» 
Browniij  in  honour  of  my  friend,  Mr  R.  Brown  of  Sydney.  Imagine 
a  tall  cylindrical  trunk  spreading  at  the  base,  and  marked  by  perpen- 
dicular rounded  ribs  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  clustered  or  fluted 
column.  These  ribs  are  marked  by  rows  of  spots  or  pits  left  by  fallen 
leaves,  and  toward  the  base  they  disappear,  and  the  bark  becomes 
rough  and  uneven,  but  still  retains  obscure  indications  of  the  leaf-scars, 
widened  transversely  by  the  expansion  of  the  stem.  At  the  base  the 
trunk  spreads  into  roots,  but  with  a  regular  bifurcation  quite  un- 
exampled in  modem  trees,  and  the  thick  cylindrical  roots  are  marked 
with  round  sunken  pits  or  areoles,  from  which  spread  long  cylindrical 
rootlets.  These  roots  arc  the  so-called  Stigmarics^  at  one  time  regarded 
as  independent  plants,  and,  as  the  reader  may  have  already  observed, 
remarkable  for  their  constant  presence  in  the  imderclays  of  the  coal- 
beds.  Casting  our  eyes  upward,  we  find  the  pillar-like  trunk,  either 
quite  simple  or  spreading  by  regular  bifurcation  into  a  few  thick 
branches,  covered  with  long  narrow  leaves  looking  like  grass,  or,  more 
exactly,  like  pine  leaves  greatly  increased  in  size,  or,  more  exactly  still, 
like  single  leaflets  of  the  leaves  of  Cycads.  Near  the  top,  if  the  plant 
were  in  fruit,  we  might  observe  long  catkins  of  obscure  flowers  or  strings 
of  large  nut-like  seeds,  borne  in  rings  or  whorls  encircling  the  stem. 
If  we  could  apply  the  woodman's  axe  to  a  Sigillaria^  we  should  find 
it  very  different  in  structure  from  that  of  our  ordinary  trees,  but  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Cycads,  or  false  sago-plants  of  the  tropics.  A 
lumber-man  would  probably  regard  it  as  a  tree  nearly  all  bark,  with 
only  a  slender  core  of  wood  in  the  middle ;  and,  botanically,  he  would 
be  very  near  the  truth.  The  outer  rind  or  bark  of  the  tree  was  very 
hard.  Within  this  was  a  very  thick  inner  bark,  partly  composed  of  a 
soft  corky  cellular  tissue,  and  partly  of  long  tough  fibrous  cells  like 
those  of  the  bark  of  the  cedar.  This  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
stem  even  in  old  trees  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter.  Within  this  we 
would  find  a  comparatively  small  cylinder  of  wood,  not  unlike  pine  in 
appearance,  and  even  in  its  microscopic  structure ;  and  in  the  centre  a 
large  pith,  often  divided,  by  the  tension  caused  in  the  growth  of  the 
stem,  into  a  series  of  horizontal  tables  or  partitions.  Such  a  stem 
would  have  been  of  little  use  for  timber,  and  of  comparatively  small 
strength.  Still  the  central  axis  of  wood  gave  it  rigidity,  the  surround- 
ing fibres,  like  cordage,  gave  the  axis  support,  and  the  outer  shell 
of  hard  bark  must  have  contributed  very  materially  to  the  strength 
of  the  whole.  Growing  as  these  trees  did  in  swampy  flats  close 
together,  and  the  bark  of  which  they  were  chiefly  composed  being  less 
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susceptible  of  rapid  decay  than  most  kinds  of  wood^  and  too  Impervious 
to  fluids  to  be  readily  penetrated  by  mineral  matter,  they  were  admir« 
ably  fitted  for  the  production  of  the  raw  material  of  coal. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  represent  the  structures  above  referred  to  in 
Fig.  161. 

The  species  to  which  I  have  referred  was  only  one  of  many  more 
or  less  resembling  it,  but  differing  in  details ;  and  according  to  these 
special  differences,  they  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  genera,  which 
may,  however,  be  much  modified  by  the  progress  of  discovery.  Op- 
posite each  genus  I  have  given  the  species  representing  it  in  Nova 
Scotia. 


(1.)  Favularia,  Sternberg  . 


(2.)  Rhytidolepis,  Sternberg 


(3.)  SiQiLLARiA,  Brongn. 


(4.)  Clathraria,  Brongn.  .  . 
(5i)  Leioderha,  Ooldenb,  .  . 

(Asolanus,  Wood). 
(6.)  Syringodendron,  Stemb. 


Sigillaria  elegans,  Brongn. 

tessellata,  Brongn. 

Bretonensis,  Dawson, 

.  sctitellata,  Brongn. 

Schlotheimiana,  Brongn. 

Saullii,  Brongn. 

Doumaisii,  Brongn. 

Knorrii,  Brongn. 

pachyderma,  Brongn. 

flexuosa,  L.  ^  H.  f 

elongata,  Brongn. 

reniformis,  Brongn. 

Brownii,  Dawson. 

laevigata,  Brongn. 

planicosta,  Dawson. 

: catenoides,  Dawson. 

striata,  Dawson. 

eminens,  Dawson. 

.  Menardi,  Brongn. 

.  Sydnensis,  Dawson. 


organum,  L.  ^  H. 


Of  these,  seven  are  probably  new  species,  and  the  remainder  can 
be  identified  with  reasonable  certainty  with  European  species.  The 
differences  in  the  markings  in  different  parts  of  the  same  tree  are, 
however,  so  great,  that  I  regard  the  greater  part  of  the  recognised 
species  of  Sigillarias  as  merely  provisional.  Even  the  generic  limits 
may  be  overpassed  when  species  are  determined  from  hand  specimens. 
A  fragment  of  the  base  of  an  old  trunk  of  Sigillaria  proper  would 
necessarily  be  placed  in  the  genus  Leioderma^  and  a  young  branch  of 
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Favularia  has  all  the  characters  of  the  genus  Clathraricu  It  is, 
however,  absolutely  necessary  to  make  some  attempt  at  generic  dis- 
tinction among  the  diverse  forms  included  in  the  genus  SigtUaria; 
otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  statements 
of  authors  as  to  the  dimensions,  habit  of  growth,  foliage,  roots,  and 
fructification  of  these  singular  plants ; — such  statements  usually  ap- 
plying to  one  or  more  of  the  subordinate  generic  types.  I  shall 
therefore  notice  separately,  and  with  especial  reference  to  their  function 
in  the  production  of  coal,  the  several  generic  or  subgeneric  forms, 
beginning  with  that  which  I  regard  as  the  most  important — ^namely, 
Sigillaria  proper,  of  which,  in  Nova  Scotia,  I  regard  the  species  which 
I  have  named  S,  Brownii  as  the  type.  Other  species  are  represented 
in  Figs.  161,  B  to  K. 

In  the  restricted  genus  Sigillaria  the  ribs  are  strongly  developed, 
except  at  the  base  of  the  stem ;  they  are  usually  much  broader  than 
the  oval  or  elliptical  tripunctate  areoles,  and  are  striated  longitudinally. 
The  woody  axis  has  both  discigerous  and  scalariform  tissues,  arranged 
in  wedges,  with  medullary  rays  as  in  exogens;*  the  pith  is  trans- 
versely partitioned  in  the  manner  of  Stembergia ;  and  the  inner  bark 
contains  great  quantities  of  long  and  apparently  very  durable  fibres, 
which  I  have,  in  my  descriptions  of  the  structures  in  the  coal,  named 
'^  bast  tissue."  The  outer  bark  was  usually  thick,  of  dense  and  almost 
indestructible  cellular  tissue.  The  trunk  when  old  lost  its  regular  ribs 
and  scars,  owing  to  expansion,  and  became  furrowed  like  that  of  an  old 
exogenous  tree.  The  roots  were  Stigmarice  of  the  type  of  S,  ficoides. 
(Fig.  30,  d^  p.  180.)  I  have  not  seen  the  leaves  or  fruits  attached ; 
but,  from  the  association  observed,  I  believe  that  the  former  were  long, 
narrow,  rigid,  and  two-or-three- nerved  [Cyperites),  and  that  the  latter 
were  Trigonocarpa^  borne  in  racemes  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem. 
These  trees  attained  to  a  great  size.  I  have  seen  one  trunk  four  feet 
in  diameter,  and  specimens  of  two  feet  or  more  in  diameter  are  com- 
mon :  some  of  these  trunks  have  been  traced  for  thirty  or  forty  feet 
without  branching.  The  greater  number  of  the  erect  stumps  preserved 
at  the  Joggins  appear  to  belong  to  this  genus,  which  also  seems  to 
have  contributed  very  largely  to  the  formation  of  coal.  Judging  from 
the  paucity  of  their  foliage,  the  density  of  their  tissues,  and  the  strong 
structural  resemblance  of  their  stems  and  roots  to  those  of  Cycads,  I 
believe  that  their  rate  of  growth  must  have  been  very  slow. 

The  genus  Mhgtidolepis,  in  which  the  areoles  are  large,  hexagonal, 
and  tripunctate,  and  the  ribs  narrow  and  often  transversely  striate, 
ranks  as  a  coal-producer  next  to  Sigillaria  proper,  and  is  equally 

*  Quart.  Joorn.  Geol.  Soc,  paper  on  Structares  of  Cotl. 
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abundant  in  the  Coal  measures.  These  trees  seem  to  have  been  of 
smaller  size  and  feebler  structure  than  the  last  mentioned,  and  are 
less  frequently  found  in  the  erect  position ;  but  they  are  very  abun- 
dant on  the  roofs  of  the  coal  beds.  Judging  from  such  specimens  as 
I  have  seen,  their  roots  were  less  distinctly  stigmarioid  than  in  the 
last  genus,  though  this  appearance  may  arise  from  difference  of  pre- 
servation. Their  leaves  were  of  the  same  type  as  in  the  last  genus ; 
and  their  stems  bear  rings  of  irregular  scars,  which  may  mark  stages 
of  growth,  or  the  production  of  slender  racemes  of  fruit  in  a  verticillate 
manner.  The  woody  axis  of  the  stems  of  this  genus  was  composed 
of  scalariform  and  coarsely  porous  tissues,  much  like  those  of  modem 
Cycads.  I  figure,  as  an  illustration  of  the  genus,  a  fragment  of  8. 
Bretonensis  (Fig.  161,  F). 

The  genus  Favularta  is  represented  in  Nova  Scotia  principally  by 
the  typical  species  iS.  elegans  of  Brongniart.  The  admirable  investi- 
gations of  the  structure  of  the  stem  of  this  species  by  Brongniart,  with 
the  further  illustrations  given  by  Corda,  Hooker,  and  Goldenberg, 
still  afford  the  best  general  views  of  the  structure  of  Sigillaria  which 
we  possess.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Brongniart's  speci- 
men was  a  yoimg  stem  or  a  branch,  and  that  it  affords  a  very  imper- 
fect idea  of  the  development  of  discigerous  and  bast  tissues  in  the 
full-grown  stems  of  Sigillaria  proper.  The  trees  of  this  genus  appear 
to  have  been  of  small  growth ;  and  they  branched  in  the  manner  of 
Leptdodendron^  the  smaller  branches  being  quite  destitute  of  ribs,  and 
with  the  areoles  elliptical  and  spirally  disposed.  The  stems  show 
joints  or  rings  of  peculiar  scars  at  intervals,  as  in  the  last  genus.  The 
leaves  differ  from  those  of  the  other  genera,  being  broad  and  with 
numerous  slender  parallel  veins,  almost  in  the  manner  of  Cordaites 
(Fig.  161,  B>). 

The  genus  Clathraria  is  evidently  closely  allied  to  the  above,  and 
is  possibly  founded  on  branches  of  trees  of  the  genus  Favularta,  It 
is  a  rare  form  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Of  the  genus  Leioderma  or  Asolanus  I  know  but  one  species,  inde- 
pendently of  those  specimens  of  old  trunks  of  the  ordinary  Sigillaria 
in  which  the  ribs  have  disappeared.  My  species,  S.  Sydenensis^  is 
founded  on  specimens  collected  by  Mr  Brown  at  Sydney,  Cape  Breton, 
which  are  especially  remarkable  for  the  curious  modification  which 
they  present  of  the  Stigmarian  root.  The  specimens  described  by  Mr 
Brown  under  the  name  of  ^.  altemans*  and  which  have  been  copied  by 
Geinitz  and  Goldenberg,  belong,  I  believe,  to  this  species. 

*  Qnart.  Joum.  Qeol.  Soo.,  voL  v.  p.  354.  et  seq.  See  also  mj  paper  on  "  Cooditiooa 
of  Accnmalation  of  Coal,'*  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  zxii.  p.  147,  and  PI.  vii, 
Figs.  2S,  a,  &,  e. 
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On  the  genus  8yringodendron  of  Sternberg  I  have  no  observataons 
to  make.  I  have  seen  only  fragments  of  stems ;  and  these  seem  to 
be  very  rare. 

I  include  under  StgiUarice  the  remarkable  fossils  known  as  Stig^ 
maria,  being  fully  convinced  that  all  the  varieties  of  these  plants 
known  to  me  are  merely  roots  of  Sigillaria  ;  I  have  verified  this  fact 
in  a  great  many  instances,  in  addition  to  those  so  well  described  by 
Mr  Binney  and  Mr  Brown.  The  different  varieties  or  species  of 
Stigmaria  are  no  doubt  characteristic  of  different  species  of  SigUloaria^ 
though  in  very  few  cases  has  it  proved  possible  to  ascertain  the  va* 
rieties  proper  to  the  particular  species  of  stem.  The  old  view,  that 
the  StigmaricB  were  independent  aquatic  plants,  still  apparently  main* 
tained  by  Goldenberg  and  some  other  palseobotanists,  evidently  proceeds 
from  imperfect  information.  Independently  of  their  ascertained  con- 
nexion with  SigiUariaj  the  organs  attached  to  the  branches  are  not 
leaves,  but  rootlets.  This  was  made  evident  long  ago  by  the  micro- 
scopic sections  published  by  Goeppert,  and  I  have  ascertained  that 
the  structure  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  thick  fleshy  rootlets  of 
Cycas.  The  lumps  or  tubercles  on  these  roots  have  been  mistaken 
for  fructification ;  and  the  rounded  tops  of  stumps,  truncated  by  the 
falling  in  of  the  bark  or  the  compression  of  the  empty  shell  left  by 
the  decay  of  the  wood,  have  been  mistaken  for  the  natural  termination 
of  the  stem.*  The  only  question  remaining  in  regard  to  these  organs 
is  that  of  their  precise  morphological  place.  Their  largo  pith  and 
regular  areoles  render  them  unlike  true  roots ;  and  hence  Lesquereux 
has  proposed  to  regard  them  as  rhizomes.  But  they  certainly  radiate 
from  a  central  stem,  and  are  not  known  to  produce  any  true  buds  or 
secondary  stems.  In  short,  while  their  function  is  that  of  roots,  they 
may  be  regarded,  in  a  morphological  point  of  view,  as  a  peculiar  sort 
of  underground  branches.  They  all  ramify  very  regularly  in  a 
dichotomous  manner,  and,  as  Mr  Brown  has  shown,  in  some  species 
at  least,  give  off  conical  tap-roots  from  their  underside. 

In  all  the  StigmaricB  exhibiting  structure  which  I  have  examined, 
the  axis  shows  only  scalariform  vessels.  Corda,  however,  figures  a 
species  with  wood-cells,  or  vessels  with  numerous  pores,  quite  like 
those  found  in  the  stems  of  Sigillaria  proper;  and,  as  Hooker  has 
pointed  out,  the  arrangement  of  the  tissues  in  Stigmaria  is  similar  to 
that  in  Sigillaria.  After  making  due  allowance  for  differences  of 
preservation,  I  have  been  able  to  recognise  eleven  species  or  forms 

*  For  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  a  natural  termination  may  be  simnlated  by 
the  collapse  of  bark  or  by  constriction  owing  to  lateral  pressure,  see  my  papers,  Quart. 
Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  x.  p.  35,  and  vol.  viL  p.  194. 
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of  Stigmtxria  in  Nova  Scotia,  corresponding,  as  I  believe,  to  as  manj 
species  of  SigiUaria*  At  the  Joggins,  StigmaricB  are  more  abundant 
than  any  other  fossil  plants.  This  arises  from  their  preservation  in 
the  numerous  fossil  soils  or  Stigmaria  underclays.  Their  bark,  and 
mineral  charcoal  derived  from  their  axes,  also  abound  throughout  the 
thickness  of  the  coal  beds,  indicating  the  continued  growth  of  Sigil- 
laria  in  the  accumulation  of  the  coal. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  fructification  of  Sigillaria  is  as  yet  of  a  very 
uncertain  character.  I  am  aware  that  Goldenberg  has  assigned  to 
these  plants  leafy  strobiles  containing  spore-capsules :  but  I  do  not 
think  the  evidence  which  he  adduces  conclusive  as  to  their  connexion 
with  Sigillaria;  and  the  organs  themselves  are  so  precisely  similar 
to  the  strobiles  of  Lepidophloios,  that  I  suspect  they  must  belong  to 
that  or  some  allied  genus.  The  leaves,  sdso,  with  which  they  are 
associated  in  one  of  Goldenberg' s  figures  seem  more  like  those  of 
Lepidophhios  than  those  of  SigiUaria.  If,  however,  these  are  really 
the  organs  of  fructification  of  any  species  of  Sigillaria,  I  think  it  will 
be  found  that  we  have  included  in  this  genus,  as  in  the  old  genus 
Calamites,  two  distinct  groups  of  plants,  one  cryptogamous,  and  the 
other  phaenogamous,  or  else  that  male  strobiles  bearing  pollen  have 
been  mistaken  for  spore-bearing  organs. 

I  cannot  pretend  that  I  have  found  the  fruit  of  Sigillaria  attached 
to  the  parent  stem ;  but  I  think  that  a  reasonable  probability  can  be 
established  that  some  at  least  of  the  fruits  included,  somewhat  vaguely, 
by  authors  under  the  names  of  Trigonocarpum  and  Rhahdocarpus,, 
were  really  fruits  of  Sigillaria,  These  fruits  are  excessively  abundant 
and  of  many  species,  and  they  occur  not  only  in  the  sandstones,  but 
in  the  fine  shales  and  coals  and  in  the  interior  of  erect  trees,  showing 
that  they  were  produced  in  the  coal-swamps.  The  structures  of  these 
fruits  show  that  they  are  phsenogamous  and  probably  gymnospermous. 
Now  the  only  plants  known  to  us  in  the  Coal  formation,  whose  struc- 
tures entitle  them  to  this  rank,  are  the  Conifers^  Sigillariw,  and  Cala- 
modendra.  All  the  others  were  in  structure  allied  to  cryptogams, 
and  the  fructification  of  most  of  them  is  known.  But  the  Conifers 
were  too  infrequent  in  the  Carboniferous  swamps  to  have  afforded 
numerous  species  of  Carpolitea ;  and,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  the 
Calamodendra  were  very  closely  allied  to  Sigillarice^  if  not  members 
of  that  family.  Unless,  therefore,  these  fruits  belonged  to  Sigillarioy 
they  must  have  been  produced  by  some  other  trees  of  the  coal- swamps, 
which,  though  very  abundant  and  of  numerous  species,  are  as  yet 
quite  unknown  to  us.  Some  of  the  Trigonocarpa  have  been  claimed 
*  See  Paper  on  Aocmnnlatioii  of  Cool,  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xxiL 
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for  Conifers,  and  their  resemblance  to  the  fruits  of  Salisburya  gives 
countenance  to  this  claim ;  but  the  Conifers  of  the  Coal  period  are 
much  too  few  to  afford  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  species.  One 
species  of  Rhabdocarpus  has  been  attributed  by  Geinitz  to  the  genus 
NcRggerathia  ;  but  the  leaves  which  he  assigns  to  it  are  very  like  those 
of  Sigillaria  eUgans^  and  may  belong  to  some  allied  species.  With 
regard  to  the  mode  of  attachment  of  these  fruits,  I  have  shown  that 
one  species,  Trigonocarpum  racemosum  of  the  Devonian  strata,*  was 
borne  on  a  rhachis  in  the  manner  of  a  loose  spike,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  some  of  the  groups  of  inflorescence  named  AnthoUthes  are  simply 
young  Rhabdocarpi  or  Trigonocarpa  borne  in  a  pinnate  manner  on  a 
broad  rhachis  and  subtended  by  a  few  scales.  Such  spikes  may  be 
regarded  as  corresponding  to  a  leaf  with  fruits  borne  on  the  edges,  in 
the  manner  of  the  female  flower  of  Gyeas  ;  and  I  believe  with  Golden- 
berg  that  these  were  borne  in  verticils  at  intervals  on  the  stem.  In 
this  case  it  is  possible  that  the  strobiles  described  by  that  author  may 
be  male  organs  of  fructiflcation  containing,  not  spores,  but  pollen. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  observe  that  I  would  not  doubt  the  possibility 
that  some  of  the  fruits  known  as  Cardiocarpa  may  have  belonged  to 
gigillarioid  trees.  I  am  aware  that  some  so-called  Cardiocarpa  are 
spore-cases  of  Lepidodendron  ;  but  there  are  others  which  are  mani- 
festly winged  nutlets  allied  to  Trigonocarpum^  and  which  must  have 
belonged  to  pha3nogams.  It  would  perhaps  be  unwise  to  insist  very 
strongly  on  deductions  from  what  may  be  called  circumstantial  evi- 
dence as  to  the  nature  of  the  fruit  of  Sigillaria  ;  but  the  indications 
pointing  to  the  conclusions  above  stated  are  so  numerous  that  I  have 
much  confidence  that  they  will  be  vindicated  by  complete  specimens, 
should  these  be  obtained. 

All  of  the  Joggins  coals,  except  a  few  shaly  beds,  afford  unequivo- 
cal evidence  of  Stigmaria  in  their  underclays ;  and  it  was  obviously 
the  normal  mode  of  growth  of  a  coal-bed,  that,  a  more  or  less  damp 
soil  being  provided,  a  forest  of  Sigillaria  should  overspread  this,  and 
that  the  Stigmarian  roots,  the  trunks  of  fallen  Sigillarice,  their  leaves 
and  fruits,  and  the  smaller  plants  which  grew  in  their  shade,  should 
accumidate  in  a  bed  of  vegetable  matter  to  be  subsequently  converted 
into  coal — the  bark  of  Sigillaria  and  allied  plants  affording  '^  bright 
coal,''  the  wood  and  bast  tissues  mineral  charcoal,  and  the  herbaceous 
matter  and  moidd  dull  coal.  The  evidence  of  this  afforded  by  micro- 
scopic structure  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  in  a  former  paper. -{- 

The  process  did  not  commence,  as  some  have  supposed,  by  the 

*  "Flora  of  the  DevomaD  Period,"  Quart.  Joum.  Oeol.  Soc.,  vol.  viii.  p.  324. 
t  '*  On  the  StractareB  in  Coal,"  Qoart  Jonm.  GeoL  Soo.  1859. 
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growth  of  Stigmaria  in  ponds  or  lakes.  It  was  indeed  precisely  the 
reverse  of  this,  the  Sigtllarta  growing  in  a  soil  more  or  less  swampy 
but  not  submerged,  and  the  formation  of  coal  being  at  last  arrested 
by  submergence.  I  infer  this  from  the  circumstance  that  remains 
of  Cyprids,  Fishes,  and  other  aquatic  animals,  are  rarely  found  in  the 
underclays  and  lower  parts  of  the  coal-beds,  but  very  frequently  in 
the  roofs,  while  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  mineral  charcoal  more 
abundant  in  the  lower  layers  of  the  coaL  For  the  formation  of  a 
bed  of  coal,  the  sinking  and  subsequent  burial  of  an  area  previously 
dry  seems  to  have  been  required.  There  are  a  few  cases  at  the 
Joggins  where  Calamites  and  even  SigiUaria  seem  to  have  grown  on 
areas  liable  to  frequent  inundation ;  but  in  these  cases  coal  did  not 
accumulate.  The  non-laminated,  slicken- sided  and  bleached  condition 
of  most  of  the  underclays  indicates  soils  of  considerable  permanence. 

In  regard  to  beds  destitute  of  Stigmarian  underclays,  the  very 
few  cases  of  this  kind  apply  only  to  shaly  coals  filled  with  drifted 
leaves,  or  to  accumulations  of  vegetable  mud  capable  of  conversion 
into  impure  coal.  The  origin  of  these  beds  is  the  same  with  that  of 
the  carbonaceous  shales  and  bituminous  limestones  already  referred 
to.  It  will  be  observed  in  the  section  that  in  a  few  cases  such  beds 
have  become  sufficiently  dry  to  constitute  underclays,  and  that  con- 
ditions of  this  kind  have  sometimes  alternated  with  those  favourable 
to  the  formation  of  true  coal. 

There  are  some  beds  at  the  Joggins,  holding  erect  trees  in  situ, 
which  show  that  SigillaricB  sometimes  grew  singly  or  in  scattered 
clumps,  either  alone  or  amidst  brakes  of  Calamites.  In  other  in- 
stances they  must  have  grown  close  together,  and  with  a  dense  un- 
dergrowth of  ferns  and  Cordaites^  forming  an  almost  impenetrable 
mass  of  vegetation. 

From  the  structure  of  SigillaricB  I  infer  that,  like  Cycads,  they 
accumulated  large  quantities  of  starch,  to  be  expended  at  intervals  in 
more  rapid  growth,  or  in  the  production  of  abundant  fructification. 
I  adhere  to  the  belief  expressed  in  previous  papers  that  Brongniart 
is  correct  in  regarding  the  SigillaricB  as  botanically  allied  to  the 
CycadacecB^  and  I  have  recently  more  fully  satisfied  myself  on  this 
point  by  comparisons  of  their  tissues  with  those  of  Cycas  revoluta. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  when  better  known  they  will  be 
foimd  to  have  a  wider  range  of  structure  and  affinities  than  we  now 
suppose. 

There  are  some  reasons  for  believing  that  the  trees  described  by 
Corda  under  the  names  of  Diploxyhn^  Myelopithys,  and  Heterangium, 
and  also  the  Anabathra  of  Witham,  are  SigillaricB.     Much  of  the  tissue 
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described  b;  Goeppert  as  Araucaritet  carbontmut  is  probably  also 
Sigillarian. 

2.  Calamodtndron  or  Calamitea. — These  plants  are  much  less  known 
than  the  proper  Sigilluias,  and  it  is  perhaps  doubtful  if  they  should 
not  form  a  separate  family.  In  the  meantime  I  place  them  here, 
nmply  because  they  seem  to  approach  more  nearly  to  SigiUaria  than 
any  other  plants  in  their  structure.  They  were  of  lees  massive  growth 
than  Sigillarice,  being  rarely  more  than  a  few  inches  in  diameter ;  they 
had  stems  fluted  lengthwise  like  Sigillaria,  but  more  disdnctly 
divided  into  nodes  or  joints  by  tlie  scars  of  branches  which  were  borne 
in  whorls,  and  carried  their  narrow,  slender  leaves.    In  their  habit  of 

Fig.  l62.—Calimi>dciidToit. 


growth  they  thus  resembled  the  pine  tribe,  and  they  seem  to  have  had 
a  larger  amount  of  true  wood  in  their  stems  than  was  the  case  with 
SigiUaria.  This  cyUnder  of  wood  contained  a  thick  pith,  which  was 
constricted  at  intervals  into  Joints,  and  had  also  a  longitudinal  striation 
on  the  outside ;  and  as  this  pith  from  its  ready  decay  admitted  sand 
into  the  interior  of  the  stem,  while  the  wood  was  entire  or  in  process  of 
conversion  into  coal,  we  often  have  a  stem  of  Calamodtndron  repre- 
sented merely  by  a  cast  of  the  pith  in  stone.  In  this  case  the  pith 
cylinder  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  a  plant  of  the  genus  Calamiiea, 
which,  as  we  shall  immediately  find,  was  quite  a  different  thing.     I 
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believe  that  the  statements  often  found  in  geological  books  to  the 
effect  that  the  Catamites  were  smooth  externally,  and  that  the  sup- 
posed jointed  stems  are  only  casts  of  the  pith,  are  true  oi  Calamodendron 
only,  and  proceed  from  confounding  that  genus  with  Calamites. 

A  Calamodendron  as  usually  seen  is  a  striated  cast  with  frequent 
cross  lines  or  joints ;  but  when  the  whole  stem  is  preserved,  it  is  seen 
that  this  cast  represents  merely  an  internal  pith-cylinder,  surrounded 
by  a  woody  cylinder  composed  in  part  of  scalariform  or  reticulated 
vessels,  and  in  part  of  wood-cells  with  one  row  of  large  pores  on  each 
side.  External  to  the  wood  was  a  cellular  bark,  and  the  outer  surface 
seemB  to  have  been  simply  ribbed  in  the  manner  of  Sigillaria.  It  so 
happens  that  the  internal  cast  of  the  pith  of  Calamodendron^  which  is 
really  of  the  nature  of  a  Sternbergia,  so  closely  resembles  the  external 
appearance  of  the  true  Catamites  as  to  be  constantly  mistaken  for  them. 
Most  of  these  pith-cylinders  of  Catamodendron  have  been  grouped  in 
the  species  Catamites  approximatus ;  but  that  species,  as  understood 
by  some  authors,  appears  also  to  include  true  Catamites*  which,  how- 
ever, when  well  preserved,  can  always  be  distinguished  by  the  scars 
of  the  leaves  or  branchlets  which  were  attached  to  the  nodes. 

Calamodendron  would  seem,  from  its  structure,  to  have  been  closely 
allied  to  Sigillaria^,  though,  according  to  linger,  the  tissues  were 
differently  arranged,  and  the  woody  cylinder  must  have  been  much 
thicker  in  proportion. 

The  tissues  of  Catamodendron  are  by  no  means  infrequent  in  the 
coal,  and  casts  of  the  pith  are  common  in  the  sandstones;  but  its 
foliage  and  fruit  are  unknown.  They  probably  resembled  those  of 
SigiUaria, 

Class  of  Cryptogams. 

1.  Equisetacece. 

1.  Catamites. — These  curious  plants  are  by  no  means  to  be  confounded 
with  those  last  noticed.  Their  stems  were  slender,  ribbed  and  jointed 
externally,  and  fix)m  the  joints  there  proceeded,  in  some  of  the  species, 
long,  narrow,  simple  branchlets;  and,  in  others,  branches  bearing 
whorls  of  small  branchlets  or  rudimentary  leaves.  The  stem  was 
hollow,  with  thin  transverse  floors  or  diaphragms  at  the  joints,  and 
it  had  no  true  wood  and  bark,  but  only  a  thin  external  shell  of  fibres 
and  scalariform  vessels.  The  Catamites  grew  in  dense  brakes  on  the 
sandy  and  muddy  flats,  subject  to  inundation,  or  perhaps  even  in  the 
water,  and  they  had  the  power  of  budding  out  from  the  base  of  the 
stem,  so  as  to  form  clumps  of  plants,  and  also  of  securing  their  foot- 

•  See  Qeinitz,  **  Steinkohlen  formation  in  Sachaen." 
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bold  by  numerouB  cord-like  roots,  proceeding  from  various  beigbts  on 
tb«lowerpart  of  theatem.*  The  fruit  was  a  long  cone  or  spike,  bearing 
■pore  cases  under  scales.  Tbe  CalamiUt  were  evidently  dose  relations 
of  the  modem  borae-toila  or  scouring-nishes,  differing  principally  in 
their  great  size,  tbe  want  of  sheaths  at  tbe  joints,  and  the  details  of 
the  fructification  (Fig.  163). 

Most  of  the  points  above  stated,  as  well  as  the  conical  form  of  the 
lower  end  of  these  Calamitet,  which  budded  out  from  others,  were  ex- 
plained by  me  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Geolo^cal  Society"  as  far  back 
as  1S49,  yet  the  most  ridiculous  errors  are  still  corrent  in  elementary 
books. 

Nine  species  of  true  Calamitet  have  been  recognised  in  Nova  Scotia, 
of  which  seven  occur  at  the  Joggins,  the  most  abundant  being  C. 
Suckom  and  C-  Ctstii.  As  just  observed,  the  Calamita  grew  in 
dense  brakes  on  sandy  and  muddy  flats,  in  the  manner  of  modern 
EqutMetaeea,  and  produced  at  their  nodes  either  verticillate  8im{de 
linear  leaves,  as  in  0.  Cislii,  or  verticillate  branchlets  with  pinnate 
or  verticillate  leaflets,  as  in  C.  Sudcmni  and  C.  Twdona.  The  Cdlamitet 
do  not  seem  to  have  contributed  much  to  the  growth  of  coal,  though 
their  remains  are  not  infrequent  in  it.  The  soils  in  which  they 
most  firequently  grew  were  apparently  too  wet  and  liable  to  innnda* 
tion  and  ulting  up  to  be  &vouiablB  to  coal- accumulation. 


■EqiutttiM  Curia. 


(d,i)  FOTttODJof 


2.  £^uetite(.— This  genus  includes  a  few  plants  wbitji,  like  the 
modem  horse-tails,  bad  sheaths  at  tbe  joints.  One  speues  only  has 
been  found  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  little  is  known  of  this  except  the 
fomi  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  (Fig.  164). 

8.  Atleropht/Uitet. — These  beantiful  plants  do  not  appear  to  have 

been  of  large  size,  and,  like  tbe  other  members  of  this  fiunily,  probably 

*  Quart,  iovm.  of  Q«ol.  Soc,  toL  x.  p.  M 
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grew  in  wet  or  inundated  ground.  They  had  rihbed  and  jointed  stems 
like  the  Catamites,  but  with  a  stout  internal  woody  cylinder,  in  which 
respect  they  resembled  miniature  Calamodendra.  From  the  joints  pro- 
ceeded whorls  of  leaves,  or  of  branchlets,  bearing  leaves  which  differed 
from  those  of  Calamites  in  their  having  a  distinct  middle  rib  or  vein. 
The  fructification  consisted  of  long  slender  cones  or  spikes,  having 
whorls  of  scales  among  the  spore  cases.  Some  authors  speak  of 
AsterophyUites  as  only  branches  and  leaves  of  Calamites  ;  but  though 
at  first  sight  the  resemblance  is  great,  a  close  inspection  shows  that 
the  leaves  of  AsterophylUtes  have  a  true  midrib,  which  is  wanting  in 
Calamites,  Five  species  of  AsterophyUites  have  been  found  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  (Fig.  1*65,  A). 

4.  Annularia, — It  is  questionable  whether  these  plants  should  be 
separated  from  AsterophylUtes.  The  distinction  is  that  they  produce 
branches  in  pairs,  and  that  their  whorls  of  leaves  are  one-sided,  and 
usually  broader  than  those  of  AsterophylUtes,  and  united  into  a  ring 
at  their  insertion  on  the  stem.  One  little  species  is  very  common  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  a  larger  one  hitherto  included  in  AsterophylUtes  is 
also  abundant  (Fig.  165,  B). 

Fig.  Ub,—Aaeropf*V^Ute8,  eU. 


A,  Aiterophjllites  tiinerne.    (A^)  Leaf  enlarged. 

B,  Annularia  sphenophjlloides.    (B^)  Leaf  enlarged. 

C,  Sphenophjllum  erogum.    (€*)  Leaflet  enlarged.    (C^)  Scalarlfbrm  vesiel. 

D,  Flnnularia  ramosissima. 

5.  SphenophyUum. — This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  plants  of  the  coal ; 
its  little  whorls  of  wedge-shaped  leaves,  often  scattered  thickly  over 
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the  surfaces  of  the  shales,  resembling  flowers.  Its  stems  were  very 
slender,  but  branching  copiously,  and  bearing  wedge-shaped  leaves 
often  toothed  at  the  edges,  and  veined  in  the  manner  of  fern  leaves. 
The  spores  were  borne  on  small  spikes  like  those  of  AsterophyUiUs. 
Five  species  have  been  recognised  in  the  Acadian  Coal-fields.  I  am 
not  aware  that  this  and  the  two  preceding  genera  contributed  to  any 
great  extent  to  the  accumulation  of  coal ;  but  as  their  tissues  were 
scalariform,  similar  to  those  of  ferns,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  recognise 
them.  A  beautiful  specimen  of  SphenophylUim  emarginatum  from 
New  Brunswick,  in  the  collection  of  Sir  W.  £.  Logan,  has  enabled 
me  to  ascertain  that  its  stem  had  a  simple  axis  of  one  bundle  of 
reticulato-scalariform  vessels,  like  those  of  Tmesipteris  as  figured  by 
Brongniart  These  curious  plants  were  no  doubt  cryptogamous, 
having  a  habit  of  growth  like  that  of  EquisetacecBj  leaves  like  those 
of  ferns  or  MarsiliacecB^  and  fructification  and  structure  like  those  of 
Lycopodiacea  (Fig.  165,  C). 

6.  Pinnularia, — ^These  are  slender  roots,  or  stems  branching  in  a  pin- 
nate manner,  and  somewhat  irregularly.  They  are  very  abundant  in 
the  coal  shales,  and  were  probably  not  independent  plants,  but  aquatic 
roots  belonging  to  some  of  the  plants  last  mentioned.  The  probability 
of  this  is  farther  increased  by  their  resemblance  in  miniature  to  the 
roots  of  Ccdamites,  They  are  always  flattened,  but  seem  originally 
to  have  been  round,  with  a  slender  thread-like  axis  of  scalariform 
vessels,  enclosed  in  a  soft  smooth  cellular  bark  (Fig.  165,  D). 

2.  Ftlices  or  Ferns. 

The  ferns  or  brackens  are  still  very  abundant  in  the  forests  of 
Acadia,  but  do  not  constitute  nearly  so  prominent  a  part  of  the  flora 
as  in  the  days  of  the  Coal  formation,  when  the  species  were  vastly 
more  numerous  in  proportion  to  other  plants,  and  when  there  were 
tree  ferns  similar  to  those  of  the  present  tropics  and  southern  hemi- 
sphere, as  well  as  the  smaller  herbaceous  species.  The  fronds  of  fossil 
ferns  are  often  well  preserved,  but  we  usually  obtain  them  only  in 
fragments  and  destitute  of  the  fructification,  which  is  the  most  distinc- 
tive character  in  living  ferns.  Hence  we  are  obliged  to  arrange  the 
fossil  ferns  in  an  arbitrary  manner ;  the  stems,  when  found,  by  them- 
selves and  the  fronds  by  themselves,  and  the  latter  in  groups  based 
on  venation  and  other  comparatively  unimportant  characters,  rather 
than  on  fructification.  The  classification  thus  formed  is  altogether 
provisional,  and  when  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  shall  become  more 
complete,  must  give  way  to  one  of  a  more  natural  character.     In  the 
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meantime  the  principal  genera,  of  which  representatives  have  been 
found  in  Acadia,  are  the  following  (Figs.  166,  167,  and  Figs.  69  to 
72):— 

1.  Ct/clopteriSj  Brongn. — Leaflets  more  or  less  rounded,  or  wedge- 
shaped,  without  midrib,  the  nerves  spreading  from  the  point  of  at- 
tachment. This  group  includes  a  great  variety  of  fronds  evidently  of 
different  genera,  were  their  fructification  known ;  and  some  of  them 
probably  portions  of  fronds,  the  other  parts  of  which  may  be  in  the 
next  genus. 

2.  Neuropteris,  Brongn. — Fronds  pinnated,  and  with  the  leaflets 
narrowed  at  the  base;  midrib  often  not  distinct,  and  disappearing 
toward  the  apex.  Nervures  equal,  and  rising  at  an  acute  angle. 
Ferns  of  this  type  are  among  the  most  abundant  in  the  Coal  formation. 

3.  Odontopterts,  Brongn. — In  these  the  frond  is  pinnate,  and  the 
leaflets  are  attached  by  their  whole  base,  with  the  nerves  either  pro- 
ceeding wholly  from  the  base,  or  in  part  from  an  indistinct  midrib, 
which  soon  divides  into  nervures. 

4.  Dictt/opterisjGvLthier. — ^This  is  a  beautiful  style  of  fern,  with  leaflets 
resembling  those  of  Neuropteris,  but  the  veins  arranged  in  a  network 
of  oval  spaces.     Only  one  species  is  known  in  our  Coal  formation. 

5.  LonchopteriSf  Brongn. — Ferns  with  netted  veins  like  the  above, 
but  with  a  distinct  midrib,  and  the  leaflets  attached  by  the  whole  base. 
Of  this  also  we  can  boast  but  a  single  species. 

6.  Sphenopteris,  Brongn. — These  are  elegant  ferns,  very  numerous 
in  species,  and  most  difficult  to  discriminate.  Their  most  distinctive 
characters  are  leaflets  narrowed  at  the  base,  often  lobed,  and  with 
nervures  dividing  in  a  pinnate  manner  from  the  base. 

7.  Pht/Uopteris,  Brongn. — ^These  are  pinnate,  with  long  lanceolate 
pinnules,  having  a  strong  and  well  defined  midrib,  and  nerves  pro- 
ceeding  from  it  very  obliquely,  and  dividing  as  they  proceed  toward 
the  margin.  The  ferns  of  this  genus  are  for  the  most  part  found  in 
formations  more  recent  than  the  Carboniferous ;  but  I  have  referred  to 
it,  with  some  doubt,  one  of  our  species. 

8.  AlethopteriSj  Brongn. — ^This  genus  includes  many  of  the  most 
common  Coal  formation  ferns,  especially  the  ubiquitous  A,  lonchiticoj 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  common  brake  of  the  Coal  formation, 
corresponding  to  Pteris  aquilina  in  modem  Europe  and  America. 
These  are  brake-like  ferns,  pinnate,  with  leaflets  often  long  and  narrow, 
decurrent  on  the  petiole,  adherent  by  their  whole  base,  and  united  at 
base  to  each  other.  The  midrib  is  continuous  to  the  point,  and  the 
nervures  run  off  from  it  nearly  at  right  angles.  In  some  of  these  ferns 
the  fructification  is  known  to  have  been  marginal,  as  in  Pteris, 
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9.  Pecopterts,  Brongn.— This  genus  is  intermediate  between  the  last 
and  Neuropteris,  The  leaflets  are  attached  by  the  whole  base,  but 
not  usually  attached  to  each  other ;  the  midrib,  though  slender,  attains 
to  the  summit ;  the  nervures  are  given  off  less  obliquely  than  in  Neu- 
ropteris. This  genus  includes  a  large  number  of  our  most  common 
fossil  ferns. 

10.  Beinertia,  Goeppert. — A  genus  established  by  Goeppert  for  a 
curious  Pecopteris-like  fern,  with  flexuous  branching  oblique  nervures 
becoming  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  frond.  I  have  placed  in  it,  with 
some  uncertainty,  one  of  our  species. 

11.  HymenophyJUteSy  Goeppert. — These  are  ferns  similar  to  Sphen' 
opterisj  but  divided  at  the  margin  into  one-nerved  lobes,  in  the  manner 
of  the  modem  genus  Hymenophyllum. 

12.  Palceopterisj  Geinitz. — ^This  is  a  genus  formed  to  include  certain 
trunks  of  tree  ferns  with  oval  transverse  scars  of  leaves. 

13.  Caulopterts,  Lindley  and  Hutton, — ^is  another  genus  of  fossil 
trunks  of  tree  ferns,  but  with  elongate  scars  of  leaves. 

14.  Psaronius,  Cotta. — Includes  other  trunks  of  tree  ferns  with 
alternate  scars  or  thick  scales,  and  ordinarily  with  many  atrial  roots 
grouped  round  them,  as  in  some  modem  tree  ferns. 

15.  Megaphytonj  Artis. — Includes  trunks  of  tree  ferns  which  bore 
their  fronds,  which  were  of  great  size,  in  two  rows,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  stem.  These  were  very  peculiar  trees,  less  like  modem  fems 
than  any  of  the  others  (Fig.  167).  My  reasons  for  regarding  them 
as  fems  are  stated  in  the  following  extract  from  a  recent  paper : — 

'^  Their  thick  stems,  marked  with  linear  scars  and  having  two  rows  of 
large  depressed  areoles  on  the  sides,  suggest  no  affinities  to  any  known 
plants.  They  are  usually  ranked  with  Lepidodendron  and  Ulodendron^ 
but  sometimes,  and  probably  with  greater  reason,  are  regarded  as  allied 
to  tree  fems.  At  the  Joggins  a  very  fine  species  (Jf.  magnificum) 
has  been  found,  and  at  Sydney  a  smaller  species  (AT.  humile) ;  but 
both  are  rare  and  not  well  preserved.  If  the  large  scars  bore  cones 
and  the  smaller  bore  leaves,  then,  as  Brongniart  remarks,  the  plant 
would  much  resemble  Lepidophloios^  in  which  the  cone-scars  are  thus 
sometimes  distichous.  But  the  scars  are  not  round  and  marked  with 
radiating  scales  as  in  Lepidophloios  ;  they  are  reniform  or  oval,  and 
resemble  those  of  tree  fems,  for  which  reason  they  may  be  regarded 
as  more  probably  leaf-scars ;  and  in  that  case  the  smaller  linear  scars 
would  indicate  ramenta,  or  small  atrial  roots.  Further,  the  plant 
described  by  Corda  as  Zippea  disUcha  is  evidently  a  Megaphytonj  and 
the  stracture  of  that  species  is  plainly  that  of  a  tree  fem  of  somewhat 
peculiar  type.    On  these  grounds  I  incline  to  the  opinion  of  Geinitz, 
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Aat  tlieae  c«ik«  trees  voe  alfied  to  fien^  aad  boR  two  rows  <rf  laige 
ftondA,  the  tnnks  boBg  eoTvred  widi  eouK  loin  or  small  aerial  roots. 
Atone  time  I  was diiposed  to saipect  tiut  tkej mar liaTe crqit along 
Ae  grond;  bat  a  qiedmen  from  Sjrbej  i^ows  tike  leaf-stalks  pro- 
€tf)edhig  from  tiie  stem  at  an  a^^  so  aente  tkat  tiie  stem  must,  I  tftSnlr^ 
lisve  been  erect.  From  the  appeazanee  of  the  scazs  it  is  probable  that 
onlj  a  pair  of  fronds  were  bome  at  one  time  at  the  top  of  the  stem; 
«Dd  if  these  were  broad  and  ^Heading,  it  would  be  a  xtrj  gmeefal 
planL  To  what  extent  plaots  of  this  type  eontribated  to  the  aecn- 
of  coal  I  hare  no  means  of  ascertaining,  their  timnrn  in  die 
oal  not  being  distingmshable  from  tiioae  ni  ferns  and  Lyeo- 
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1 .  Lej^dodendnmi,  Sternberg. — ^lliis  genns  is  one  of  the  most  common 
in  the  Coal  formation,  and  especiall  j  in  its  lower  part  Any  one  who 
has  seen  the  common  Groand-pine  or  Chib-moss  of  our  woods,  and  who 
can  ima^e  soch  a  plant  enlarged  to  the  dimensions  of  a  great  fbiest 
tree,  presenting  a  bark  marked  with  rhombic  or  OTal  scars  of  frllen 
leaves,  having  its  branches  bifurcating  regularly,  and  covered  with 
slender  pointed  leaves,  and  the  extremities  of  the  branches  laden  with 
cones  or  spikes  of  fractificadon,  has  before  him  this  characteristic  tree 
of  the  coal  forests, — a  tree  remarkable  as  presenting  a  gigantic  form  of 
a  tribe  of  plants  existing  in  the  present  world  only  in  low  and  humble 
species.  Had  we  seen  it  growing,  we  might  have  at  first  mistaken  it 
for  a  pine,  but  the  spores  contained  in  its  cones,  instead  of  seeds,  and 
its  dichotomous  ramification,  would  undeceive  us ;  and  if  we  cut  into  its 
trunk,  we  should  find  structures  quite  unlike  those  of  pines.  As  in 
SigiUaria^  we  should  perceive  a  large  central  pith,  and  surrounding  this 
a  ring  of  woody  matter ;  but  instead  of  finding  this  partly  of  disc- 
bearing wood  cells,  as  in  Sigillaria^  and  divided  into  regular  wedges 
by  medullary  rays,  we  should  find  it  a  continuous  cylinder  of  coarser 
and  finer  scalariform  vessels.  Outside  of  this,  as  in  SigiUaricLj  we 
should  have  a  thick  bark,  including  many  tough  elongated  bast  fibres, 
and  protected  externally  by  a  hard  and  durable  outer  rind.  The 
Lepidodendra  were  large  and  graceful  trees,  and  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  accumulation  of  coaL  Several  attempts  have  been  made 
to  divide  this  genus.     My  own  views  on  the  subject  are  given  below. 

Of  this  genus  nineteen  species  have  been  recorded  as  occurring  in 
the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Nova  Scotia.  Of  these,  six  occur  at  the 
Joggins,  where  specimens  of  this  genus  are  very  much  less  abundant 
than  those  of  SigiUaruu    In  the  newer  Coal  formation,  Lepidodendra 
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Fig.  168. — Lepidodendrm  corrvgaium. 
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of  bark  fitlll  retuning  die  areti'les  in  dieir  origtztal  dimeiiaoBS  sad 
Armtf^titahTii,  This  b  die  case  widi  £.  i\el;<?uf.  This  cracking  of 
tbe  bark  no  doubt  occors  in  very  old  trunks  of  the  first  two  tjpeSi  but 
n//t  at  all  to  the  same  extent.  I  figure  three  examples  of  those  pecn- 
liarities  in  mode  of  growth : — 

Lejndodendrf/n  cr/rrugatum^  Dawson. — I  give  below  a  description 
of  this  §ptdes^  and  maj  refer  to  the  figures  in  Fig.  168  for  further 
illustration.  I  do  not  know  any  other  species  in  Nova  Scotia 
which  has  precisely  the  same  habit  of  growth;  but  L.  piieatum 
and  L*  rimotum  show  a  tendency  to  it  The  present  species  is 
exclusifrely  Lower  Carboniferous,  and  occurs  on  that  horison  in  New 
Brunswick,  in  Pennsylvania,  and,  I  believe,  also  in  Ohio ;  though  the 
beds  holding  it  in  the  latter  State  have  been  by  some  regarded  as 
Devonian. 

L,  undulatum^  Sternberg. — I  think  it  not  improbable  that  several 
closely  allied  species  are  included  under  this  name.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  the  large  areoled  Lepidodendra  figured  in  the  books  must 
have  branches  with  small  scars,  which  in  the  present  state  of  know- 
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Fig.  169.— Lepidodendra  of  Middle  Coal  Fbrmation. 
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ledge,  it  is  impossible  to  identify  with  this  species.  I  suppose  that  L. 
eUgans  resembles  the  present  species  in  its  mode  of  growth,  at  least 
if  the  large-scarred  specimens  attributed  to  it  are  really  of  the  same 
species.  L.  dichotomum  (  r=  L.  Stembergtt)  also  resembles  it  to  some 
extent  (Fig.  169,  E). 

L,  Pictoense,  Dawson. — ^This  species  I  described  as  follows,  firom 
young  stems,  in  my  "  Synopsis  of  the  Coal-plants  of  Nova  Scotia : " — 
''  Areoles  contiguous,  prominent,  separated  in  young  stems  by  a  nar- 
row line,  long-oval,  acuminate ;  breadth  to  length  as  1  to  3,  or  less ; 
lower  half  obliquely  wrinkled,  especially  at  one  side.  Middle  line 
indistinct.  Leaf-scar  at  upper  end  of  areole,  small,  triangular,  with 
traces  of  three  vascular  points,  nearly  confluent  Length  of  areole 
about  0-5  inch." 

Additional  specimens  from  Sydney  show  that  in  old  trunks  of  this 
species  the  areoles  do  not  enlarge,  but  the  bark  becomes  split  into 
strips.  I  have  reason  to  think  that  a  new  species  from  Nova  Scotia, 
which  I  shall  describe  in  the  sequel,  L.  personatunij  agrees  with  it  in 
this  respect  (Fig.  169,  A,  B). 

The  Lepidodendra  resemble  each  other  too  closely  to  admit  of  good 
sub-generic  distinction.  The  grounds  on  which  the  distinctioA  of 
Sagenaria  and  Aspidiaria  is  founded  are  quite  worthless,  the  apparent 
position  of  the  vascular  scars  in  the  areoles  depending  on  accidents  of 
preservation  much  more  than  on  original  diflferences.  The  genus  Knor- 
ria  includes  many  peculiar  conditions  of  decorticated  Lepidodendra. 

In  regard  to  the  accumulation  of  coal,  LepidodendrOj  when  present, 
appear  under  the  same  conditions  with  Sigillarice^  the  outer  bark  being 
converted  into  shining  coal,  and  the  scalariform  axis  appearing  as 
mineral  charcoal  of  a  more  loose  and  powdery  quality  than  that 
derived  from  Sigillaria.  On  the  planes  of  lamination  of  the  coal  the 
furrowed  bark  of  old  trunks  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  old  Stgtllarice  (Fig.  170,  B,  C). 

2.  LepidopMoios, — Under  this  generic  name,  established  by  Stem- 
berg,  I  propose  to  include  those  Lycopodiaceous  trees  of  the  Coal 
measures  which  have  thick  branches,  transversely  elongated  leaf- 
scars,  each  with  three  vascular  points  and  placed  on  elevated  or 
scale-like  protuberances,  long  one-nerved  leaves,  and  large  lateral 
strobiles  in  vertical  rows  or  spirally  disposed.  Their  structure 
resembles  that  of  Lepidodendron,  consisting  of  a  Stembergia  pith,  a 
slender  axis  of  large  scalariform  vessels,  giving  off  from  its  surface 
bundles  of  smaller  vessels  to  the  leaves,  a  very  thick  cellular  bark, 
and  a  thin  dense  outer  bark,  having  some  elongated  cells  or  bast 
tissue  on  its  inner  side. 
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Fig.  m.— Ltpidodendnm  and  Lepidofhlc 
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Regarding  L.  laricinum  of  Sternberg  as  the  type  of  the  genus,  and 
taking  in  connexion  with  this  the  s})ecies  described  by  Goldenberg, 
and  my  own  observations  on  numerous  specimens  found  in  Nova 
Scotia,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Lomatophhios  crasdcauUs  of  Corda,  and 
other  species  of  that  genus  described  by  Goldenberg,  Ulodendron  and 
Bothrodendron  of  Lindley,  Lepidodendron  omatUsimum  of  Brong- 
niart,  and  Halonia  punctata  of  Geinitz,  all  belong  to  this  genus,  and 
differ  from  each  other  only  in  conditions  of  growth  and  preservation. 
Several  of  the  species  of  Lepidostrobus  and  LepidophyUum  also 
belong  to  Lepidophloios. 

The  species  of  Lepidophloios  are  readily  distinguished  from  Lepi- 
dodendron by  the  form  of  the  areoles,  and  by  the  round  scan  on  the 
stem,  which  usually  mark  the  insertion  of  the  strobiles,  though  in 
barren  stems  they  may  also  have  produced  branches ;  still  the  fact  of 
my  finding  the  strobiles  in  situ  in  one  instance,  the  accurate  resem- 
blance which  the  scars  bear  to  those  left  by  the  cones  of  the  Red  Pine 
when  borne  on  thick  branches,  and  the  actual  impressions  of  the 
radiating  scales  in  some  specimens,  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
they  are  usually  the  marks  of  cones ;  and  the  great  size  of  the  oones 
of  Lepidophloios  accords  with  this  conclusion. 

The  species  of  Lepidophloios  are  numerous,  and  individuals  are 
quite  abundant  in  the  Coal  formation,  especially  toward  its  upper 
part.  Their  flattened  bark  is  frequent  in  the  coal-beds  and  their 
roofs,  affording  a  thin  layer  of  pure  coal,  which  sometimes  shows  the 
peculiar  laminated  or  scaly  character  of  the  bark  when  other  charac- 
ters are  almost  entirely  obliterated.  The  leaves  also  are  nearly  as 
abundant  as  those  of  Sigillaria  in  the  coal-shales.  They  can  readily 
be  distinguished  by  their  strong  angular  midrib. 

I  figure,  in  illustration  of  the  genus,  all  the  parts  known  to  me  of 
L.  Acadianus,  and  characteristic  specimens  of  other  species.  One  of 
these,  L,  parvus,  is  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Coal  formation.  ( Vide 
Figs.  170,  171.) 

3.  Cordaites  or  Pychnophyllum. — ^This  plant  is  represented  in  the 
Coal  formation  chiefly  by  its  broad  striated  leaves,  which  are 
extremely  abundant  in  the  coal  and  its  associated  shales.  Some  thin 
coals  are  indeed  almost  entirely  composed  of  them.  The  most  com- 
mon species  is  C,  borassifolia,  a  plant  which  Corda  has  shown  to 
have  a  simple  stem  with  a  slender  axis  of  scalariform  vessels  resem- 
bling that  of  Lepidophloios;  for  this  reason,  notwithstanding  the 
broad  and  parallel- veined  leaves,  I  regard  this  genus  as  belonging 
to  Lycopodiacecp,  or  some  allied  family.  It  must  have  been  extremely 
abundant  in  the  Carboniferous  swamps ;  and,  from  the  frequency  of 
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Fig.  ni.—Cordailtt  and  B^loltgium. 
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its  being  covered  with  Spirorbis,  I  think  it  must  either  have  been  of 
more  aquatic  habit  than  most  of  the  other  plants  of  the  Coal  forma- 
tion, or  that  its  leaves  must  have  been  very  durable.  While  the 
leaves  are  abundant,  the  stems  are  very  rare.  I  infer  that  they  were 
usually  low  and  succulent.  Much  of  the  tissue  found  in  the  coal, 
which  I  have  called  "epidermal,"  probably  belongs  to  leaves  of 
Cordaites  (Fig.  172). 

In  the  Upper  Coal  formation  there  is  a  second  species,  distinguished 
by  its  simple  and  uniform  venation.     This  I  have  named  C.  simplex. 

4.  Sporangites, — ^To  avoid  the  confusion  which  envelopes  the  clas- 
sification of  Carpolites,  I  have  used  the  above  name  for  rounded  spore- 
cases  of  Lepidodendron  and  allied  plants,  which  are  very  frequent 
in  the  coal.  A  smooth  round  species  like  a  mustard-seed  is  exces- 
sively abundant  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  at  Horton,  and  probably 
belongs  to  Lepidodendron  cormgatum^  with  which  it  is  associated. 
A  species  covered  with  papillae,  S.  papiUata,  constitutes  nearly  the 
whole  of  some  layers  in  coal  12,  group  xix.  of  the  Joggins  section. 
I  have  no  indication  as  to  the  plant  to  which  it  may  belong,  except 
that  it  is  associated  with  Cordaites  (Fig.  173,  L). 

Fruits,  Flowers,  etc. 

1 .  AntholitheSj  Brongn. — Spikes  of  fruits  protected  by  bracts,  and 
which  I  believe  to  have  been  produced  by  Sigillarioid  trees  (Fig. 
173,  A,  B,  C). 

2.  Trigonocarpum,  Brongn. — Nut-like  fruits,  often  three  or  six 
angled;  with  a  structure  akin  to  those  of  Pines  and  Cycads.  I 
believe  most  of  them  to  have  belonged  to  Sigillaria,  some  possibly  to 
conifers  (Fig.  173,  D,  E,  F,  and  Fig.  174). 

3.  Rhabdocarpus,  Goeppert  and  Brongn. — Oval  fruits  with  striated 
sides,  often  of  large  size,  but  of  uncertain  affinities  (Fig.  173,  G). 

4.  Cardiocarpunij  Brongn. — Fringed  or  margined  fruits  resembling 
Samaras  of  elms.  Their  precise  origin  is  unknown.  They  may  have 
belonged  to  upland  trees,  of  which  we  have  no  other  evidence  in  the  coal 
swamps.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  books  of  fossil  botany, 
many  organisms,  which  are  probably  spore-cases  of  Lepidodendra  or 
allied  plants,  are  confounded  with  true  Cardiocarpa  (Fig.  173,  I,  K). 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  other  genera  based  on  parts  of  plants, 
like  Cgperites  and  Stigmaria,  and  two  specimens  referred  to  Nceg- 
gerathia  (Fig.  73),  and  Diplotegium  (Fig.  172,  B),  genera  of  uncer- 
tain affinities,  the  above  will  include  all  the  plants  that  have  as  yet 
been  found  in  our  Coal  formation ;  and  they  are  the  characteristic 
genera  of  the  Carboniferous  period  throughout  the  world. 
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Fig.  VH.^TngtmocaTpun  Sotdxri,  DiwaoD;  from  the  Coal  maunrea  of  Cape  Breton. 


more  blglitf  minified. 


TifisUEa  OF  Plants  presekved  i.v  the  Coal. 

This  subject  haa  occupied  much  of  my  leisure  time  for  some  years, 
and  I  have  published  the  results  of  an  extensive  series  of  esperiments 
and  observations  on  the  Coals  of  Pictou  and  Sydney,  in  a  paper  on 
the  "  Vegetable  Structures  in  Coal,"  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  February  1860 ;  and  a  still  more  extended  series 
on  the  numerous  coals  of  the  South  Joggins,  in  my  memoir  on  the 
"  Conditions  of  Deposition  of  Coal,"  December  1865.  I  give  here  a 
summary  of  results  of  these  inquiries. 

The  direct  investigation  of  the  tissues  preserved  in  coal  has  been 
pursued  to  some  exteot  by  Witham,  Hutton,  Goeppert,  Brongniart, 
Bailey,  Hooker,  Quekett,  Harkness,  and  others.  Two  difficulties, 
however,  have  impeded  this  investigation,  and  have  in  some  degree 
prevented  the  attiunment  of  reliable  results.  One  of  these  is  the' 
intntctable  character  of  the  material  as  a  microscopic  object;  the 
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other,  the  want  of  suflScient  information  in  regard  to  the  structures  of 
the  plants  known  by  impressions  of  their  external  forms  in  the  beds 
of  the  Coal  formation.  Perplexed  by  the  uncertain  and  contradictory 
statements  arising  from  these  difficulties,  and  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  the  coal  itself  might  be  made  more  fully  to  reveal  its 
own  origin,  I  have  for  a  long  time  been  engaged  in  experiments 
and  observations  with  this  object,  and  believe  that  I  can  offer  definite 
and  certain  results  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  particular  coals  examined, 
and,  I  have  no  doubt,  with  some  slight  modifications,  to  all  the 
ordinary  coals  of  the  true  Coal  measures. 

In  ordinary  bituminous  coal,  we  recognise  by  the  unassisted  eye 
laminae  of  a  compact  and  more  or  less  lustrous  appearance,  separated 
by  uneven  films  and  layers  of  fibrous  anthracite  or  of  mineral  charcoal, 
and  these  two  kinds  of  coal  demand  a  separate  consideration. 

The  substance  known  by  the  very  appropriate  name  of  ''  mineral 
charcoal,"  consists  of  fragments  of  prosenchymatous  and  vasiform 
tissues  in  a  carbonized  state,  somewhat  flattened  by  pressure,  and 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  bituminous  and  mineral  matters 
derived  from  the  surrounding  mass.  We  cannot  suppose  that  this 
substance  has  escaped  complete  bituminization  on  account  of  its 
original  constitution ;  for  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  this  change 
has  passed  upon  similar  material  in  various  geological  periods.  A 
substance  so  intimately  intermixed  with  the  ordinary  coal  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  the  supposition  of  forest  conflagrations  or  the  action 
of  subterranean  heat.  The  only  satisfactory  explanation  of  its  occur- 
rence is  that  afforded  by  the  chemical  changes  experienced  by  woody 
matter  decaying  in  the  presence  of  air,  in  the  manner  so  well  illus- 
trated by  Liebig.  In  such  circumstances,  wood  parts  with  its  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  and  a  portion  of  its  carbon,  in  the  forms  of  water  and 
carbonic  acid ;  and,  as  the  ultimate  result,  a  skeleton  of  nearly  pure 
charcoal,  retaining  the  form  and  structure  of  the  wood,  remains.  In 
the  putrefaction  of  wood  under  water,  or  imbedded  in  aqueous 
deposits,  a  very  different  change  occurs,  in  which  the  principal  loss 
consists  of  carbon  and  oxygen ;  and  the  resulting  coaly  product  con- 
tains proportionally  more  hydrogen  than  the  original  wood.  This  is 
the  condition  of  the  compact  bituminous  coal.  This  last  may,  by  the 
action  of  heat,  or  by  long  exposure  to  air  and  water,  lose  its  hydrogen 
in  the  form  of  hydro-carbons,  and  be  converted  into  anthracite.  In 
all  the  ordinary  coals  we  have  the  products,  more  or  less,  of  all  these 
processes.  The  mineral  charcoal  results  from  subaerial  decay,  the 
compact  coal  from  subaqueous  putrefaction,  more  or  less  modified  by 
heat  and  exposure  to  air.     As  Dr  Newberry  has  very  well  shown,  in 
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cOalfl  like  cannel-coals,  which  have  been  formed  wholly  under  fiub- 
aqueous  conditions,  the  mineral  charcoal  is  deficient.* 

A  consideration  of  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter  in  modem  swamps 
and  forests  shows  that  all  kinds  of  tissues  are  not,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, susceptible  of  the  sort  of  carbonization  which  we  find  in 
the  mineral  charcoal.  Succulent  and  lax  parenchymatous  tissues 
decay  too  rapidly  and  completely.  The  bark  of  trees  very  long  resists 
decay,  and,  where  any  deposition  is  proceeding,  is  likely  to  be  im- 
bedded unchanged.  It  is  the  woody  structure,  and  especially  the 
harder  and  more  durable  wood,  that,  becoming  carbonized  and  split- 
ting along  the  medullary  rays  and  lines  of  growth,  affords  such  frag- 
ments as  those  which  we  find  scattered  over  the  surfaces  of  the  coal.*|- 
These  facts  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  mineral  charcoal  represents 
the  woody  debris  of  trees  subjected  to  subaerial  decay,  and  that  the 
bark  of  these  trees  should  appear  as  compact  coal  along  with  such 
woody  or  herbaceous  matters  as  might  be  imbedded  or  submerged 
before  decay  had  time  to  take  place. 

My  method  of  preparing  the  mineral  charcoal  for  examination  was 
an  improvement  on  the  '* nitric-acid"  process  of  previous  observers, 
and  the  results  gave  very  perfect  examples  of  the  disc-bearing  tissue 
restricted  in  the  modem  world  to  conifers  and  cycads,  but  which 
existed  also  in  the  Sigillartce  of  the  Coal  period.  With  this  were 
scalariform  vessels,  like  those  of  ferns  and  club  mosses,  and  several 
other  kinds  of  woody  tissue.  On  careful  comparison,  it  was  found 
that  all  these  tissues  might  be  referred  to  the  following  genera  of 
plants  common  in  the  Coal  measures :  Sigillaria^  including  StigmariOy 
Calamites,  Dadoxylon^  and  other  conifers,  Lepidodendron^  Uloden- 
dron,  fems,  and  possibly  some  other  less  known  plants.  Another 
form  of  tissue  observed  was  a  large  spiral  vessel,  possibly  belonging 
to  some  endogenous  plant.  The  perfect  state  of  preservation  of  these 
tissues  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  figures,  selected  from 
those  prepared  for  my  paper  (Fig.  175). 

I  shall  first  notice  in  detail  the  stractures  preserved  in  the  layers 
of  shining  compact  coal,  and  afterwards  those  found  in  the  mineral 
charcoal. 

I.  The  compact  coal,  constituting  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the 
mass  than  the  ''mineral  charcoal/'  consists  either  of  lustrous  con- 
choidal  cherry  or  pitch  coal, — of  less  lustrous  slate  coal,  with  flat 

*  American  Joomml  of  Bcienoe.  See  also  Goeppert,  "  Abfaandlnng  uber  Stein- 
kohlen ; "  also  a  paper  bj  the  author,  "  On  Fossils  from  Nova  Scotia,**  Quart  Joom. 
Geol.  Soc.  1846. 

t  See  paper  of  1846,  previouslj  cited. 
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fracture, — or  of  coarse  coal,  containmg  much  earthy  matter.     All 
of  these  are  arranged  in  thin  interrupted  laminffi.     They  consist  of 

Fig.  lIS—TUtaei/rom  CoaL 


vegetable  matter  which  has  not  been  altered  by  subaerial  decay,  but 
which  has  undergone  the  bituminous  putrefactioit,  and  has  thereby 
been  resolved  into  a  nearly  homogeneous  mass,  which  still,  however, 
rebuns  traces  of  structure  and  of  the  forms  of  the  individual  flattened 
plants  composing  it.  As  these  last  are  sometimes  more  distinct  than 
the  minute  structures,  and  arc  necessary  for  their  comprehennon,  X 
shall,  under  the  following  heads,  uotice  both  as  I  have  observed  them 
in  the  coals  in  question  : — 

1.  The  lamiuEB  of  pitch  or  cherry  coal,  when  carefully  traced  over 
the  surfaces  of  accumulation,  are  found  to  present  the  outlines  of 
flattened  trunks.  This  is  also  true,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  finer 
varieties  of  slate  coal ;  but  the  coarse  coal  appears  to  consist  of  exten- 
sive lamince  of  disintegrated  vegetable  matter  mixed  with  mud. 

2.  When  the  coal  (especially  the  more  shaly  varieties)  is  held 
obliquely  under  a  strong  light,  in  the  manner  recommended  by 
Goeppert,  the  surfaces  of  the  lamince  present  the  forms  of  many 
well-known  coal-plants,  as  Sigiilaria,  Stigmaria,  Cordaitea,  Leptdo- 
dendron,  Lepidophloios,  and  rough  bark,  perhaps  of  conifers. 

8.  When  the  coal  is  traced  upward  into  the  roof- shales,  we  often 
find  the  laminie  of  compact  coal  represented  by  flattened  coaly  trunks 
and  leaves,  now  rendered  distinct  by  being  separated  by  clay. 

4.  In  these  flattened  trunks  it  is  the  outer  cortical  layer  that  alone 
constitutes  the  coal.     This  is  very  manifest  when  the  upper  and  under 
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bark  are  separated  by  a  film  of  clay  or  of  mineral  charcoal,  occupying 
the  place  of  the  wood.  In  this  condition  the  bark  of  a  large  Sigillaria 
gives  only  one  or  two  lines  in  thickness  of  coal ;  Stigmaria^  Lepido- 
dendrorij  and  Ulodendron  give  still  less.  In  the  shales  these  flattened 
trunks  are  often  so  crushed  together  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them. 
In  the  coal  they  are,  so  to  speak,  fused  into  a  homogeneous  mass. 

5.  The  phenomena  of  erect  forests  explain  to  some  extent  the 
manner  in  which  layers  of  compact  coal  and  mineral  charcoal  may 
result  from  the  accumulation  of  trunks  of  trees  in  situ.  In  the 
sections  at  the  South  Joggins,  the  usual  state  of  preservation  of 
erect  StgiUarice  is  that  of  casts  in  sandstone,  enclosed  by  a  thin 
layer  of  bark  converted  into  compact,  caking,  bituminous  coal,  while 
the  remains  of  the  woody  matter  may  be  found  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cast  in  the  state  of  mineral  charcoal.  In  other  cases  the  bark  has 
fallen  in,  and  all  that  remains  to  indicate  the  place  of  a  tree  is  a  little 
pile  of  mineral  charcoal,  with  strips  of  bark  converted  into  compact 
coal.  Lastly,  a  series  of  such  remains  of  stumps,  with  flattened  bark 
of  prostrate  trunks,  may  constitute  a  rudimentary  bed  of  coal,  many 
of  which  exist  in  the  Joggins  section.  In  short,  a  single  trunk  of 
Sigillaria  in  an  erect  forest  presents  an  epitome  of  a  coal-seam.  Its 
roots  represent  the  Stigmaria  underclay ;  its  bark  the  compact  coal ; 
its  woody  axis  the  mineral  charcoal;  its  fallen  leaves,  with  remains 
of  herbaceous  plants  growing  in  its  shade,  mixed  with  a  little  earthy 
matter,  the  layers  of  coarse  coal.  The  condition  of  the  durable  outer 
bark  of  erect  trees  concurs  with  the  chemical  theory  of  coal,  in  show- 
ing the  especial  suitableness  of  this  kind  of  tissue  for  the  production 
of  the  purer  compact  coals.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  comparative 
impermeability  of  bark  to  mineral  infiltration  is  of  importance  in  this 
respect,  enabling  this  material  to  remain  unaffected  by  causes  which 
have  filled  those  layers  consisting  of  herbaceous  materials  and  decayed 
wood,  with  earthy  matter,  pyrites,  etc. 

6.  The  microscopic  structure  of  the  purer  varieties  of  compact  coal 
accords  with  that  of  the  bark  of  Sigillaria.  The  compact  coals  are 
capable  of  affording  very  little  true  structure.  Their  cell-walls  have 
been  pressed  close  together;  and  pseudo-cellular  structures  have 
arisen  from  molecular  action  and  the  segregation  of  bituminous 
matter.  Most  of  the  structures  which  have  been  figured  by  micro- 
scopists  are  of  this  last  character,  or  at  the  utmost  are  cell-structures 
masked  by  concretionary  action,  pressure,  and  decay.  Uutton,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  ascertained  a  truly  cellular  tissue  in  this  kind  of 
coal.  Goeppert  also  has  figured  parenchymatous  and  perhaps  bast* 
tissues  obtained  from  its  incineration.     By  acting  on  it  wiUi  nitric 
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acid,  I  have  found  that  the  structures  remaining  both  in  the  lustrous 
compact  coals  and  in  the  bark  of  SigiUaricB  are  parenchTmatous  cells 
and  fibrous  cells,  probably  bast-fibres. 

7.  I  by  no  means  desire  to  maintain  that  all  portions  of  the  coal- 
seams  not  in  the  state  of  mineral  charcoal  consist  of  cortical  tissues. 
Quantities  of  herbaceous  plants,  leaves,  etc.,  are  also  present,  especially 
in  the  coarser  coals ;  and  some  small  seams  appear  to  consist  entirely  of 
such  material, — for  instance,  of  the  leaves  of  Cordaites  or  PoacUea,  I 
would  also  observe  that,  though  in  the  roof-shales  and  other  associated 
beds  it  is  usually  only  the  cortical  layer  of  trees  that  appears  as  compact 
bituminous  coal,  yet  I  have  found  specimens  which  show  that  in  the 
coal-seams  themselves  true  woody  tissues  have  sometimes  been  im- 
bedded unchanged,  and  converted  into  structureless  coal,  forming, 
like  the  coniferous  trees  converted  into  jet  in  more  modem  for- 
mations, thin  bands  of  very  pure  bituminous  material.  The  pro- 
portion of  woody  matter  in  this  state  differs  in  different  coals,  and 
is  probably  greatest  in  those  which  show  the  least  mineral  char- 
coal ;  but  the  alteration  which  it  has  undergone  renders  it  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish  it  from  the  flattened  bark,  which  in  all 
ordinary  cases  is  much  more  abundant. 

II.  In  the  mineral  charcoal,  which  affords  the  greater  part  of  the 
material  showing  distinct  vegetable  structures,  the  following  kinds 
of  tissue  are  those  ordinarily  observed : — 

a.  Bast  tissue^  or  elongated  cells  from  the  liber  or  inner  hark  of 
Sigillariae  and  Lepidodendron,  hut  especially  of  the  former. — ^This 
kind  of  tissue  is  abundant  in  a  calcified  state  in  the  shales  associated 
with  the  coals,  and  also  as  mineral  charcoal  in  the  coals  themselves, 
and  in  the  interior  of  erect  Sigillarice.  It  is  the  kind  of  tissue  figured 
by  Brongniart  as  the  inner  layer  of  bark  in  Sigillaria  elegans,  and  very 
well  described  by  Binney  (Quart.  Joum.  Gcol.  Soc.  vol.  xviii.)  as 
"  elongated  tissue  or  utricles."  Under  the  microscope  many  specimens 
of  it  closely  resemble  the  imperfect  bast  tissue  of  the  inner  bark  of 
Pinus  strohtis  and  Thuja  occidentalis  ;  and  like  this  it  seems  to  have 
been  at  once  tough  and  durable,  remaining  in  fibrous  strips  after 
the  woody  tissues  had  decayed.  It  is  extremely  abundant  at  the 
Joggins  in  the  mineral  charcoal  of  the  smaller  coal-seams.  It  is 
often  associated  with  films  of  structureless  coal,  which  represent 
the  dense  cellular  outer  bark  which,  in  the  trunk  of  Sigillaria^  not 
only  surrounded  this  tissue,  but  was  intermixed  with  it. 

b.   Vascular  hundles  of  Ferns. — These  may  be  noticed  by  all  close 
observers  of  the  surfaces  of  coal,  as  slender  hair-like  fibres,  sometimes 
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lying  separately,  in  other  cases  grouped  in  bands  half  an  inch  or  more 
in  diameter,  and  embedded  in  a  loose  sort  of  mineral  charcoal.  When 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  each  bundle  resolves  itself  into  a  few  scalari- 
form  vessels  surrounded  with  a  sheath  of  woody  fibres,  often  minutely 
porous.  This  structure  is  precisely  that  of  macerated  fern-stipes ;  but, 
as  already  stated,  there  may  have  been  some  other  coal-plants  whose 
leaves  presented  similar  bundles.  As  stated  in  my  former  paper  ''  On 
the  Vegetable  Structures  in  Coal,''  this  kind  of  tissue  is  especially 
abundant  in  the  coarse  and  laminated  portions  of  the  coal,  which  wc 
know  on  other  evidence  to  have  been  made  up,  not  of  trunks  of  trees, 
but  of  mixed  herbaceous  matters  (Fig.  175,  C). 

c.  SccUariform  vessels. — ^These  are  very  abundant  in  the  mineral 
charcoal,  though  the  coarser  kinds  have  been  crushed  and  broken  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  usually  appear  as  mere  debris.  The  sca- 
lariform  vessels  of  Lepidodendron,  Lepidophloios,  and  Stigmaria  are 
very  coarse,  and  much  resemble  each  other.  Those  of  ferns  are  finer, 
and  sometimes  have  a  reticulated  structure.  Those  of  Sigillaria 
are  much  finer,  and  often  have  the  aspect  of  wood-cells  with  trans- 
versely elongated  pores  like  those  of  Cyccu,  Good  examples  of 
these  are  figured  in  the  paper  already  referred  to  (see  also  Fig.  175, 
A  and  D). 

d.  Discigerous  wood-cells, — These  are  the  true  bordered  pores 
characteristic  of  Sigillaria,  Calamodendron,  and  Dadoxyhn.  In  the 
two  former  genera  the  discs  or  poies  are  large  and  irregularly  ar- 
ranged, either  in  one  row  or  several  rows ;  but  in  the  latter  case  they 
are  sometimes  regularly  alternate  and  contiguous.  In  the  genus 
Dadoocylon  they  are  of  smaller  size,  and  always  regularly  contiguous 
in  two  or  more  rows,  so  as  to  present  an  hexagonal  areolation.  Dis- 
cigerous. structures  of  Sigillaria  and  Calamodendron  are  very  abun- 
dant in  the  coal,  and  numerous  examples  were  figured  in  my  paper 
above  cited.  I  have  indicated  by  the  name  Reticulated  Tissue  certain 
cells  or  vessels  which  may  either  be  reticulated  scalariform  vessels, 
or  an  imperfect  form  of  discigerous  tissue.  I  believe  them  to  belong 
to  Stigmaria  or  Calamodendron  (Figs.  162  and  175,  A.) 

e.  Epidermal  tissue. — This  is  a  dense  cellular  tissue  representing 
the  outer  integuments  of  various  leaves,  herbaceous  stems,  and  fruits. 
I  have  ascertained  that  the  structures  in  question  occur  in  the  leaves 
and  stipes  of  Cordaites  and  ferns,  and  in  the  outer  coat  of  CarpoUtes 
and  Sporangites.  With  this  I  may  include  the  obscure  and  thick- 
walled  cellular  tissue  of  the  outer  bark  of  Sigillaria  and  Lepidoden- 
dron  and  other  trees,  which,  though  usually  consolidated  into  com- 
pact coal,  sometimes  exhibits  its  structure. 
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I  would  here  emphatically  state  that  all  my  observations  at  the 
Joggins  confirm  the  conclusion,  which  I  arrived  at  many  years  ago 
firom  the  study  of  the  coals  of  Pictou  and  Sydney,  that  the  layers  of 
clear  shining  coal  (pitch  or  cherry  coal)  are  composed  of  flattened 
trunks  of  trees,  and  that  of  these  usually  the  bark  alone  remains; 
further,  that  the  lamination  of  the  coal  is  due  to  the  superposition  of 
layers  of  such  flattened  trunks  alternating  with  the  accumulations  of 
vegetable  matter  of  successive  years,  and  occasionally  with  fine  vege- 
table muck  or  mud  spread  over  the  surface  by  rains  or  by  inundations. 
In  connexion  with  this,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  density  and  im- 
permeability  of  cortical  tissues  not  only  enable  them  to  endure  after 
wood  has  perished  or  been  resolved  into  bits  of  charcoal,  but  render 
them  less  liable  than  the  wood  to  mineral  infiUration. 

Bate  of  Growth  of  Carboniferous  Plants, — ^Very  vague  statements 
are  often  made  as  to  the  supposed  rapid  rate  of  growth  of  plants  in 
the  Carboniferous  period.  Perhaps  the  most  trustworthy  facts  in 
relation  to  this  subject  are  those  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
coniferous  trees.  In  some  of  these  (for  instance,  Dadoxyhn  materi- 
artuniy  D,  annulatum,  and  D,  antiquitis)  the  rings  of  growth,  which 
were  no  doubt  annual,  are  distinctly  marked.  On  measuring  these 
in  a  number  of  specimens,  and  comparing  them  with  modem  species, 
I  find  that  they  are  about  equal  in  dimensions  to  those  of  the  Balsam 
Fir  or  the  Yellow  Pine  of  America.  Assuming,  therefore,  similarity 
in  habit  of  growth  and  extent  of  foliage  to  these  species,  we  may  infer 
that,  in  regard  to  coniferous  trees,  the  ordinary  conditions  of  growth 
were  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  Eastern  America  in  its  temperate 
regions  at  present.  When,  however,  we  compare  the  ferns  and 
LycopodiacecB  of  the  Coal  formation  with  those  now  growing  in 
Eastern  America,  we  see,  in  the  much  greater  dimensions  and 
luxuriance  of  the  former,  evidence  of  a  much  more  moist  and 
equable  climate  than  that  which  now  subsists ;  so  that  we  may 
suppose  the  growth  of  such  plants  to  have  been  more  rapid  than 
it  is  at  present.  These  plants  would  thus  lead  us  to  infer  a  warm 
and  insular  climate,  perhaps  influenced  by  that  supposed  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  which,  as  Tyndall  and  Hunt  inform 
us,  would  promote  warmth  and  moisture  by  impeding  terrestrial 
radiation.  With  this  would  also  agree  the  fact  that  the  conifers 
have  woody  tissues  resembling  those  of  the  pine  trees  of  the  milder 
climates  of  the  southern  hemisphere  at  present. 

If  we  apply  these  considerations  to  Sigillaria^  we  may  infer  that 
the  conditions  of  moisture  and  uniformity  of  temperature  favourable 
to  ferns  and  LycopodiacecB  were  also  favourable  to  these  curious 
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plants.  They  must  have  been  perennial ;  and  the  resemblance  of 
their  trunks  to  those  of  Cycads,  together  with  their  hard  and  narrow 
leaves,  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  their  growth  must  have  been  very 
slow.  A  similar  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  evidences  of  very 
slow  and  regular  expansion  presented  by  the  lower  parts  of  their 
stems.  On  the  other  hand,  the  distance,  of  a  foot  or  more,  which 
often  intervenes  between  the  transverse  rows  of  scars,  marking  pos- 
sibly annual  fmctification,  would  indicate  a  more  rapid  rate  of 
growth.  Further,  it  may  be  inferred,  from  the  structure  of  their 
roots  and  of  their  thick  inner  bark,  that  these,  as  in  Cycads,  were 
receptacles  for  great  quantities  of  starch,  and  that  the  lives  of  these 
plants  presented  alternations  of  starch-accumulation  and  of  expen- 
diture of  this  in  the  production  of  leaves,  wood,  and  abundant  inflo- 
rescence. Tlicy  would  thus,  perhaps  for  several  years,  grow  very 
slowly,  and  then  put  forth  a  great  mass  of  fructification,  after  which 
perhaps  many  of  the  individuals  would  die,  or  again  remain  for  a 
long  time  in  an  inactive  state.  This  view  would,  I  think,  very  well 
harmonize  with  the  structure  of  these  plants,  and  also  with  the  mode 
of  their  entombment  in  the  coal. 

From  the  manner  of  the  association  of  Calamitcs  with  erect  Sigil- 
laricBj  I  infer  that  the  former  were,  of  all  the  plants  of  the  Coal  for- 
mation, those  of  most  rapid  dissemination  and  growth.  They  appear 
to  have  first  taken  possession  of  emerging  banks  of  sand  and  mud,  to 
have  promoted  the  accumulation  of  sediment  on  inundated  areas,  and 
to  have  protected  the  exposed  margins  of  the  forests  of  Sigillarice, 

In  applying  any  conclusions  as  to  the  rate  of  growth  of  Carbon- 
iferous plants  to  tlie  accumulation  of  coal,  we  must  take  into  account 
the  probable  rate  of  decay  of  vegetable  matter.  When  we  consider 
the  probable  wetness  of  the  soils  on  which  the  plants  which  produced 
the  coal  grew,  the  density  of  the  forests,  and  the  possible  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  of  these  swamps,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  admit  that,  notwithstanding  the  warmth  and  humidity,  the  condi- 
tions must  have  been  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  vegetable 
matter.  Still  the  hollow  cylinders  of  bark,  the  little  fragments  of 
decayed  wood  in  the  form  of  mineral  charcoal,  and  the  detached 
vascular  bundles  of  ferns,  testify  to  an  enormous  amount  of  decay, 
and  show  that,  however  great  the  accumulation  of  coal,  it  represents 
only  a  fraction  of  the  vegetable  matter  which  was  actually  produced. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  it  would  require  eight  feet  of  compact 
vegetable  matter  to  produce  one  foot  of  coal ;  but  if  we  reckon 
the  whole  vegetable  matter  actually  produced  in  the  process,  I  should 
suppose  that  five  times  that  amount  would  be  far  below  the  truth, 
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even  in  the  most  favourable  cases ;  while  there  is  evidence  that  in  the 
Carboniferous  period  many  forests  may  have  flourished  for  centuries 
without  producing  an  inch  of  coaly  matter. 

Summary  of  Conclusions, — In  illustration  of  the  bearing  of  these 
facts  on  the  questions  relating  to  the  materials  of  the  coal,  J  give  the 
following  table,  representing  in  a  condensed  form  the  results  of  my 
observations  on  the  coals  of  the  South  Joggins : — 

Table  showing  the  Relative  Frequency  of  Occurrence  of  Gfenera  qf 
Plants  and  Animals  in  the  Coals  of  the  South  Joggins* 


Nabob  op  FoesiLS. 


»» 


}) 


Plants. 

Sigillaria occurs  in 

Cordaites 

Filices  (mostly  Alethopteris 

UmchUica) 

Lepidodendron  and  Lepido- 

phloios 

Calamites 

Carpolites,  etc 

Asterophyllites  

Calamodendron  


11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


Structures, 

Vascular  bundles  of  ferns ... 

Bast  tissue  (Sigillaria) 

Epidermal  tissue  {Cordaites, 

etc.) 

Scalariform  (SigU.,  Stig.y  Le- 

pidod.yetc.) 

Discigerous   {SigiUaria  and 

DadoxyloUj  etc.) 

Reticulated  {Calamites  j 

Perns,  etc.) 

Animals. 

Fishes  {PalceoniscuSy  Khizo- 
dusj  etc.) 

Naiadites  {AnthracomyOy  etc.) 

Spirorbis  carbonartus 

Cythere    

Insects  (?)   

Reptiles  {Dendrerpetorty  etc.) 

Pupa  vetusta  and  Xylobius 
sigiUarioB 


Division  8. 
88  ooals. 


13 
16 


4 
2 


11 
11 

11 

11 

11 

11 


11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


8 
2 

6 
1 
1 


DiTiBion  4. 
49  coals. 


} 


1 


} 


34 

26 

17 

16 

12 
9 
2 
1 


22 

16 

6 
9 
8 
2 


DiTiBion  e. 
Oooals. 


16 

16 
16 

13 
3 

1 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


ToUl. 
Slooftls. 


49 
41 

23 

16 

16 

11 

3 

1 


30 
20 

12 

11 

10 

3 


18 

17 

16 

14 

3 

1 
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The  number  of  coals  reckoned  in  this  coal-field  may  vary  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  several  layers  are  grouped ;  but  as  arranged 
in  the  sectional  list  given  in  a  previous  chapter  it  amounts  to  eighty* 
one  in  all.  Of  these,  23  are  found  in  Division  3  of  Logan's  section, 
being  the  upper  member  of  the  Middle  Coal  formation ;  49  are  found 
in  Division  4  of  Logan's  section,  being  the  lower  member  of  the  Middle 
Coal  formation ;  9  occur  in  Division  6  of  Logan's  section,  or  in  the 
equivalent  of  the  Millstone-grit.  In  the  latter  group  few  of  the  coals 
were  sufficiently  well  exposed  to  enable  a  satisfactory  examination  to 
be  made.  I  have  grouped  the  remains  under  three  heads — External 
Forms  of  Plants,  Microscopic  Structure  of  Plants,  and  Animal  Re- 
mains— and  have  arranged  the  forms  under  each  in  the  order  of  their 
relative  frequency  of  occurrence.  No  mention  is  made  of  Stigmarioy 
which  occurs  in  nearly  every  coal  or  its  underclay. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions,  based  on  the  above  table  and  on 
examinations  of  the  Coal  of  Pictou  and  Sydney : — 

"  1.  With  respect  to  the  plants  which  have  contributed  the  vegetable 
matter  of  the  coal,  these  are  principally  the  SigillaricBj  with  Cbr- 
daiteSj  Ferns  and  Calamites.  With  these,  however,  are  intermixed 
remains  of  most  of  the  other  plants  of  the  period,  contributing,  though 
in  an  inferior  degree,  to  the  accumulation  of  the  mass.  This  conclusion 
is  confirmed  by  facts  derived  from  the  associated  beds, — as,  for  instance, 
the  prevalence  of  Stigmarta  in  the  underclays,  and  of  StgillaricB  and 
Calamites  in  the  roof-shales  and  erect  forests. 

"  2.  The  woody  matter  of  the  axes  of  SigtUaricB  and  CalamttecB  and 
of  coniferous  trunks,  as  well  as  the  scalariform  tissues  of  the  axes  of 
the  LepidodendrecB  and  Ulodendrece,  and  the  woody  and  vascular 
bundles  of  ferns,  appear  principally  in  the  state  of  mineral  charcoal. 
The  outer  cortical  envelope  of  these  plants,  together  with  such  portions 
of  their  wood  and  of  herbaceous  plants  and  foliage  as  were  submerged 
without  subaerial  decay,  occur  as  compact  coal  of  various  degrees  of 
purity ;  the  cortical  matter,  owing  to  its  greater  resistance  to  aqueous 
infiltration,  affording  the  purest  coal.  The  relative  amounts  of  all 
these  substances  found  in  the  states  of  mineral  charcoal  and  compact 
coal  depend  principally  upon  the  greater  or  less  prevalence  of  subaerial 
decay,  occasioned  by  greater  or  less  dryness  of  the  swampy  flats  on 
which  the  coal  accumulated. 

"  3.  The  structure  of  the  coal  accords  with  the  view  that  its  ma- 
terials were  accumulated  by  growth,  without  any  driftage  of  materials. 
The  Sigillartce  and  Calamitece,  tall  and  branchless,  and  clothed  only 
with  rigid  linear  leaves,  formed  dense  groves  and  jungles,  in  which 
the  stumps  and  fallen  trunks  of  dead  trees  became  resolved  by  decay 
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into  dbellf  of  bark  and  loose  fingmenta  oC  rotten  wood,  wbick  caxrents 
would  necesarOj  bmre  swept  awmj.  but  wluck  tlie  moel  goitle  mnn- 
datkms  or  eren  bemTj  imins  could  seiner  in  Inyeis  over  the  sorfikcey 
where  thej  gndoallj  beeune  imbedded  in  a  mus  of  roota,  fidlen 
lenres.  and  herbaoeoos  plants. 

^  4.  The  rate  of  accomnlation  of  coal  was  toj  slow.  The  dimate 
of  the  period,  in  the  noithem  temperate  zone,  was  of  such  a  eharacter 
that  the  true  conifers  show  rings  of  growth  not  larger  or  much  less 
distinct  than  those  of  many  of  their  modem  congeners.*  The  jSS^ 
lariiB  and  Calamiies  were  not,  as  olten  soppoeed,  composed  whoUj, 
or  eren  principally,  of  lax  and  soft  tissoes^  or  necessarily  short-liyed. 
The  former  had,  it  is  trae,  a  very  thick  inner  baik ;  bot  thdr  dense 
woody  axes,  their  thick  and  nearly  imperishable  onter  bark,  and  their 
scanty  and  rigid  foliage,  would  indicate  no  very  rapid  growth  or  decay. 
In  the  case  of  SigiUarict^  the  variations  in  the  ksf-scars  in  diflferent 
parts  of  the  trunk,  the  intercalation  of  new  ridges  at  the  sorfiuM 
representing  that  of  new  woody  wedges  in  the  axis,  the  transverse 
mariu  left  by  the  stages  of  upward  growth — all  indicate  that  several 
years  must  have  been  required  for  the  growth  of  stems  of  mod- 
erate size.  The  enormous  roots  of  these  trees,  and  the  conditions 
of  the  coal-swamps,  must  have  exempted  them  from  the  danger  of 
being  overthrown  by  violence.  They  probably  fell,  in  successive 
generations,  from  natural  decay;  and,  making  every  allowance  for 
other  materials,  we  may  safely  assert  that  every  foot  of  thickness  of 
pure  bituminous  coal  implies  the  quiet  growth  and  fall  of  at  least  fifty 
generations  of  Sigillarice,  and  therefore  an  undisturbed  condition  of 
forest-growth  enduring  through  many  centuries.  Further,  there  is 
evidence  that  an  immense  amount  of  loose  parenchymatous  tissue,  and 
even  of  wood,  perished  by  decay ;  and  we  do  not  know  to  what  extent 
even  the  most  durable  tissues  may  have  disappeared  in  this  way ;  so 
that  in  many  coal-scams  we  may  have  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
vegetable  matter  produced. 

^^  Lastly,  the  results  stated  in  this  paper  refer  to  coal-beds  of  the 
Middle  Coal  measures.  A  few  facts  which  I  have  observed  lead  me 
to  believe  that,  in  the  thin  seams  of  the  Lower  Coal  measures,  remains 
of  Cordaites  and  Lepidodendron  are  more  abundant  than  in  those  of 
the  Middle  Coal  measures.  In  the  upper  Coal  measures  similar 
modifications  may  be  expected." 

*  Paper  on  Fossils  from  Nova  Scotia,  Quart.  Joarn.  Geo!.  Soo.  1847. 
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Descriptive  List  of  Carboniferous  Plants  found  in  Nova  Scotia  and 

New  Brunswick. 

This  list  is,  with  a  few  additional  species  and  localities,  the  same 
with  that  published  in  my  "  Synopsis  of  the  Carboniferous  Flora 
of  Nova  Scotia,"  Can.  Nat,  vol.  viii.  1863.  It  is  given  here  to  aid 
those  who  may  desire  to  make  collections  of  these  interesting  fossils, 
and  for  comparison  with  the  coal  flora  of  other  regions. 

Dadoxylon,  linger. 

1.  Dadoocylon  Acadianum,  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  159,  B).  Large  trees, 
usually  silicified  or  calcified,  with  very  wide  wood-cells,  having  three 
or  more  rows  of  small  hexagonal  areoles,  each  enclosing  an  oval  pore ; 
cells  of  medullary  rays  one-third  of  breadth  of  wood-cells,  and  con- 
sisting of  twenty  or  more  rows  of  cells  superimposed  in  two  series. 
Rings  of  growth  indistinct.  M.  C.,*  Joggins,  Port  Hood,  Dorchester 
(J.  W.  D.). 

2.  D.  materiariuniy  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  159,  C).  Wood-cells  less  wide 
than  those  of  the  last ;  two  to  rarely  four  rows  of  hexagonal  discs. 
Medullary  rays  very  numerous,  with  twenty  or  more  rows  of  cells  super- 
imposed in  one  series.  Rings  of  growth  slightly  marked.  Approaches 
in  the  character  of  its  woody  fibre  to  D.  Brandlingii  ;  but  the  medul- 
lary rays  are  much  longer.  Some  specimens  show  a  large  Stembergian 
pith,  with  transverse  partitions.-j-  Vast  numbers  of  trunks  of  this  species 
occur  in  some  sandstones  of  the  Upper  Coal  formation.  M.  and  U.  C, 
Joggins,  Malagash,  Pictou,  etc.  (J.  W.  D.) ;  Glace  Bay  (H.  Poole) ; 
Miramichi  (G.  F.  Matthew). 

3.  D.  antiquius,  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  159,  D).  Wood-cells  narrow,  thick- 
walled,  two  to  three  rows  of  pores.  Medullary  rays  of  three  or  four 
series  of  cells  with  twenty  or  more  superimposed,  nearly  as  wide  as 
the  wood-cells.  Rings  of  growth  visible.  This  species  would  belong 
to  the  genus  Palceoxylon  of  Brongniart,  and  is  closely  allied  to  />• 
Withamij  L.  and  H.,  which,  like  it,  occurs  in  the  Lower  Coal  measures. 
L.  C,  Horton  (Dr  Harding). 

4.  D,  annulatum,  spec.  nov.  Wood-cells  with  two  or  three  rows 
of  hexagonal  discs.  Medullary  rays  of  twenty  or  more  rows  of 
cells  superimposed,  in  two  series.  Wood  divided  into  distinct 
concentric  circles,  alternating  with  layers  of  structureless  coal  repre- 
senting cellular  tissue  or  very  dense  wood.  A  stem  six  inches  in  dia- 
meter has  fourteen  to  sixteen  of  these  rings,  and  a  pyritized  pith  about 

*  U.  C,  M.  C,  and  L.  C,  indicate  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Coal  formations, 
t  Canadian  Naturalist,  1857  (Fig.  160,  sttpra). 

2h 
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one  inch  in  diameter.     This  is  probably  genericall  j  distinct  from  the 
preceding  species.    M.  C,  Joggins  (Sir  W.  E.  Logan  ;  J.  W.  D.). 

Araucarites,  Unger. 
AraucariUi  gracilis^  spec  nov.  (Fig.  159,  A).  Branches  slender^  0*2 
inch  in  diameter,  with  scaly,  broad  leaf-bases.    Branchlets  pinnate, 
numerous,  very  slender,  with  small,  acute,  ^iially  diqtosed  leaves. 
U.  C,  Tatamagouche  (J.  W.  D.). 

SiGiLLARiA,  Brongn. 

1.  SigiUaria  [Favularia)  elegans,  Brongn.  (Fig.  161,  B).  Abundant, 
especially  in  the  roofs  of  coal  seams.  S.  hexagona  includes  old  trunks 
of  this  species.  Toung  branches  have  scars  of  an  elliptical  form  like 
those  of  S,  Serin,     M.  C.,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.) ;  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

2.  S.  (Far.)  tessellata,  Brongn.  M.  C,  Joggins  and  Pictou  (J.  W. 
D.) ;  Sydney  (R.  Broi/vn). 

3.  S.  {Rhytidolepis)  scuUUata,  Brongn.  (Fig.  161,  L,  leaf).  BL  and 
U.  C,  Joggins  (LyeU;  J.  W.  D.). 

4.  S.  {Rh.)  Schloiheimiana,  Brongn.  M.  C,  Joggins  (Lyell; 
J.  W.  D.). 

5.  S,  {Rh,)  SauUit,  Brongn.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown) ;  Joggins 
(LyeU;  J.  W.  D.). 

6.  S.  Browniij  Dawson  (Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  voL  x.).  (Figs. 
30  and  161,  A).     M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

7.  S.  renifonnis,  Brongn.  M.  C,  Joggins  (Lyell;  J.  W.  D.) ; 
Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

8.  S.  Lcevigaia,  Brongn.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown)  ;  Joggins 
(J.  W.  D.). 

9.  S.  planicosta,  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  161,  K).  Scars  half  hexagonal 
above,  rounded  below ;  lateral  vascular  impressions  elongate ;  central 
small,  punctiform.  Ribs  1*1  inch  broad,  smooth  externally,  longi- 
tudinally striated  on  the  ligneous  surface.  Slight  transverse  wrinkles 
between  the  scars,  which  are  distant  from  each  other  about  an  inch. 
Allied  to  S,  UBvigata,  but  with  very  thin  bark.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R. 
Brown). 

10.  S,  catenoides,  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  161, 1).  Cortical  surface  unknown; 
ligneous  surface  with  puncto- striate  ribs  1*1  inch  in  breadth,  and  with 
single  oval  scars  half  an  inch  long,  and  an  inch  distant  from  centre  to 
centre.  A  very  large  tree.  Perhaps,  if  its  cortical  surface  were 
known,  it  might  prove  to  be  a  large  Syringodendron,  M.  C,  Joggins 
(J.  Smith) ;  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

\\,  S.  striata^  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  161,  G).     Ribs  prominent,  coarsely 
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striate,  0*35  inch  wide.  Scars  nearly  as  wide  as  the  ribs,  rounded,  hex- 
agonal, one  inch  distant ;  lateral  vascular  marks  narrow,  central  large. 
On  the  ligneous  surface  scars  single,  round,  oblong ;  bark  very  thin. 
M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

12.  8. (?)     A  small  erect  stem,  somewhat  like  S.  JUxuosa, 

M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

13.  S.  {Clathrarid)  Menardij  Brongn.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown), 
U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

14.  S,  (Asolanus)  Sydnenais^  spec.  nov.  Ribs  obsolete;  cortical 
and  ligneous  surfaces  striate ;  vascular  scars  two,  elongate  longitu- 
dinally, and  alike  on  cortical  and  ligneous  surfaces ;  scars  1*1  inch 
distant,  in  rows  0*6  inch  distant.  Stigmarian  roots,  same  with 
variety  h  oiStigmaria,  as  described  below.    M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

15.  S,  organum,  L.  and  H.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

16.  S.  elongata^  Brongn.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

17.  S,  flexuosaj  L.  and  H.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown*s  list  in 
"  Acadian  Geology"). 

18.  S.  pcKhgdermOj  L.  and  U.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown's  list). 

19.  S.  {Fav.)  Bretonenais,  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  161,  F).  Like  8.  teaaeU 
lata,  but  areoles  more  hexagonal,  bark  thin  and  smooth  on  both  sides, 
and  furrow  above  the  scars  arcuate  and  with  a  central  punctiform 
elevation.    M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

20.  8.  eminens,  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  161,  H).  Like  8.  obovata,  Lesqx., 
but  with  narrower  ribs,  and  larger  and  less  distant  areoles,  each 
with  a  slight  groove  above.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

21.  8.  Doumaisiif  Brongn.     M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

22.  8»  Knorriij  Brongn.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

Syrinqodendron,  Brongn. 

Obscure  specimens,  referable  to  a  narrow-ribbed  species  of  this 
genus,  occur  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  beds  at  Horton  and  Onslow. 

Stigmaria,  Brongn. 

8ttgmariaJicoide8j  Brongn.  (Fig.  30,  d).  Under  this  name  I  place  all 
the  roots  of  8igillaricB  occurring  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Nova 
Scotia.  They  belong,  without  doubt,  to  the  diflferent  species  of  Sigil* 
larioid  trees ;  but  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  determine  to  which ; 
and  the  specific  characters  of  the  Stigmaria  themselves  are,  as  might 
be  anticipated,  evanescent  and  unsatisfactory.  The  varieties  which 
occur  in  Nova  Scotia,  discarding  mere  difference  of  preservation,  may 
be  arranged  as  follows : — 
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V«r.  o.  Areoles  large,  distant ;  bark  more  or  less  smooth.  This 
is  tlie  most  common  varietj,  and  extends  throughout  the  Coal  for> 
mation. 

Var.  ^  Arec^les  large,  separated  by  waving  grooves  of  the  bark. 

Var«  c  Similar,  but  ridges  as  well  as  furrows  between  the  areoles ; 
Tar.  undulata  of  Goeppert. 

Var.  tL  Areoles  small,  separated  by  waving  grooves. 

Var.  c.  Arei>les  moderate,  in  vertical  or  diagonal  furrows  separated 
by  ridges ;  var.  Siffiliixnoid^s  of  Goeppert 

Var.  /  Areoles  small ;  bark  finely  netted  with  wrinkles  or  striae. 

Var.  y.  Areoles  surrounded  by  radiating  marks,  giving  a  star-like 
form;  var.  SteiUita  of  Goeppert.  The  only  specimen  I  have  seen 
was  found  by  Dr  Harding  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Coal  measures 
of  Ilorton. 

Var.  k,  Areoles  small,  or  obscure  and  infrequent.  Surface  covered 
with  fine  uneven  strife.  My  specimens  were  collected  by  Mr  Brown 
in  the  Middle  Coal  measures  at  Sydney. 

Var.  t.  Areoles  narraw,  elongate,  bark  smooth  or  striate. 

Var.  k.  AhtrHanSj  with  areoles  in  double  rows  on  broad  ribs  sepa- 
rated by  deep  furrows.    Probably  old  furrowed  roots. 

Var.  /.  Knorroidfs.  Prominent  bosses  or  ridges  instead  of  areoles. 
These  are  imperfectly  preserved  specimens. 

The  varieties  a,  6,  c,  f,  i,  have  been  seen  attached  to  trunks  of 
Si^iUarias  of  the  group  distinguished  by  broad  and  prominent  ribs — 
Sigtilaria  proper  of  the  above  arrangement*  SiiffmaricRj  like  SigiUarice^ 
are  exceedingly  abundant  in  the  Middle  Coal  measures,  and  are  com- 
paratively rare  m  the  Lower  Carboniferous  and  newer  Coal  formations. 

Calamodexdron,  Brongn. 

1 .  Calamodendron  approximahtmy  Brongn.  ( Fig.  1 62 ).  This  plant  is 
evidently  quite  distinct  from  Calamites  proper.  The  Calamite-like 
cast  is  a  pith  or  internal  cavity,  surrounded  by  a  thick  cylinder  of 
woody  tissue  consisting  of  scalariform  vessels  and  woody  fibres  with 
one  row  of  round  pores;  external  to  this  is  a  bark  of  cellular  and 
bast  tissue.  The  structure  appears  to  be  allied  to  that  of  Sigillaria 
and  is  one  of  the  most  common  in  the  beds  of  bituminous  coal.  M. 
C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown) ;  M.  C,  Joggins,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.) ;  Coal 
Creek  (C.  B.  Matthew). 

2.  C.  obscurunij  spec.  nov.  This  is  a  Calamite-like  fragment 
found  in  a  block  of  Sydney  coal,  in  the  state  of  mineral  charcoal. 
The  external  markings  are  obscure,  but  the  structure  is  well  preserved. 
It  differs  from  the  last  in  having  large  ducts  with  many  rows  of  pores, 
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or  reticulated  instead  of  scalarifomi  vessels.  This  is  perhaps  a  Cala- 
mite.     M,  C,  Sydney  (J.  W.  D.). 

Ctperites,  L.  and  H. 

Cyperitea (?)     These  elongate  linear  leaves  have  two  or  three 

ribs,  and  the  central  band  between  the  ribs  raised  above  the  margin ; 
one  species  has  been  seen  attached  to  Sigillaria  scuteUata  (Fig.  161, 
L).  The  leaves  of  Sigillaria  elegam  are  different,  being  as  broad  as 
the  areoles  of  the  stem,  and  with  several  parallel  veins  (Fig.  161,  B^). 
Middle  and  Upper  coals,  everywhere. 

Antholithes,  Brongn. 

1.  Antholithes  Rhabdocarpi,  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  173,  B).  Stem  short, 
interruptedly  striate,  with  two  rows  of  crowded  ovate  fruits,  and  traces 
of  floral  leaves.  Fruits  half  an  inch  long,  striated  longitudinally, 
attached  by  short  peduncles.     M.  C,  Grand  Lake  (C.  F.  Hartt). 

2.  A,  pygmasus,  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  173,  H).  Rhachis  one-tenth  inch 
thick,  rugose;  two  rows  of  opposite  flowers,  each  showing  four 
lanceolate  striate  floral  leaves,  two  outer  and  two  inner.  M.  C, 
Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

3.  A.  spinostiSy  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  173,  C).  Stem  one-fourth  inch 
wide,  delicately  striate,  slightly  wrinkled  longitudinally,  as  if  by 
pressure.  Flowers  opposite,  of  ovate  striate  leaves  or  scales,  and  at 
base  of  each  a  long  pointed  narrow  striate  bract  or  scale.  Fruit 
apparently  an  ovate  striate  nut — [Rhahdocarpus).  Of  same  type 
with  A,  rhabdocarpij  but  with  thicker  stem,  smaller  flowers,  and 
much  longer  bracts.     M.  C,  Pictou  (J.  Barnes). 

4.  A,  sqiiamosus,  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  173,  A).  Rhachis  thick,  coarsely 
rugose,  with  two  rows  of  closely  placed  cones  or  scaly  fruits.  U.  C, 
Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

5.  A. (?),  spec.  nov.     Indistinct,  but  apparently  different  from 

those  above  described.  M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.);  Sydney  (R. 
Brown). 

Trigonocarpum,  Brongn. 

1.  Trigonocarpum  Hookeri  (Fig.  174),  Dawson,  Quart  Joum.  Geol. 
Soc,  vol.  xvii.     M.  C,  Mabou  (J.  W.  D.). 

2.  T.  SigillaricBj  spec.  nov.  Ovate,  one  quarter  inch  long ;  testa 
smooth,  or  rugose  longitudinally,  acuminate,  two  edged.  Found  in 
erect  trunks  of  SigiUaruz  in  large  numbers.  M.  C,  Joggins  (J. 
W.  D.). 
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3.  T.  mtermedkimj  spec  dot.  (Fig.  173,  D).     Allied  to  71  otfmv- 
ff/rmis,  but  larger  and  more  elongated.     M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

4.  T.  aveUanumj  spec,  nov.  (Fig.  173,  F).  Allied  to  Tl  otahanj 
L.  and  II. ;  three-ribbed,  size  and  form  of  a  filbert.  M.  C,  Joggins 
(J.  W.  D.) ;  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

5.  T.  minusj  spec.  nov.  Half  the  uze  of  T.  Hookerij  and  similar  in 
form.     M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

6.  T.  rotundum,  spec.  nov.  Small,  round-ovate,  rii^tlj  pointed. 
M.  C^  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

7.  T.  Nctggerathi^  Brongn.  (Fig.  173,  E).  Newer  Coal  formation, 
Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

Rhabdocarfus,  Goepp.  and  Bergm. 

1.  Rhahdocarpus (?),  spec.  nov.     Ovate  acuminate,  less  than 

half  an  inch  long.     M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

2.  R,  tnngnisj  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  173,  G).  1'5  inch  long,  ovate,  smooth, 
with  about  seven  ribs  on  one  side,  and  the  intervening  surface  ob- 
scurely striate.  The  nature  of  this  fossil  is  perhaps  doubtful ;  but  if 
a  fruit,  it  is  the  largest  I  have  seen  in  the  Coal  formation.  U.  C, 
Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

Calamites,  Suckow. 

1.  Calamites  Suckovii,  Brongn.  (Figs,  39  and  163,  A).  This 
species  is  one  of  the  most  common  in  an  erect  position.  It  has 
verticillate  branchlets,  with  pinnate  linear  leaflets.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R. 
Brown) ;  Joggins  (Lyell ;  J.  W.  D.) ;  Grand  Lake  and  Springhill 
(C.  F.  Ilartt) ;  U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.) ;  Coal  Creek  (C.  B.  Matthew). 

2.  a  Cistii,  Brongn.  (Fig.  163,  B).  M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.); 
Sydney  (R.  Brown);  Grand  Lake  (C.  F.  Hartt) ;  Bay  de  Chaleur 
(Logan) ;  Coal  Creek  (C.  B.  Matthew).  Often  found  erect  Its  leaves 
are  verticillate,  simple  linear,  striate,  apparently  one-nerved,  and  three 
inches  long. 

3.  C.  cannceformis^  Brongn.  M.  C,  Joggins  (Lyell ;  J.  W.  D.) ; 
Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

4.  C,  ramosus,  Artis.  Possibly  a  variety  of  C,  Suckovtt.  M.  C, 
Joggins  (J.  W.  D.)j  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

5.  C.  Volfzii,  Brongn.  (Fig.  37).  (C  irregularis,  L.  and  H.)  M. 
C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D).  Often  erect ;  has  large  irregular  adventitious 
roots.  This  species  is  regarded  by  Brongniart  as  probably  belonging 
to  Calamodendron. 

6.  C.  dubius,  Artis.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown) ;  Joggins  (J.  W. 
D. ;  Logan) ;  U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 
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7.  C.  Nova-Scotica,  spec.  nov.  M.  C,  JogginB  (J.  W.  D.).  Ribs 
equal,  less  than  a  line  wide,  striated  longitudinally.  Joints  obscurely 
marked,  and  with  circular  areoles  separated  by  the  breadth  of  three  to 
four  ribs.     Bark  of  moderate  thickness. 

8.  C.  nodosus,  Schloth.  (Fig.  163,  C).  This  species  has  long  slender 
branchlets,  with  close  whorls  of  short  rigid  leaves.  M.  C,  Sydney 
(R.  Brown) ;  Grand  Lake  (C.  F.  Hartt). 

9.  C.  arenaceus  (?),  Jager.  This  species  is  mentioned  with  doubt 
in  Lyell's  list. 

Equisetites,  Sternberg. 

Equisetites  curta^  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  164).  Short  thick  stems,  enlarging 
upward,  and  truncate  above;  joints  numerous;  sheaths  as  long  aa 
the  joints,  with  unequal  acuminate  keeled  points.  Lateral  branches 
or  fruit  with  longer  leaf- like  points.  Has  the  characters  of  Equisetites  ; 
but  its  affinities  are  quite  uncertain.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

ASTEROPHYLLITES,  BrOUgn. 

1.  AsterophyUites  foliosa,  L.  and  H.  M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.); 
Sydney  (R.  Brown).     Springhill  (C  F.  Hartt). 

2.  A.  ffrandis,  Sternberg  (?).  The  specimens  resemble  this  species, 
but  are  not  certainly  the  same.  Logan's  specimens  have  terminal 
spikes  of  fructification.  M.  C,  Grand  Lake  (C.  F.  Hartt) ;  Bay  de 
Chaleur  (Logan) ;  Sydney  (Bunbury).     Springhill  (C.  F.  Hartt). 

3.  Aster ophyllites^  sp.  A  species  with  tubercles  (fruit)  in  the  axils 
is  mentioned  in  Ly ell's  list  as  from  Sydney.  I  have  not  seen  it,  but 
have  a  specimen  from  Mr  Brown  similar  to  A,  tubercuktta,  Sternberg, 
which  may  be  the  same. 

4.  A,  trinerviSf  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  165,  A).  Main  stem  smooth, 
delicately  striate,  with  leaves  at  the  nodes.  Branches  delicately 
striate,  with  numerous  whorls  of  linear  nearly  straight  leaves,  0*5  inch 
long,  twenty  or  more  in  a  whorl,  and  showing  two  lateral  nerves  in 
addition  to  the  median  nerve.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

5.  Asterophyllites  [Bechera)  curta,  spec.  nov.  Stems  thin,  coarsely 
ribbed.  Intemodes  about  a  line  long.  Nodes  with  whorls  of  short 
linear  leaves,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  stem,  which  bifurcates  at 
very  obtuse  angles.  M.  C,  Pictou  (J.  Barnes,  Esq.)  This  peculiar 
species  is  of  the  type  of  A.  ffrandis,  and  belongs  to  the  section  Bechera 
of  Sternberg ;  plants  which,  at  least  in  habit  of  growth,  are  certainly 
different  from  ordinary  Asterophyllites. 

Annularia,  Sternberg. 
1.    Annularia  sphenophylloides,   Zenker  (Fig.  165,  B).     M.  C, 
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Grand  Lake  (C.  F.  Hartt);   U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.);   Bay  de 
Chaleur  (Logan) ;  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

2.  A,  eqtasetiformis,  L.  and  H.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown); 
Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

Sphenophyllum,  Brongn. 

1.  Sphenophyllum  emurginatum,  Brongn.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R. 
Brown) ;  Grand  Lake  (C.  F.  Hartt) ;  Bay  de  Chaleur  (Logan) ;  Pictou 
(J.  W.  D.). 

2.  S.  longifoHum,  Germar.  U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.) ;  M.  C,  Sydney 
(R.  Brown). 

3.  S.  saxifragifoliuni,  Sternberg.  Elongate  much-forked  variety, 
closely  allied  to  S.  bijurcatum,  Lesquereux.  Bay  de  Chaleur 
(Logan). 

4.  S.  Schlotheimn,  Brongn.     M.  C,  Sydney  (Bunbury). 

5.  S.  erosurrij  L.  and  H.  M.  C,  Sydney  (Bunbury)  (Fig.  165,  C). 
The  last  two  species  are  regarded  by  Geinitz  as  varieties  of  iS. 
emarginatum.  A  specimen  of  the  last-named  species  in  Sir  William 
Logan's  collection  shows  a  woody  jointed  stem  like  that  of  AsterophyU 
Utesj  giving  off  branches  at  the  joints ;  these  again  branch  and  bear 
whorls  of  leaves.  The  stem  shows  under  the  microscope  a  single 
bundle  of  reticulated  or  scalariform  vessels  like  those  of  some  ferns, 
and  also  like  those  of  Tmesipteris^  as  figured  by  Brongniart.  This 
settles  the  affinities  of  these  plants  as  being  with  ferns  or  with  Lyco- 
podiacecB,  rather  than  with  EquisetacecBj  as  at  p.  444  above. 

PiNNULARiA,  L.  and  H. 

1.  Pinnularia  capillacea,  L.  and  H.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

2.  P.  Ramosissimaj  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  165,  D).  More  slender  and 
ramose  than  the  last.     M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

3.  P.  crassa,  spec.  nov.  Branching  like  P.  capillaceOj  but  much 
stronger  and  coarser.  L.  C,  Horton  (C.  F.  Hartt).  All  these  are 
apparently  branching  fibrous  roots,  of  soft  cellular  tissue  with  a  thin 
epidermis  and  slender  vascular  axis.  Perhaps  they  are  roots  of 
Asterophyllttes, 

Genus  N(EGGErathia,  Sternberg. 

1.  Nceggerathia  dispar^  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  73).  A  remarkable  frag- 
ment of  a  leaf,  with  a  petiole  nearly  three  inches  long,  and  a  fourth 
of  an  inch  wide,  spreading  abruptly  into  a  lamina,  one  side  of  whieh 
is  much  broader  than  the  other,  and  with  parallel  veins  running  up 
directly  from  the  margin  as  from  a  margmal  rib.     It  appears  to  be 
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doubled  in  at  both  edges,  and  is  abruptly  broken  off.  It  seems  to  be 
a  new  species ;  but  of  what  affinities,  it  is  impossible  to  decide.  Bay 
de  Chaleur  (Sir  W.  E.  Logan). 

2.  N.  flaJbellata,  L.  and  H.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

Cyclopteris,  Brongn. 

(including  Cyclopteris  proper,  and  subgenera  Aneimites,  Daws.,  and 

NeuropteriSf  Brongn.  in  part). 

1.  Cyclopteris  heterophylla^  Goeppert.  M.  C.  and  U.  C,  Joggins 
(J.  W.  D.). 

2.  C.  (Aneimites)  Acadica,  Dawson,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol. 
xyii.  p.  5  (Fig.  75).  Stipe  large,  striate,  branching  dichotomously 
several  times.  Pinnae  with  several  broadly  obovate  pinnules  grouped 
at  the  end  of  a  slender  petiolule,  and  with  dichotomous  radiating  veins. 
Fertile  pinnae  with  recurved  petiolules,  and  borne  on  the  divisions  of 
the  main  petiole  near  their  origin.  This  plant  might  be  placed  in  the 
genus  AdiantiteSj  Brongn.,  but  for  the  fructification,  which  allies  it 
with  such  ferns  as  Aneimia,  It  has  a  very  large  frond,  the  main 
petiole  being  sometimes  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  two  feet  long 
before  branching.  Flattened  petioles  have  sometimes  been  mistaken 
for  Cordaites  and  Schizopteris,  It  is  a  characteristic  plant  of  the 
Lower  Coal  measures.  L.  C,  Horton  (C.  F.  Hartt);  Norton  Creek, 
KB.  (G.  F.  Matthew). 

3.  C  oblongifoliaj  Goeppert  A  little  larger  and  coarser  than 
Goeppert's  figure.     U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

4.  C.  {Neuropteris)  ohliqua^  Brongn.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown) ; 
Grand  Lake  (C.  F.  Hartt). 

5.  (7.  {f  Neuropteris)  ingens,  L.  and  H.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown); 
Grand  Lake  and  Springhill  (C.  F.  Hartt). 

6.  C.  oblatOj  L.  and  H.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

7.  Cfimhriata,  Lesquereux.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

8.  C  hispida,  spec.  nov.  Pinnate;  pinnules  obovate,  diminish- 
ing in  size  towards  the  point,  decurrent  on  the  petiole ;  veins  slender, 
distant,  forking  several  times ;  under  surface  covered  with  stiff  hairs. 
M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

9.  C  antiqua,  spec.  nov.  L.  C,  (?)  Herbert  River  (J.  W.  D). 
Tripinnate;  petioles  slender;  pinnules  oblong,  obtuse,  decurrent 
on  the  petiole,  not  contiguous.  Terminal  pinnules  much  elongated ; 
venation  simple,  divergent.  This  plant  approaches  more  nearly  to 
the  peculiar  species  of  Cyclopteris  found  in  the  Devonian,  than  any 
of  the  others  I  have  seen  in  the  Carboniferous. 
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Neuropteris,  Brongn. 

1.  Neuropteris  rarinervis,  Bunbury  (Fig.  156,/^.  M.  C,  Sydney 
(R.  Brown);  Grand  Lake  and  Springhill  (C.  F.  Hartt);  Bay  de 
Chaleur  (Logan). 

2.  N.  perelegans,  spec.  nov.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 
Resembles  N.  elegans,  Brongn.,  but  has  narrower  pinnules,  and 
nerves  less  oblique  to  the  midrib.  The  pinnules  were  thick  and 
leathery,  rough  or  cellular-netted  above,  and  showing  the  venation 
only  on  the  underside. 

3.  N.  cordata^  Brongn.  (and  var.  anguatifoUa),  (Fig.  166,  B). 
The  ferns  referred  to  this  species  are  identical  with  N.  hirsuta  of 
Lesquereux.  They  abound  in  the  Middle  and  Upper  Coal  formations, 
and  have  larger  pinnules  than  any  of  the  other  ferns.  A  single 
terminal  pinnule  in  my  collection  is  five  inches  long.  The  surface  is 
always  more  or  less  hairy.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown) ;  U.  C,  Fictott 
(J.  W.  D.). 

4.  N.  Voltziif  Brongn.  A  single  imperfect  specimen  like  this 
species,  but  uncertain.     M.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

5.  N.  ytganteay  Stemb.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown) ;  Grand  Lake 
(C.  F.  Hartt) ;  U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

6.  N.  fleocuosdf  Stemb.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown) ;  Joggins  (J. 
W.  D.). 

7.  N,  heterophylla,  Brongn.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown) ;  U.  C, 
Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

8.  N.  Loshii,  Brongn.     Bay  de  Chaleur  (Logan). 

9.  N.  acutifoliaj  Brongn.     M.  C,  Sydney  (LyelFs  list). 

10.  N,  conjugata,  Goepp.  M.  C,  Sydney  (Brown's  list,  "  Acad. 
Geol."). 

11.  N,  attenuata,  L.  and  H.     M.  C,  Sydney  (1.  c). 

12.  N.  dentata,  Lesq.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

13.  N,  Soretii  (Brongn.).     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

14.  N,  auriculata^  Brongn.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

15.  iV.  a/clopterotdesy  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  166,  F).  Pinnate;  pinnules 
contiguous  or  overlapping,  obliquely  round-ovate,  attached  at  the 
lower  third  of  the  base ;  nerves  numerous,  spreading  from  the  point 
of  attachment.  Allied  to  N.  VUliersiy  Brongn.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R. 
Brown). 

Odontopteris,  Brongn. 

1.  Odontopteris  Schlotheimiiy  Brongn.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown) ; 
Bay  de  Chaleur  (Logan) ;  U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 
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2.  0.  subcuneatOy  Bunbury  (Fig.  166,  A).  M.  C,  Sydney  (R. 
Brown). 

DiCTYOPTERIS,  Gutb. 

Dictyopteris  ohliqua^  Bunbury  (Fig.  166,  D).  M.  C,  Sydney  (R. 
Brown). 

LoNCHOPTERis,  Brougu. 

Lonchopteris  tenuis^  spec.  nov.  Pinnate  or  bipinnate;  pinnules 
contiguous  at  the  base,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  petiole,  oblong 
elongate,  obtuse.  Network  of  veins  very  delicate.  Allied  to  L. 
Bridiy  Brongn.,  but  with  smaller,  more  elongate  pinnules  and 
finer  veins.  I  suspect  this  to  be  a  thick-leaved  Pecopteris,  showing 
a  coarse  cellular  reticulation  on  the  upper  surface.  M.  C,  Sydney 
(R.  Brown). 

Sphenopteris,  Brongn. 

1.  Sphenopteris  mundoy  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  69).  Like  S.  Dubuts- 
sonii,  Brongn.,  or  S.  irregularis,  Sternberg,  in  habit ;  but  the  pinnules 
are  obovate,  decurrent,  and  few-veined.  M.  C,  Grand  Lake  and 
Springhill  (C.  F.  Hartt). 

2.  S.  hymenophylloides,  Brongn.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown) ;  U. 
C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

3.  S,  latior,  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  70).  Petiole  forking  at  an  obtuse 
angle,  slender,  tortuous;  divisions  bipinnate;  pinnse  with  broad, 
rounded,  confluent  pinnules ;  veins  twice  forked,  with  sori  in  the  forks 
of  the  veins.  In  habit  like  S,  latifoliay  Brongn.,  S,  Newberryi,  and  S. 
squamosa,  Lesq.  M.  C,  Grand  Lake  and  Springhill  (C.  F.  Hartt) ; 
U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

4.  S,  decipiens,  Lesquereux.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

5.  S,  gracilis,  Brongn.  M.  C,  Joggins.  (J.  W.  D.) ;  Grand  Lake 
(C.  F.  Hartt). 

6.  S.  artemisicefolia,  Brongn.  M.  C.  Grand  Lake,  Springhill  (C. 
F.  Hartt) ;  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

7.  S.  Canadensis,  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  71).  General  aspect  like  S, 
HcBninghausi,  but  secondary  pinnules  with  a  margined  petiole,  and 
oblong  pinnules  divided  into  three  to  five  obtuse  points.  It  is  not 
unlike  S,  marginata,  from  the  Devonian  of  St  John.  Bay  de  Chaleur 
(Logan);  Sydney?  (R.  Brown). 

8.  S.  Lesquereuxii,  Newberry.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

9.  8.  microloboj  Guttbier.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

10.  S.  obtusiloba  (?),  Brongn.     M.  C,  Bay  de  Chaleur  (Logan). 
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Phtllofteris,  Brongn. 

PkyUopteris  aniiqua^  spec  nov.  (Fig.  16^  E).  Finiuds;  pe&>le 
thick,  woodj ;  pinnules  oblong,  pointed,  attached  by  the  middle  of  the 
base ;  midrib  strong,  extending  to  the  point,  giving  off  Teiy  obliqae 
nenres,  which  have  obliquely  pinnate  nerrules  not  anastomoaiiig.  A 
remarkable  frond,  which,  if  not  the  tjpe  of  a  new  gemu,  most  belong 
to  that  above  named.     M.  C,  Sydney  (K.  Brown). 

Alethoftebis,  Steroberg. 

1.  Alethopterts  hnchitica,  Sternberg.  (Fig.  166,  C).  M.  and  U. 
C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.) ;  M.  C,  Sydney  (K.  Brown) ;  Grand  Lake 
(C.  F.  Hartt).  Very  abundant  throughout  the  Middle  and  U]^>er 
Coal  formations,  and  so  variable  that  several  species  mi^t  easily 
be  founded  on  detached  specimens. 

2.  A.  heterophyUaj  L.  and  H.  (Fig.  156,  A).     L.  C,  Pansborough 

(A.  Gesncr). 

3.  A.  Orandinif  Brongn.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

4.  A.  nervosa^,  Brongn.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown);  Bay  de 
Chaleur  (Logan) ;  U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

5.  A.  muricata,  Brongn.  M.  C,  Joggins,  Bathurst  (Lyell) ;  U.  C, 
Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

6.  A,  pteroidesy  Brongn.  {A.  Brongnartii,  Goeppert).  L.  or  BL  C, 
Bathurst  (Lyell's  list). 

7.  A.  Serlii,  Brongn.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown) ;  Bay  de  Chaleur 
(Logan) ;  Springhill  (C.  F.  Hartt). 

8.  A.  grandisj  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  72).  Bipinnate;  pinnae  broad, 
contiguous,  united  at  the  base;  veins  numerous,  once  forked,  not 
quite  at  right  angles  to  the  midrib.  Upper  pinnae  having  the  pinnules 
confluent  so  as  to  give  crenate  edges.  Still  higher  the  apex  of  the 
frond  shows  distant  decurrent  long  pinnules  with  waved  margins.  A 
very  large  and  fine  species  of  the  type  of  A.  Serlii  and  A.  Ghrandim^ 
but  much  larger  and  different  in  details.  Its  texture  seems  to  have 
been  membranaceous;  and  fragments  from  that  part  of  the  frond 
where  the  long  simple  pinnules  are  passing  into  the  compound  ones 
might  be  mistaken  for  an  Odontopteris.     Bay  de  Chaleur  (Logan). 

Pecopteris,  Brongn. 

1.  Pecopteris  arborescenSj  Schloth.  Seems  to  have  been  an  her- 
baceous species  with  a  very  strong  petiole.  It  occurs  in  an  erect 
position  in  a  sandstone  on  Wallace  River.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R. 
Brown) ;  U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.) ;  WaUace  River  (Dr  Creed). 
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2.  P.  abhreviatd,  Brongn.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown) ;  Salmon 
River,  U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.).  Very  common  both  in  the  Upper 
and  Middle  Coal  formations. 

3.  P,  rigidoj  spec.  nov.  Similar  to  P.  arborescenSj  but  much  smalleri 
and  with  finer  nerves.     U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

4.  P.  unita,  Brongn.  Certain  pinnules  of  a  frond  are  sometimes 
swollen  as  if  covered  with  fructification  below ;  and  in  this  state  they 
resemble  P.  arguta,  Brongn.  The  sori  are  seen  in  other  specimens, 
and  are  large,  round,  and  covered  with  an  indusium  as  in  Aspidium. 
M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown) ;  U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

5.  P.  plumosa,  Brongn.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

6.  P.  polt/morphoy  Brongn.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

7.  P.  acutOj  Brongn.     M.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

8.  P.  longifoUa,  Brongn.     In  Bunbury's  list,  from  Sydney. 

9.  P.  tcentopteroidesj  Bunbury.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

10.  P.  cyathea^  Brongn.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown), 

11.  P.  asquaUsj  Brongn.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

12.  P.  Stllimanij  Brongn.     In  Lyell's  list,  from  Sydney. 

13.  P.  villosaj  Brongn.    M.  C,  Pictou  (Lyell's  list). 

14.  P.  BucklandL,  Brongn.    M.  C,  Sydney  (Brown's  list). 

15.  P.  oreopteroides,  Brongn.    M.  C,  Sydney  (Brown's  list). 

16.  P.  Decurrens,  Lesq.  Has  pinnules  more  crowded,  decreasing 
towards  the  apex,  but  may  be  a  variety.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

17.  P.  Pluckenetitj  Stemb.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

Beinertia,  Goeppert 

Beinertia  Ooepperti,  spec.  nov.  Bipinnate ;  pinnae  broad,  contiguous, 
obtuse,  with  thick  pinnules.  Pinnules  rounded  above,  obovate  below. 
Midrib  thick,  oblique,  dividing  above  into  a  tuft  of  irregular  hair-like 
veins.  M.  C.,  Grand  Lake  (C.  F.  Hartt) ;  Bay  de  Chaleur  (Logan) ; 
U.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

Hymenophyllites,  Goeppert. 

HymenophyUites  pentadactyla,  spec.  nov.  In  general  habit  like 
Sphenopteris  microloha,  Goepp.,  but  with  pinnules  divided  into  from 
four  to  seven  obtuse  cuneate  lobes,  each  with  one  vein.  M.  C, 
Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

PAL-fiOPTERis,  Geinitz. 

1.  Palceopteris  Harttii^  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  167,  C).  Stem  or  leaf-bases 
transversely  wrinkled  with  delicate  Imes;  scars  transversely  oval, 
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sligbtlj  appendaged  below;  vascular  scars  conflueut.  Breadth  1*4 
in. ;  length  06  in.     M.  C,  Grand  Lake,  Springhill  (C.  F.  Hartt). 

2.  P.  Acadica,  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  167,  D).  Stem  or  leaf-bases 
longitudinally  striated;  scars  transverse, flat  above,  rounded  and  bluntly 
appendaged  below ;  vascular  scars  in  a  transverse  row.  Breadth  of 
scars  0-7  inch  ;  length  0*5  inch.     U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

Gaulopteris,  L.  and  H. 

Several  small  erect  stems  at  the  Joggins  seem  to  be  trunks  of  ferns, 
but  are  too  obscure  for  description. 

PsARONius,  Cotta. 

Trunks  of  this  kind  must  be  rare  in  the  Nova  Scotian  Coal-fields. 
A  few  obscure  stems  surrounded  by  cord- like  atrial  roots  have  been 
found,  and  probably  are  remains  of  plants  of  this  genus. 

Megaphyton,  Artis. 

1.  Megaphyton  magnificum^  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  167,  A).     Stems  large, 

roughly  striated  longitudinally;  scars  contiguous,  orbicular,  deeply 
sunk,  nearly  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  each  with  a  bilobate  vascular  im- 
pression 2  inches  broad  and  an  inch  high.     M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

2.  M.  humilCj  spec.  nov.  Stem  2  5  inches  in  diameter;  leaf- 
scars  prominent,  flattened,  and  broken  at  the  ends,  1  inch  wide. 
Surface  of  the  stem  marked  with  in-egular  furrows,  and  invested  with 
a  carbonaceous  coating.  An  internal  axis,  nearly  2  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  coaly  coating,  sends  ofl*  obliquely  thick  branches  to  the  leaf- 
scars.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  specimen,  and  throws  much  Light 
on  the  structure  of  Megaphyton,  Unfortunately  the  mmute  structures 
are  n6t  preserved.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

Genus  Lepidodendron,  Sternberg. 

1.  Lepidodendron  corrugatum^  Dawson,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc., 
vol.  XV.  (Fig.  168).  Areoles  elongate  ovate,  acute  at  both  ends, 
with  a  ridge  along  the  middle,  terminating  in  a  single  elevated  vascular 
scar  at  the  upper  end.  In  certain  states  the  vascular  mark  appears  in 
the  middle  of  the  areole.  In  young  branches  the  areoles  are  contiguous 
and  resemble  those  of  L.  elegans.  In  old  stems  they  become  separated 
by  spaces  of  longitudinally  wrinkled  bark ;  in  very  old  stems  these 
spaces  are  much  wider  than  the  areoles.  Leaves  linear,  1  inch  or  more 
in  length,  usually  reflected,  one-nerved.  Cones  [Lepidostrobi)  terminal, 
short,  cylindric,  with  nimierous  short,  acute-triangular  scales.  Struc- 
ture of  stem : — a  central  pith  with  a  slender  cylinder  of  scalariform 
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vessels,  exterior  to  which  is  a  thick  cylinder  of  cellular  tissue  and 
bast  fibres,  and  a  dense  outer  bark.  Yar.  verticillatum  has  the  areoles 
arranged  in  regular  decussate  whorls  instead  of  spirally.  This  dif- 
ference, which  might  at  first  sight  seem  to  warrant  even  a  generic 
distinction,  is  proved  by  specimens  in  my  possession  to  be  merely  a 
variety  of  phyllotaxis.  This  species  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  Coal  measures,  and  has  not  yet  been  found  in 
the  Middle  Coal  formation.  Fragments  of  bark,  resembling  that  of 
this  species,  occur  in  the  Coal  formation  of  Bay  de  Chaleur,  along 
with  leafy  branches  of  Lepidodendron^  which  resemble  those  of  this 
species,  though,  I  believe,  distinct.  L.  C,  Ilorton,  etc.  (C.  F.  Hartt ; 
J.  W.  D.) ;  Norton  Creek,  etc.,  New  Brunswick  (G.  F.  Matthew). 

2.  L.  JPictoense,  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  169,  A).  Areoles  contiguous,  pro- 
minent, long  oval,  acuminate,  separated  in  young  stems  by  a  narrow 
line;  breadth  to  length  as  1  to  3,  or  less;  lower  half  obliquely 
wrinkled,  especially  at  one  side.  Middle  line  indistinct.  Leaf-scar 
at  upper  end  of  areole,  small,  triangular,  with  traces  of  three  vascular 
points,  nearly  confluent.  Length  of  areole  about  0-5  inch.  Leaves 
contracted  at  the  base,  widening  slightly,  and  gradually  contracting 
to  a  point ;  ribs  three,  central  distinct,  lateral  obscure ;  length  1  inch. 
Cones  borne  at  the  extremities  of  the  smaller  bi'anches,  oblong, 
obscurely  scaly.  In  habit  of  growth  this  species  resembles  L.  ele- 
gansj  for  which  imperfect  specimens  might  be  mistaken.  It  is  also 
near  to  L,  binerve  and  L,  patulum^  Bunbury.*  It  abounds  in  the 
Middle  Coal  measures.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown) ;  Pictou  (H.  Poole 
and  J.  W.  D.) ;  Grand  Lake  (C.  F.  Hartt). 

3.  L,  rimosum^  Sternberg  (Fig.  169,  D).  M.  C,  Sydney  (R. 
Brown) ;  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

4.  L.  dichotomumj  Sternberg  {L.  Sternbergii^  L.  and  H.).  M.  C. 
Sydney  (R.  Brown) ;  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.) ;  L.  C,  Horton  (J.  W.  D.). 

5.  L,  decurtatunij  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  170,  A).  Areoles  approximate 
or  separated  by  a  shallow  furrow,  rhombic  ovate,  obliquely  acuminate 
below,  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  wrinkled  transversely,  especially  on 
the  middle  line,  which  appears  tuberculated ;  vascular  scar  rhombic, 
twice  as  broad  as  long,  with  three  approximate  vascular  points.  In 
some  flattened  specimens  the  line  separating  the  areoles  is  indistinct, 
and  the  scars  appear  on  a  transversely  wrinkled  surface  without  dis- 
tinct areoles.     M.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

6.  L.  undulatum,  Sternberg.  (Fig.  169,  £).    Possibly  several  species 

*  In  certain  states  of  preservation,  the  lateral  ribs  of  the  leares  become  obeplete ; 
and  in  others  the  central  disappears,  in  which  state  the  resemblance  to  L,  Innerve  is 
verj  dose. 
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are  included  under  this  name ;  but  they  cannot  be  separated  at  present. 
M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown) ;  Joggins  and  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.) ;  U,  C  , 
Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

7.  L,  dUatatum^  Lindley  and  Button.     M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

8.  L.J  sp.  like  tetragonuniy  Goepp.  Obscurely  marked,  but  a  dis- 
tinct species,  unless  an  imperfectly  preserved  variety  of  L.  tetragonum* 
The  areoles  are  square,  with  a  rhombic  scar  at  the  upper  comer  of  each. 
L.  C,  Horton  (J.  W.  D.). 

9.  L.  binerve,  Bunbury.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

10.  L,  tumidunij  Bunbury.  I  think  it  probable  that  this  species 
belongs  to  the  genus  Lepidophloios  ;  but  I  have  not  seen  a  specimen. 
M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

11.  Zr.  gracile,  Brongn.  In  Brown's  list  in  "Acadian  Geology." 
Probably  a  variety  oT  the  next.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

12.  L,  elegansj  Brongn.  In  Bunbury  and  Brown's  lists.  M.  G. 
Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

13.  L,  plumarium^  L.  and  11.     M.  C.,  Sydney  (in  Brown's  list). 

14.  L.  selaginoideSj  Stemb.     M.  C.,  Sydney  (in  Brown's  list). 

15.  L,  Harcourtii  (Witham).     M.  C.,  Sydney  (in  Brown's  list). 

16.  L,  clypeatiim  (?),  Lesqx.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown);  U.  C., 
Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

17.  L,  aculeatum,  Sternberg.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

18.  L,  pUcatum,  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  169,  C).  Loaf-arcoles  much  elon- 
gated ;  breadth  to  length  as  1  to  5  or  6,  tranversely  rugose  ;  central 
line  indistinct.  Leaf-scar  rhombic,  with  three  vascular  points ;  scars 
in  old  stems  separated  by  rugose  bark,  and  somewhat  elongate.  M.  C., 
Pictou  (J.  \V.  D.). 

19.  L,  personatum,  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  169,  B).  Areoles  ovate  acu- 
minate ;  breadth  to  length  as  1  to  3  or  4,  contiguous  in  young  stems ; 
central  line  distinct ;  lower  part  of  areole  with  transverse  lines.  Leaf- 
scars  ovate,  with  two  marks  above  and  two  below ;  leaves  slender,  1 
inch  long,  one-nerved.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

Halonia,  L.  and  H. 

Haloniay  sp.  A  specimen  probably  referable  to  this  genus  from 
Grand  Lake,  in  the  collection  of  C.  F.  Ilartt. 

Lepidostrobus,  Brongn. 

1.  Lepidostrobus  variabilis,  L.  and  H.  The  most  common  species. 
M.  C.,  Sydney  (R.  Brown) ;  Pictou  and  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 
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2.  L.  squamosusj  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  171,  E.)  2  to  3  inches  long, 
1  inch  thick ;  scales  large,  broadly  trigonal,  acute.  Allied  to  L.  tri- 
gonolepis,  but  larger.  Probably  a  cone  of  Lepidophloios.  M.  C, 
Grand  Lake  (C.  F.  Hartt). 

3.  L.  longifoliusj  spec.  nov.  Long-leaved,  like  Lepidodendron  longi- 
foUunij  L.  and  H.     M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

4.  LepidostrohiLSj  sp.  Acute  trigonal  leaves,  small.  M.  C,  Joggins 
(J.  W.  D.). 

5.  Lepidostrobus,  sp.  Round,  with  obscure  scales  and  remains  of 
long  leaves.     L.  C,  Horton  (J.  W.  D.). 

6.  L.  Trigonolepis^  Bunbury.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

Lepidophyllum,  Brongn. 

1.  Lepidophyllum  lanceolatunij  L.  and  H.  M.  C,  Joggins;  U.  C, 
Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

2.  L.  Trinerve  (?),  L.  and  H.  Two-nerved  or  three-nerved,  like  L, 
trinerve,  L.  and  H.,  but  narrower.  Both  the  above  are  parts  of 
Lepidostrohi,     U.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

3.  L.  Majus  (?),  Brongn.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

4.  Lepidophyllum^  sp.  Broad  ovate,  short,  pointed,  one-nerved, 
half  an  inch  long.     U.  C,  Pictou. 

5.  L.  intermedium^  L.  and  H.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown's  list). 
HahnicL,  Lepidostrobus  and  Lepidophyllum,  including  only  parts  of 

Lepidodendron  and  Lepidophloios,  are  to  be  regarded  as  merely  pro- 
visional genera. 

Lepidophloios,  Sternberg. 

1.  Lepidophloios  Acadianusj  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  171).  Leaf-bases 
broadly  rhombic,  or  in  old  stems  regularly  rhombic,  prominent, 
ascending,  terminated  by  very  broad  rhombic  scars  having  a  central 
point  and  two  lateral  obscure  points.  Outer  bark  laminated  or  scaly. 
Surface  of  inner  bark  with  single  points  or  depressions.  Leaves  long, 
linear,  with  a  strong  keel  on  one  side,  five  inches  or  more  in  length. 
Cone-scars  sparsely  scattered  on  thick  branches,  either  in  two  rows 
or  spirally,  both  modes  being  sometimes  seen  on  the  same  branch. 
Scalariform  axis  scarcely  an  inch  in  diameter  in  a  stem  five  inches 
thick.  Fruit,  an  ovate  strobile  with  numerous  acute  scales  covering 
small  globular  spore-cases.  This  species  is  closely  allied  to  Uloden- 
dron  majus  and  Lepidophloios  laricinusj  and  presents  numerous  varie- 
ties of  marking.  M.  C,  Joggins,  Salmon  River,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.); 
Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

2.  L.  prominulus,   spec.   nov.     Leaf-bases  rhombic,  pyramidal, 

2i 
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somewhat  wrinkled  at  the  sides,  truncated  by  regularly  rhombic 
scars,  each  with  three  approximate  vascular  points.     M.  C,  Joggins 
(J.  W.  D:). 

3.  L.  parvus,  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  170,  G).  Leaf-bases  rhombic,  small, 
with  rhombic  scars  broader  than  long;  vascular  points  obscure; 
leaves  linear,  acute,  three  inches  or  more  in  length,  with  a  keel  and 
two  faint  lateral  ribs.  Cones  large,  sessile.  U.  C,  Pictou ;  M.  C, 
Joggins  (J.  W.  D.) ;  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

4.  L,  platystigma,  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  170,  £).  Leaf-bases  rhombic, 
broader  than  long,  little  prominent ;  scars  rhombic,  oval,  acuminate, 
slightly  emarginate  above;  vascular  points  two,  approximate  or 
confluent.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown) ;  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

5.  L,  tetragonus,  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  170,  D).  Leaf-bases  square,  fur- 
rowed on  the  sides ;  leaf-scar  central,  with  apparently  a  single  central 
vascular  point.     M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

DiPLOTEGiUM,  Corda. 

Diphtegium  retusuniy  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  172,  B).  The  fragments 
referable  to  plants  of  this  genus  are  imperfect  and  obscure.  The  most 
distinct  show  leaf-bases  ascending  obliquely,  and  terminating  by  a 
retuse  end  with  a  papilla  in  the  notch.  Some  less  distinct  fragments 
may  possibly  be  imperfectly  preserved  specimens  of  Lepidodendron 
or  Leptdophloios.     M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

Enokria. 

Nearly  all  the  plants  referred  to  this  genus  in  the  Carboniferous 
rocks  are,  as  Goeppert  has  shown,  imperfectly  preserved  stems  of 
Lepidodendron,  In  the  Lower  Coal  formation  many  such  Knorrta 
forms  are  aflforded  by  L.  corrugatum. 

Knorria  Selloniij  Sternberg.  This  appears  different  from  the 
ordinary  Knorrtce ;  its  supposed  leaves  may  be  aerial  roots.  It  has 
a  large  pith- cylinder  with  very  distant  tabular  floors,  like  Stembergku 
M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

CoRDAiTES,  linger.     (Pychnophyllum,  Brongn.). 

1.  Cordaitea  borasstfolia,  Corda  (Fig.  172,  A).  M.  C,  Pictou  (H. 
Poole);  Grand  Lake  and  Springhill  (C.  F.  Hartt);  Sydney  (R. 
Brown);  Joggins,  Onslow  (J.  W.  D.);  Bay  de  Chaleur  (Logan). 
Very  abundant  in  the  Middle  Coal  formation. 

2.  C.  simplex,  spec.  nov.  Leaves  simi^sU:  to  the  last  in  size  and 
form,  but  with  simple,  equal,  parallel  nerves.  It  may  be  a  variety, 
but  is  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Coal  formation.  M.  C,  Grand  River 
(C.  F.  Hartt) ;  U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 
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Gardiocarpum,  Brongn. 

1.  Cardiocarpum  Jhtitans,  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  173,  I).  Oval ;  apex 
entire  or  notched;  surface  slightly  rugose;  nucleus  round  ovate, 
acuminate,  pitted  on  the  surface,  with  a  raised  mesial  line.  M.  C.| 
Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

2.  C,  hisecturrif  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  173,  E).  Nucleus  as  in  the  last 
species,  but  striate ;  margin  widely  notched  at  apex,  and  more  nar- 
rowly notched  below.    M.  C,  Grand  Lake,  Springhill  (C.  F.  Hartt). 

3.  Cardiocarpum,  sp.  like  C,  marginatum,  M.  C.,  Joggins  ( J.W.D.). 

4.  Cardiocarpunij  sp.  allied  to  (7.  latumj  Newberry.  M.  C.,  Pictou 
(H.  Poole).  These  Cardiocarpa  are  excessively  abundant  in  the  roofs 
of  some  coal  seams ;  and  the  typical  ones  must  have  been  samaras  or 
winged  nutlets.  They  must  have  belonged  to  phsenogamous  plants, 
and  certainly  are  not  the  fruits  of  Lepidodendran^  though  some  of  the 
spore-cases  of  this  genus  have  been  described  as  Cardiocarpa.  These 
I  propose  to  place  under  the  provisional  genus  Sporangites. 

SpoRANorrES,  Dawson. 

1.  Sporangites  papillata,  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  173,  L).  I  propose  the 
provisional  generic  name  of  Sporangites  for  spores  or  spore-cases  of 
Lepidodendron^  Calamites,  and  similar  plants,  not  referred  to  the 
species  to  which  they  belong.  The  present  species  is  round,  about 
one  inch  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  minute  raised  papillse  or  spines. 
It  abounds  in  the  roof  of  several  of  the  shaly  coals  in  the  Joggins 
section,  and  especially  in  one  in  group  19  of  that  section.  M.  G., 
Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

2.  S.  glabra^  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  168,  F).  About  the  size  of  a  mustard- 
seed,  round  and  smooth.  Exceedingly  abundant  in  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous Coal  measures  of  Horton  Bluff,  with  Lepidodendron  corru- 
gatumj  to  which  it  probably  belongs.  A  similar  spore-case,  possibly 
of  another  species  of  Lepidodendron^  occurs  rarely  in  the  Middle  Coal 
formation  at  the  Joggins. 

Sternbergia,  Artis. 

Tliis  provisional  genus  includes  the  piths  of  Dadoxglon^  Sigillaria^ 
and  other  plants,  usually  preserved  as  casts  in  sandstone,  retaining 
more  or  less  perfectly  the  transverse  partitions  into  which  the  pith- 
cylinders  of  many  coal  formation  trees  became  divided  in  the  process 
of  growth.  These  fossils  are  most  abundant  in  the  Upper  Coal  for- 
mation, but  occur  also  in  the  Middle  Coal  formation.  The  following 
varieties  may  be  distinguished : — 

(a.)  Var.  approximata,  with  fine  uniform  transverse  wrinkles.  This 
is  usually  invested  with  a  thin  coating  of  structureless  coal. 
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(b.)  Var.  angularis  (Fig.  160),  with  coarser  and  more  angular 
transverse  wrinkles.    This  is  the  character  of  the  pith  of  Dadoxylon, 

(c.)  Var.  distans,  usually  of  small  size,  and  with  distant  and  irregu- 
lar wrinkles.  This  is  sometimes  invested  with  wood  having  the 
structure  of  CaUnnodendroTij  and  perhaps  is  not  generically  distinct 
from  C.  approximatum. 

{d,)  Var.  obscura,  with  distinct  and  distant  transverse  wrinkles,  but 
not  strongly  marked  on  the  surface.  This  is  the  character  of  the 
pith-cylinders  of  SigiUaria  and  Lepidophloios. 

Endogenites,  L.  and  H. 

Many  sandstone-casts,  answering  to  the  character  of  the  plants 
described  under  this  name  by  Lindley,  occur  in  the  Upper  Coal  for- 
mation. They  are  sometimes  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  several 
feet  in  length,  irregularly  striated  longitudinally,  and  invested  with 
coaly  matter.  Sometimes  they  show  transverse  striation  in  parts  of 
their  length.  I  believe  they  are  casts  of  pith-cylinders  of  the  nature 
of  Stembergia,  and  probably  of  Sigillarioid  trees. 

SoLENiTEs,  L.  and  11. 
Plants  of  this  kind  are  found  in  the  sandstones  of  the  Upper  Coal 
formation  of  the  Joggins. 

For  all  the  specimens  noticed  in  the  above  list  as  collected  by  Sir 
W.  E.  Logan,  Richard  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  Henry 
Poole,  Esq.,  of  Glace  Bay,  C.B.,  and  G.  F.  and  C.  B.  Matthew  and 
C.  F.  Hartt,  Esqs.,  St  John,  New  Brunswick,  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  these  gentlemen.  To  Mr  Brown  especially  I  am  under 
great  obligations  for  his  liberality  in  placing  at  my  disposal  his  large 
and  valuable  collection  of  the  plants  of  the  Cape  Breton  Coal-field. 

Summary, 

1.  Of  196  nominal  species  in  the  list,  probably  44  may  be  rejected 
as  founded  merely  on  parts  of  plants,  leaving  about  152  true  species. 

2.  Of  these,  on  comparison  with  the  lists  of  Unger,  Morris,  and 
Lesqucreux,  92  seem  to  be  common  to  Nova  Scotia  and  to  Europe, 
and  59  to  Nova  Scotia  and  the  United  States.  Most  of  these  last 
are  common  to  Europe  and  the  United  States.  There  are  about  54 
species  peculiar,  in  so  far  as  known,  to  Nova  Scotia,  though  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  several  of  these  will  be  found  elsewhere.  It  would 
thus  appear  that  the  coal  flora  of  Nova  Scotia  is  more  closely  related 
to  that  of  Europe  than  to  that  of  the  United  States,  a  curious  circum- 
stance in  connexion  with  the  similar  relationship  of  the  marine  fauna 
of  the  period ;  but  additional  information  may  modify  this  view. 
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3.  The  greater  part  of  the  species  have  their  head-quarters  in  the 
Middle  Coal  formation,  and  scarcely  any  species  appear  in  the  Upper 
Coal  formation  that  are  not  also  found  in  the  former.  The  Lower 
Coal  formation,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  a  few  peculiar  species 
not  found  at  higher  levels. 

4.  The  characteristic  species  of  the  Lower  Coal  formation  are  Lepi- 
dodendron  corrugatum  and  Cyclopteris  Acadica^  both  of  which  seem 
to  be  widely  distributed  at  or  near  this  horizon  in  Eastern  America, 
while  neither  has  yet  been  recognised  in  the  true  or  Middle  Coal 
measures.  In  the  Upper  Coal  formation  Catamites  Suckovii,  Annu- 
taria  sphenophyttoides,  Sphenophyttum  emarginatum,  Cordaites  simptex, 
Ateihopteris  nervosa^  muricata^  etc.,  Pecopteris  arborescenSj  P,  alh 
hreviata,  P.  rigida,  Neuropteris  cordata,  Dadoxyton  materiarunij 
Lepidopklotos  parvuSy  Sigillaria  scutellata,  are  characteristic  plants, 
though  not  confined  to  this  group. 

5.  In  the  Middle  Coal  formation  and  in  the  central  part  of  it,  near 
the  greater  coal  seams,  occur  the  large  majority  of  the  species  of 
Stgittaria,  Catamites,  Lepidodendron,  and  Ferns  ;  some  of  the  species 
ranging  from  the  Millstone-grit  into  the  Upper  Coal  formation,  while 
others  seem  to  be  more  narrowly  limited.  It  is  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that,  as  we  leave  the  central  part  of  the  system,  the  total  number 
of  species  diminishes  both  above  and  below,  and  that  it  is  only  in  those 
beds  which  hold  large  numbers  of  plants  in  situ  or  nearly  so,  that  we 
can  expect  to  find  a  great  variety  of  species,  and  especially  the  more 
delicate  and  perishable  organisms. 

It  is  also  quite  observable  in  the  Joggins  section,  that  while  some 
beds,  in  the  same  part  of  the  system,  supported  Sigittaria^  others 
carried  Catamites,  others  mixtures  of  these  with  other  plants ;  so  that 
differences  of  soil,  moisture,  etc.,  frequently  cause  neighbouring  beds 
to  be  more  dissimilar  in  their  fossil  contents  than  others  much  more 
widely  separated.  These  local  and  temporary  differences  must  always 
have  occurred  in  the  deposition  of  the  coal  measures,  and  should  not 
be  confounded  with  those  general  changes  which  are  connected  with 
lapse  of  time. 

Additional  Note  on  Vegetable  Structures  in  Coal, 

In  the  foregoing  pages  reference  has  frequently  been  made  to  the 
existence  of  distinct  vegetable  structures  in  coal ;  and  any  ordinary 
observer  may  satisfy  himself  of  this  by  closely  inspecting  the  surfaces 
of  a  lump  of  the  mineral  with  the  aid  of  a  bright  light  and  a  magni- 
fying glass.  But  the  microscope  reveals  a  world  of  wonderful  tissues 
in  coal,  as  perfect  as  if  they  had  only  yesterday  formed  parts  of  living 
plants ;  and  as  I  have  devoted  many  hours  of  patient  labour  to  the 
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investigation  of  these  structures,  I  may  here  notice  very  shortly  the 
methods  by  which  my  results  have  been  obtained,  more  particularly 
in  the  case  of  the  mineral  charcoaL 

In  examining  the  mineral  charcoal,  I  have,  after  many  trials,  adopted 
the  following  process  of  preparation : — Specimens  were  selected  con- 
taining the  tissues  of  only  a  single  plant  Fragments  or  portions  of 
stems  of  this  character  can  be  obtained  by  careful  manipulation  from 
most  coals.  They  were  placed  in  marked  test-tubes,  and  treated  with 
strong  nitric  acid,  in  which  they  were  heated  to  the  boiling-point, 
and  kept  in  that  condition  so  long  as  dense  fumes  of  nitrous  acid  were 
disengaged,  or  until,  on  looking  through  the  tube,  the  material  could 
be  seen  to  have  a  brown  colour  and  a  certain  degree  of  transparency. 
In  many  cases,  boiling  in  this  manner  for  a  short  time  is  sufficient  to 
render  the  fibres  flexible,  and  as  transparent  as  slices  of  recent  wood 
when  slightly  charred.  When  ready  for  examination,  the  charcoal 
wad  allowed  to  settle,  and  repeatedly  washed  with  pure  water  before 
removing  it  from  the  tube.  It  was  then  examined  in  water,  with 
powers  of  from  50  to  300  diameters,  drawings  of  the  structures  ob- 
served being  made  with  a  camera ;  and  when  it  appeared  desirable, 
specimens  were  put  up  in  balsam  for  further  examination.  Some 
refractory  specimens  were  found  to  require  alternate  washing  and 
boiling  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  before  their  structures  could 
be  made  out ;  but  in  the  preparation  of  more  than  four  hundred  speci- 
mens from  various  kinds  of  coal  I  have  scarcely  met  with  any  that 
resisted  all  these  processes.* 

I  may  observe  here  that  the  object  is  not  to  decarbonize  the  coal 
and  obtain  what  has  been  termed  a  siliceous  skeleton.  The  change 
effected  consists  in  the  removal  of  bituminous  matter,  which  is  oxi- 
dized and  dissolved  by  the  acid,  and  of  mineral  matters,  especially  of 
the  sulphuret  of  iron,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
brittleness  and  opacity  of  the  crude  mineral  charcoal.  The  prepared 
material  is  nearly  pure  carbon,  burning  without  flame  and  leaving 
scarcely  any  ashes.  It  represents  the  cell-wall  and  its  ligneous  lining, 
or  perhaps  in  some  cases  only  the  latter,  in  a  state  of  perfect  integrity, 
appearing  under  the  highest  powers  quite  smooth  and  continuous, 
and  with  all  its  minute  markings  in  excellent  preservation.  The 
methods  of  incineration  of  the  charcoal  and  of  polishing  its  firmer 
portions  I  have  found  to  be,  in  comparison  with  the  nitric  acid  process, 
of  little  value.  The  first  gives  no  adequate  idea  of  the  real  character 
of  the  tissues.  The  second  gives  merely  a  rude  outline  of  the  more 
minute  markings,  and  is  chiefly  valuable  as  affording  cross-sections 

*  This  nitric  acid  process  is,  I  believe,  nearly  the  same  with  that  reoommended  bjr 
Goeppert  and  Morris. 
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and  a  better  view  of  the  general  arrangement  of  the  tisanes  than  can 
be  obtamed  from  the  shreds  of  woody  matter  resulting  from  the  process 
above  described. 

It  is  further  necessary  to  state  that,  to  compare  specimens  of  coal 
with  the  structures  of  mineralized  plants  from  the  accompanying  beds, 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  have  slices  of  the  latter.  It  is  necessary  also  to 
have  specimens  prepared  by  removing  the  mineral  matter  by  an  add. 
Most  of  the  coal  fossils  showing  structure  are  mineralized  by  the  car- 
bonates of  lime  and  iron ;  and  on  removing  these,  the  cell- walls  will 
be  found  intact  and  sometimes  apparently  not  even  carbonized.  Diluted 
hydrochloric  acid  suffices  for  this ;  and  structures  by  no  means  to  be 
found  in  the  comparatively  rude  slices  prepared  by  the  lapidary  can 
be  distinguished  in  these  isolated  cells.  Pyritous  fossils,  so  intractable 
as  slices,  can  usually  be  resolved  by  the  treatment  with  nitric  acid, 
though  in  some  cases  they  require  a  preliminary  roasting,  or,  what  is 
better,  exposure  to  the  weather  until  the  pyrites  begins  to  crumble. 

The  observer  using  the  above  method  will  find  many  vegetable 
fibres  showmg  no  markings.  These  are  usually  bast  fibres.  He  will 
see  others  with  one  row  of  round  pores  (uniporous),  or  with  distant 
round  pores  scattered  irregularly  (rariporous),  or  with  several  rows  of 
alternate  simple  or  bordered  pores  (multiporous).  These  are  tissues 
of  SigiUaria  and  Calamodendron,  except  some  large  vessels  of  the 
last  mentioned  type,  which  belong  to  Calamites.  With  the  porous 
tissues  he  will  often  find  slender  scalariform  vessels,  or  rather  cells  with 
transverse  poresj  which  also  belong  to  SigiUaria  and  Calamodendron, 
and  are  very  different  from  the  large  coarse  scalariform  vessels  of 
Lepidodendron  and  its  allies,  and  of  Stigmaria.  The  ducts  of  ferns 
have  been  already  referred  to.  Some  of  these  varieties  of  mineral 
charcoal  afford  very  beautiful  microscopic  objects. 

Note  on  the  Myriapods  of  the  Coal  Formation, 

The  following  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  Mr  Scudder,  since 
the  printing  of  the  notice  of  these  creatures  at  page  385,  supra : — 

''  The  specimens  of  Myriapods  discovered  by  Dr  Dawson  in  the 
Sigillarian  stumps  of  the  Coal  formation  of  Nova  Scotia,  belong  to 
two  genera ;  in  one,  Xyhhius^  Daw.,  cross  sutures  divide  the  seg- 
ments into  numerous  fragments,  in  a  manner  wholly  unknown  among 
living  Myriapoda;  in  the  other,  which  we  may  call  Archiuhts,  the 
segments  are  simple.  Of  the  former  genus,  I  have  discovered  no 
less  than  four  species  among  the  fragments  which  Dr  Dawson  has 
permitted  me  to  examine.  For  one  the  name  of  X  sigiUaria^  Daw., 
may  be  retained;  the  illustrations  (Fig.  151,  a,  c,  p.  385)  probably 
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belong  to  this  species.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  others  in  having 
all  the  fragments  of  which  each  segment  is  composed  more  than  twice 
as  broad  as  long,  and  the  upper  edges  of  the  fragments  somewhat 
raised.  The  segments  themselves  are  about  l-20th  of  an  inch  long, 
slightly  convex,  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  edges  slightly  and 
equally  raised  at  the  suture.  Another  species,  closely  allied  to  this, 
may  be  called  X.  similis.  On  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  even 
in  adjoining  segments,  the  fragments  composing  the  segments  vary  in 
form  from  an  oblong  half  as  long  (t.e.,  down  the  segment)  as  broad  to 
a  square ;  some  are  even  a  little  longer  than  broad.  The  segments 
vary  in  length  from  l-25th  to  l-30th  of  an  inch,  are  slightly  convex, 
and  apparently  have  their  front  and  hind  edges  turned  up  as  in  ^. 
sigillarice.  To  a  third  species  I  have  applied  the  name  of  X.fractus : 
here  the  fragments  are  square,  the  segments  are  not  more  than  l-40th  of 
an  inch  m  length,  although  the  insect  is  as  large  as  X,  sigiUaricB;  there 
seems  to  be  another  characteristic  in  a  distinct  dorsal  furrow.  The 
last  species,  which  we  may  well  name  X.  Dawsoni^  is  again  a  larger 
one :  the  segments  measure  from  l-20th  to  l-30th  of  an  inch  in  lengUi ; 
one  of  them  is  depicted  in  Fig.  59,  in  the  Air-breathers.  These 
segments,  which  are  broken  up  into  squarish  or  transversely  oblong 
fragments,  are  very  differently  shaped  from  those  of  the  other  species, 
the  posterior  third  being  elevated  into  a  prominent  rounded  ridge, 
upon  the  falling  slope  of  which  the  suture  of  the  succeeding  segment 
occurs;  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  segment  is  concave,  with  a 
more  gradual  curve. 

"  The  second  genus,  Archiulus,  has  but  a  single  species,  which,  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  other  genus,  and  especially  to  the  last  mentioned 
species,  may  be  named  A.  ocylohioides.  The  segments  are  shaped 
almost  exactly  as  in  X,  Dawsoni,  but  are  never  broken  up  into  frag- 
ments ;  the  segments  are  about  l-25th  of  an  inch  in  length.  Fig. 
151,  5,  p.  385,  probably  refers  to  this  species." 

Should  these  interesting  conclusions  be  confirmed  by  Mr  Scuddcr's 
subsequent  investigations,  which  he  proposes  to  embody  in  a  separate 
paper,  they  will  show  that  the  group  of  Myriapods  must  have  been 
represented  by  numerous  vegetable- feeding  species  in  the  Coal  period 
— a  result  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  vast  amount  of  food 
for  such  creatures  which  must  have  existed  in  the  Carboniferous 
swamps. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  DEVONIAN  PERIOD. 

LOWER  DEVONIAN  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. — DEVONIAN  OP  SOUTHERN  NEW 
BRUNSWICK. — SECTION  OF  "  FERN  LEDGES." — USEFUL  MINERALS. — 
CRUSTACEANS  AND  INSECTS. 

The  growth  of  geological  knowledge  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick is  in  nothing  more  marked  than  in  the  fact  that,  in  1855,  two 
chapters  of  Acadian  Geology,  and  those  somewhat  meagre,  sufficed 
for  all  the  rocks  older  than  the  Carboniferous,  while  now  the  quantity 
of  matter  on  these  rocks  will  be  more  than  doubled,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  subdivide  them  into  several  series. 

In  the  present  chapter  I  propose  to  describe  the  group  of  rocks  imme* 
diately  under  the  Carboniferous  system,  that  to  which  the  name  Devo* 
nian  has  been  given  by  the  English  geologists,  and  which  is  represented 
in  the  United  States  by  the  formations  from  the  Catskill  or  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone to  the  Oriskany  Sandstone  inclusive.  I  may  remark  that  the  con* 
troversy  which  has  been  raised  by  Mr  Jukes,  as  to  the  use  of  the  term 
Devonian  in  England,  in  no  respect  affects  the  questions  we  have  to 
discuss,  since  whatever  views  may  be  entertained  respecting  the  rocks 
known  as  Devonian  in  Devonshire  and  in  Ireland,  in  America  the 
existence  of  a  great  mass  of  sediment,  characterized  by  a  distinct  fauna 
and  flora,  between  the  Carboniferous  and  Upper  Silurian,  is  a  fact 
which  cannot  be  set  aside.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  in  the 
Acadian  Provinces,  in  passing  downward  from  the  Carboniferous  to 
the  Devonian  we  constantly  find  unconformability,  and  that  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  great  masses  and  dikes  of  intrusive  granite 
which  in  Nova  Scotia  penetrate  all  the  rocks  older  than  the  Carbon- 
iferous belong  to  the  close  of  the  Devonian  period. 

I  had  to  remark  in  regard  to  the  Carboniferous  period  that  a  well- 
marked  difference  in  the  deposits  could  be  observed  in  the  regions 
east  and  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  A  similar  difference 
exists  in  the  Devonian.  Beds  of  oceanic  character  are  much  less 
developed  in  the  Acadian  region  than  they  are  in  New  York  and 

2k 
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farther  west.  More  especially  the  thick  limestones  of  the  latter  ALi- 
tricts  are  not  represented,  and  there  is  a  greater  prevalence  of  sandy 
and  argillaceous  deposits,  often  with  fossil  plants.  Minor  differences 
exist  in  the  Acadian  Provinces  themselves.  In  Nova  Scotia  only  the 
lower  members  of  the  system  have  been  distinctly  recognised,  though 
there  are  indications  of  the  upper  members.  In  New  Brunswick  the 
newer  portion  of  the  Devonian  seems  most  largely  developed,  and  is 
remarkably  rich  in  fossil  plants. 

I  shall  first  notice  the  Lower  Devonian  rocks  of  Nictaux  and  its 
vicinity  in  Western  Nova  Scotia,  and  then,  crossing  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
describe  the  rich  plant-bearing  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  St  John,  New 
Brunswick. 

Devonian  of  Nova  Scotia. 

In  Nova  Scotia  the  rocks  older  than  the  Carboniferous  system  have 
all  undergone  more  or  less  alteration  and  disturbance.  This,  with  the 
imperfect  preservation  of  their  fossils  and  their  inland  position,  renders 
the  working  up  of  their  details  of  structure  very  difficult  Large 
tracts  of  country  thus  remain  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  their  rocks 
being  manifestly  older  than  the  Carboniferous,  but  yet  otherwise  of 
uncertain  age.  In  the  case  of  the  Devonian,  the  only  place  in  which 
it  has  been  clearly  made  out  as  distinct  from  the  Silurian,  is  the  belt 
of  hilly  country  extending  along  the  south  side  of  the  Annapolis  valley. 
Here,  in  the  section  of  the  Nictaux  River,  the  first  old  rocks  that  are 
seen  to  emerge  from  beneath  the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  the  low 
country,  are  fine-grained  slates,  which  I  shall  describe  in  the  sequel 
as  Upper  Silurian.  Their  strike  is  N.  SO**  to  60**  E.,  and  their  dip  to 
the  S.  E.  at  an  angle  of  72°.  Interstratified  with  these  are  hard  and 
coarse  beds,  some  of  them  having  a  trappean  aspect.  In  following 
these  rocks  to  the  S.  E.,  or  in  ascending  order,  they  assume  the  aspect 
of  the  New  Canaan  beds ;  but  I  could  find  no  fossils  except  in  loose 
pieces  of  coarse  limestone,  and  these  have  the  aspect  of  the  Upper 
Arisaig  series,  or  newest  Silurian  of  the  eastern  part  of  Nova  Scotia. 
In  these,  and  in  some  specimens  recently  obtained  by  Mr  Hartt, 
I  observe  Orthoceras  elegantulum^  Bucania  trikbita,  ComuUtes 
flexuosus,  Spirifer  rugcecosta  f  and  apparently  Chonetes  Nova-ScoHca^ 
with  a  large  Orthoceras^  and  several  other  shells  not  as  yet  seen 
elsewhere, — ^all  Upper  Silurian.  These  fossils  appear  to  indicate  that 
there  is  in  this  region  a  continuance  of  beds  of  the  upper  Arisaig 
series  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  Devonian  rocks  next  to  be  noticed. 

After  a  space  of  nearly  a  mile,  which  may  represent  a  great  thickness 
of  unseen  beds,  we  reach  a  band  of  highly  fossiliferous  peroxide  of 
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iron,  with  dark  coloured  coarse  slates,  dipping  S.  30°  E.  at  a  very 
high  angle.  The  iron  ore  is  from  3  to  4^  feet  in  thickness.  The 
fossils  of  the  ironstone  and  the  accompanying  beds,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  identified,  are  Spiri/er  arenosus,  Slrophodonta  magnijka,  Atrypa 
vng»a/ormi3,  Sirophomena  depretsa,  and  species  otAvicula,  Bellerophon, 
Favositet,  and  Zaphrentis,  etc.  These  Professor  Hall  compares  with  the 
buna  of  the  Oriskaoy  sandstone ;  and  they  seem  to  give  indubitable 
testimony  that  the  Nictaux  iron  ore  is  of  Lower  Devonian  age.  The 
most  abundant  fossil  is  a  ^tirifer  as  yet  not  identified  with  any  de- 
scribed species,  but  eminently  characteristic  of  the  Nictaux  depouts. 
It  is  usually  seen  only  in  the  state  of  casts,  and  often  also  strangely 
distorted  by  the  slaty  structure  of  the  beds.  The  specimens  least 
distorted  may  be  described  as  follows : — General  form,  Bemi-circular 
tending  to  semi-oval,  convexity  moderate ;  hinge-line  about  equal  to 
width  of  shell ;  a  rounded  mesial  sinus  and  elevation  with  about  ten 
sub-angular  plications  on  each  side ;  a  few  sharp  growth  ridges  at  the 
margin  of  the  larger  valves.  Average  diameter  about  one  inch; 
mesial  sinus  equal  in  width  to  about  three  plications.  I  shall  call  tiiia 
species,  in  the  meantime,  S.  Nictavenni. 

I  figure  two  distorted  specimens  (Fig.  176),  to  show  the  remarkable 
differences  of  form  produced  in  this  way.  The  original  form  is  inter- 
mediate. , 

Fig.  176.— fi^nri^er  SiOavetitU, 


(a)  Bhortaned,  ud  (i>  lengtbaned,  br  aiHorUon.  In  Iha  dlncllon  of 


To  the  southward  of  the  ore,  the  country  exhibits  a  succession  of 
ridges  of  state  holding  similar  fossils,  and  probably  representing  a 
thick  aeries  of  Devonian  beds,  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of 
them  may  be  repeated  by  faults  or  folds.  Farther  to  the  south  these 
slates  are  associated  with  bands  of  crystalline  greenstone  and  quartz 
rock,  and  are  then  interrupted  by  a  gi«at  mass  of  white  granite,  which 
extends  far  into  tbe  interior  and  separates  these  beds  from  the  similar, 
but  non-fossiliferous,  rocks  on  the  inner  side  of  the  metamorphie  band 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  The  Devonian  beds  appear  to  dip  into  the 
giwiite,  which  is  intmsTve,  and  alters  the  slates  near  the  jimctianJiita- 
Knei^id  rock  holding^ garnets.  The  g;iaiute  mmI«-  Teim  into  tlw'  - 
Mates;  uidlieaf  fEeJunction  contuns  nomeroua  tngnlar  fragments  of 
altered  slate. 
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This  jonction  is  of  great  interest,  as  showing  the  gradtul  alteration 
of  e\e.ty  beds  holding  fosaila  into  gneissose  rock  wiUi  garnets,  within 
the  distance  in  some  places  of  a  few  hundred  feet.  It  is  obserrabld 
also,  that  while  the  gneias  graduates  into  the  slate  it  does  not  pus 
imperceptibly  into  the  granite,  but  presents  a  distinct  line  of  separation, 
maiUng  the  limit  of  the  Plutonic  and  Metamorphic  rocks,  and  indi- 
cating that  the  granite  was  truly  a  heated  mass  intruded  among  the 
aqueous  deposits  (Fig.    177).     Farther,  as  the  granite  is  itself  of 

Fig.  177. — JWncfwN  (/  QnuiU  aaJ  Devoniim  Shite,  Siclaia. 


Devonian  age,  wo  learn  that  no  great  interval  of  geological  time 
elapsed  between  the  deposition  and  the  metamorphism  of  the  beds. 
Again,  as  the  granite  cannot  be  a  superficial  or  surface  rock,  there 
must  have  been  a  mass  of  upper  Devonian  rocks  swept  away  by 
denudation  to  expose  the  beds  as  at  present  Lastly,  though  the  beds 
are  inclined  at  high  angles,  tliey  run  against  the  granrte  Ta  tfieir  line 
of  strike  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  it  cuts  quietly  through 
them,  without  any  great  evidence  of  mechanical  disturbance  in  con- 
nexion with  its  eruption,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  general  direcdon 
of  dip  is  toward  the  granitic  maas,  as  if  the  Devonian  and  Upper 
Silurian  beds  had  sunk  into  a  caldron  of  molten  granite.  Further 
exploration  of  the  country  southward  of  Nlctaux  will  be  necessary 
before  we  understand  in  detail  the  relation  of  the  Devonian  rocks  to 
the  great  masses  of  granite  which  appear  in  this  direction. 

Westward  of  the  Nictaux  Kiver,  the  granite  abruptly  crosses  the 
line  of  strike  of  the  slates,  and  extends  quite  to  their  northern  Ixtrder, 
cntdng  them  off  in  the  manner  of  a  bage  dike  from  their  condnna- 
tion  about  ten  miles  further  westward.  The  beds  of  slate  in  ninning 
«gUDSt  this  great  dike  of  granite,  cbuigQ  in  attike  iatamoi 
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west,  near  the  junction,  and  become  slightly  contorted  and  altered 
into  gneiss,  and  filled  with  granite  veins ;  but  in  some  places  they 
retain  traces  of  their  fossils  to  within  200  yards  of  the  granite.  The 
intrusion  of  this  great  mass  of  granite  without  material  disturbance 
of  the  strike  of  the  slates  conveys  the  impression  that  it  has  melted 
quietly  through  the  stratified  deposits,  or  that  these  have  been  locally 
crystallized  into  granite  in  situ. 

At  Moose  River  the  iron  ore  and  its  associated  beds  recur  on  the 
western  side  of  the  granite  before  mentioned,  but  in  a  state  of  greater 
metamorphism  than  at  Nictaux.  The  iron  is  here  in  the  state  of  mag- 
netic ore,  but  still  holds  fossil  shells  of  the  same  species  with  those  of 
Nictaux. 

Still  farther  westward,  at  Bear  River,  near  the  bridge  by  which 
the  main  road  crosses  this  stream,  beds  equivalent  to  those  of  Nictaux 
occur  with  a  profusion  of  fossils.  The  iron  ore  is  not  seen,  but  there 
are  highly  fossil iferous  slates  and  coarse  arenaceous  limestone,  and  a 
bed  of  gray  sandstone  with  numerous  indistinct  impressions  apparently 
of  plants.  In  addition  to  several  of  the  fossils  found  at  Nictaux,  these 
beds  afford  TentacuUtes^  an  Atn/pa,  apparently  identical  with  an  un- 
described  species  very  characteristic  of  the  Devonian  sandstones  of 
Gaspe,  and  a  coral  which  Mr  Billings  identifies  with  the  Pleuro^ 
dictyum  problematicum,  Goldfuss,  a  form  which  occurs  in  the  lower 
Devonian  in  England,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Westward  of  Bear  River,  rocks  resembling  in  mineral  character 
those  previously  described,  and  probably  of  Devonian  and  Upper 
Silurian  age,  extend  with  similar  strike,  but  in  an  altered  condition, 
and  in  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  destitute  of  fossils,  quite 
to  the  western  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  where  they  turn  more  to 
the  southward,  and  are  as  I  suppose,  repeated  by  a  sharp  synclinal 
fold,  after  which  they  are  succeeded  by  the  Atlantic  coast  series,  of 
lower  Silurian  date,  and  consisting  of  quartzite  and  clay  slate,  with 
chlorite  and  hornblende  slates  at  Yarmouth  and  its  vicinity,  and 
further  to  the  S.  E.  of  mica  slate  and  gneiss. 

I  cannot  certainly  indicate  the  Devonian  system  in  other  parts  of 
Nova  Scotia.  There  are,  however,  in  various  places,  at  the  margin  of 
the  Carboniferous  areas,  or  projecting  through  these  beds,  rocks  which 
may  be  Devonian,  though,  not  having  afforded  characteristic  fossils, 
their  age  must  remain  doubtful,  as  they  might  possibly  prove  to  be 
altered  members  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  or  rocks  of  Silurian 
date.  They  are  usually  hard  gray  or  purplish  sandstone  or  quartziteSi 
associated  with  gray  or  purplish  slates  or  shales.  Such  rocks  occur  in 
the  flanks  of  the  Cobequid  Hills,  in  the  vicinity  of  Salmon  River,  and 
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in  the  hUls  of  Mount  Thorn  and  Mount  Dalhousie.  They  are  also 
found  in  the  hillj  country  of  Pictou  and  Antigonish ;  and  the  remark- 
able mass  which  seems  to  project  through  the  Coal  formation  between 
the  East  and  Middle  Rivers  of  Pictou  b  of  this  character.  Its  rocks 
do  not  resemble  those  of  the  Silurian  series,  and  they  abound  in 
obscure  remains,  evidently  of  land  plants,  which,  though  not  certainly 
determinable,  resemble  those  of  the  Devonian  rather  than  those  of  the 
Carboniferous. 

Mr  J.  Campbell  of  Halifax  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  observe 
these  rocks ;  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  them  in  his  company 
in  1866.  The  fossils  which  I  obtained  are  stipes  of  ferns,  apparently 
of  two  species  :  a  PinniUaria,  and  branching  stems  much  resembling 
those  of  Psilopht/torif  a  characteristic  Devonian  genus.  There  were 
also  fragments  of  carbonized  and  pyritized  wood,  but  not  suflSciently 
perfect  to  show  structure.  These  plants  were  contained  in  a  hard 
gray  altered  sandstone  or  quartzite,  underlying  unconformably  a 
Carboniferous  conglomerate  in  Bear  Brook,  near  the  Middle  River. 
I  have  received  a  specimen  of  laminated  limestone,  not  fossiliferous, 
from  this  vicinity,  and  which  probably  belongs  to  the  present  series. 

These  somewhat  unpromising  rocks  would  afford  a  rich  field  to  any 
geological  observer  who  could  enjoy  the  work  of  unravelling  strati- 
graphical  intricacies  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  despair  of  their  afford- 
ing fossil  remains  were  they  explored  with  sufficient  thoroughness. 
More  especially  the  rich  Devonian  flora  of  St  John,  New  Brunswick, 
encourages  us  to  hope  for  similar  discoveries  of  fossil  plants  in  Nova 
Scotia.  Collectors  should  keep  this  in  view,  more  especially  as,  with- 
out attention,  such  plants  might  be  confounded  with  those  of  the 
Carboniferous  rocks. 

Devonian  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  belt  of  partially  metamorphosed  rocks  rising  from  beneath  the 
Carboniferous  on  the  southern  coast  of  New  Brunswick,  was  mapped 
in  my  first  edition  as  Upper  Silurian  or  Devonian,  but  without  any 
certain  evidence  as  to  its  age,  other  than  its  manifestly  underlying  the 
Carboniferous,  and  resembling  somewhat  in  mineral  character  the 
rocks  of  Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian  age  in  Nova  Scotia.  The 
first  fossil  from  these  rocks  ever  seen  by  me  was  a  specimen  of 
Calamitesj  brought  by  the  late  Professor  Robb  of  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  to  Montreal  when  on  a  visit  to  Canada  in  1857.  Professor 
Robb,  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  occurrence  of  vegetable 
fossils  in  these  beds,  proposed  to  devote  some  time  to  their  study; 
but  his  lamented  decease    prevented    this    intention    from    being 
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carried  into  effect.  The  subject  was,  however,  followed  out  hj 
several  gentlemen  of  St  John  engaged  in  geological  studies,  and  more 
particularly  by  Mr  G.  F.  Matthew  and  Mr  C.  F.  Hartt,  from  whom 
I  received  the  specimens  described  in  my  paper  on  the  Pre-Carbon- 
iferous  Flora  of  Eastern  America  in  1861,  and  with  whom  I  had 
subsequently  an  opportunity  of  exploring  the  localities  of  the  fossils. 
From  these  gentlemen  I  also  obtained  the  further  material  published 
in  my  Flora  of  the  Devonian  Period,  in  1862.*  Mr  Matthew  subse- 
quently published  a  detailed  account  of  the  stratigraphical  relations  of 
the  beds,-}-  and  Mr  Hartt  has  since  collected  largely  from  the  most 
productive  localities  for  the  Natural  History  Society  of  St  John, 
which  has  liberaUy  placed  its  collections  in  my  hands.  Many  addi- 
tional facts  in  relation  to  these  beds  have  also  been  published  in  the 
Report  of  Professor  Bailey  on  the  Geology  of  Southern  New  Bruns- 
wick. With  the  aid  of  these  materials,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  an 
account  of  this  interesting  formation,  and  shall  then  notice  in  some 
detail  its  fossils. 

The  Devonian  series  of  the  vicinity  of  St  John  is  well  exposed  in 
the  shore  of  Courtnay  Bay,  and  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Carlton.  The 
red  conglomerates,  which  here  form  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous, 
rest  on  it  unconformably,  and  it  is  itself  underlsdd  by  the  St  John 
slates,  a  group  of  Lower  Silurian  age. 

The  succession  of  beds  seen  in  the  Courtnay  Bay  and  St  John 
sections  is  thus  given  in  my  paper  of  1862.  The  thicknesses  stated 
are  to  be  regarded  as  merely  rough  estimates,  made  up  partly  from 
Mr  Matthew's  observations,  and  partly  from  my  own.  The  names 
are  those  given  by  Mr  Matthew  and  Professor  Bailey : — 

Carboniferous  System. 

Coarse  red  conglomerate,  with  pebbles  of  underlying  rocks,  and    Fwt- 
constituting  in  this  vicinity  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous 
System. 

Devonian  System, 

1.  Mispech  Group. — Dark-red  and  greenish  shales ;  flaggy  sand- 

stones and  grits ;  coarse  angular  conglomerate    .  .     1850 

2.  Little  River  Oroup  (Upper  part  and  passage  beds). — Reddish 

conglomerate,  with  quartz  pebbles;  reddish,  purple,  and 
gray  sandstones  and  grits ;  deep-red,  gray,  and  pale-green 
shales.    A  few  fossil  plants         ....     2350 

3.  Little  River  Oroup  (Middle  and  Lower  part). — Blackish  and 

*  Jonnua  of  Geological  Societj,  Not.  1862.        f  ^^^i  1^65. 
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gray  hard  shale  and  arenaceous  shale  [Cordaite  shales  in    Feet, 
part) ;  buff  and  gray  sandstone  {Dadoxyhn  sandstone)  and 
flags.     Many  fossil  plants ;  Crustaceans  and  Spirorbis     .     2800 

4.  Bloomshury  Chroup. — Reddish  conglomerate,  with  slaty  paste 

and  rounded  pebbles;  trappean  or  tufisLceous  rocks;  red^ 
purplish,  and  green  sandstones  and  shales.  Thickness 
variable  ......     2500 

Lower  Silurian  System, 

5.  Black  papyraceous  shale,  with  layers  of  cone-in-cone  concre- 

tions     .......       400 

6.  Hard,  generally  coarse  and  micaceous,  gray  shales  and  flags, 

of  various  shades  of  colour,  and  with  some  reddish  shale 
and  tufaceous  or  trappean  matter  at  the  bottom.  Lingulc^ 
burrows,  and  trails  of  animals.  Also  in  certain  beds, 
Paradoxides^  Conocephalites^  and  other  primordial  Trilo- 
bites      .....  3000  feet  or  more 

The  following  details  as  to  the  several  members  of  the  Devonian  are 
abridged  from  Professor  Bailey's  and  Mr  Matthew's  excellent  memoirs 
already  referred  to.  Before  giving  these,  I  may  explain  that  the 
several  members  of  the  Devonian  system  form,  on  the  east  side  of  St 
John  Harbour,  a  trough  or  synclinal  form,  and  that  from  the  eastern 
extremity  of  this  some  of  the  members  of  the  series  are  believed  to 
extend  for  a  great  distance  to  the  eastward,  in  a  more  or  less  meta- 
morphosed state.  The  general  arrangement  is  shqwn  in  the  section, 
Fig.  178. 

Mispeck  Oroup. 

^^  The  deposits  of  this  group,  constituting  the  newest  member  of  the 
Upper  Devonian  series,  occupy,  in  comparison  with  the  groups  to  be 
described,  a  very  limited  area.  So  far  as  certainly  known,  they  may 
be  said  to  be  confined  within  the  narrow  district  intervening  between 
the  Little  and  Mispeck  Rivers,  and  consequently  occupying  the  centre 
of  the  trough  already  pointed  out,  as  formed  by  the  folding  of  the  Upper 
Devonian  groups. 

''  They  rest  immediately  upon  the  beds  of  the  Cordaite  shales,  and 
so  nearly  resemble  the  latter  as  to  be  not  easily  distinguished.  It  is 
therefore  not  unlikely  that  the  group  may  yet  be  found  to  have  a 
wider  distribution,  especially  westward  of  the  St  John  River,  in  the 
peninsula  of  Pisarinco. 

The  following  descriptive  remarks  taken  from  the  paper  of  Mr 
Matthew  well  represent  its  general  character. 
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"  West  and  north  of  Mount  Prospect,  where  the  Cordaite  shalea 
disappear  heneath  the  stratified  gravel  which  covers  the  top  of  that 
hill,  the  dip  of  the  beds  at  the  base  of  this  group  rapidly  dimmishea 
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from  30°  to  15**,  and  the  strike  at  the  same  horizon  varies  10*.  The 
lowest  member  is  a  coarse  reddish  conglomerate,  having  a  red  slaty 
paste  filled  with  large  subangular  f];agments  of  a  gray  altered  rock, 
like  the  lower  slate  of  the  Coldbrook  group.  It  also  contains  frag- 
ments of  reddish  sandstone,  and  a  few  pieces  of  impure  slaty  lime- 
stone.   The  conglomerate  is  overlaid  by  thick  beds  of  purple  clay 
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date,  which,  by  accession  of  coarser  materials,  becomes  a  slaty  sand- 
stone and  grit  filled  with  white  particles.  The  strata  of  this  group 
are  much  thicker  on  the  north  than  on  the  south  side  of  the  basin. 
An  isolated  deposit  of  red  slates,  resembling  the  finer  beds  of  this 
group,  rests  against  a  mass  of  altered  rock,  which  seems  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Bloomsbury  volcanic  beds,  at  Taylor's  Island,  west  of 
the  Harbour  of  St  John. 

'*  If  the  beds  last  alluded  to  be  properly  referred,  it  is  very  probable 
that  those  of  Pisarinco,  already  mentioned,  may  in  part  at  least  apper- 
tain to  the  same  group.  They  have  been  described,  however,  as  forming 
a  portion  of  the  Cordaite  shales.  The  same  is  true  in  part  of  the  dis- 
trict between  Musquash  and  Chance  Harbour.'' 

Little  River  Oroup, 

'*  The  Little  River  group  consists  of  two  members,  one  of  coarse 
and  the  other  of  comparatively  fine  ingredients,  termed,  firom  the 
characteristic  fossils  which  they  hold,  the  Dadoxylon  sandstone  and 
the  Cordaite  shales.  Though  intimately  connected,  they  do  not  in- 
variably occur  together,  and  for  this  reason  as  well  as  others,  will  be 
separately  considered." 

"  (A.)  Cordaite  Shales, — In  the  consideration  of  this,  the  upper  mem- 
ber of  the  Little  River  group,  we  have  presented  for  our  study  by  far 
the  most  useful  and  interesting  deposit  which  occurs  in  this  portion  of 
New  Brunswick,  if  not  indeed  in  the  whole  province.  Recognising 
its  economical  importance  as  a  rich  metalliferous  series,  it  has  been 
one  of  the  special  objects  of  the  present  survey  to  ascertain  minutely 
the  distribution,  age,  and  characters  of  the  rocks  composing  it,  and  to 
mark  its  limits  accurately  as  the  great  copper-bearing  group  of  Lower 
New  Brunswick.  Although  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  occupied 
by  this  series  is  still  uncleared,  and  among  the  wildest  and  most  rugged 
in  the  province,  we  have  so  far  succeeded  in  tracing  out  its  rock 
formations,  that  the  limits  of  the  latter  may  now  be  looked  upon  as 
approximately  fixed,  at  the  same  time  that  its  age  and  productive 
metalliferous  character  are  satisfactorily  established.  As  the  details 
of  this  examination  are  of  great  importance,  I  shall  here  describe  the 
observations  made  more  minutely  than  in  the  case  of  the  other 
groups  has  been  deemed  necessary. 

"  It  will  naturally  be  supposed  that,  forming  as  they  do  two  members 
of  a  single  group,  the  Dadoxylon  sandstone  and  Cordaite  shales  should 
be  intimately  associated  and  occur  together,  and  that  the  distribution 
of  the  former  should  be  a  general  indication  of  the  position  of  the 
latter.    While,  however,  this  is  true  as  regards  that  portion  of  the 
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group  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  John,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  Dadoxylon  sandstones  constitute  a  comparatively  local 
deposit,  while  the  shales  which  succeed  spread  much  more  widely 
over  extensive  districts,  both  to  the  east  and  west. 

''  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Harbour  of  St  John,  the  shales  referred 
to  are  first  met  along  the  loast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Little  River, 
where  they  form  a  narrow  band  lying  between  the  embouchure  of 
that  stream  and  the  promontory  of  Red  Head.  The  band  of  rocks 
thus  appearing,  though  narrow  at  the  coast,  widens  as  it  is  traced  into 
the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  and  follows  approximately  the  curve 
already  pointed  out  as  marking  the  distribution  of  the  subjacent 
sandstone.  The  line  of  its  outcrop  may  be  readily  traced  on  the 
geological  map,  forming  a  sharp  and  somewhat  irregular  curve,  ex- 
tending from  Red  Head  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mispeck.  In  the  latter 
portion  of  the  curve,  owing  principally  to  a  fold  in  the  strata,  the 
rocks  occupy  a  somewhat  wider  space  than  is  covered  in  the 
former. 

''  Terminating  on  the  coast  at  the  locality  last  mentioned,  the  Cor- 
daite  shales,  now  trending  south-westerly,  seem  for  the  moment  to  be 
lost  in  the  waters  of  the  bay.  Like  the  sandstones  which  underlie 
them,  however,  they  follow  the  curve  of  the  volcanic  beds  of  the 
Bloomsbury  group,  and  doubling  the  promontory  which  marks  the 
south-western  termination  of  the  latter,  reappear  along  its  eastern 
flank,  still  resting  upon  the  Dadoxylon  sandstone,  and  extend  in  this 
direction  to  the  mouth  of  Emerson's  Creek,  Along  this  portion  of 
their  distribution,  however,  between  the  Mispeck  and  Black  Rivers, 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  character  of  the  group  observable, 
so  great  a  difference,  indeed,  as  to  have  caused  some  hesitation  in 
assigning  these  beds  to  their  true  position.  They  occupy  the  coast 
from  the  point  south-west  of  the  MiUicent  Lake,  including  Beveridge 
and  Thomson's  Coves,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Black  River.  On 
the  eastern  side  of  the  latter  they  extend  along  the  shore  to  Emerson's 
Creek,  and  in  the  interior  to  a  somewhat  greater  distance,  but  from 
this  point  are  rapidly  covered  with  the  Carboniferous  deposits  which 
extend  to  Quaco.  They  reappear,  however,  north-west  of  the  last 
named  place,  and  eastward  of  Tynemoutli  or  Ten-Mile  Creek,  where 
they  rise  into  a  low  ridge,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  conglomerates  at 
the  base  of  the  series,  and  are  crossed  by  all  the  principal  roads  leading 
in  this  direction. 

^'The  same  series  has  also  been  observed  on  Yaughan's  and 
Macomber's  Brooks,  north-east  of  Quaco,  covered  as  before  by 
Carboniferous  deposits  on  its  southern  slope,  and  to  a  less  degree 
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on  its  northern  also,  where,  however,  it  is  succeeded,  at  a  very 
short  distance,  by  beds  of  the  Lower  Coldbrook.  Owing  to  the 
disturbances  and  foldings  alluded  to  in  the  description  of  the  latter, 
the  whole  vast  mass  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  Bloomsbury,  St 
John  slates,  and  Dadoxylon  sandstones,  have  mostly  disappeared, 
and  we  here  find  beds  even  below  the  b^  of  the  Silurian  almost 
side  by  side  with  the  shales  of  the  Upper  Devonian. 

"From  Vaughan's  Brook,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quaco,  the 
upper  member  of  the  group  now  under  consideration  begins  rapidly 
to  widen,  and  to  the  eastward  soon  attains  an  enormous  development. 
Higher  members  than  those  last  described  appear  at  Melvin's  Beach ; 
and  thence,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  Carboniferous 
deposits  at  Salmon  River,  Goose  Creek,  and  Martin's  Head,  extend 
with  a  bold  and  unbroken  front  along  the  coast  to  Point  Wolf^  at 
the  western  limit  of  Albert  County.  They  thence  no  longer  keep 
the  shore,  but,  pursuing  their  normal  course,  may  be  traced  in  a 
series  of  bold  high  ridges  as  far  as  Shepody  Mountain. 

"  While  the  southern  limit  of  the  group  is  thus  uniform  and  regu- 
lar, the  line  which  marks  its  northern  boundary  is  more  difficult  of 
recognition.  Owing  to  one  or  more  immense  synclinal  folds,  the 
area  covered  by  these  rocks  is  enonnously  increased,  and  from  the 
limited  space  occupied  near  the  sea  coast,  behind  Quaco,  now  widens 
until  it  embraces  the  whole  extent  of  country  south  of  the  Shepody 
Road.  On  the  latter  thoroughfare  the  rocks  of  the  group  were 
first  observed  near  Wallace's  Post  Office,  in  the  parish  of  Hammond, 
King's,  and  near  the  source  of  the  Great  and  Little  Salmon  Rivers. 
On  the  last  named  stream  they  were  found  to  occupy  the  whole 
country  southward  to  the  coast.  Whether  they  similarly  occupy  the 
entire  valley  of  the  former  has  not  been  ascertained :  the  difficulties 
of  descending  these  rapid  and  mountainous  water-courses,  through 
a  country  without  a  settlement,  being  of  too  serious  a  character 
to  admit  of  exploring  both  of  the  above  named  streams.  The  limits 
of  the  group  in  this  direction,  however,  cannot  vary  far  from  the 
outlines  as  laid  down  on  the  Map. 

"  Following  the  line  of  the  Shepody  Road  from  the  point 
above  mentioned,  the  rocks  of  the  present  group,  or  ^  coast  series ' 
as  it  may  conveniently  be  termed,  have  been  distinctly  traced  to  the 
eastward  as  far  as  the  high  lands  back  of  Hopewell,  while  deposits, 
probably  referable  to  the  same  series,  have  been  observed  at  a  great 
variety  of  places  both  in  the  county  of  King's  and  eastward  in  that 
of  Albert."  These  will  be  found  severally  referred  to  in  the  remarks 
on  the  characters  of  the  group  in  Professor  Bailey's  Report 
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^'  In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  upper  limit  of  the  series 
is  a  line  extending  nearly  northerly  from  the  vicinity  of  Quaco, 
crossing  the  Shepody  Road  near  the  sources  of  the  Salmon  River, 
thence  extending  in  the  same  line  so  as  to  include  a  large  area 
in  the  parish  of  Hammond,  to  near  the  sources  of  the  Pollet  River. 
It  follows  the  line  of  the  Shepody  Road  eastward  into  Albert, 
and  certainly  includes  all  that  portion  of  the  latter  county  which 
lies  southward  of  that  road,  between  it  and  the  sea;  while  the 
character  of  the  metamorphic  series  which  appear  to  the  northward 
would  seem  to  indicate  even  a  wider  distribution.  Like  all  the  older 
formations  in  this  portion  of  the  province,  the  Little  River  group 
is  progressively  covered  to  the  eastward  with  Carboniferous  deposits, 
which  at  Shepody  Mountain  finally  cap  the  subjacent  metamorphic 
beds,  and  form  their  well-marked  eastern  termination. 

^'  Before  the  commencement  of  the  present  season's  work,  our 
knowledge  of  the  extent  of  this  most  important  group  was  limited 
to  the  area  immediately  about  St  John,  and  eastward  to  Black 
River  and  Gardner's  Creek.  We  have  now  succeeded  in  fixing 
its  true  limits  in  this  direction,  and  in  giving  to  it  a  distribution 
which,  to  say  the  least,  is  as  gratifying  as  it  was  unexpected. 

''But  not  only  have  these  metalliferous  rocks  been  thus  found 
to  occupy  such  an  extensive  area  to  the  east ;  they  have  also  been 
found  to  spread  widely  to  the  west,  and  to  give  promise  of  valuable 
discoveries  in  a  region  to  which,  as  yet,  but  little  attention  has 
been  paid.  I  refer  to  portions  of  the  peninsula  of  Pisarinco,  west 
of  St  John,  and  to  a  large  district  south  of  the  Musquash  River, 
between  the  Lancaster  Mills  and  Chance  Harbour.''  Their  distri- 
bution in  this  direction  is  discussed  at  length  in  the  Report  above 
referred  to. 

"  (B.)  Dadoxylon  Sandstone, — ^The  lower  member  of  the  Little 
River  group,  to  which  the  preceding  name  has  been  applied,  imme- 
diately succeeds  and  rests  upon  the  upper  member  of  the  Blooms- 
bury.  Folded  with  the  latter  into  a  depression  or  trough,  it  has  been 
traced  by  Mr  Matthew  in  a  double  curve  extending  from  Mana- 
wagonish,  west  of  the  Harbour  of  St  John,  around,  and  along  the 
southern  flank  of  the  Bloomsbury  axis,  maintaining  throughout  this 
district  a  nearly  uniform  width. 

''  On  the  eastern  side  of  Courtnay  Bay,  it  first  appears  near  the 
mouth  of  Little  River,  and  thence  following  the  line  of  the  Blooms- 
bury  beds  below  it,  extends  northerly  and  easterly  towards  the  head 
of  the  Mispeck,  being  very  well  exposed  at  Mount  Prospect,  about 
four  miles  east  of  the  city.    Near  the  sources  of  the  Mispeck  the  band 
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of  these  rocks  bends  slowly  around,  assumes  a  southerly  direction, 
and  follows  the  last  named  stream  to  within  a  few  miles  of  its  mouth. 
Again  changing  its  direction,  it  now  flanks  the  end  of  the  Bloomsbury 
ridge,  and  extends  in  a  narrow  belt  eastwardly  as  far  as  the  east  branch 
of  the  Black  River.  Beyond  the  latter,  as  far  as  known,  it  rapidly 
disappears. 

^  To  the  west  of  St  John,  besides  the  locality  of  Manawagonish,  the 
Dadoxylon  sandstones  have  been  observed  on  the  west  branch  of 
the  Musquash  River,  in  the  village  of  Ivanhoe,  resting  upon  a  deposit 
of  the  Upper  Bloomsbury  and  overlaid  by  Cordaite  shales. 

''  It  will  be  remarked,  when  describing  the  characters  of  the  Blooms- 
bury group,  that  the  red  deposits,  which  form  its  upper  member, 
constitute  beds  of  transition  between  that  group  and  the  one  now 
under  consideration. 

''  As  indicated  by  the  name  it  bears,  the  Dadoxylon  sandstone  is 
chiefly  composed  of  coarse  materials,  though  less  so  than  in  the  group 
which  immediately  preceded  it.  While  the  upper  beds  of  the  latter 
consisted  chiefly  of  reddish  conglomerates,  the  present  series  is  com- 
posed of  a  hard  gray  sandstone,  associated,  however,  with  occasional 
beds  of  grit  and  layers  of  dark  gray  shale.  The  transition  above 
alluded  to  consists,  therefore,  in  a  gradually  increasing  fineness  in 
the  sedimentary  beds,  indicating  changes  in  the  physical  conditions 
under  which  they  were  deposited. 

*'  In  lithological  characters,  the  Dadoxylon  sandstone,  as  described 
by  Mr  Matthew,  is  remarkably  uniform  and  constant,  and  has  been  of 
great  service  in  the  study  of  the  geology  of  the  section  now  under 
consideration.  But  the  chief  interest  which  attaches  to  this  deposit, 
is  derived  from  the  abundance  and  wonderful  perfection  of  the  organic 
relics  which  it  holds,  the  oldest  undoubted  relics  of  a  land  vegetation 
in  this  long  series  of  formations." 

Bloomsbury  Oroup. 

The  Bloomsbury  group,  like  the  Coldbrook,  which  it  closely 
resembles,  comprises  two  very  diflerent  series  of  sediments,  the 
lower  and  older  being  volcanic,  while  the  upper  and  newer  is  of 
aqueous  origin.     These  must  be  separately  considered. 

"  (A.)  Sedimentary  Beds, — ^The  deposits  of  the  Upper  Bloomsbury, 
of  purely  aqueous  origin,  are  generally  found  in  bands  of  varying 
width,  lying  parallel  to,  and  immediately  above  the  volcanic  deposits 
of  the  lower  member.  They  may  thus  be  traced,  following  the 
different  distribution  of  the  latter,  almost  throughout  its  entire  extent. 
The  greatest  development  of  this  member  is  along  the  space  between 
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the  Black  aud  Mispeck  Rivers,  and  towards  the  foot  of  Loch  Lomond. 
On  the  southern  shore  of  the  latter  red  sediments  also  occur,  which 
have  been  doubtfully  referred  to  the  Coldbrook  Group,  but  may 
possibly  be  a  continuation  of  the  beds  last  described.  On  the  south- 
eastern side  of  the  Bloomsbury  axis,  the  upper  member  of  the  group 
again  appears,  but  it  is  here  a  comparatively  thin  deposit,  and 
occupies  but  a  very  limited  area. 

''Turning  to  the  westward,  this  member  is  also  but  poorly  re- 
presented, and  at  Courtnay  Bay  does  not  exceed  a  thickness  of 
150  feet.  In  St  John  and  Carleton,  as  well  as  at  Sheldon's  Point, 
it  is  wanting  altogether.  On  the  west  bank  of  the  Musquash, 
however,  in  the  village  of  Ivanhoe,  reddish  sediments  occur  resting 
upon  the  Portland  series  and  overlaid  by  the  Dadoxylon  sandstone, 
and  therefore  belonging  to  the  Upper  Bloomsbury,  but  whether  they 
have  any  direct  connexion  with  the  deposits  to  the  east,  or  are 
the  result  of  local  and  independent  deposition,  it  is  at  present 
impossible  to  say. 

''  In  lithological  characters  the  upper  member  of  the  Bloomsbury 
group  is  very  constant,  consisting  of  fine-grained  red  clay  slate 
and  reddish-gray  conglomerate.  Its  thickness  has  been  stated  at 
500  feet  The  rocks  of  this  member,  according  to  Mr  Matthew, 
constitute  a  passage  from  the  volcanic  beds  to  the  sandstone  of  the 
(Little  River)  group  above.  As  far  as  known  they  contain  no 
fossils." 

"  (B.)  Volcanic  Beds. — The  most  extensive  and  typical  exposure 
of  the  volcanic  beds  of  the  present  group  is  furnished  by  the  locality 
from  which  their  name  has  been  derived,  the  high  hill  called  Blooms- 
bury Mountain,  near  the  centre  of  the  parish  of  Simonds.  This 
mountain,  as  described  by  Mr  Matthew,  constitutes  the  western 
termination  of  a  ridge  of  laud  extending  north-easterly  in  the  centre 
of  the  county,  and  appears  to  represent  one  of  the  ancient  fissures 
or  volcanic  vents,  from  which,  during  the  Devonian  period,  were 
poured  forth  the  lava,  ashes,  and  scoria,  which  now  constitute  the 
lower  member  of  the  Bloomsbury  group.  The  streams  of  eruptive 
matter  thus  discharged  flowed  from  the  central  opening  in  three 
directions,  north-easterly,  westerly,  and  south-westerly,  as  indicated  by 
the  positions  which  they  now  occupy. 

''  The  upper  limit  of  the  Bloomsbury  lava  streams,  trending  to 
the  west,  may  be  traced  in  a  long,  though  narrow,  line  of  hills,  from 
the  head  of  Black  River,  below  Loch  Lomond,  to  Courtnay  Bay. 
Removed  by  denudation  from  the  latter,  the  beds  of  the  group  re- 
appear in  the  southern  part  of  the  city  of  St  John,  and  again  on  the  oppo- 
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site  side  of  the  harbour  in  the  town  of  Carleton.  They  are  some- 
what increased  in  bulk  in  the  latter  place,  but  soon  disappear  to 
the  westward  under  extensive  accumulations  of  post-pliocene  gravels. 
At  Sheldon's  Point,  however,  and  Manawagonish,  rocks  probably 
referable  to  the  present  group  occur,  and  beyond  in  the  peninsula 
of  Pisarinco,  as  well  as  on  the  Musquash  River,  and  westward 
towards  Lepreau. 

*'The  second  great  belt  of  Bloomsbury  lavas,  trending  south- 
westerly, though  in  much  thicker  beds  than  those  last  described, 
is  comparatively  limited  in  distribution,  reaching  only  from  the 
central  vent  of  Bloomsbury  Mountain  to  the  Millicent  Lake,  in 
the  rear  of  Mispeck.  The  valley  of  Black  River  cuts  directly 
across,  and  is  largely  included  in  the  series  referred  to,  and  in  its 
upper  part  forms  the  line  of  division  between  its  two  members. 
The  thickness  of  the  lower  member,  as  measured  by  Mr  Matthew, 
has  been  approximately  stated  at  2000  feet. 

'*  Of  the  eastward  flow  of  the  Bloomsbury  lavas,  little  is  known. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  thickness  of  the  group  near  the  sources 
of  Black  River,  it  can  be  traced  but  a  short  distance  in  this  direction, 
being  rapidly  covered  and  concealed  by  the  Carboniferous  deposits 
in  the  rear  of  Quaco. 

"At  Bloomsbury  Mountain,  where  the  best  exposure  has  been 
stated  to  occur,  the  following  peculiarities  have  been  noticed  by 
Mr  Matthew : — 

" '  The  elevation  consists  of  basaltic  trap,  and  is  flanked  on  each 
side  by  beds  of  amygdaloid,  trap-ash,  and  other  products  of  volcanic 
origin,  which  also  cover  the  crest  of  the  anticlinal  fold  for  two  or 
three  miles  west  of  the  hill.  The  succession  of  strata  is  best  dis- 
played on  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  where  they  succeed  each  other 
in  the  following  order : — Basaltic  trap,  unstratified,  of  great  thickness; 
bedded  basalt,  amygdaloidal  porphyry,  bedded  basalt,  homblendic 
trap-ash,  micaceous  quartzite,  vesicular  trap-ash  slate ;  thickness  of 
the  stratified  deposits  about  3000  feet.  There  is  also  on  this  slope 
a  volcanic  conglomerate,  viz.,  fragments  of  trap  rocks  imbedded  in 
trap-ash  slate.  The  quartzite  resembles  some  of  the  finer  beds  at 
West  Beach  and  Black  River,  and  the  porphyry  is  that  alluded  to 
in  Gesner's  Third  Report,  p.  15.  The  trap-ash  slate  is  in  many  places 
full  of  irregular  vesicles,  the  sides  of  which  are  coated  with  minute 
crystals  of  quartz,  calcite,  and  specular  iron.' 

"  The  remaining  portions  of  the  lower  Bloomsbury  beds  do  not 
differ  from  those  above  described,  except  in  the  comparative  in- 
firequency  of  unstratified  basalt" 
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The  Devonian  rocks  appear  at  several  places  along  the  coast 
of  New  Brunswick,  between  St  John  and  St  Andrews,  at  which 
place  they  are  connected  with  the  Devonian  sandstones  of  Perry^ 
Maine.  According  to  Professor  Hind,  an  area  of  about  twenty-five 
square  miles  near  Campbellton  on  the  Restigouche,  consists  of 
Devonian  rocks,  an  extension  or  outlier  of  the  Devonian  of  Gaspi. 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  belts  of  Devonian  rocks  known  to 
exist  in  the  interior  of  Maine  may  extend  into  Northern  New 
Brunswick;  but  this  has  not,  I  believe,  been  as  yet  certainly  as- 
certained. 

I  must  refer  to  Professor  Bailey^s  Report  for  more  full  details 
on  the  Devonian  of  New  Brunswick,  and  shall  now  turn  to  the 
more  particular  consideration  of  the  highly  fossiliferous  members 
of  the  group  as  developed  near  St  John,  reserving  for  a  subsequent 
chapter  the  consideration  of  the  fossil  plants. 

Section  at  the  "  Fern  Ledges^^^  near  St  John. 

Much  interest  attaches  to  that  part  of  the  St  John  section  described 
above  as  the  Little  River  group,  on  account  of  its  fossil  plants  and 
insects;  and  for  this  reason  I  give  below  an  abridgment  of  the 
detailed  section  prepared  by  Mr  Hartt  for  Professor  Bailey's  Report, 
and  which  will  serve  to  show  the  resemblance  as  to  mineral  character 
between  these  beds  and  those  of  the  Coal  formation.  Mr  Hartt  re- 
marks in  introducing  his  section : — 

"  Of  the  several  localities  for  fossil  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  St  John, 
the  richest  and  most  interesting  is  that  of  the  '  Fern  Ledges.'  These 
are  a  series  of  ledges  exposed  on  the  sea-shore,  between  high  and 
low-water  mark,  at  the  foot  of  the  properties  of  Messrs  N.  S.  Demill 
and  Zebedee  Ring,  Duck  Cove,  Lancaster,  about  a  mile  west  of  the 
town  of  Carleton.  The  ledges  are  formed  by  the  outcropping  edges 
of  beds  of  sandstone  and  shale  belonging  to  the  Little  River  group 
of  Mr  Matthew.  These  have  a  strike  of  about  W.  10**  N.,  and  a 
southerly  or  seaward  dip  of  about  45^  This  strike  corresponds  very 
nearly  to  the  trend  of  the  shore,  along  which,  rounded  and  much  worn 
by  wave  action  and  buried  in  sea- weed,  their  edges  run  in  long  ridges. 
The  shale-beds,  in  which  the  plants  occur,  are,  on  account  of  their 
softness,  everywhere  so  worn  away  by  the  waves  from  between  the 
enclosing  sandstones,  as  to  be  in  only  a  few  places  accessible. 

"  Only  near  high- water  mark  are  the  ledges  of  any  height,  and  from 
these  the  plant-bearing  shale-beds  are  almost  entirely  removed.  The 
ledges  extend  along  the  shore  for  some  325  paces,  with  a  width  of 
300  feet,  more  or  less,  exposing  a  thickness  of  strata  of  about  150 

2l 
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feet  Numerous  faults  occur  at  the  locality,  the  principal  of  which, 
on  the  easternmost  side  of  the  most  prominent  projecting  ledge,  and 
whose  direction  is  S.  30*  W.,  is  a  downthrow  of  about  50  feet 

^^  Directly  in  front  of  the  ledges,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  is  a  series  of  skerries  laid  bare  at  low  water,  called  the  ^  Shag 
Rocks.'  I  have  not  visited  them,  but  the  beds  of  which  they  are 
composed  have  an  apparent  east-and-west  strike,  and  a  high  dip  to 
the  southward.  They  are  probably  the  upper  members  of  the  Cordaite 
Shales. 

^'  Beds  of  sandstone  and  shale,  similar  to  those  at  the  Fern  Ledges, 
show  themselves  on  the  shore  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the 
westward.  They  contain  the  remains  of  a  few  species  of  plants 
identical  with  those  occurring  at  the  'Ledges,'  but  the  beds  are 
higher  up  in  the  series.  This  locality,  called  the  '  Calamite  Ledges,' 
has  not  been  so  carefully  examined  as  that  to  the  eastward.  I  have 
collected  there  the  following  species,  nearly  all  of  which  are  common 
to  the  two  localities : — 

''  Cordaites  Bobbiij  Daws.  Extremely  abundant  in  certain  layers 
of  black  shale,  and  very  finely  preserved.  —  Sphenopteris  Hitch- 
cockianOj  Daws.  Abundant  in  detached  pinnules.  —  Pecopteris 
discrepansy  Daws.  Apparently  rare :  have  found  but  a  single  pinnule. 
— Cardiocarpum  comutum,  Daws.  Not  infrequent,  associated  with 
cordaites,  calamites,  etc. — Calamites  iransiiionisy  Goeppert.  Abun- 
dant.—  C  canncB/ormiSj  Brongn.  —  Annularia  acuminatcL,  Daws. 
Pinnularia  dispalanSj  Daws.  Common.  —  Psilophytont  glabrum, 
Daws.  —  Stigmaria  ficoides  (ran),  Brongn.  —  A  single  specimen 
with  rootlets  attached  was  found  by  my  father,  J.  W.  Hartt,  in 
a  bed  of  sandstone,  about  half-way  up  in  the  section  here  exposed. 
— Lepidodendron  Gaspianwnf  Daws.  Two  or  three  ill-preserved 
specimens  of  a  Lepidodendron,  which  Dawson  has  referred  with 
doubt  to  this  species,  were  collected  at  this  locality  by  Mr  Matthew 
and  myself. 

"  The  sandstone  at  the  Fern  Ledges  is  very  compact  and  hard,  and 
of  a  gray  colour.  It  contains  many  plant  remains,  but  usually  in  a 
badly  preserved  state.  Thin  beds  of  arenaceous  shale,  of  a  fine 
texture  and  dark-gray  colour,  becoming  black  sometimes,  or  passing 
into  light  greenish-gray,  are  interstratified  with  the  sandstones,  and 
these  beds  are  highly  charged  with  plants,  which  occur  preserved  as 
graphite,  every  nerve  and  nervule  of  a  fern  leaf  being  as  distinct  as 
in  a  pencil  drawing. 

'*  It  had  been  ascertained  several  years  ago  by  Gesner,  Robb, 
Dawson,  and  others,  that  the  beds  of  the  Little  River  group  were 
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fossilifcrous,  and  ill-preserved  plant  remains  had  been  observed  in  the 
sandstones  of  the  '  Ledges,*  Mr  Matthew,  who  had  previously  dis- 
covered in  the  shales  at  the  foot  of  the  city  of  St  John,  near  the 
barracks,  the  plants  which  Dawson  described  in  his  paper  on  the 
'  Flora  of  the  Precarboniferous,  etc.,'  collected  in  1860,  at  the 
'  Ledges,'  from  one  of  the  exposures  of  Plant- bed  No.  1,  of  the  fol- 
lowing section,  some  obscure  markings  which  were  probably  leaves 
of  Asterophyllites  longifoUa^  Brongn. ;  but  it  was  not  until  May  1861 
that  I  found  that  these  rocks  were  richly  fossilifcrous,  and  discovered 
in  Beds  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  8  (?),  a  large  number  of  fossil  plants,  prin- 
cipally ferns,  a  remarkable  Crustacean,  Amphipeltis  paradoxus f  Salter, 
and  a  Spirorhis.  Messrs  Matthew,  W.  K.  Payne,  James  Hegan,  and 
Luun,  took  part  in  the  explorations  which  were  carried  on  during  the 
summer,  Mr  Matthew  discovering,  among  other  things,  a  new  species 
of  Euri/pteruSy  E.  pultcaris,  Salter ;  while  Mr  V&jne  secured  a  single 
specimen  of  a  trilobite,  still  undetermined,  the  only  one  the  locality 
has  afforded. 

^'  These  discoveries  proved  so  interesting  that  Principal  Dawson,  to 
whom  I  communicated  them,  paid  a  visit  to  St  John,  and  examined 
the  locality  in  person.  The  collections  made  were  put  into  his 
hands,  and  the  plants  were  described  in  detail  in  his  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  entitled, 
'  On  the  Flora  of  the  Devonian  Period  in  North-Eastem  America.' 
The  number  of  plants  obtained  thus  far  from  the  Lancaster  localities 
was  36,  which,  with  the  tlirec  species  of  Crustacea,  the  Spirorhis^  and 
the  three  species  of  plants  previously  collected  in  St  John  by  Mr 
Matthew,  made  the  number  of  species  of  animals  and  plants  ascer- 
tained to  occur  in  the  Little  River  group,  43. 

*^  The  following  summer  I  spent  thirty  days  at  this  locality,  being 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  some  ten  or  more  new  species  of  plants, 
principally  ferns,  and  by  securing  larger  and  more  perfect  specimens 
of  many  of  the  species  described  by  Dawson  from  mere  fragments. 
But  the  most  valuable  and  entirely  unexpected  discovery,  was  that 
of  remains  of  insects,,  of  which  five  species  have  been  obtained.  These 
specimens  are  in  the  hands  of  my  friend  Mr  Scudder  of  Boston,  the 
well-known  entomologist,  for  description.  During  the  summer,  I 
began  the  task  of  examining  every  bed  in  the  section  at  this  locality, 
a  task  not  easy  to  perform,  where  the  tough  rocks  lying  below  high- 
water  mark  and  buried  in  a  luxuriant  growth  of  sea-weed,  are  worn 
away  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  work  them. 

*'  In  the  summer  of  1863,  I  spent  eight  days  at  the  locality,  daring 
which  time  I  finished  my  section.    Several  new  plants  were  discoyeied, 
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together  with  many  quite  perfect  specimens  of  several  hitherto  known 
only  as  fragments.  Of  the  latter  was  a  large  frond  of  Neuropteria 
polymorpha^  Dawson. 

*'  In  the  following  section,  the  measurements  were  taken  along  a  lino 
crossing  the  beds  at  right  angles  to  their  strike,  from  high-water 
mark  near  the  bathing-house  stairs,  to  low-water  mark.  The  rich 
fossiliferous  shale-beds,  or  plant-beds,  as  I  shall  term  them,  are 
numbered  from  below  upwards,  for  convenience  of  reference.  The 
thickness  and  lithological  character  of  these  beds  vary  somewhat  in 
their  different  exposures.  The  position  of  one  or  two  plant-beds 
i^pearing  elsewhere  at  this  locality,  but  not  observed  on  the  line  of 
section,  is  indicated.  I  have  given  lists  of  all  the  plants,  etc., 
described,  which  I  have  collected  from  each  plant-bed,  with  some 
remarks  on  their  mode  of  occurrence,  and  I  have  noticed  some  of  the 
undescribed  species. 

^  The  following  section  begins  at  the  base  of  the  Dadoxylon  sand'> 
stone  beds,  at  their  junction  with  the  trappean  beds  of  the  Bloomsbury 
group,  which  form  the  high  land  skirting  the  shore  to  the  northward, 
and  takes  up  the  overlying  beds  in  ascending  order  :^ 

*'  Section  of  the  Little  River  Group  at  the^Fem  Ledges,*  Lancaster,  N.B. 

By  Mr  C.  F.  Hartt. 

Heavy  beds  of  gray  sandstone  and  flags   (Dadoxylon  sandstone). 
Dadoxylon  Ouangondianum,  Daws.,  Calamites,  etc. 

Thickness,  by  estimation,  300  feet. 

Under  this  head  I  have  classed  all  the  beds  underlying  the  Plant- 
bed  No.  1,  which  I  am  disposed  to  regard  as  the  lowest  of  the  rich 
plant-bearing  layers,  and  the  base  of  the  Cordaite  shales.  These  beds 
occupy  the  low  ground  lying  between  the  ridge  of  the  Bloomsbury 
group  and  the  shore.  They  are  covered  by  drift,  and  show  themselves 
only  in  .limited  outcrops,  and  in  the  ledges  on  the  shore.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  ledges  they  are  thrown  forward  on  the  beach  by 
a  fault,  forming  a  prominent  mass  of  rock,  in  the  summit  of  which  a 
fine  trunk  of  Dadoxylon  is  seen  embedded  in  the  sandstone.  Recent 
excavations  made  in  these  beds  in  quarrying  stone  for  building  pur- 
poses, in  the  eastern  part  of  the  locality,  where  the  rocks  are  very 
much  broken  up  by  dislocations,  have  exposed  numerous  badly  pre- 
served impressions  of  large  trunks  of  this  tree. 

Plant-bed  No.  1 Thickness,  1  foot 

Black  arenaceous  shale,  varying  from  a  fissile  sandstone  to  a  semi- 
papyraceous  shale,  very  fine-grained  and  very  fissile,  charged  moit 
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richly  with  beautifully  preserved  remains  of  plants,  among  which  are 

the  following  species : — 

Cakamtes  transttiontSj  Goeppert.  Occasional,  in  large,  erect 
specimens. — AsterophyUites  latifoUa^  Daws.  Extremely  abun- 
dant, often  showing  ten  or  twelve  whorls  of  leaves,  sometimes 
with  many  branches. — A.  acicularisj  Daws.  Also  very  abun- 
dant.— (?)  A,  longifoUa,  Brongn. — A,  scuUgera,  Daws.  The 
curious  stems  of  this  species,  with  their  scale-armed  nodes, 
occur  abundantly  in  this  bed.  —  SphenophyUum  antiquum^ 
Daws.  —  Pecopteris  obscura,  Lesqx.  —  Sphenopteris  sp.  ? — 
Cardiocarpum  comutum,  Daws.  Rare. — Psilophyton  elegana^ 
Daws.  Occasional.  I  have  never  detected  any  trace  of 
Cardcutes  Robbii,  Daws.,  in  this  bed.  It  is  extremely  common 
in  the  overlying  strata. 

Gray  sandstones  and  flags,  with  occasional  ill-preserved  plants,  Cala- 
mites  transitiontSj  Goeppt,  Cordaites  Robbii^  Daws. — AsterophyUites 
and  StembergicB     .....        2  feet  6  inches. 

Black  arenaceous  shales  of  the  same  character  as  those 

of  No.  1,  but  without  fossils,  so  far  as  I  have  examined         1 1  inches. 

Compact  flaggy,  gray  sandstone,  with  badly  preserved 

plant  remains,  Calamites,  etc.         ....        2  feet 

Very  soft,  dark,  lead-coloured  shales,  much  slicken-sided 
and  charged  with  fragments  of  plants.  This  bed  is 
so  soft  that  the  action  of  the  weather  and  the  sea  have 
everywhere  denuded  it  to  the  level  of  the  beach  .  .4  feet 

Plant-bed  No.  2         ......        1  foot 

At  the  point  where  the  section  crosses  the  bed,  and  where  I  flrst 
discovered  it,  it  consists  of  very  compact  and  hard,  light  lead-coloured, 
slate-like,  arenaceous  shale;  but  the  character  of  the  shale  varies 
much  in  its  different  exposures,  being  sometimes  very  soft  and  fissile, 
and  of  a  very  black  colour.  The  following  is  the  list  of  species  which 
it  afifords : — 

Catamites  transitionisy  Goeppt  Occasionally;  never  in  good 
specimens. — G.  cannaformis,  Brongn.  Occasionally;  never 
in  good  specimens. — AsterophyUites  acicularisj  Daws.  Rather 
rare. — A.latifolia,  Daws.  Rather  rare. — A.  longifolia,'Brouga. 
Rather  rare.  —  A.  parvula^  Daws.  Whorls  of  a  minute 
AsterophyUites^  which  may  belong  to  this  species,  are  not 
infrequent  in  this  bed.  —  Annularia  acuminata,  Daws. — 
Finnularia  dispatans.  Daws.  Abundant — Fsilophyton  eUgam, 
Daws.  Quite  common,  always  in  fragments,  never  in  good 
specimens. — P.  gldbrum^  Daws.    Flattened  stems,  with  a  wavy 
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woody  axis  traced  in  a  brighter  line  of  graphite,  occur  in  thia 
bed,  but  always  in  fragments. — Cordattes  Robbii,  Daws.     Ex- 
tremely abundant,  and  very  fine  specimens  may  be  obtained, 
especially  from  the  upper  part  of  the  bed,  and  rarely  specimens 
showing  the  base  or  the  apex  of  the  leaf. — Cyclopteris  obtusd, 
Lesqx.  Occurs  very  abundantly  in  detached  pinnules. — Cyclop. 
var{a,D&.yfS.  Rare. — N.  polymorpJia,  D&y^B,  Extremely  abun- 
dant, never  in  large  fronds. — Sphenopteris  HcBninghausii,  Brongn. 
Quite  abundant,  often  in  fine  fronds. — S.  marginatay  Daws. 
Abundant,  in  fine  fronds. — 8.  Harttii,  Daws.     Very  rare. — The 
original  specimen  came   from   this  bed. — S.   HitchcockianOf 
Daws. — HymenophylUtes  Ghrsdorffii,  Goeppt.    Rather  rare. — 
H.  obtusilobuiSj  Goeppt.     Rare. — H.  curtilobus,  Daws. — Pecop- 
teris  (Alethopteris)  discrepans,  Daws.     Amongst  all  the  abun- 
dance of  plants  afforded  by  Bed  No.  2,  I  have  detected  only 
one  or  two  pinnules  of  this  fern,  which  appears  first  in  abun- 
dance in  Bed  No.  3.     It  is  afterwards  one  of  the  most  common 
species.  — Pecopteris  ingenSy  Daws.  Very  rare,  only  two  or  three 
fragments  of  pinnules  having  been  found. — Trichomanites  (?) 
— only  a  single  specimen,  probably,  as  Dawson  has  suggested, 
only  the  skeleton  of  a  fern. — Cardiocarpum  comutum,  Daws. 
Abundant,  and   very  finely  preserved,  never  attached. — C, 
obliquum.    Daws.     Quite   abundant,    also   never   attached. — 
Trigonocarpum  racemosum^  Daws.      Rare. — Eurypterus  puli- 
carts,  Salter.     The  occurrence  in  Bed  No  2  of  this  minute 
Crustacean    was   first    detected    by    my   friend   Mr    George 
Matthew.     It  is  very  rare,  not  more  than  four  or  ^ye  specimens 
having  been  found  by  Messrs  Matthew,  Payne,  and  myself,  at 
the  time  of  the  description  of  the  species  by  Salter.     I  have 
since  that  time  succeeded  in  collecting  nearly  twice  as  many 
more,  some  of  which  appear  to  belong  to  a  new  species. — 
Amphipeltis  paradoonts,    Salter.      The   specimen   figured   in 
Salter's  paper  was  found  by  Professor  Dawson  and  myself,  in 
breaking  a  piece  of  shale  in  my  cabinet,  that  came  from  this 
bed.     Only  one  other  specimen  has  since  been  obtained.     It 
consists  of  two  or  more  of  the  thoracid  segments,  and  was 
collected  by  Mr  Lunn.     It  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  New  Brunswick.     In  addition  to  the  above 
species,  this  bed  has  afforded  the  following : — Cyclopteris,  sp. 
nov — Neuropterisj   sp.   nov.      A   single   specimen  collected 
by   Mr    Lunn. — Sphenopteris,    sp.    nov. — Spirorbis,   sp.    (?) 
The  leaves  of  Cordattes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bed  are  as 
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thickly  covered  with  a  little  Spirorbis  as  are  the  fronds  of  the 
recent  fucoids  of  the  Ledges.  The  specimens  are  too  poorly 
preserved  for  identification. — Trilobites.  Mr  Payne  collected 
a  minute  trilobite  from  this  bed.  The  specimen  was  sent  by 
Professor  Dawson  to  Mr  Salter,  but  that  gentleman  has  made 
no  mention  of  it  in  his  paper. — Insect  Remains  !  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1862,  I  discovered  an  organism  in  Bed  No  2,  which  at 
the  time  I  could  make  nothing  of;  but  which  I  have  since 
proved  to  be  the  wing  of  an  insect.  Several  weeks  after, 
I  found  in  Bed  No.  8  an  unequivocal  insect's  wing.  This 
discovery  was  followed  by  that  of  others,  my  father,  J.  W. 
Hartt,  finding  another  in  this  bed. 

Compact  flaggy  sandstone,  quite  barren   .  .        5  feet  10  inches. 

Plant-bed  No.  3  .....       10      „ 

Black  and  lead-coloured  shales,  quite  compact  in  upper  part,  but  in 
lower  very  crumbling,  splitting  irregularly,  slicken-sided,  often  with 
polished  surfaces,  and  traversed  by  thin  quartz- veins.  These  shales 
are  so  soft  that  the  sea  and  weather  have  everywhere  denuded  them 
to  the  level  of  the  beach.  There  are  now  no  exposures  of  the  bed 
workable.     The  following  are  the  fossils  which  occur  in  it : — 

Calamites  transiiionis^  Goeppt.  Occasionally. — G.  cannceformisj 
Brongn. — Asterophylliies  latifolia.  Daws.  Very  beautiful 
whorls  of  this  plant  are  very  common  here,  the  whorls,  though 
usually  detached,  being  sometimes  found  united  three  or  four 
together.  Annularia  acuminata^  Daws.  Common. — PinnU" 
laria  dispalans,  Daws.  Common. — Psilophyton  eUgans,  Daws. 
Occasionally. — P.  (?)  glabrum,  Daws.  Occasionally. — Cordaites 
Rohhii^  Daws.  Extremely  abundant,  but  not  so  well  preserved 
as  in  Bed  No.  2.  Leaves  apt  to  be  preserved  as  polished  bands 
of  graphite,  with  venation  obliterated. — Cyclopteris  obtusoj 
Lesqx.  Not  very  abundant. — Neuropteris  polymorphcu,  Daws. 
In  beautiful  specimens,  common. — Sphenopteris  marginatOj 
Daws.  Not  common. — S.  HoentngliausUj  Brongn.  Not  com- 
mon.— Pecopteris  (Alethopteris)  dtscrepans,  Daws.  It  was 
here  that  I  first  discovered  this  species.  It  occurs  quite 
abundantly,  but  always  in  fragments. — Cardiocarpum  comutunij 
Daws.    Quite  common. — C  obliquum^  Daws.      Quite  common. 

Coarse  sandstone,  full  of  obscure  casts  of  Stem- 

bergicB  and  Calamites  .  .  .  .  .6  feet  6  inches. 
Soft  shale  and  fissile  sandstone,  with  Calamites   •     0    „      3^      ,, 
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Sandstones 2  feet    3   inches. 

Shale,  with  obscure  remains  of  plants  .         •     0    ,,      2^      „ 

Sandstones,  barren,  so  far  as  examined        .         •     4    „     10        „ 

Sandstone  and  shale,  with  a  few  CcUamites  and 

Cordaites 0   „      9         „ 

Sandstone  and  coarse  shale,  with  obscure  mark- 
ings          5    „    10        „ 

Light  greenish,  coarse  shale,  with  fern-stems, 

CordaiteSj  and  obscure  markings,  Carpolites  (?)    0    „       7         „ 

Sandstones  and  coarse  shales,  with  badly  pre- 
served vegetable  remains        .        .        .        •  18    „      9        „ 

Plant-bed  No.  4 1    „      0        „    ' 

Coarse  shales,  affording  at  the  point  where  the  line  of  section  crosses 
it— 

Cordaites  Robbiij  Daws. — Calamitea  transtiionisj  Goeppt. — Neu- 
ropterts  polymorpha^  Daws. — Psilophyton  glabrunij  Daws. — 
Pinnularia  dispcUans,  Daws. 

I  have  examined  at  two  different  points,  in  the  eastern  part  of  this 
locality,  a  bed  which  appears  to  correspond  to  this.  It  is  characterized 
there  by  a  very  beautiful  Neuropterts  {N.  Dawsom^  Hartt)  with  long 
linear  lanceolate  pinnules  decurrent  on  the  rachis,  to  which  they  form 
a  broad  wing.  The  pinnules  are  often  four  inches  in  length.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ferns  occurring  at  the  locality.  Several 
other  new  forms  are  associated  with  it.  Among  these  is  a  magnificent 
Cardiocarpum,  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter  (C  Baileyi^  Daw.). 

Sandstone  with  obscure  markings         .         .         .9  feet    6  inches. 

Plant-bed  No.  5 6      j> 

Soft,  fine-grained  light-greenish  shale.  , 

Cordaites  Robbiij  Daws.  Extremely  abundant. — Calamttes  cancB- 
formisy  Brongn.  Found  occasionally.— Psi7op%ton  (?)  glabrum, 
Daws. — (?)  AsterophylUtes  acicularis,  Daws. — Pecopteris  {Ale- 
thopteris)  discrepans,  Daws.  Quite  abundant. — Sphenopteris 
marginata,  Daws.  Quite  abundant. — Sphenopteris  margi- 
nata. — Pecopteris,  sp.  nov.  (?) — HymenophylUteSj  sp.  (?) — Neu- 
ropteris  polymorpha,  Daws.  Very  abundant. — Spirorbis 
occurs  in  the  bed,  attached  to  the  leaves  of  Cordaites.  I  have 
never  detected  it  in  any  of  the  beds  higher  up. 

Compact  flaggy  sandstones  and  coarse  shales,  with  a  few 
plants, 8  feet. 
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Plant-bed  No.  6 2  feet. 

Fine-grained  and  light-coloured  shale,  with  great  abundance  of 
Cordaites  Robbit,  and  Calamites  iransitionis ;  above  that  a  layer  of 
coarse  shale,  with  Cordaites^  and  stems  of  plants  badly  preserved, 
then  a  layer  of  soft,  very  friable  shale,  with  few  fossils ;  and,  lastly, 
a  layer  of  coarse  shale  of  a  greenish-gray  colour,  with — 

Fecopteris    discrepansj    Daws.    Abundant. — Cordaites    Bobbttj 

Daws.      Abundant. — Calamites  canncBformiSj  Brongn.     Neu- 

ropteris polymorpha^  Daws. — Cardiocarpum  comutum,  Daws. — 

Cardiocarpum  obliquum^  Daws. — Pecopterisj  sp.  nov.     Occurs 

abundantly  in  some  of  the  overlying  beds. 

Sandstones  and  coarse  shales,  with  abundance  of  plant- remains, 
principally  Cordaites  and  Calamites 5  feet. 

Plant-bed  No.  7 2    „ 

This  is  one  of  the  richest  plant-beds  of  the  section.  The  shales 
composing  it  vary  much  in  character  in  different  exposures.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  of  a  gray  colour,  and  compact,  like  a  fine-grained 
sandstone,  though  they  pass  into  a  light-brownish,  very  fissile,  soft 
shale,  and  there  are  some  layers  of  a  very  black  colour. 

Cordaites  Mobbii,  Daws.  Very  abundant,  and  in  a  beautiful  state 
of  preservation. — Calamites  Iransitionis^  Goeppt.  Not  abun- 
dant as  good  specimens. — (7.  cannceformis,  Brongn.  Rare. — 
(?)  Asterophyllites  acicularisj  Daws.  In  very  beautiful  specimens, 
very  common  in  certain  thin  layers.  There  are  two  or  three 
other  species,  occurring  also  in  the  overlying  beds,  which 
appear  to  be  new. — Annularia  acuminata,  Daws.  Extremely 
plentiful. — Pinnularia  dispalans.  Daws.  Extremely  plentiful. — 
(?)  Psilophyton  elegans,  Daws.  I  have  obtained  several  specimens 
of  a  Psilophyton^  growing  in  tufts,  and  closely  resembling  this 
species. — Neuropteris  polyniorpha,  Daws.  Occasional. — Pe- 
copteris  (Alethopteris)  discrepanSj  Daws.  Abundant,  and 
obtainable  in  good  specimens. — Cyclopteris  obtusa^  Lesqx. 
Occasional. — Sphenopteris  marginata.  Daws. — Hymenophyllites 
subfurcatus,  Daws. — Cardiocarpum  cornutum.  Daws.  Quite 
abundant. — (7.  obliquum,  Daws.  Quite  abundant. — C  Crampii^ 
Hartt.  —  Alethopteris  Perleyij  Hartt.  —  Sphenopteris  pilosa, 
Daws.  Several  other  plants  not  yet  determined. — Insects. 
A  single  insect's  wing  was  obtained  from  this  bed  by  my  father 
and  myself. 

Compact  sandstone  and  coarse  shales  (barren  of  fossils)     .        3  feet. 
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Plant-bed  No.  8 1  foot  10  inches. 

Fine-grained,  tough,  but  fissile  sandstones,  rather  coarse  shales,  often 
of  a  greenish  cast,  and  at  the  top  a  thin  layer  of  very  black  shale 
very  rich  in  plants.  The  middle  portion  does  not  contain  so  many 
plant  remains,  but  the  lower  is  as  well  stocked  as  the  leaves  of  a  her- 
barium.    The  following  are  the  fossils  I  have  collected  from  it : — 

Cordaitea  Rohbiiy  Daws.  As  usual  in  great  profusion,  and  in 
very  fine  specimens. — (7.  transittomsj  Goeppt.  Occasional. — 
C.  canncBformis,  Brongn. — (?)  AsterophylliUs  acicularis.  Daws. 
Quite  common,  together  with  one  or  two  other  species 
apparently  new,  which  occur  also  in  Bed  7. — Annularia 
acuminata^  Daws.  Extremely  common,  especially  in  certain 
layers. — Pinnularia  dtspalansj  Daws.  Abundant. — (?)  Lyco- 
podites  Matthewij  Daws.  Rare. — Cyclopteris  obtusa^  Lesqx. — 
Q  '*.lopteriSj  sp.  nov. — Neuropteris  polymorpha^  Daws.  Quite 
frequent  in  detached  pinnules. — HymenophyJUtes  suhfurcatus^ 
Daws.  Very  common. — Pecopteris  {Alethop.)  discrepans, 
Daws.  This  is  the  most  abundant  fern  in  this  bed.  It 
occurs  usually  in  detached  pinnules,  though  not  unfrequently 
in  considerable  fronds. — Pecopteris  {Alethop,).  Besides  the 
above,  there  are  three  or  four  other  species,  some  of  which 
occur  also  in  Beds  6  and  7. — Cardiocarpum  comutum^  Daws. 
Not  very  common. — C.  ohliquum^  Daws.  Also  not  very 
common. — (7.  Crampti,  Ilartt.  Quite  common. — Several  other 
species  of  plants  not  yet  determined. — Insects.  Two  species,  two 
specimens.    One  was  obtained  by  my  friend,  Mr  James  Hcgan. 

Sandstones  and  coarse  shales,  with  badly  preserved  Cordaites  Robbii, 
Daws.,  C.  transittonts,  Goeppt,  and  Pecopteris  (A.)  dis- 
crepans  .........  26  feet. 

Fine-grained,  light-greenish  shale,  with  obscure  remains       .    1  foot 
Sandstone  and  shales,  with  Calamites  and  obscure  markings  .  23  feet. 

This  brings  up  the  section  to  those  beds  which  are  exposed  within 
a  few  feet  of  low- water  mark.  Owing  to  the  short  time  during  which 
the  rocks  are  laid  bare  by  the  fall  of  the  tide,  to  their  hardness,  and 
to  the  way  in  which  they  are  rounded  down  by  the  surf,  the  work  of 
exploring  this  part  of  the  section  is  very  difficult,  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  give  them  a  very  close  examination.  A  very  rich  plant- bed 
crops  out  within  a  short  distance  of  low- water  mark  on  the  very  east- 
em  margin  of  the  Ledges.  Its  place  in  the  section  is  somewhere  near 
Bed  8.    It  is  characterized  by  Cyclopteris  vaUda,  Daws.,  which 
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appears  to  be  limited  to  it.  The  unique  specimen  figured  id  Dawson's 
Pnper  '  On  the  Flora  of  the  Devonian  Period,  etc'  (plate  xvii.  fig.  52), 
came  from  this  bed.  I  obtained  here  a  magnificent  frond  of  Neurop- 
tens  polt/morpka.  Daws.,  showing  its  slructure  finely,  and  the  difierent 
forms  of  the  pinnules  in  diScrcnt  situations  on  the  frond.  Many  of 
the  species  common  in  the  underlying  beds  are  also  to  be  found  in 
this  ;  but  I  am  unable  to  give  a  complete  list. 

Total  thickness  of  the  beds  embraced  in  this  section  .  444  R.  1 1  in." 

Fauna  of  the  Devonian  PlanC-beda  of  St  John, 
It  will  be  necessary  to  devote  a  separate  chapter  to  the  interesting 
plant-remains  of  St  John,  which  present  to  us  a  picture  of  the 
vegetation  of  the  world  at  a  period  anterior  to  that  of  the  great 
coal-deposits,  more  perfect,  perhaps,  than  that  to  be  obtained  in  any 
other  known  locality.  I  shall  notice  here  some  small  cnistaceans 
and  worms  which  lived  in  tlie  waters  into  which  these  plants  were 
drifted  and  four  species  of  Insects,  the  very  oldest  known  to  geo- 
logists, and  which  fiitted  through  the  old  Devonian  woods. 

Fig.  179  (a,  b). — EuryplerM  pidkaTii.  Kig.  IBO. — AmplnptilU  foradoxut. 


Attached  to  some  of  the  fossil  plants  in  the  Cordaite  shales,  we 
have,  just  as  in  the  Coal  formation,  shells  of  Spirorbis.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  satisfy  mynelf  as  to  whether  these  are  the  familiar 
&  earbonarius  of  the  coal  or  a  distinct  species.  The  crustaceans 
found  with  them  are  of  two  species,  one,  a  little  slirimp-like  creature, 
belongs  to  the  genus  Eurypterua.  It  was  found  by  Mr  Matthews, 
and  has  been  described  by  Mr  Salter  as  E.  pulicarig  (Fig.  179). 
The  other  is  of  higher  type,  perhaps  allied  to  the  modem  Stomapods, 
and  has  been  named  by  Mr  Salter,  to  whom  I  sent  the  spedmen, 
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which  was  from  Mr  Hartt'a  coUection,  AmpkipeUU  paradoxut* 
(Fig.  180). 

The  iDsectB  found  in  these  beds  are  of  the  vary  greatest  geological 
interest,  as  being  the  oldest  known  representatives  of  that  type. 
They  occur  in  the  same  shales  with  the  plants,  and  are  thus  proved, 
both  by  stratigraphical  and  palseontological  evidence,  to  be  older 
than  the  Carhoniferous  period.  I  have,  therefore,  figured  the 
remains  found,  which  are  all  from  the  collection  of  Mr  Hartt,  and 
which  have  been  kindly  deBcribcd  by  Mr  Scudder  of  Boston,  one. 
of  our  best  authorities  on  questions  of  this  kind.  They  were  all 
Neuroptcrous  insects,  and  alUed  to  the  Ephemeras.  It  is  interesting, 
however,  to  observe  that,  like  many  other  andcnt  animals,  they 
show  a  remarkable  union  of  characters  now  found  in  distinct  orders 
of  insects,  or  constitute  synthetic  types,  as  they  have  been  named. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  is  more  curious  than  the  apparent  existence  of 
a  stridulating  or  musical  apparatus  like  that  of  the  cricket,  in  an 
insect  otherwise  allied  to  the  Neuroptcra.  Tliis  structure  also,  if 
rightly  interpreted  by  Mr  Scudder,  introduces  ns  to  the  sounds  of 
the  Devonian  woods,  bringing  before  our  imagination  the  trill  and 
bum  of  insect  life  that  enlivened  the  solitudes  of  these  strange  old 
forests. 

Mr  Scudder  has  kindly  furnished  descriptions  of  these  insects 
as  follows : — 


Fig.  181. — PlaMpioiura  mtrgiui,  Bendder. 


"The  direction  of  the  principal  nervures  in  this  insect  convinces 
me  that  it  belongs  to  the  Ephemerina,  though  I  have  never  seen 
in  living  Ephemerina  so  much  reticulation  in  the  anal  area  as 
exists  here — so,  too,  the  mode  in  which  the  intercalary  nervnles 
arise  is  somewhat  peculiar.  It  is  a  gigantic  species,  for  it  must 
have  measured  five  inches  in  expanse  of  wings — the  fragment  is  a 
portion  of  an  upper  wing." 

"At  first  sight  the  neuration  of  the  wings  seems  to  agree  suffi- 
ciently with  the  Sialina  to  warrant  our  placmg  it  in  that  famOy 
•  Jonrmd  of  Qaologictl  Society,  Febnuuy  1863. 
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but  it  is  very  interesting  to  find,  in  addition  to  minor  peculiarities, 
that  near  the  base  of  the  wing,  between  the  two  middle  veins,  there 
is  a  heavy  cross- vein  from  which  new  prominent  veins  take  their 

Fig.  182.— JTomoiketusfossilitf  Scudder. 


rise;  this  is  characteristic  of  the  Odonatci,  and  of  that  family 
only.  We  have,  therefore,  a  new  family  representing  a  synthetic 
type  which  combines  the  features  of  structure  now  found  in  the 
Odonata  and  Sialina,  very  distant  members  of  the  Neuroptera. 
The  fragment  is  sufficiently  preserved  to  show  the  direction,  extent, 
and  mode  of  branching  of  nearly  every  principal  nervure.  It  is 
evidently  a  portion  of  an  upper  wing ;  the  insect  measured  not  far 
from  3^  inches  in  expanse  of  wings/' 

Fig.  183. — LithenUmum  HarUii,  Scndder. 


"  This  was  the  first  specimen  discovered  by  Mr  C.  F.  Hartt,  and 
I  have,  therefore,  named  it  after  him : — apparently,  it  docs  not 
belong  to  any  family  of  Neuroptera  represented  among  living 
forms.  It  agrees  more  closely  with  the  family  HemeristinOj  which 
I  founded  upon  a  fossil  insect  discovered  in  Illinois,  than  it  does 
with  any  other;  but  is  quite  distinct  from  that,  both  in  the  mode 
of  division  of  the  nervurcs  and  in  the  peculiar  cross-veining. 
The  fragment  which  Mr  Ilartt  discovered  is  very  imperfect;  but, 
fortunately,  preserves  the  most  important  parts  of  the  wing.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  was  a  lower  wing.  The  insect  probably 
measured  3^  inches  in  expanse  of  wing.'' 

Fig.  1S4. — Zenoneura  antiquomm^  Scndder. 


''  Although  in  this  fragment  we  see  only  the  basal  half  or  third  of 
a  wing,  the  peculiar  mode  of  venation  shows  that  the  insect  cannot 
belong  to  any  known  family  of  Neuroptera^  living  or  fossil ;  yei  it  is 
evidently  a  Neuropterous  insect    In  addition  to  its  other  peculiaritieSi 
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there  is  one  of  striking  importance,  viz.  : — the  development  of 
veinlets  at  the  base  of  the  wing,  forming  portions  of  concentric 
rings.  I  have  endeavoured  in  vain  to  explain  these  away  as  some- 
thing foreign  to  the  wings,  accidentally  introduced  upon  the  stone, 
and  I  know  of  nothing  to  which  it  can  be  compared  but  to  the 
stridulating  organ  of  some  male  Orthoptera  I  It  is  difficult  to  tell 
whether  the  fmgment  belongs  to  an  upper  or  an  under  wing.  Its 
expanse  of  wings  was  probably  from  2  to  2  J  inches." 

Useful  Minerals  of  the  Devonian, 

In  Nova  Scotia  the  only  important  mineral  deposit  known  to  be 
contained  in  the  rocks  of  this  system  is  the  iron  ore  of  Nictaux  and 
Moose  River.  This  is  a  conformable  bed,  at  Nictaux  about  six  feet 
in  thickness,  and  quite  accessible,  as  it  crops  out  at  the  surface  without 
any  cover.  The  outcrop  of  the  bed  appears  at  several  places  in  Nic- 
taux, and  also  at  Moose  River,  where  the  thickness  appears  to  be  less 
than  at  the  former  place.  At  Nictaux  the  ore  is  a  peroxide  of  iron, 
laminated  in  structure,  and  full  of  fossil  shells.  At  Moose  River  it  is 
in  the  state  of  magnetic  iron,  but  retains  its  characters  in  other 
respects.  A  specimen  in  my  collection  from  Nictaux  contains  55*3 
per  cent,  of  iron.  This  ore  is  thus  of  great  value,  but  is  not  at  present 
worked.  Its  distance  from  the  coal-fields,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  smelting  with  charcoal,  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its 
commercial  application. 

In  New  Brunswick  several  important  mineral  deposits  have  been 
recognised  in  the  Devonian  of  the  south  coast.  The  following  account 
of  them  is  from  Bailey's  Report.  More  full  details  as  to  one  of  these 
deposits,  the  Vernon  Copper  Mine,  are  contained  in  Professor  Hind's 
Preliminary  Report. 

^^  Iron  Ores. — The  principal  locality  for  this  metal  is  the  dis- 
trict in  the  vicinity  of  West  Beach  and  Black  River,  where  several 
large  beds  of  hematite  occur.  As  they  are  well  known,  and  were 
described  in  a  previous  Report,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  further 
allusion  to  their  character,  than  to  say  that  one  portion  of  the  ore 
occurs  in  a  coarse  reddish-gray  conglomerate,  the  other,  two  or  three 
miles  to  the  eastward,  in  beds  of  trappean  and  micaceous  slates. 
These  rocks  have  been  shown  by  Mr  Matthew  clearly  to  form  a 
portion  of  the  Cordaite  shales  in  the  Devonian  series. 

'*  Besides  the  ore-beds  alluded  to,  iron  is  abundant  in  seams  and 
veins  through  most  of  the  rocks  occurring  in  this  district,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  further  search  would  reveal  the  latter  in  available 
quantities. 
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"The  only  remaining  district  likely  to  be  productive  of  this  metal 
is  the  peninsala  of  Pisarinco.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  resem- 
blance between  the  latter  and  the  beds  of  Bcveridge  Cove,  and  stated 
that  specular  iron  is  not  uncommon  in  its  southern  portion.  Were 
the  metal  in  greater  demand,  its  presence  in  this  region  might  be 
looked  for  with  very  good  prospect  of  success.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  district  lying  to  the  west  of  Musquash  Harbour,  and  thence  towards 
the  Basin  of  Leprcau. 

"  Copper  Ores. — The  most  important  and  well-known  localities  of 
copper,  appertaining  to  this  series,  are  the  mines  occurring  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  St  John,  and  western  portion  of  Albert,  counties. 
In  the  district  alluded  to,  between  Martinis  Head  and  the  settlement 
of  Great  Salmon  River,  no  less  than  four  distinct  attempts  have  been 
made  to  carry  on  operations,  with  varying  success.  Tliese  constitute 
respectively  the  Vernon,  Alma,  Gordon,  and  Williams  Mines.  The 
three  latter  were  visited  by  myself  in  the  summer  of  1863,  and  de- 
scribed in  my  Report  of  that  year ;  the  former,  though  also  alluded  to 
in  the  same  Report,  was  not  visited  until  the  past  season.  It  may 
therefore  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  a  few  observations,  made  by  Mr 
Matthew  and  myself,  upon  its  present  condition. 

"  The  Vernon  Copper  Mines  are  situated  upon  the  Bay  Shore,  about 
three  miles  eastward  of  Martin's  Head,  and  about  two  from  the  mouth 
of  Goose  Creek.  The  rocks  in  which  operations  have  been  begun  are 
metamorphic  beds  of  the  Bay  Shore  belt,  which  here  rise  abruptly 
from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  a  height  varying  from  six  to  eight  hun- 
dred feet.  Their  character  has  already  been  described.  They  consist 
of  dull  purple  and  gray  micaceous  slates,  conglomerates,  and  grits, 
much  injected  with  igneous  matter,  and  holding  veins  of  quartz,  calc- 
spar  and  chlorite.  They  are  in  every  way  identical  with  the  rocks 
of  Martin's  Head  and  the  region  to  tlie  westward,  belonging,  with  the 
latter,  to  the  Cordaite  division  of  the  Little  River  group,  a  formation 
referable  to  the  Upper  Devonian  age. 

"  Since  the  date  of  my  last  Report,  operations  of  a  vigorous  char- 
acter have  been  begun,  and  a  force  of  about  forty  men  is  now  constantly 
employed.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  three  adits  had  been  driven  near 
the  base  of  the  hill,  and  preparations  were  in  progress  for  systematic 
labour.  Owing,  however,  to  the  abrupt  character  of  the  shore,  the 
want  of  a  suitable  harbour,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  supplies 
through  the  unsettled  district  above,  active  operations  had  been  greatly 
retarded.  A  road  is  now  being  opened  to  connect  the  mines  with 
the  Shepody  Road,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Company 
to  erect  a  breakwater,  whereby  the  obstacles  at  present  existing  may 
be  greatly  diminished. 
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^'  The  rocks  of  the  Alma,  Williams,  and  Gordon  Mines,  are  in  eyery 
way  similar  to  those  of  the  Vernon,  and,  for  this  reason,  do  not  require 
further  notice.  All  mining  operations  at  these  localities  have  been 
for  the  present  discontinued. 

^'  In  addition  to  the  places  above  described,  the  following  are  locali- 
ties appertaining  to  the  Cordaite  shales,  in  which  the  presence  of  ores 
of  copper  has  been  ascertained : — 

"  (a.)  The  shores  of  the  Great  Salmon  River,  Albert  County, 
probably  a  continuation  of  the  lodes  at  the  Alma  and  Gordon  Mines. 
Ore — Copper  glance. 

"(6.)  On  the  Farm  of  Andrew  M'Farlane,  three  miles  back  of 
Salmon  River,  Albert,  and  on  the  road  to  New  Ireland.  Ore — ^Peacock 
copper  and  yellow  sulphuret,  in  dark  slaty  grits.  No  explorations 
have  been  made. 

"(c.)  Near  entrance  of  Little  Salmon  River,  St  John  County.* 
A  small  quantity  of  copper  associated  with  much  iron  pyrites,  occur- 
ring in  slate. 

''  {d,)  M'Lachland's  Farm.*  Indications  somewhat  more  promising 
than  at  the  last  named  locality. 

*'  (e.)  Near  Martin's  Head,  at  foot  of  the  hills,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  marsh  connecting  the  headland  with  the  shore.  Ore — ^Erubescite 
(or  Peacock  ore).  The  specimens  seen  were  of  a  very  rich  character. 
No  attempt  had  been  made,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  deposit,  but  the  locality  is  a  promising  one,  and  deserves 
further  exploration.  The  facilities  for  the  successful  carrying  on 
of  mining  operations  are  very  superior  to  those  of  the  Vernon  Mine, 
the  land  being  lower,  and  the  shore  protected  by  the  promontory  of 
Martin's  Head.  Indications  of  copper  have  also  been  observed  upon 
the  Head  itself. 

"(/.)  Shepody  Mountain.  Near  the  Manganese  Mine  of  Mr 
Steadman,  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  in  greenish  chloritic  slate,  to  a  depth 
of  50  feet  in  search  of  copper,  which  is  said  to  occur  in  veins  of 
quartz.  The  locality  was  examined  by  Mr  Hartt,  but  no  indications 
of  that  metal  were  observed.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  native 
copper  occurs  in  quartz  veins  in  the  conglomerates  of  the  Manganese 
Mine. 

"  (^.)  Black  River  Settlement,  on  the  mountain  road  from  Loch 
Lomond.  Ore — Copper  pyrites  and  the  green  carbonate,  in  hard 
clay  slate.* 

"  (A.)  Pisarinco.  Yellow  sulphuret  of  copper  has  been  found  in  the 
altered  slates  and  grits  of  this  peninsula,  but  not  in  profitable  quantities. 

*  Obsenred  by  Mr  M«tthew. 
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"  At  all  the  above  named  localities,  the  rocks  are  certainly  members 
of  the  upper  division  of  the  Little  River  group.  In  those  which  follow, 
the  beds  are  probably  portions  of  the  same  series,  but,  as  expressed  in 
the  remarks  on  the  characters  of  this  group,  their  position  has  not  been 
ascertained  with  absolute  certainty. 

"  (i.)  Blackwood  Block,  Albert  County.  I  am  informed  by  Mr 
Matthew,  that  in  this  district,  and  near  the  lake  which  forms  the 
source  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Salmon  River,  copper  has  recently 
been  found  by  Mr  G.  F.  Keans  of  St  John. 

"  The  latter  gentleman  observed  some  veins,  and  numerous  boulders 
of  quartz  on  the  hillsides  about  the  lake,  as  well  as  felspar,  mica  (silvery 
grrfy  and  black),  hornblende,  actinolite,  and  chlorite.  The  copper 
was  observed  in  a  ledge  of  hard  gray  metamorphic  slate,  oh  the  north 
side  of  the  lake,  filling  seams  in  the  rock,  and  is  a  green  carbonate, 
not  the  original  ore.  The  accompanying  rocks  are  described  as  paler 
and  coarser  slates,  some  of  the  latter  having  an  ash-like  aspect  (vol- 
canic ?),  and  reddish  felsite.  All  of  these  rocks  are  similar  to  those 
occurring  in  the  Cordaite  shales,  or  cupriferous  band  of  the  coast. 
Both  of  the  above  named  gentlemen,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the 
facts  of  its  occurrence,  regard  the  locality  as  a  promising  one,  and 
deserving  of  further  examination. 

"  This  locality  is  not  very  distant  from  the  point  at  which  particles 
of  drift  gold  were  observed  by  myself  and  others  in  the  summer  of 
1863.  The  occurrence  of  the  latter  is  curious,  and  difficult  of  ex- 
planation. It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  this  metal  should  have 
come  from  beds  of  Devonian  age,  such  as  those  of  the  neighbourhood 
appear  to  be.  Neither  are  there  any  rocks  of  a  greater  age  in  this 
portion  of  the  province,  unless  we  suppose  the  re-appearance  of  the  St 
John  slates,  or  some  portion  of  the  Coldbrook  and  Portland  groups. 
As  to  the  former,  as  far  as  observed  to  the  eastward,  no  approaching 
alteration,  such  as  is  usually  found  in  gold-bearing  series,  was  ob- 
served, and  eastward  of  King's  County  the  group  itself  appears  to  be 
entirely  wanting.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Portland  group,  but  it  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  beds  of  the  Coldbrook  may  be  represented  in 
this  district,  and  to  them  we  must  provisionally  look  for  the  origin  of 
this  metal.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Dr  Hayes  of 
Boston  has,  by  analysis,  ascertained  the  presence  of  gold  in  the  rocks 
of  the  Vernon  Mine,  also  a  part  of  the  series  of  which  the  locality  at 
Blackwood  is  supposed  to  form  a  member. 

"  (^^)  Beech  Hill,  Westmoreland.  On  the  south-eastern  side  of  the 
Memramcook  River,  in  the  parish  of  Dorchester,  and  about  three  miles 
from  Charters'  Inn,  occurs  a  very  singular  metalliferous  locality,  but 
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recently  discovered,  and  which  opens  a  new  field  of  investigation  in  a 
district  heretofore  supposed  to  be  destitute  of  metal-bearing  rocks. 

''  The  precise  locality  where  this  discovery  was  made,  is  on.  the  land 
of  Joseph  Landry,  constituting  a  portion  of  the  settlement  known  in 
the  vicinity  as  Beech  Hill.  The  land  has  been  leased  from  its  owners 
by  Mr  Alex*  Wright  of  Salisbury,  with  whom  I  paid  a  visit  to  the 
spot  during  the  past  season. 

'^  In  examining  the  district  where  the  ore  occurs,  I  found  that  the 
land  immediately  surrounding  the  lode  is  everywhere  covered  with 
rocks  of  Carboniferous  age,  over  the  surface  of  which  are  scattered 
innumerable  boulders  of  highly  crystalline  quartz.  The  beds  from 
which  the  latter  have  been  derived  are  not  directly  visible,  but  dear 
the  point  where  they  are  most  abundant,  a  pit  has  been  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  about  five  feet,  exposing  a  distinct  quartz  lode  of  from  four 
to  five  feet  in  thickness.  This  lode  has  a  course  about  N.  22**  W.,  a 
nearly  perpendicular  dip,  and  is  bounded  by  regular  walls.  Only 
one  of  the  latter  was  distinctly  visible,  and  consisted  of  buff-coloured 
and  reddish  altered  grit  or  breccia.  Covering  the  latter,  as  well  as  a 
portion  of  the  lode,  are  an  ochreous  clayey  conglomerate,  then  a 
reddish  slaty  clay,  and,  finally,  over  all  some  two  or  three  feet  of  soil. 
These  uppermost  deposits  have  a  decidedly  Carboniferous  look,  and 
are  destitute  of  metallic  indications. 

"  The  ore,  which  is  confined  to  the  quartz  lode,  is  the  gray  sulphuret, 
and  is  scattered  through  the  rock  in  veins  and  spots,  while,  by  altera- 
tion, it  has  given  a  green  tinge  to  much  of  the  associated  gangue.  A 
portion  of  the  quartz  is  distinctly,  and  at  times  finely,  amethystine 
(indicating  the  presence  of  manganese).  Barytes  is  also  found  in  the 
lode,  and  specimens  from  the  neighbourhood  contain  a  green  variety 
of  fluor.     There  seemed  to  be  an  entire  absence  of  calcareous  matter. 

"  Hoping  that  some  exposures  might  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
by  which  the  age  of  the  deposit  could  be  ascertained,  I  made  a  careful 
search,  but  found  no  beds  in  situ,  with  the  exception  of  Carboniferous 
sandstones,  shales,  and  conglomerates,  the  former  holding  characteristic 
plants.  Boulders,  however,  were  common,  and  evidently  derived  from 
a  metamorphic  series,  such  as  gneiss,  syenite,  mica  schist,  green  and 
ashy  slates. 

"  This  locality  is  certainly  an  interesting  one,  and  worthy  of  further 
exploration.  It  would  seem  to  imply  an  easterly  prolongation  of  the 
metalliferous  coast  belt,  as  well  as  a  great  thinning  out  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous beds  by  denudation.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  similar  exposures, 
from  which  the  boulders  have  been  derived,  may  be  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood." 
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THE  DEVONIAN  FEUIOD— Continued. 
FLORA   OF   THE   DEVONIAN. 

The  state  of  our  knowledge  of  this  subject  at  the  time  when  th« 
writer  commenced  his  labours  upon  it,  may  be  learned  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  his  paper  of  1861,  already  referred  to : — 

'*  The  known  flora  of  the  rocks  older  than  the  Carboniferous  system 
has  until  recently  been  very  scanty,  and  is  still  not  very  extensive. 
In  Goeppert's  recent  memoir  on  the  flora  of  the  Silurian,  Devoniaiii 
and  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks,*  he  enumerates  twenty  species  as 
Silurian,  but  these  are  all  admitted  to  be  Algse,  and  several  of  them 
are  remains  claimed  by  the  zoologists  as  zoophytes,  or  trails  of  worms 
and  mollusks.  In  the  Lower  Devonian,  he  knows  but  six  species, 
five  of  which  are  Algse,  and  the  remaining  one  a  SigiUaria.  In  the 
Middle  Devonian  he  gives  but  one  species,  a  land  plant  of  the  genus 
Sagenarta.  In  the  Upper  Devonian  the  number  rises  to  fifty-seven, 
of  which  all  but  seven  are  terrestrial  plants,  representing  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  genera  occurring  in  the  succeeding  Carboniferous  system. 

'*  Goeppert  does  not  include  in  his  enumeration  the  plants  from  the 
Devonian  of  Gasp6,  described  by  the  author  in  1859,-1-  having  seen 
only  an  abstract  of  the  paper  at  the  time  of  writing  his  memoir,  nor 
does  he  appear  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  plants  of  this  age 
described  by  Lesquereux  in  Rogers'  Pennsylvania.  These  might 
have  added  ten  or  twelve  species  to  his  list,  some  of  them  probably 
from  the  Lower  Devonian.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  certain 
specimens  found  in  the  Upper  Ludlow  of  England,^  appear  to  prove 
the  presence  of  Lepidodendron  in  that  formation;  and  that,  in  the 
paper  above  referred  to,  I  have  noticed  specimens  from  the  GaspS 
limestone  which  seem  to  me  to  indicate  the  occurrence  of  Pnlophyton 
and  NoeggercUMa  or  Cardaites  in  the  Upper  Silurian  of  Canada. 

•  Jena,  1860. 

t  Jonnul  of  Geological  Socaetj  of  London,  also  Canadian  NatnraliaL 
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**  It  thus  appears  that,  according  to  our  present  knowledge,  the  plant 
life  of  the  land,  so  rich  in  the  Coal  formation,  dies  away  rapidly  in  the 
Devonian,  and  only  a  few  fragments  attest  its  existence  in  the  Upper 
Silurian.  Great  interest  thus  attaches  to  these  oldest  remains  of  land 
plants;  and  fragmentary  though  they  are,  and  often  ohscure,  they 
merit  careful  attention  on  the  part  of  the  geologist  and  botanist 

'*  No  locality  hitherto  explored  appears  more  favourable  to  the  study 
of  this  ancient  vegetation  than  those  parts  of  Eastern  America  to 
which  this  paper  relates.  The  Gaspe  sandstones  have  already  afforded 
six  Devonian  species,  some  of  them  of  great  interest,  and  in  a  remark- 
ably perfect  state  of  preservation ;  and  &om  beds  of  similar  age  in 
New  Brunswick  and  Maine,  I  am  now  prepared  to  describe  at  least 
ten  species,  most  of  them  new.  This  already  raises  the  species  found 
in  the  band  of  Devonian  rocks,  extending  through  the  north-eastern 
States  of  the  Union,  and  the  eastern  part  of  British  America,  to  one- 
third  of  the  number  found  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and  the 
character  of  the  containing  rocks,  the  number  of  nondescript  fragments, 
and  the  small  amount  of  exploration  hitherto  made,  justify  the  hope 
that  a  much  larger  number  may  yet  be  discovered.^' 

In  the  paper  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken,  the  total  number 
of  American  Devonian  species  was  raised  to  twenty-one,  of  which 
seven  were  from  St  John.  Subsequently  the  much  larger  collections 
obtained  at  this  place,  farther  collections  by  the  writer  at  Perry,  and 
specimens  kindly  placed  at  his  disposal  by  Professor  Hall  of  Albany  and 
Sir  William  Logan,  have  raised  the  known  species  to  eighty-two ;  and 
have  thus  placed  Eastern  America,  in  the  matter  of  pre-carboniferous 
land  plants,  in  advance  of  Europe.  To  these  I  am  now  able  to  add 
eleven  species  recently  obtained  by  Mr  Ilartt,  and  not  before  published, 
making  the  whole  number  ninety-three,  of  which  fifty  have  been  found 
in  the  St  John  beds. 

The  general  character  of  the  Devonian  flora,  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  may  be  thus  stated : — 

1.  In  its  general  character  the  Devonian  flora  resembles  that  of  the 
Carboniferous  period,  in  the  prevalence  of  Gymnosperms  and  Crypto- 
gams ;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  generic  types  of  the  two  periods 
are  the  same.  Of  thirty-two  genera  to  which  the  species  described  in 
this  paper  belong,  only  six  can  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  the  De- 
vonian period.  Some  genera  are,  however,  relatively  much  better 
represented  in  the  Devonian  than  in  the  Carboniferous  deposits,  and 
several  Carboniferous  genera  are  wanting  in  the  Devonian. 

2.  Some  species  which  appear  early  in  the  Devonian  period  continue 
to  its  close  without  entering  the  Carboniferous ;  and  the  great  majority 
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of  the  species,  even  of  the  Upper  Devonian,  do  not  reappear  in  the 
Carboniferous  period ;  but  a  few  species  extend  from  the  Upper  De- 
vonian into  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  and  thus  establish  a  real  passage 
from  the  earlier  to  the  latter  flora.  The  connexion  thus  established 
between  the  Upper  Devonian  and  the  Lower  Carboniferous  is  much 
less  intimate  than  that  which  subsists  between  the  latter  and  the  true 
Coal  measures.  Another  way  of  stating  this  is,  that  there  is  a  con- 
stant gain  in  number  of  genera  and  species  from  the  Lower  to  the 
Upper  Devonian,  but  that  at  the  close  of  the  Devonian  many  species 
and  some  genera  disappear.  In  the  Lower  Carboniferous  the  flora  is 
again  poor,  though  retaining  some  of  the  Devonian  species ;  and  it 
goes  on  increasing  up  to  the  period  of  the  Middle  Coal  measures,  and 
this  by  the  addition  of  species  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  Devonian 
period. 

3.  A  large  part  of  the  difference  between  the  Devonian  and  Car- 
boniferous floras  is  probably  related  to  different  geographical  condi- 
tions. The  wide  swampy  flats  of  the  Coal  period  do  not  seem  to  have 
existed  in  the  Devonian  era.  The  land  was  probably  less  extensive 
and  more  of  an  upland  character.  On  the  other  hand,  moreover,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that,  when  in  the  Middle  Devonian  we  find  beds 
similar  to  the  underclays  of  the  Coal  measures,  they  are  filled,  not 
with  Sttgmana,  but  with  rhizomes  of  Pstlophyton ;  and  it  is  only  in 
the  Upper  Devonian  that  we  find  such  stations  occupied,  as  in  the 
Coal  measures,  by  Sigillaria  and  Calamttes. 

4.  Though  the  area  to  which  this  paper  relates  is  probably  equal 
to  any  other  in  the  world  in  the  richness  of  its  Devonian  flora,  still  it 
is  apparent  that  the  conditions  were  less  favourable  to  the  preservation 
of  plants  than  those  of  the  Coal  period.  The  facts  that  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  plants  occur  in  marine  beds,  and  that  so  many  stipes 
of  ferns  occur  in  deposits  that  have  aflbrded  no  perfect  fronds,  show 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  Devonian  flora  is  relatively  far  less  com- 
plete than  our  knowledge  of  that  of  the  Coal  formation. 

5.  The  Devonian  flora  was  not  of  lower  grade  than  that  of  the  Coal 
period.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  little  that  we  know  of  it,  we  find 
more  points  of  resemblance  to  the  floras  of  the  Mesozoic  period,  and 
of  modem  tropical  and  austral  islands,  than  in  that  of  the  true  Coal 
formation.  We  may  infer  from  this,  in  connexion  with  the  preceding 
general  statement,  that  in  the  progress  of  discovery  very  large  and 
interesting  additions  will  be  made  to  our  knowledge  of  this  flora,  and 
that  we  may  possibly  also  learn  much  more  of  the  land  fauna  contem- 
poraneous with  it. 

6.  The  fades  of  the  Devonian  flora  in  America  is  very  similar  tQ 
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that  of  the  same  period  in  Europe,  yet  the  nomher  of  identical  species 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  great  as  in  the  coal-fields  of  the  two  continents. 
This  may  be  connected  with  the  different  geographical  conditions  in 
these  two  periods ;  but  the  facts  are  not  yet  sufficiently  numerous  to 
prove  this. 

7.  The  above  general  conclusions  are  not  materially  different  from 
those  arrived  at  by  Goeppert,  Unger,  and  Brongniart,  from  a  con« 
sideration  of  the  Devonian  flora  of  Europe. 

The  following  list  includes  all  the  species  of  the  St  John  beds 
known  up  to  the  present  time,  the  most  important  of  which  I  shall 
endeavour  to  illustrate  by  short  descriptions  and  figures : — 


Asterophyl 
ladfol 


Dadoxylon  Onangondianam,  Dawton, 
Sif^iUaria  palpebra,  Dn. 
Stigmaria  ficoides  (var.),  Bnmgn, 
CSauimites  transitionis,  Ooeppert. 

cannsformis,  Brongn. 
rllites  acicnlaris,  Dn, 

ladfolia,  Dru 

scntisera,  Dn, 

longpSolia,  Brongn* 

purvula,  Dn. 

uuca,  gp.  nov. 

Annolaria  acnminata,  Dn. 
Bphenophyllnm  antiquanif  Dn. 
Pmnnlaria  dispalans,  Dn. 
Lepidodendron  Gaspiananif  Dn. 
Lycopodites  Matthewi,  Dn, 
PsUophyton  eleganSf  Dn. 

fflabrum,  Dn. 

Cordaites  Robbiif  Dn. 

angastifolia,  Dn. 

Cyclopteris  Jacksonif  Dii. 

obtusa,  Ooeppert. 

yaria,  Dn. 

valida,  Dn. 

Bockshiana,  Ooeppert. 

Neoropteris  Dawsoni,  barU. 


Nenropteris  polymorpha,  Dn. 

sp.  nov. 

probably  two  other  sp. 

Sphenopteris  Hoeninghaasi,  Brongn, 

marg^inata,  Dii. 

Harttiif  jDn. 

Hitchcockiana,  Dn. 

pUosa,  sp.  nov. 

Hymenophyllites  G«TBdorffii,  Ooeppert, 

obtasuobiiB,  OoepperL 

cartilobus,  Dn. 

sabfoTcatiui,  sp.  nov. 

Pecopteris  ( Alethopteris)  decorrens,  Dn. 

( )  ingens,  Dn. 

( )  obscura  (?),  Ije$quereux, 

preciosa,  HartL 

Perlevi,  Harit. 

serrulata,  Harti. 

Trichomanites,  sp. 
Cardiocarpum  comatom,  Dn, 

obliquum,  Dn. 

Crampiif  JJarti. 

Uaileyif  sp.  nov. 

Triffonocarpum  racemosnm,  Dn, 
AnmoliUies  Devonicns,  sp.  nov. 


{Conifer  CB,) 

Dadoxylon  Oiuzngondianum,* — Dn,  Trunks  of  this  fine  coniferous 
tree  are  frequent  in  the  St  John  sandstones.  They  retain  their  structure 
in  great  perfection,  especially  in  silicified  specimens.  Some  of  the  trunks 
have  been  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  They  show  traces  of  growth- 
rings  on  their  weathered  ends,  and  when  perfect,  are  traversed  by  the 
transversely  wrinkled  pith-cylinders,  formerly  known  as  StembergicR. 
Under  the  microscope  the  wood-cells  are  seen  to  be  of  remarkable 

*  I  have  named  this  species  after  the  ancient  Indian  designation  of  the  8t  John 
River,  Ovangonda.  I  nse  the  generic  term  Dadoxjlon  as  probably  best  known  to 
English  geologists;  but  I  sympathise  with  Ooeppert  in  his  preference  of  the  generic 
term  Arauearttei  for  such  trees. 
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size,  being  full}'  one-third  larger  in  their  diameter  than  those  of  Pt'nua 
strobus  or  Araucaria  Cunninghami,  and  also  much  larger  than  those  of 

Fig.  IBS. — Dadoxi^on  OwmgoruUiomm. 
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the  ordinary  coniferous  trees  of  the  Coal  meaBures.  They  are  beauti- 
fully marked  with  cnntiguoua  hexagonal  areolea,  in  which  are  inscribed 
oval  slits  or  pores,  placed  diagonally.  The  medullary  rays  are  targe 
and  frequent,  but  their  cells,  unlike  the  wood-cells  {prosenehyma)^  are 
more  small  and  delicate  than  those  of  the  trees  just  mentioned.  Th« 
pith  when  perfectly  preserved  presents  a  continuous  cylinder  of  cellular 
tissue,  wrinkled  longitudinally  without,  and  transversely  within,  and 
giving  forth  internally  delicate  transverse  partitions,  which  coalesce 
teward  the  centre,  leaving  there  a  series  of  lenticular  spaces,  a 
peculiarity  which  I  have  not  heretofore  observed  in  these  Stem- 
bergia  pith  cylinders.  It  is  interesting  to  find  in  a  Devonian  conifer 
tlie  same  structure  of  pith  characteristic  of  some  of  its  allies  in  the 
Coal  formation,  where,  however,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,"  such 
structures  occur  in  Sigillaria  as  well ;  and  since  Corda  has  ascertained 
a  similar  structure  in  Lojnalofloyos,  a  plant  allied  to  Ulodendron,  it 
would  appear  that  the  Stembergise  may  have  belonged  to  pluits  of 
very  dissimilar  oi^anization. 

*  P>p«r  on  Cotl  Straetaret.    Jounud  oT  Gml.  800. 
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In  my  specimen  the  pith  is  only  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  wood  is  attached  to  it ;  but  Mr  Matthew  has  a 
specimen  of  a  trunk  ten  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  pith  one  inch  in 
thickness,  and  another  11^  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  pith  2^  inches. 
Both  had  the  appearance  of  decayed  trunks,  so  that  their  original  size 
may  have  been  considerably  greater. 

Mr  Matthew  states  in  reference  to  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  this 
interesting  species,  that  the  wood  is  always  in  the  state  of  anthracite 
or  graphite,  or  mineralized  by  iron  pyrites,  calc  spar  or  cdlica.  The 
pith  is  usually  calcified,  but  in  pyritized  trunks  it  often  appears  as  a 
sandstone  cast  with  the  external  wrinkles  of  Stembergia.  The  pith 
is  often  eccentric,  and  specimens  occur  with  two  or  three  centres ;  but 
these  either  consist  of  several  trunks  in  juxtaposition,  or  are  branching 
stems.  The  annual  layers  vary  from  one-eighth  to  one-thirtieth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  adjoining  layers  sometimes  vary  from  one-tenth 
to  one-twentieth  of  an  inch. 

The  trunks  of  this  species  appear  to  have  had  a  strong  tendency  to 
split  in  decay  along  the  medullary  rays,  and  in  consequence  the  cross 
section  often  presents  a  radiating  structure  of  alternating  black  lines 
representing  the  wedges  of  wood,  and  white  rays  of  calc  spar.  The 
heart  wood  seems  to  have  had  its  cell  walls  much  thickened,  and  in 
consequence  to  have  been  more  durable  than  that  nearer  the  surface. 
They  appear  to  have  been  drift  trees,  and  to  have  been  much  worn  and 
abraded  before  they  were  embedded  in  sediment. 

{StgittaricB.) 

Sigillaria  palpebra,  Dn.  Ribs  narrow,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  width.  Leaf-scars  transversely  acuminate,  small.  My  only  speci- 
men is  a  small  fragment,  showing  three  or  four  ribs,  and  with  only 
a  few  of  the  scars  preserved.  The  most  perfect  leaf-scars  are  shaped 
much  like  a  half-closed  eye ;  but  the  specimen  is  only  a  cast,  and  very 
imperfect.     Locality,  St  John. 

Stigmaria  ficoides  (variety),  Brongniart.  Large  roots  of  Stigmarioj 
in  some  instances  with  rootlets  attached,  occur,  though  rarely,  in  the 
sandstone  or  arenaceous  shale  near  St  John— only  two  or  three  speci- 
mens having  been  found.  They  are  not  distinguishable  from  some 
varieties  of  the  Stigmaria  ficoides  of  the  Coal  measures. 

{Calamites.') 

Calamites  tramitionisy  Goeppert.  "  Canad.  Nat.,"  vol.  vi.  p.  1 68 
(Fig.  186).  This  species,  so  characteristic,  according  to  Goeppert,  of 
the  Upper  Devonian  and  Lower  Carboniferous  series  in  Europe,  is  abun- 
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dant  at  St  John,  both  in  tlie  sandstone  containing  coniferoua  trees,  and 
the  shales  which  afford  Feras,  Cordailea,  etc.  Some  of  the  beds  of 
the  latter  are  filled  with  flattened  stems.  This  was  one  of  the  first 
fossils  ivGognised  in  the  St  John  rocks,  specimens  having  bean  shown 
to  ma  in  1857  by  the  late  Professor  Kobb.* 

Fig.  186.— Catumilei  trantUiimit. 


Calamites  eannajbrmu,  Brongniart.  This  species,  presenting  the 
characters  which  it  exhibits  in  the  Coal  measures,  occurs  in  the  ledges 
west  of  Carlton,  associated  with  the  last  speciea,  but  in  much  less 
abundance.  It  is  a  widely  distributed  species,  but  has  not,  I  believe, 
been  found  previously  in  rocks  older  than  the  Lower  Carboniferous. 

{AsterophyUttea,  etc.'} 

AtterophyViteaadeuktriSf'Dn.  (Fig.  194,  Hand  H*).    Stems  slender, 

striated,  thickened  at  the  nodes,  leafy.    Leaves  one-nerved,  linear, 
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slightly  arcuate,  ten  to  fiflteen  in  a  whorl,  longer  than  the  intemodes. 
Length  of  leaves  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  This  plant 
is  abundant  in  some  layers  of  shale  near  St  John.  It  resembles 
A.  foliosa,  L.  and  H.,  but  the  leaves  are  longer,  less  curved,  and  more 
numerous  in  a  whorl.  Some  of  the  specimens  show  that  the  stem  was 
leafy,  as  well  as  the  branches ;  and  I  have  a  specimen,  apparently  the 
termination  of  a  main  stem,  showing  the  whorls  of  leaves  diminishing 
in  size  toward  the  apex.  My  specimen  of  this  and  the  following 
species  of  Asterophyllites  are  from  the  collections  of  Messrs  Matthew 
and  Hartt,  and  were  obtained  from  the  ledges  and  cliffs  west  of 
Carlton.  I  believe  the  small  strobiles,  one  of  which  is  seen  at  H^ 
to  be  the  fruit  of  this  species. 

Fig.  187. — AaUropkyUiUa. 

\ 

CI 


A,  ABterophyllites  latifolia.  D,   A.  UtifoUa,  larger  whorl  of  leaves. 

B,  Do.  apex  of  Btem  (?)  fniit.  D^  Leaf. 

C  and  Q^,  Asterophyllites  ecutigera. 

Asterophyllites  latifolia^  Dn.  (Fig.  187,  A,  B,  D).  Stem  somewhat 
slender,  with  enlarged  nodes.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  about  thirteen 
in  a  whorl,  one-nerved,  longer  than  the  intemodes.  Length  of  leaves 
varying  from  one- fourth  of  an  inch,  near  the  ends  of  branches,  to  an 
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inch  or  more.  This  species  abounds  in  the  same  locality  with  the 
preceding,  and  is  often  very  perfectly  preserved.  It  has  some  re- 
semblance to  A.  galioides,  L.  and  H.,  and  to  A.fertiliSj  Sternberg ;  but 
it  differs  from  the  former  in  the  number  and  form  of  the  leaves,  and 
from  the  latter  in  the  acuteness  of  their  points.  The  fruit  or  growing 
extremity  of  the  stem  is  represented  at  (B). 

Asteropk^llites  {?)  scuttgera,  Dn.  (Fig.  187,  C.)  Stems  simple, 
elongated,  attaining  a  diameter  of  half  an  inch,  obscurely  striated ; 
bearing  on  the  nodes  whorls  of  round  or  oval  scales,  or  flattened  nut- 

m 

lets,  which  at  the  ends  of  the  stems  are  crowded  into  a  sort  of  spike, 
while  on  other  parts  of  the  stems  the  nodes  are  sometimes  an  inch 
apart.  This  is  a  plant  of  uncertain  nature,  which  I  place  only  con- 
jecturally  in  this  genus.  The  stems,  which  are  very  long,  may  have 
been  horizontal  or  immersed,  and  the  apparent  scales  may  either  have 
constituted  a  sort  of  sheath,  as  in  A.  coronata,  Unger,  or  may  have 
been  seeds  or  nutlets  flattened  like  the  rest  of  the  plant.  Near  some 
of  the  specimens  are  fragments  of  linear  leaves,  which  may  have 
belonged  to  this  plant,  though  I  have  not  found  them  attached. 
When  flattened  obliquely,  the  stems  appear  as  rows  of  circular  marks, 
which  represent  the  harder  tissue  of  the  nodes,  and  have  a  very 
singular  appearance.  This  plant,  though  found  with  the  preceding, 
does  not  occur  in  the  layers  which  contain  the  other  plants ;  and  this 
may  possibly  mark  a  difference  of  habitat. 

Asterophyllites  longifolia,  Brongniart.  In  the  shales  containing  the 
preceding  species  are  some  fragments  of  an  Aslerophyllites  with  slender 
stems,  intemodes  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  linear  leaves  two  or 
three  inches  in  length,  and  about  six  to  eight  in  a  whorl.  It  may 
belong  to  the  species  here  named ;  but  the  remains  are  not  sufliciently 
distinct  to  render  this  certain. 

AsterophyUites  parvula,  Dn.  (Fig.  188,  A).  "  Canad.  Nat.," 
vol.  vi.  p.  168,  flgs.  6  a,  6,  c.  Branchlets  slender.  Leaves  6.ye  or 
six  in  a  whorl,  subulate,  curving  upwards,  half  a  line  to  a  line  long. 
Intemodes  equal  to  the  length  of  the  leaves  or  less.  Stems  ribbed, 
with  scars  of  verticillate  branchlets  at  the  nodes.  This  diminutive 
species  was  originally  found  by  Mr  Matthew  in  the  graphitic  shale, 
associated  with  the  Dadoxylon  sandstone,  at  the  southern  part  of  the  city 
of  St  John.  Small  fragments  of  it  have  subsequently  been  obtained 
from  the  shales  of  Carlton. 

AsterophyUites  laxa,  sp.  nov.  Stems  very  slender  and  flexuous. 
Intemodes  about  an  inch  long.  Nodes  with  about  ten  long  linear 
one-nerved  obtuse  leaves  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  This  form  was 
included  in  A,  longifoUa  in  my  former  paper,  but  additional  specimens 
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show  it  to  be  quite  dilitinct.    The  Devonian  plant-beds  of  St  Jofan 
are  relatively  richer  in  species  «nd  individuals  belonging  to  the  gwnu 

Fig.  lSe.—AsUn)figaitet,  ^Aenop^im,  and  LjeopodUa. 
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AiUrc^hjjlUtts  than  any  zone  of  the  Coal  formation  with  which  I  am 
acquunted.  The  genua  is  represented  in  the  Devonian  of  Europe, 
and  more  especially  by  the  fine  species  A.  eoronata  from  Thuringia. 

Annularia  acuminata,  Dn.  (Fig.  194,  G).  Leaves  oblong,  acu- 
minate, one-nerved,  six  to  nine  in  a  whorl,  erect  or  slightly  spreading. 
Whorls  usually  found  disconnected.  Detached  whorls  of  this  species 
occur,  though  rarely,  on  the  surfaces  of  the  shales  of  Carlton.  It 
seems  to  be  a  plant  of  the  same  type  with  A.  aphenopbylloidet,  Unger, 
which,  according  to  Lesquereux,  occurs  in  the  Coal  formation  of 
PennBylvania.  Some  specimens  show  a  few  whorls  attached  to  each 
other  by  a  very  slender  stem. 

Sphmopkyilum  anllquum,  Dn.  (Fig.  188,  B).  "Canad.  Nat," 
vol.  vi.  p.  170,  fig.  7.  Leaflets  cuneate,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide 
at  the  apex,  and  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long.  Nerves  three, 
bifurcating  equally  near  the  base,  the  divisions  terminating  at  the 
apices  of  six  obtuse,  acuminate  teeth.  About  eight  leaves  in  a  whorl. 
This  plant  was  described  from  a  few  detached  leaflets  from  the 
graphitic  shale  of  St  John,  which  preserved  their  form  and  venatioa 
in  the   most  wonderful   perfection,  though  they  were  completely 
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changed  into  films  of  shining  graphite.  I  have  since  obtained  from 
Mr  Hartt  a  specimen  found  at  Carlton,  -which,  though  the  individual 
leaflets  are  more  indistinct,  shows  their  general  arrangement  in  whorls 
of  eight  or  nine  on  a  slender  stem.  It  is  a  beautiful  symmetrical  little 
plant,  quite  distinct  from  any  of  the  species  in  the  Coal  measures. 

Pinnularia  dtspalans,  Dn.  (Fig.  194,  L).  Smooth  slender  stems, 
producing  nearly  at  right  angles  long  branchlets,  some  of  which 
produce  secondary  branchlets  in  a  pinnate  manner.  Stem  and 
branches  having  a  slender  vascular  axis.  This  plant  was  not  very 
dissimilar  from  some  common  forms  of  Carboniferous  Pinnularioe.  Its 
main  stem  must  once  have  been  cylindrical,  and  had  a  delicate  central 
axis,  now  marked  by  a  darker  line  of  graphite  in  the  flattened  speci- 
mens. The  branches  were  not  given  ofif  in  one  plane,  and  also  show 
traces  of  an  axis.  There  are  indications  that  the  stems  grew  in 
bundles  or  groups.  It  was  probably,  as  has  usually  been  supposed  in 
the  case  of  the  species  in  the  Coal  formation,  an  aquatic  root  or  sub- 
merged stem  of  an  AsterophyUites  or  some  similar  plant. 

( LycopodiacecB, ) 

Lepidodendron  Oaspianunij  Dn.  (Fig.  189,  A).  Dawson,  Quart. 
Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xv.  p.  483,  figs.  3  a-3  d.  This  species, 
originally  discovered  in  Gasp6,  and  described  in  my  paper  on  the 
plants  of  that  locality,  was  afterwards  recognised  among  the  fossils 
from  Perry,  and  more  recently  at  St  John ;  and  numerous  and  beautiful 
specimens  are  contained  in  Professor  Hall's  collections  from  New  York 
State,  where  the  species  occur  in  the  base  of  the  Catskill  group  and 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Hamilton  group.  The  varied  aspects  of  the 
species  presented  in  the  numerous  specimens  thus  submitted  to  me, 
would,  with  a  less  perfect  suite  of  examples,  afford  grounds  for  specific 
or  even  generic  distinctions.  Flattened  specimens,  covered  with  bark, 
present  contiguous,  elliptical,  slightly  elevated  areoles,  with  an  indis- 
tinct vertical  line  and  a  small  central  vascular  scar  (Fig.  189).  De- 
corticated specimens,  slightly  compressed,  show  elliptical  depressed 
areoles,  not  contiguous,  and  with  only  traces  of  the  vascular  scars 
In  more  slender  branches  the  areoles  are  often  elevated  at  one  end 
in  the  manner  of  a  KnoTria  (Fig.  189);  and  in  some  specimens 
the  areoles  are  indistinct,  and  the  vascular  scars  appear  as  circular 
spots,  giving  the  appearance  presented  by  the  plants  named  Cyclostigma 
by  Haughton.  All  these  forms  are,  however,  merely  different 
states  of  preservation  of  the  same  species.  This  plant  is  closely  allied 
to  L,  nothunif  linger,  but  differs  in  its  habit  of  growth  and  in  the  size 
of  the  areoles  relatively  to  that  of  the  branches.    The  branches  were 
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long  and  slender,  bifurcating  rarely,  and,  unless  they  were  Teiy  woody, 
must  have  been  pendent  or  decumbent.  No  large  trunks  have  been 
seen.  It  was  a  widely  distributed  and  abundant  species  in  the  Upper 
and  Middle  Devonian  periods.  The  plant  figured  by  Professor  Rogers 
in  the  "  Report  on  Pennsylvania,"  p.  829,  fig.  677,  can  scarcely  belong 
to  any  other  than  this  species  ;  and  it  is  also  figured  in  Vonuxem's 
"  Report  on  New  York,"  p.  191,  fig.  55,  and  p.  157,  fig.  38. 

Fig.  I B9.— ZepiAMfentfroii  and  FtiUfhston. 


B,  C,  PiUopliylon  Bl<iau. 


Lycopodites  ifalthewi,  Dn.  {Fig.  188,  C).  "Canad.  Nat,"  vol 
vi.  p.  171,  fig.  8.  Leaflets  one-veined,  narrowly  ovate-acii' 
tainate,  one-tenth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  somewhat 
loosely  placed  on  a  very  slender  stem,  apparently  in  a  pentasd- 
chons  manner.    This  q>ecies  was  described  from  specimens  found 
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by  Mr  Matthew  in  the  graphitic  shale  in  the  city  of  St  John.  Some- 
what larger  specimens  have  since  been  obtained  from  the  same  bed ; 
but  I  have  not  seen  the  plant  elsewhere. 

Psilophyton  princepsj  Dn.  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xv. 
p.  479,  figs.  1  a  to  1 1,  This  remarkable  plant,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  whole  Devonian  system  at  Gaspe,  filling  many 
beds  with  its  rhizomes,  in  the  manner  of  the  Stigmaria  of  the  Coal 
measures,  and  preserved  in  such  abundance  and  perfection  that 
it  is  much  better  know  to  us  in  its  form,  structure,  and  habit  of 
growth  than  any  other  plant  of  the  period,  proves,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  to  have  had  a  wide  distribution  in  space  as  well 
as  in  time.  Fragments  of  its  stems  are  distinguishable  in  the  sand- 
stones of  Perry,  and  numerous  fine  specimens  occur  among  the 
plants  from  New  York  State  committed  to  me  by  Professor  Hall.  It 
occurs  in  the  Hamilton  group  at  Schoharie,  New  York,  and  at 
Akron,  Ohio,  in  the  Chemung  group  at  Cascade  Falls,  and  in  the 
Catskill  group  at  Jefferson.  Most  of  the  specimens  are  stems, 
which  show  the  habit  of  growth  very  perfectly.  They  confirm  my 
inference  from  the  structure  of  the  Gasp^  specimens  that  the 
plant  was  woody  and  rigid,  as  they  often  do  not  lie  in  one  plane,  but 
extend  upward  and  downward  in  the  manner  of  firm  branches 
buried  in  sand.  Most  of  the  New  York  specimens  seem  to  have 
been  drifted;  but  groups  of  rhizomes,  possibly  in  situ,  occur  in 
argillaceous  sandstone  from  Fullenham,  Schoharie,  and  in  similar 
beds  at  Cazenovia  and  Cascade  Falls.  These  are  the  only  instances 
presented  by  Professor  Hall's  collections  of  root-beds  resembling  those 
of  Gaspe.  In  New  York  only  the  Upper  and  Middle  Devonian 
have  as  yet  afforded  land  plants;  but  in  Gasp6  Psilophyton princeps 
occurs  in  the  Lower  Devonian,  and  fragments  which  have  belonged 
to  it  occur  in  the  Upper  Silurian. 

Psilophyton  elegans,  Dn.  (Fig.  189,  B,  C).  Stems  slender,  pro- 
duced in  tufts  from  thin  rhizomes,  bifurcating  and  curving  at  their 
summits.  Surface  smooth,  with  very  delicate  wrinkles.  Fructi- 
fication in  groups  of  small,  broadly  oval  scales,  borne  on  the  main 
stem  below  the  points  of  bifurcation.  I  distinguish  this  species  from 
Psilophyton  princeps  by  its  smaller  size,  its  smoother  surface,  its 
growth  in  tufts,  and  the  different  form  of  its  organs  of  reproduction. 
Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  imperfect  specimens  could  not  readily 
be  distinguished  from  branchlets  of  P.  princeps.  It  was  found  by 
Mr  Matthew  in  the  shales  near  Carlton. 

Psilophyton  (?)  glabrum,  Dn.  Smooth,  flattened,  bifurcating  stems, 
two  lines  in  width,  with  a  slender  woody  axis.    These  are  objects 
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of  doubtful  nature.  They  must  have  been  stems  or  roots,  bifur- 
cating in  tbe  manner  of  PsUophyUm,  but  having  a  very  slendflr 
woody  axis.  They  may  have  been  either  roots  of  some  plant,  or 
stems  of  a  smooth  and  comparatively  succulent  species  of  PtHopl^on, 

Fig.  IW.—  CardaiUi  Soibii. 


CordaiUs  Rohbli,  Dn.  {Fig.  190).  Leaves  elongated,  lanceolate, 
sometimes  three  inches  wide  and  a  foot  in  length.  Veins  equal  and 
parallel.  Base  broad,  clasping  the  stem,  point  acuminate.  When 
this  species  was  described  in  my  paper  in  the  "  Canadian  Nataralist,"* 
only  very  imperfect  apecimona  were  in  my  possession  ;  but  numerous 
and  fine  specimens  recently  found  now  enable  me  more  perfectly 
to  cbaracteiize  the  species.     The  leaves  vary  much   in  fonn ;  «nd 

•  Ma;  IBOl,  p.  168. 
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in  their  young  state,  as  represented  in  Fig.  190  a,  were  often  of  a 
regularly  oblong  form.  They  have  numerous  equal  parallel  nervures, 
which  were  probably  fibro-vascular,  like  those  of  Ferns,  as  they 
present  precisely  the  same  appearance  as  the  nervures  of  the  plants 
of  this  family  preserved  with  them,  and  which,  in  these  beautiful 
graphitized  specimens,  are  traced  in  deeper  lines  of  graphite  than 
the  film  of  tlie  same  material  which  represents  the  intervening 
parenchyma.  In  the  best  preserved  specimens,  the  leaf  is  quite 
smooth ;  but  in  some  the  space  between  the  nervures  rises  into  little 
ridges,  so  as  to  give  a  striated  appearance.  These  different  aspects, 
however,  often  occur  on  different  portions  of  the  same  leaf.  The 
present  species  so  closely  resembles  C  horassifolia  of  the  Coal 
formation  that  it  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  it;  but  it  differs 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  leaf,  and  still  more  in  the  venation, 
the  nervures  in  the  present  species  being  perfectly  equal* 

In  the  paper  already  referred  to,  I  have  stated  at  length  my  reasons 
for  preferring,  in  the  case  of  this  plant  and  G.  horassifolia^  the  generic 
name  Cordaites,  to  Poacites,  Flabellaria,  and  Nceggerathia,  all  of 
which  have  been  applied  to  such  plants,  together  with  others  having 
no  affinity  to  them.  To  the  name  PychnophyUum^  proposed  by 
Brongniart,  this  objection  does  not  apply ;  but  Cordaites,  I  believe, 
has  priority,  and  is  due  to  the  describer  of  the  typical  species. 

I  associate  the  genus  CordcUtes  with  Lycopodiaceous  plants  with- 
out hesitation,  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  character  of  its  foliage, 
because  Corda  has  shown  that  its  stem  is  strictly  acrogenous  in 
structure,  and  of  the  same  type  with  those  of  Lomatofloyos  and 
Ulodendron — a  fact  which  excludes  it  alike  from  association  with 
Monocotyledonous  plants  and  with  Ferns.     (See  Chap.  XX.,  supra,) 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  while  the  leaves  of  Cordaites^  unlike 
those  of  Sigillaria  and  Lepidodendron^  were  not  attached  by  narrow 
bases,  but  clasping,  they  were  still,  like  those  of  nearly  all  other 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous  plants,  deciduous  and  capable  of 
disarticulation,  as  is  proved  by  the  immense  abundance  of  fallen 
leaves,  while  the  stems,  probably  remaining  attached  to  the  soil, 
arc  rare.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  these  leaves  were  rigid, 
and  long  resisted  decomposition ;  on  which  account,  no  doubt,  they 
formed  a  favourite  base  of  attachment  for  the  little  Spirorbes  which 
swarmed  both  in  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  Periods.  At  St 
John,  many  of  these  leaves  are  covered  with  these  little  shells. 

♦  The  nervures  in  C.  horassifolia  are  alternately  thick  and  thin;  but  there  is 
another  species  in  the  Upper  Coal  measures  of  Nova  Scotia  whieh  has  equal 
nervures. 

2n 
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The  leaves  of  the  present  species  are  very  kbnndant  in  the  shales 
of  the  vicinity  of  St  John,  and  indeed  are  eminently  chamctcr- 
istic  of  them ;  and  on  this  account  I  regard  the  dedication  of  it  to 
my  late  lamented  friend,  Dr  Robb,  m  specially  appropriate.     I  have 

Fig.  191.— Cjdopknt  JadtKna. 


not  recognised  this  plant  in  the  specimens  from  Gaspe  or  Perry; 
and  the  only  indication  of  it  in  the  New  York  collection  is  a  frag- 
ment of  a  leaf  from  the  Hamilton  group  of  Caxenovia,  New  YoA, 
not  sufficiently  perfect  to  render  its  identification  certain. 

Cordaitea  angmttfoUa,  Dawson.     Leaves  linear,  mnch  elongated, 
one-tenth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  broad,  with  delicate,  equal,  parallel 
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nervures.  This  species,  originally  described  from  specimens  collected 
at  Gasp6  where  it  abounds  in  the  roof  of  the  little  Devonian  coal- 
seam,  occurs  also  at  St  John,  and  in  the  Marcellus  Shale  of  New 
York;  and  it  has  also  been  found  by  Sir  W.  E.  Logan  in  the 
Upper  Silurian  of  Cape  Gasp6,  together  with  fragments  of  the 
rhizomes  of  Psilophyton.  It  usually  occurs  as  long  riband-like 
detached  leaves,  not  always'easily  distinguishable  from  the  flattened 
stems  and  roots  of  other  plants  found  in  the  same  beds.  I  have  not 
seen  the  apex  nor  the  base  of  the  leaf,  but  among  Professor  HalFs 
specimens  from  tho  Marcellus  Shale  is  one  which  appears  to  consist 
of  the  remains  of  several  leaves,  attached  to  a  short  stem,  of  which 
the  structure  and  markings  have  perished. 

Plants  closely  resembling  this  are  described  by  Unger  and  Goep- 
pert,  from  the  Devonian  of  Europe ;  but  the  characters  given  do  not 
enable  me  to  identify  any  of  them  with  the  present  species.  Such 
plants  are  placed  by  those  writers  in  tho  genus  Noeggerathtaj  which 
I  reject  for  the  reasons  above  stated. 

(FiUces,) 

Cyclopteris  Jacksoni,  Dawson  (Fig.  191).  "Canad.  Nai"  vol. 
vi.  p.  173,  fig.  9.  '*  Frond  bipinnate ;  rachis  stout  and  longitudinally 
furrowed;  pinnas  alternate;  pinules  obliquely  obovate,  imbricate, 
narrowed  at  the  base,  and  apparently  decurrent  on  the  petiole ; 
nerves  nearly  parallel,  dichotomous ;  terminal  leaflet  large,  broadly 
obovate  or  lobed."  This  species,  first  described,  in  my  paper  in  the 
"  Canadian  Naturalist,"  from  a  specimen  found  at  Perry,  occurs  also 
in  small  fragments  at  St  John,  and  large  specimens  occur  in  the  col- 
lection of  Professor  Hall  from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Montrose, 
New  York.  It  is  closely  allied  to  C  Ilibemica,  and  is  its  American 
representative.  It  would  be  placed  by  many  botanists  in  the  genus 
Adiantites  of  Brongn.,  but  this  name  is  objectionable  in  the  case  of 
Ferns  evidently  not  related  to  Adiantum, 

Cyclopteris  obtusa,  Lesquereux  (Fig.  192,  A).  To  this  species, 
described  by  Lesquereux,  from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Penn- 
sylvania, I  refer  a  beautiful  Fern  not  unfrequent  in  the  shales  near 
St  John.  Lesquereux  places  it  in  the  genus  Nceggerathia,  a  name 
applied  by  other  botanists  to  a  very  difiercnt  group  of  plants. 

Cyclopteris  validoj  Dawson  (Fig.  192,  B).  Tripinnate;  primary 
divisions  of  the  rachis  stout  and  wrinkled.  Pinnas  regularly  alternate. 
Lower  pinnules  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  deeply  and  obtusely  lobed, 
narrowed  and  decurrent  at  the  base;  regularly  diminishing  in  size 
and  breadth  toward  the  point,  and  the  last  pinnules  narrowly  obovate 
and  confluent  with  the  terminal  pinnule.     Nerves  delicate,  several 
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Fig.  192.— Dteaaiaa  fern*. 


cloptFili  Dbliiu.  F,  SphcnopIeTli  pllou, 

clDpt«TU   ^KlldH,   And    plnnata    «q-  G,  UTmedopbj-llttsi  curtllobtit. 

Iirgel.  It,  llymennpliillUiM  Gendorfll),  and  poi^ 

ofoplerii  poljinorpli*,  lennlml  pin-  Hon  oiil«reed. 

DiilM.  1,  Alethoptcrli  dJicrepkiu. 

hi-noplerii  nugliiiiU.   uid    porlloa  K,  I'mpUHi  wmilita. 
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times  dichotomous.  This  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful 
of  the  St  John  Ferns.  It  resembles  at  first  sight  Sphenopterts 
macilentaj  L.  and  H. ;  but  on  examination  it  differs  materially  in 
details.  It  is  an  elaborate  and  ornate  example  of  the  peculiar  type 
of  Cy  dopier  is  already  referred  to  as  characteristic  of  the  Upper 
Devonian  Period. 

Cyclopteris  varia,  Dawson.  Pinnate  (or  bipinnate).  Pinnas  with 
a  thick  petiole.  Pinnules  decreasing  in  size  to  the  terminal  one, 
which  is  ovate  and  lobed.  Pinnules  oblique,  decurrent  on  one  side. 
Nerves  frequently  dichotomous.  This  Fern  has  been  found  only 
in  fragments.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  thick  fleshy  frond,  but 
the  specimens  arc  insufficient  to  show  its  habit  of  growth.  Its 
nearest  allies  seem  to  be  (7.  VilliersL,  Sternberg  [Neuropteris  ViUiersij 
Brongn.),  and  Cyclopteris  heterophylloj  Gocppert ;  but  it  differs 
from  both. 

Cyclopteris,  s.  n.  (?)  Many  fragments  occur  in  Mr  Hartt's  col- 
lections of  a  very  large  Cyclopteris  which  may  possibly  have  re- 
sembled (7.  Brownii  of  Perry  in  Maine,  but  the  specimens  are  not 
sufficient  for  its  full  description. 

Cyclopteris  Bockskianaj  Goeppert.  Fragments  referable  to  this 
species  (if  it  is  really  a  distinct  species  from  (7.  obiusa),  are  found 
rarely  in  the  St  John  shales.  I  retain  the  generic  name  Cyclopteris 
for  all  these  ferns,  so  eminently  characteristic  of  the  Devonian  as 
distinguished  from  the  Carboniferous ;  not  that  I  have  any  certainty 
that  they  belong  to  one  natural  genus,  but  because  they  resemble 
each  other  in  venation,  and  the  attempts  to  arrange  them  in  such 
genera  as  Adiantites  and  Nceggerathia  are  evidently  injudicious. 

Neuropteris  polymorphd,  DsLWSon  (Fig.  192,  C).  Pinnate  or  bipin- 
nate. Rachis  or  secondary  rachis  in*egularly  striate.  Pinnules  vary- 
mg  from  round  to  oblong,  unequally  cordate  at  base,  varying  from 
obtuse  to  acute.  Terminal  leaflet  ovate,  acute,  angulated  or  lobed. 
Midrib  delicate,  evanescent  Nervures  slightly  arcuate,  at  acute 
angles  with  the  midrib.  This  fern  is  very  abundant  in  the  shales 
near  Carlton,  at  St  John.  At  first  sight  it  appears  to  constitute 
several  species,  but  careful  comparison  of  numerous  specimens  shows 
that  all  the  various  forms  may  occur  on  the  same  frond.  In  its 
variety  of  forms  it  resembles  N,  heterophylla,  Brongn.,  or  N,  kirsuta, 
Lesqucreux ;  but  it  differs  from  the  former  in  its  delicate  midrib  and 
acutely  angled  nervures,  and  from  the  latter  in  its  smooth  surface. 
In  the  more  recent  collections  of  Mr  Hartt  there  are  very  fine  and 
perfect  examples  which  I  hope  at  some  future  time  to  figure.  The 
fragment  here  figured  is  a  part  of  a  terminal  pinna. 
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Neuropteris  Dawsoni,  Hartt  (Fig.  193).  This  remarkable  fern, 
discovered  by  Mr  Hartt,  and  to  which  he  has  done  me  the  honour  to 
attach  my  name,  presents  curious  points  of  aflSnity  to  Cyclopterids 
and  Neuropterids,  and  perhaps  may,  when  more  fully  known,  be  placed 
in  a  distinct  genus.     Mr  Hartt  describes  it  as  follows : — 

"Frond,  pinnate  or  bipinnate  (most  probably  the  latter);  rachis 
thick,  sometimes  when  compressed  half  an  inch  wide,  coarsely  striated, 
always  winged;  pinnsB  (pinnules?)  alternate,  very  oblique,  linear 
lanceolate,  moderately  acute  at  apex,  slightly  notched  above  its  base, 
decurrent  on  the  rachis,  often  about  an  inch  in  width,  and  sometimes 
six  inches  long ;  margin  strong,  a  few  large  undulations ;  midrib  thick, 
tapering  gradually,  disappearing  before  reaching  the  apex,  straight, 
entering  a  pinna  (pinnules  ?)  obliquely  from  the  upper  side,  giving  oflf 
very  numerous  nerves,  which  spring  very  obliquely  from  it,  running 
about  parallel  with  it,  forking  once  near  the  midrib,  and  once  more 
half-way  to  the  margin,  sometimes  again  close  to  the  margin,  the 
whole  series  being  strongly  arched. 

"  The  pinnae,  particularly  when  the  midribs  are  thick,  show  a  strong 
tendency  to  split  up  in  a  direction  to  the  rachis.  I  have  sometimes 
noticed  them  folded  in  a  conduplicated  manner.^' 

Neuropteris  crassoj  sp.  nov.  Single  pinnules,  broad,  oval,  oblique 
at  base,  thick,  smooth  above  with  very  niunerous  arched  veins.  A 
pinna  with  somewhat  larger  pinnules  similarly  veined  may  belong  to 
the  same  species. 

There  are  fragments  which  possibly  indicate  two  other  species  of 
Neuropteris, 

Sphenopteris  Hoeninghausi,  Brongniart.  One  of  the  ferns  from  the 
shales  near  St  John  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  above  species, 
which  belongs  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous  of  Europe. 

Sphenopteris  marginata^  Dawson  (Fig.  192,  D).  This  resembles 
the  last  species  in  general  form,  but  is  larger,  with  the  pinnules  round 
or  round- ovate,  divided  into  three  or  five  rounded  lobes,  and  united 
by  a  broad  base  to  the  broadly  winged  petiole.  Found  with  the 
preceding.  One  specimen,  given  to  me  by  Mr  Hartt,  shows  a  frond 
six  inches  in  length. 

Sphenopteris  Harttii^  Dawson  (Fig.  192,  E).  Bipinnate  or  tripin- 
nate.  Divisions  of  the  rachis  margined.  Pinnules  oblique,  and  con- 
fluent with  the  margins  of  the  petiole  ;  bluntly  and  unequally  lobed. 
Nerves  small,  oblique,  twice-forked.  This  beautiful  fern  very  closely 
resembles  /S.  alata  from  the  Coal-field  of  Port  Jackson,  but  differs  in 
several  of  its  details.  I  name  it  in  honour  of  Mr  Hartt,  the  discoverer 
of  several  of  the  St  John  ferns.    Found  with  the  preceding. 
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Sphenopteris  Hitchcockiana^  Dawson.  Doubtful  fragments  only 
occur. 

Sphenopteris  pilosa^  sp.  nov.  (Fig.  192  F).  Bipinnate  or  tripinnate, 
pinnae  oblong,  with  crowded,  obovate,  decurrent,  pinnules,  with  a  few 
forking  veins.  Terminal  leaflet,  broad,  obtuse,  surface  thickly  covered 
with  minute  hairs,  which  generally  mask  the  venation.  I  refer  this 
curious  fern  to  Sphenopteris  with  much  hesitation,  but  I  think  its 
venation  places  it  there  in  the  present  state  of  our  classification, 
though  in  general  aspect  it  rather  resembles  a  Neuropteris  or  Cyclop- 
teris.  It  has  some  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Carboniferous  fern 
Sphenopteris  dedpiens. 

UymenophyUites  curtUobus^  Dawson  (Fig.  192,  G).  Bipinnate. 
Rachis  slender,  dichotomous,  with  divisions  margined.  Leaflets 
deeply  cut  into  subequal  obtuse  lobes,  each  one-nerved,  and  about 
one-twentieth  of  an  inch  wide  in  ordinary  specimens.  According  to 
Lesquereux,  the  genus  UymenophyUites  is  characteristic  in  America 
of  the  Upper  Devonian.  In  Europe  it  is  represented  also  in  the 
Lower  Coid.  I  have  seen  only  one  or  two  species  in  the  Carboni- 
ferous rocks  of  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick.  The  present  species 
resembles  a  gigantic  variety  of  H.  obtusilohus,  Goeppert  {Sphenopteris 
irichomanoidesj  Brongn.). 

HymenophyUites  obtusilobus,  Goeppert.     Found  with  the  preceding. 

Hymenophyllites  Gersdorffii,  Goeppert  (Fig.  192,  H).  Found  with 
the  preceding. 

Hymenophyllites  subjurcatus,  sp.  nov  (Fig.  192,  N).  This  species 
is  among  Mr  Hartt's  recent  collections.  It  is  of  the  type  of  H, 
furccUuSf  which,  according  to  Lesquereux,  is  found  in  the  Devonian 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  it  differs  in  its  broader  and  acute  divisions. 

AUthopteris  discrepans,  Dawson  (Fig.  192,  I).  Bipinnate. 
Pinnules  rather  loosely  placed  on  the  secondary  rachis,  but  con- 
nected by  their  decurrent  lower  sides,  which  form  a  sort  of  margin 
to  the  rachis.  Midrib  of  each  pinnule  springing  from  its  upper 
margin  and  proceeding  obliquely  to  the  middle.  Nerves  very  fine 
and  once-forked.  Terminal  leaflet  broad.  This  fern  so  closely 
resembles  Pecopteris  Serlii  and  P.  lonchitica  that  I  should  have  been 
disposed  to  refer  it  to  one  or  other  of  these  species  but  for  the  char- 
acters above  stated,  which  appear  to  be  constant.  P.  Serlii  is  abundant 
in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  of  Northern  New  Brunswick,  and  P.  km" 
chitica  is  the  most  common  fern  throughout  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  Joggins  Coal  measures;  but  in  neither  locality  does  the  form 
found  at  St  John  occur.  On  this  account  I  think  it  probable  that 
the  latter  is  really  distinct.     In  Murchison's  '*  Siluria,''  2d  edition,  p. 
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32 1 ,  a  fern  from  Colebrook  Dale  is  figured  as  P,  lonchitica^  which,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  engraving,  may  be  identical  with  the 
present  species.     Locality,  St  John. 

Alethopteris  ingenSj  Dawson.  Pinnules  more  than  an  inch  wide, 
and  three  inches  or  more  in  length,  with  nervures  at  right  angles 
to  the  midrib  and  forking  twice.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  pin- 
nules of  this  species  have  been  found  in  the  shales  near  St  John. 
They  are  usually  doubled  along  the  midrib,  as  if  it  had  been  their 
habit  to  be  folded  in  a  conduplicate  manner.  Their  general  aspect 
suggests  a  resemblance  to  the  Mesozoic  Tseniopterids  rather  than  to 
the  Pecopterids  of  the  Coal  formation. 

Pecopteris  [Alethopteris)  obscura  (?),  Lesq.  Mr  Hartt  has  recently 
sent  to  me,  from  St  John,  a  pinna  of  a  Pecopteris  having  oblong,  ob- 
tuse pinnules  attached  by  the  whole  base,  with  a  slender  midrib,  and 
slightly  repand  edges.  The  nervures  are  not  preserved.  It  closely 
resembles  A,  obscura^  Lesquereux,  from  the  Coal  of  Pennsylvania. 

Pecopteris  [Alethopteris)  serrulata^  Ilartt  (Fig.  192,  K).  This 
species  is,  I  believe,  the  same  with  Neuropteris  serrulata  of  a  former 
paper,  the  imperfect  specimens  in  my  possession  causing  me  to  refer 
it  to  that  genus.  Mr  Hartt,  however,  has  found  specimens  which  enable 
him  to  correct  this  error.  I  retain  the  specific  name  to  prevent  con- 
fusion of  terms,  though  there  are  already  species  of  Pecopteris  known 
as  serrula  and  serrata.  The  present  species  approaches  closely  to 
P,  plumosa  of  Brongn.,  but  dififers  in  its  more  distant  pinnules,  not 
connate  at  the  base,  with  the  veins  not  forking  at  the  margin,  and  the 
midrib  more  oblique  and  decurrent  on  the  rachis.  It  resembles 
rather  less  closely  P.  serra^  L.  and  H.,  and  P.  delicatula  and  dentata 
of  Brongn.,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  Devonian  representative  of 
this  group  of  small-leaved  Pecopterids.  It  is  thus  described  by  Mr 
Hartt  :— 

"  Tripinnate,  pinnse  short,  alternate,  close  or  open,  lanceolate,  very 
oblique,  situated  on  a  rather  slender  rounded  subflexuose  rachis; 
pinnules  small,  linear  lanceolate,  crenulate,  revolute,  moderately  acute, 
oblique,  sessile  decurrent,  widest  at  the  base,  open,  separated  from 
one  another  by  a  space  equal  to  the  width  of  a  pinnule,  slightly  arched 
towards  the  point  of  pinna ;  longest  at  base  of  pinna,  decreasing  thence 
gradually  to  the  apex ;  terminal  pinnule  elongated.  Median  nerve 
entering  the  pinnule  very  obliquely,  flexuous,  running  to  the  apex. 
Nervules  very  few,  oblique,  simple,  and  somewhat  rarely  forking  at 
the  margin." 

Pecopteris  [Alethopteris)  preciosa,  Hartt  (Fig.  192,  L).  Pinnso 
a  little  larger  than  those  of  the  last  species,  not  serrated ;  placed  nearly 
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at  right  angles  to  the  rachiis,  obtuse,  narrow  toward  the  extremity, 
suddenly  widened  or  almost  auriculate  at  the  lower  side ;  midrib  ex- 
tending to  the  apex ;  nerves  few,  at  a  somewhat  acute  angle. 

Alethopteris  Perle^  Hartt  (Fig.  192,  M).  "  This  species  resembles 
Alethopterts  serrula  of  Lesqx.  It  differs  from  it  in  the  following 
points : — ^The  pinnse  are  wider  and  closer,  and  not  so  long ;  the  pinnce 
are  usually  tridentate.  The  teeth  acuminate,  the  middle  one  some- 
times emarginate.  The  vein  is  three-forked,  sending  a  veinlet  into 
each  lacinia.  The  middle  veinlet  branches  in  the  middle  lacinia.  In 
A,  serrula  the  pinnules,  or,  as  Lesqx.  terms  them,  the  lohes^  are  united 
more  than  half  the  way  up.  A,  Perle^  has  the  pinnules  united  only 
one-third  of  the  way ;  and  whereas  in  the  former  they  are  divided  by 
a  sharp  gash,  in  the  latter  they  are  divided  by  a  deep  rounded  sinus. 

"  Dedicated  to  the  late  M.  H.  Perley,  Esq.,  H.M.  Commissioner 
of  Fisheries  and  Vice-President  of  the  Natural  History  of  St  John." 

{IncertcB  sedis.) 

Cardiocarpum  comutunij  Dawson  (Fig.  194,  A).  Broadly  ovate, 
emarginate  at  base,  dividing  into  two  inflexed  processes  at  top.  A 
mesial  line  proceeds  from  the  sinus  between  the  cusps,  downward. 
Nucleus  more  obtuse  than  the  envelope,  and  acuminate  at  the  top. 
Surface  of  the  flattened  envelope  striate,  that  of  the  nucleus  more  or 
less  rugose.  Length  about  seven  lines.  Numerous  in  shale  near  St 
John.  The  specimens  are  all  perfectly  flattened,  and  many  of  them 
are  also  distorted,  being  elongated  or  shortened  according  to  the 
direction  in  which  they  He  in  the  shale.  The  nucleus  constitutes  a 
strongly  shaded  spot  of  graphite.  The  flattened  envelope  appears  as 
a  less  distinct  wing  or  border. 

Cardiocarpum  ohliquum,  Dawson  (Fig.  194,  B).  Unequally  cor- 
date, acuminate,  smooth,  with  a  strong  rib  passing  down  the  middle ; 
length  about  three  lines.  Found  with  the  preceding.  It  somewhat 
resembles  some  of  the  forms  of  C  acutum,  L.  and  H. 

Cardiocarpum  Crampit,  Hartt  (Fig.  194,  C).  Elongate,  slightly 
expanding  at  the  middle,  obtuse  at  base,  obtuse  or  emarginate  at  apex, 
length  one  inch,  greatest  breadth  *25  inch;  nucleus  small,  central, 
oval,  connected  by  a  median  line  with  the  extremities;  surface  of 
margin  slightly  rugose.  This  fruit  may  at  once  be  recognised  by  its 
resemblance  to  the  samara  of  an  ash.  It  is  dedicated  to  Mr  Cramp 
of  St  John,  a  zealous  collector  of  the  Devonian  plants. 

Cardiocarpum  Daileyi^  sp.  nov.  (Fig.  194,  D).  This  species, 
discovered  by  Mr  Hartt,  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  these 
winged  fruits  as  yet  afforded  by  the  Devonian.     It  is  broadly  cordate 
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and  emarginate  at  the  apex,  I'S  inch  broad,  and  one  inch  long,  mtb 
a  large  broadly  oval  acuminate  nucleus,  and  the  nanal  me«al  line. 

We  have  thua  four  distinct  species  of  these  m]reterious  winged  seeds 
from  the  Devonian.  They  must  have  been  fruits  of  trees,  but  whether 
of  phtenogams,  or  enormous  winged  spore  cases  of  some  cryptogamous 
plant,  is  uncertain.  Their  marginal  wings  show  no  venation  what- 
ever, though  preserved  in  shales  which  show  very  well  the  venation 
of  fems.  The  margin  must  have  been  membranous,  and  the  nncleus 
thick  and  dense,  that  part  appearing  as  a  comparatively  strong  graphitic 
film,  while  the  wing  or  margin  b  excessively  tenuous. 


B,  C«rdlottrpom  icutiim. 

O,  AnimluliKnniliiaU. 

D,  CrdlocfTuni  B.il<Tl. 

H',  7™ltofth.HniB. 

K,  Cu^Locmrpiun  (t  joona  of  A). 

(E',.f.)  Fnlta  eoUrBOd, 

L,  PlnnuliTU  dlipuluB. 

Trigonocarpum  racemosum,  Dawaon  (Fig.  194,  E).  Ovate,  ob- 
tusely acuminate,  ill  some  specimens  triangular  at  apex.  In  flattened 
specimens  the  envelope  appears  as  a  wing.  Attached  in  an  altemata 
manner  to  a  thick,  flcxnous,  furrowed  rachis.  This  is  evidently  a 
fruit  or  seed,  borne  in  a  racemose  manner  on  a  stout  rachis.  In 
some  specimens  the  seeds  are  close  to  each  other,  in  others  more 
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remote.     Attached  to  some  are  apparently  traces  of  calyx-leaves  or 
bracts.     Shales  of  St  John. 

Antholithes  DevonicuSj  sp.  nov.  (Fig.  194,  E).  Stipe  thick,  rugose ; 
flowers  distichous,  somewhat  distant,  each  with  a  strong,  straight  spine 
or  bract,  and  several  broader  scales.  In  some  specimens  a  number  of 
slender  threads  (filaments  or  styles)  are  seen  to  project  from  between 
the  scales.  This  fossil  is  evidently  of  the  same  general  character  with 
the  Antholithes  of  the  Coal  formation. 

I  have  to  add  to  the  above  descriptions  the  remark,  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  figure  the  larger  and  finer  ferns  and  other  fossils  of  St  John 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  them.  I  have  given  merely  such  fragments 
as  will  aid  in  their  identification.  I  trust  that  now,  when  so  extensive 
collections  have  been  made,  the  means  will  be  found  to  figure  the  finer 
specimens.  In  the  meantime,  after  examining  with  care  twelve  large 
cases  of  these  fossils,  the  property  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of 
New  Brunswick,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  we  have  nearly 
all  the  material  necessary  for  a  full  illustration  of  most  of  the  species, 
— a  labour  which  I  hope  yet  to  complete.  In  examining  this  large 
collection,  while  I  see  much  that  throws  new  light  on  the  species,  it 
is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  me  that  I  have  to  retract  so  little  of  what 
I  published  on  the  evidence  of  comparatively  imperfect  material. 

Note, — Illustrations  of  several  of  the  above  species  not  figured  in 
this  work,  will  be  found  in  the  Author's  papers  on  the  Devonian 
plants  of  Eastern  America  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society, 
vols,  xviii.  and  xix. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

THE    UPPER    SILURIAN. 

UPPER  SILURIAN  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA— OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK — USEFUIi  MIN- 
ERALS— FOSSIL  REMAINS — METAMORPHISM  OF  SEDIMENTS — LIGNEOUS 
ROCKS. 

That  enormous  mass  of  sediments  constituting  the  Silurian  system 
of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  is  by  some  geologists  divided  into  three 
portions — the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower.  As  will  be  seen,  however, 
by  reference  to  the  table  of  geological  cycles  on  p.  137,  in  North 
America  this  great  system  of  formations  represents  two  entire 
geological  cycles,  and  no  more.  One  of  these  has  been  named  the 
Upper  and  the  other  the  Lower  Silurian ;  though,  in  accordance  with 
ordinary  geological  nomenclature,  each  of  these  great  groups,  co- 
ordinate in  importance  with  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous,  might 
have  a  distinct  name.  The  illustrious  author  of  '*  Siluria  "  has  not, 
in  his  latest  edition  (1867),  claimed  for  the  Silurian  rocks  this  dis- 
tinction of  constituting  two  systems ;  but  he  has  recognised  the  term 
Primordial,  proposed  by  Barrande,  in  so  far  as  to  designate  the  lowest 
members  of  the  system  as  "  Primordial  Silurian.''  While,  however, 
the  term  Silurian  as  thus  held  includes  two  great  cycles  of  the  earth's 
history,  the  term  Primordial  is  to  be  understood  in  a  limited  sense, 
since  the  only  truly  Primordial  rocks  are  the  Laurentian,  or  those 
still  older  sediments  from  which  the  materials  of  the  Laurentian  have 
been  in  part  derived. 

Acadia  cannot,  however,  claim  to  be  a  typical  region  for  any  of 
these  scries  of  rocks,  presenting  them  but  in  limited  areas,  and  so 
much  altered  and  disturbed,  that  their  arrangement  and  subdivisions 
are  by  no  means  so  clear  as  in  the  great  inland  plains  of  North  America. 
We  may  therefore  in  this  work  rest  content  with  the  present  nomen- 
clature, and  proceed  to  consider  the  Upper  Silurian  as  developed  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 
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1.  Upper  Silurian  of  Nova  Scotia. 

On  consulting  the  map,  it  will  be  observed  that  I  have  coloured  as 
Upper  Silurian  certain  areas  in  Cape  Breton,  more  particularly  in 
the  eastern  and  northern  parts ;  a  very  irregular  hilly  tract  in  Eastern 
Nova  Scotia,  commencing  at  Cape  Porcupine  and  Cape  St  George, 
and  extending  toward  the  Stewiacke  River ;  the  long  narrow  band  of 
the  Cobequid  Mountains ;  and  a  belt  of  variable  width  skirting  the 
northern  side  of  the  older  or  Lower  Silurian  metamorphic  district  in 
the  western  counties.  The  area  occupied  by  these  rocks  includes  the 
highest  land  and  the  principal  watersheds  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Owing  to  the  alteration  and  disturbance  to  which  its  rocks  have 
been  subjected,  the  structure  of  this  district  is  much  more  complicated 
than  that  of  those  which  have  been  described  above,  and  its  interior 
position  causes  it  to  present  fewer  good  sections  to  the  geologist.  For 
these  reasons  less  attention  has  been  devoted  to  it  than  to  the  Car- 
boniferous districts,  and  the  details  of  its  structure  are  comparatively 
little  known.  In  describing  it,  however,  I  shall  endeavour  to  follow 
the  method  previously  pursued,  by  attending  somewhat  minutely  to 
some  of  the  best  and  most  instructive  exposures  in  coast  and  river 
sections,  and  applying  the  information  obtained  from  these  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  true  relations  and  stnicture  of  the  remaining  portions. 
I  shall  then  describe  the  important  deposits  of  useful  minerals  which 
occur  in  this  group  of  rocks,  and  their  fossil  remains.  In  this  order 
of  proceeding,  it  will  be  convenient  to  study  first  the  development  of 
the  formation  in  Eastern  Nova  Scotia,  and  to  proceed  westward, 
returning  afterward  to  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton. 

At  Cape  Porcupine  the  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks  come  boldly 
out  upon  the  Strait  of  Canseau,  in  a  precipice  500  feet  in  height,  and 
afford  a  good  opportunity  of  studying  these  rocks  and  their  relations 
to  the  Carboniferous  system.  The  central  part  of  Cape  Porcupine 
is  a  mass  of  reddish  syenite,  consisting  principally  of  red  felspar  and 
hornblende.  This  once  molten  mass  passes  by  gradual  changes  into 
hard  flinty  slates,  which,  in  shattered  and  contorted  layers,  lean  against 
its  sides,  and  on  these  again  rest  beds  of  conglomerate,  forming  the 
base  of  the  Carboniferous  series,  and  made  up  of  pebbles  of  syenite 
and  flinty  slate,  like  those  of  the  cape  itself.  Here  we  can  plainly 
read  the  following  history : — Firsts  Beds  of  mud  deposited  in  the  sea, 
probably  in  the  Upper  Silurian  period.  Secondly^  These  beds  upheaved 
and  metamorphosed  by  the  injection  of  the  molten  syenite.  Thirdly^ 
Large  portions  of  the  altered  and  igneous  rock  ground  up  into  pebbles 
by  water,  and  scattered  over  the  sea-bottom  to  form  the  lowest  layer 
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of  a  now  geological  formation,  the  same  that  we  have  studied  in  pro- 
ceding  chapters.  The  structure  of  Cape  Porcupine  is  represented  in 
Fig.  195. 

Fig.  195. — Arrangement  of  Syenite,  Slate,  and  Conglomerate  at  Cape  Porcupine. 


C 

(a)  Syenite.         (6)  Slate.  (e)  Conglomerate  and  Sandstone. 

At  Cape  Porcupine  the  altered  rocks  of  the  group  now  under  con- 
sideration occupy  less  than  three  miles  of  the  coast  section,  and  are 
separated  by  Carboniferous  rocks  and  by  Chedabucto  Bay  from  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  older  metamorphic  district  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  distant  about  twenty-four  miles.  As  Cape  Porcupine  afifords 
no  fossils,  and  can  therefore  tell  nothing  of  the  condition  of  the  earth 
and  its  inhabitants  at  the  time  when  these  slates  were  deposited,  we 
may  proceed  to  trace  the  continuation  of  its  rocks  into  the  interior. 

From  Cape  Porcupine,  the  southern  margin  of  the  metamorphic  rocks 
extends  along  the  northern  side  of  the  Carboniferous  district  of  Guys- 
borough  for  about  sixty  miles,  when  it  meets  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks 
of  the  coast.  In  several  places  along  this  line,  igneous  action  appears 
to  have  continued  or  to  have  recurred  as  late  at  least  as  the  Coal 
formation  period.  This  is  testified  by  the  condition  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  rocks  in  many  places  near  Guysborough,  westward  of 
which  place  a  considerable  promontory  of  altered  and  igneous  rocks 
extends  to  the  southward,  nearly  across  the  Carboniferous  district. 

The  northern  margin  of  the  band,  commencing  at  Cape  Porcupine, 
may  be  traced  to  the  westward  about  forty  miles,  when  it  unites  with 
a  broader  but  very  irregular  promontory  of  similar  rocks  extending 
toward  Cape  St  George.  Between  these  two  bands  is  included  the 
Carboniferous  district  of  Sydney  County.  The  tract  formed  by  their 
union  is  the  widest  extension  of  these  rocks  in  the  province. 

The  metamorphic  promontory  extending  to  Cape  St  George,  and 
including  the  Antigonish  and  Merigomish  Hills,  attains  a  greater 
elevation  than  the  band  connected  with  Cape  Porcupine.  At  ita  ex- 
tremity, however,  it  becomes  divided  into  a  number  of  detached  hills 
and  ridges,  separated  by  Lower  Carboniferous  beds,  to  which  in  some 
cases  the  metamorphic  action  has  extended  itself.  The  Antigonish 
and  Merigomish  Hills  contain  large  masses  of  syenite,  porphyryi 
compact  felspar,  and  greenstone,  associated  with  slates  and  quartzite.* 
On  their  western  side,  near  Arisaig,  there  is  a  patch  of  shale,  slate, 
*  Qnurtiite  is  a  flintj  rock  prodaoed  by  the  hardening  and  alteration  of  sandstone. 
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and  thin-bedded  Umestone,  with  fossil  shells,  and  but  very  little  altered, 
to  which  we  must  return  in  the  sequel  in  a  more  particular  manner. 

The  northern  boundary  of  the  broad  band  of  metamorphic  and 
hypogene  rocks,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  promontories  already 
noticed,  extends  in  a  westerly  direction  along  the  south  side  of  the 
Pictou  Carboniferous  district,  until  it  reaches  the  east  side  of  the  East 
River  of  Pictou,  when  it  suddenly  bends  to  the  south,  allowing  the 
Carboniferous  strata  to  extend  far  up  the  valley  of  that  river.  Here, 
as  at  Arisaig,  its  margin  includes  fossiliferous  slates,  among  which  is 
a  thick  bed  of  iron-ore  including  fossil  shells.  With  respect  to  these 
fossils,  I  may  remark  that  they  are  all  marine,  that  they  belong  to 
numerous  genera  and  species,  and  that  they  are  all  of  distinct  species 
from  those  of  the  formations  before  mentioned,  there  being  a  decided 
break  between  the  fiauna  of  the  Upper  Silurian  and  that  of  the 
Devonian  period,  and  of  course  the  Carboniferous  fauna  is  still  more 
remote  in  its  characters. 

Both  at  Arisaig  and  the  East  River  excellent  opportunities  are 
afforded  for  studying  the  contrast  between  the  Upper  Silurian  and  the 
Carboniferous.  The  collector  may,  in  the  shales  of  Arisaig  or  the 
slates  of  the  E^st  River  Hills,  collect  a  great  number  of  marine  species, 
some  of  them  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  others  distorted  and  partly 
defaced  by  the  partial  alteration  of  the  containing  rocks.  At  both 
places  he  can  observe  that  the  rocks  containing  these  fossils  have  been 
tilted  up  and  hardened  before  the  lowest  beds  of  the  Carboniferous 
system  were  deposited.  At  both  places  he  can  find  in  these  overlying 
Carboniferous  rocks  abundance  of  fossils,  also  marine,  but  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  the  older  group.  He  thus  finds  that,  in  passing  from 
one  of  these  formations  to  the  other,  he  has  passed  from  one  great 
period  of  the  earth's  history  to  a  subsequent  one,  in  which  no  trace 
remained  of  the  animal  population  of  the  former.  He  has  entered, 
in  short,  on  a  new  stage  of  the  creative  work. 

Immediately  on  the  east  of  the  East  River,  the  metamorphic  band 
is  about  fifteen  miles  in  breadth,  and  includes  masses  and  dikes  of 
syenite  and  greenstone,  and  beds  of  quartz ite  and  slate,  the  latter  of 
very  various  colour  and  texture.  Beyond  the  East  River,  the  meta- 
morphic band  again  widens ;  and  between  the  upper  part  of  the  Middle 
River  of  Pictou  and  that  of  the  west  branch  of  the  St  Mary's  River 
(the  point  to  which  we  have  already  traced  its  southern  boundary) 
it  forms  a  broad  and  irregular  tract  of  metamorphic  country.  West- 
ward of  this  tract  it  becomes  narrower,  and,  after  extending  between 
the  Stewiacke  and  Salmon  Rivers,  sinks  beneath  the  Carboniferous 
beds,  while  a  group  of  detached  masses  of  igneous  and  altered  rock, 
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extending  through  Mount  Thorn,  imperfectly  connects  it  with  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Cobequid  range  of  hills.  In  the  hilly  country 
connected  with  Mount  Thom,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  upper  parts 
of  the  Salmon,  West,  and  Middle  Rivers,  considerable  breadths  of 
Lower  Carboniferous  strata  have  been  partially  metamorphosed,  and 
invaded  by  greenstone  and  other  igneous  rocks.  It  is  also  quite  pos- 
sible that  portions  of  the  rocks  here  cropping  out  from  beneath  the 
Carboniferous  may  be  Devonian.  A  mass  of  granite,  containing  dark 
gray  felspar,  abundance  of  black  mica,  and  very  little  quartz,  occurs 
on  the  east  side  of  Mount  Thorn.  This  is  the  only  instance,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  of  the  occurrence  of  true  granite  in  this  group  of  rocks 
in  this  part  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Cobequid  HUls^  extending  nearly  in  an  east  and  west  direction 
for  about  ninety  miles,  in  that  part  of  Nova  Scotia  lying  north  of  the 
southern  arm  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  must  be  referred  to  the  metamor- 
phic  group  now  under  consideration.  Both  their  stratified  and  igneous 
rocks  are  similar  to  those  of  the  parts  of  this  group  already  described. 
Fossils  are  absent  or  very  rare  in  those  parts  of  them  which  I  have  ex-> 
plored,  with  the  exception  of  Earlton,  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
range,  where  there  are  slates  containing  fossils  similar  to  those  already 
noticed.  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  describe  the  numerous  and 
singular  varieties  of  altered  and  igneous  rocks  found  in  the  Cobequid 
range,  but  shall  content  myself  with  a  description  of  its  structure 
in  its  central  portion,  which  is  illustrated  by  the  general  section 
attached  to  the  map. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  hills,  near  the  post  road  from  Truro  to 
Amherst,  and  also  on  Wallace  River,  the  lowest  rocks  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous system,  consisting  of  reddish-brown  conglomerates,  are  seen 
at  the  base  of  the  hills.  Their  dip  is  to  the  northward  at  a  high  angle. 
On  ascending  the  hills,  masses  of  red,  flesh-coloured,  and  gray  syenite 
are  seen,  and  rise  rapidly  to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet ;  the 
northern  side  of  the  range  being  steeper  and  more  lofty  than  the 
southern.  The  syenite  of  this  part  of  the  hills  has  often  been  described 
as  a  granite ;  but  wherever  I  have  observed  it,  it  is  a  true  syenite, 
containing  reddish  or  white  felspar,  black  hornblende,  and  nearly 
colourless  quartz.  Some  of  the  red  varieties  are  large  grained  and 
very  beautiful.  The  gray  varieties  are  often  fine  grained,  and  appear 
to  pass  into  greenstone. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  syenite  and  greenstone  of  this  part  of  the 
mountain  are  traversed  by  numerous  small  veins  of  true  granite. 
Whether  these  have  been  produced  by  segregation,  or  are  parts  of  a 
later  outburst  of  granitic  rock,  I  cannot  determine  with  certainty,  but 
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think  the  latter  more  probable.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  masses  of 
true  granite  occur  here.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  after  or 
during  the  cooling  of  the  syenite,  veins  may  have  been  injected  into 
it  from  granitic  masses  below,  which  have  not  reached  the  surface. 

Penetrating  further  into  the  range,  we  find  thick  beds  of  dioritic 
rock  associated  with  slate  and  quartzite,  of  a  great  variety  of  colours 
and  textures.  There  appear  to  be  also  dikes  of  greenstone  at  some 
points,  penetrated  by  a  network  of  syenitic  or  felspathic  veins.  The 
general  course  of  the  greenstone  dikes  coincides  with  that  of  the  range 
of  hills.  Toward  the  southern  side  of  the  hills,  gray  quartzite,  and 
gray,  olive,  and  black  slate  prevail,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  igneous 
rocks.  The  strike  of  these  beds  is  nearly  S.W.  and  N.  £.,  with  high 
dips  to  the  southward.  On  the  south  they  are  bounded  and  overlaid 
onconformably  by  Carboniferous  conglomerate  and  sandstone. 

The  structure  observed  in  this  part  of  the  chain  appears  to  prevail 
throughout ;  the  syenitic  rocks  forming  a  broad  band  on  the  northern 
side,  and  slate  and  quartz  rock  with  dikes  of  igneous  rock,  probably 
of  later  date  than  those  on  the  north  side,  occurring  on  the  southern 
ridges.  The  only  exception  to  this  that  I  am  aware  of  is  at  the  ex- 
treme eastern  end,  where  the  igneous  rocks  are  less  massive  and  the 
syenite  disappears. 

The  Cobequid  range  presents  a  succession  of  finely  wooded  and 
usually  fertile  ridges ;  and  the  chain  is  very  continuous,  though  broken 
by  some  narrow  transverse  ravines.  Many  of  the  streams  flowing  from 
these  hills  plunge  downward  in  fine  cascades  at  the  junction  of  the 
bard  rocks  with  the  softer  Carboniferous  beds.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  waterfalls  on  the  south  side  is  that  of  the  Economy  River,  on 
the  north  side  that  of  the  principal  branch  of  Waugh's  River. 

Passing  from  the  Cobequid  Mountains  to  the  Slate  hills  of  the  south 
side  of  the  Bay^  in  King^s  County,  we  find  slates  not  very  dissimilar 
from  those  of  the  Cobequids,  in  the  promontory  northward  of  the 
Gaspereaux  River.  Here  the  direction  both  of  the  bedding  and  of 
the  slaty  stnicture  is  N.  E.  and  S.W. ;  but  the  planes  of  cleavage 
dip  to  the  S.E.,  while  the  bedding,  as  indicated  by  lines  of  different 
colour,  dips  to  the  N.W.  These  slates,  with  beds  of  quartzite  and 
coarse  limestone,  are  continued  in  the  hills  of  New  Canaan,  where 
they  contain  crinoidal  joints,  fossil  shells,  corals,  and  in  some  beds  of 
fawn-coloured  slate  beautiful  fan- like  expansions  of  the  pretty  Die-- 
tyonema  represented  in  Fig.  196.  Very  fine  specimens  of  this  fos- 
sil were  found  by  the  late  Dr  Webster  of  Kentville.  It  was  the 
habitation  of  thousands  of  minute  polypes,  similar  apparently  to  those 
of  the  modem  Sertularia»     The  general  strike  of  the  rocks  in  New 
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Canaan  is  N.E.  nnd  S.W.,  and  they  extend  from  that  place  westward 
to  the  Nictaux  Kiver,  Westward  of  Nictaux  River,  as  already  men- 
tioned in  describing  the  Devonian,  the  beds  of  the  Upper  Silurian,  as 

Tig.  196.— Dietymema  Wdvleri. 
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well  as  those  of  the  last  mentioned  formation,  are  interrupted  by  great 
masses  of  granite,  which  form  the  hills  oloug  the  south  side  of  the 
Annapolis  River,  from  a  place  called  ParadiBe  to  Bridgetown,  and 
with  Gotne  interruptions  nearly  as  far  as  the  town  of  Annapolis.  This 
granite  is  hardly  distinguishable  in  its  character  from  that  of  the  south 
coast  of  the  province,  except  that  it  is  perhaps  mora  felepathic,  and 
less  largely  and  perfectly  crystalline.  Its  age,  as  already  stated,  most 
be  that  of  the  newer  Devonian  or  older  Carboniferous.  Near  Paradise 
it  is  traversed  by  veins  of  reddish  compact  felspar,  with  crystals  of 
schorl  and  transparent  smoky  quartz.  The  latter  mineral  is  found  in 
very  large  and  beautiful  crystals  scattered  in  the  surface  rubbish,  and 
is  collected  and  sold  by  the  inhabitants. 

Westward  of  Paradise,  I  have  not  traced  the  equivalents  of  ths 
Upper  Silurian ;  the  Devonian  beds,  as  already  stated,  appearing  at 
Moose  and  Bear  Rivers.  At  the  Jog^n  near  Digby,  the  slates, 
probably  of  this  series,  arc  broken  up  and  mnch  altered  hy  mosses  or 
dikes  of  porphyritic  rock.  At  one  place  here  I  found  the  strike  of 
the  bedding  to  be  N.  15°  E.,  while  that  of  the  slaty  structure  is  N. 
i&°  E.  Westward  of  this  place  the  slates  in  a  highly  metaraorphic 
condition  continue  with  general  N.  E,  and  S.W.  strike  to  the  coast 
of  Clare,  where  a  considerable  breadth  of  country  is  occupied  with 
olive  and  gray  slates,  quartz  rock,  and  occasional  dikes  of  greenstone. 
At  Montengan  these  beds  include  veins  of  iron  pyrites,  one  of  them  a 
foot  in  thickness.  I  have  not  been  able  to  observe  the  junction  of  the 
group  now  under  consideration  with  the  metamorphic  district  of  the 
Atlantic  coast;  but  I  think  it  probable  that  the  limit  of  the  altered 
Upper  Silurian  rocks  in  this  direction  is  near  Beaver  River. 

With  respect  to  the  age  of  these  rocks,  it  is  certain  that  the  fossil- 
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iferous  parts  are  Upper  Siluriait.  Some  portions  of  the  altered  rocks 
may,  however,  be  either  Devonian  or  Lower  Silurian.  The  first  up- 
heaval and  alteration  of  the  beds  must  have  occurred  long  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  but  igneous  action  continued, 
especially  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province,  during  and  perhaps  after 
that  period.  In  their  original  state  these  slates  and  quartz  rock,  and 
their  iron  ore,  must  have  been  shales,  sandstone,  and  iron  sand, 
abounding  in  fossil  remains,  and  with  layers  of  calcareous  matter  mostly 
made  up  of  shells  and  corals.  Over  large  tracts  the  fossils  have  been 
obliterated  by  metamorphism,  and  a  perfect  slaty  structure  has  been 
induced. 

In  Cape  Breton^  rocks  similar  to  those  above  described  constitute 
the  several  irregular  tracts  of  metamorphic  and  igneous  country  to 
which  the  colour  of  this  group  has  been  assigned.  Syenite  and  por- 
l^yry  are  extensively  developed  in  a  line  extending  from  St  Peter's 
along  the  east  side  of  the  Bras  d'Or,  in  the  country  between  little  Bras 
d*Or  and  the  East  Arm,  in  the  high  ridge  extending  to  Cape  Dauphin, 
in  the  hills  near  the  Bedeque,  Middle,  and  Margarie  Rivers,  in  those 
neer  Mabovu  and  in  the  irregular  tract  at  the  sources  of  the  Inhabitants 
River,  and  River  Denys.  Slates  are  associated  with  them  in  these 
place«i  but  I  am  not  aware  that  they  contain  any  fossils. 

I  am  iufoimed  by  Mr  Brown  that  the  elevated  region  occupying  the 
extreme  northeni  part  of  Cape  Breton,  and  of  which  I  have  seen  only 
tho  southern  borders,  consists,  at  least  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast, 
principally  of  r«d  syenite  and  mica  slate.  Its  interior  is  entirely 
unknown  to  giH^logists;  but  from  its  appearance  as  viewed  from  a 
distAnco,  1  infer  that  it  consists  of  a  number  of  elevated  ridges  similar 
K^  those  of  the  Cobequid  Mountains,  and  probably  attaining  an  equal 
elevation.  The  patches  of  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  which  appear 
at  inter>'als  along  its  margin,  indicate  that,  like  the  Cobequids,  it 
fonneil  a  rocky  island  in  the  seas  of  the  Carboniferous  period.* 

We  may  now  return  to  those  portions  of  the  rocks  whose  distri- 
bution has  been  sketched  above,  in  which  fossil  remains  indicative  of 
their  geological  age  have  been  found.  The  most  important  and  in- 
structive of  these  is  Arisaigj  in  the  county  of  Antigonish,  a  locality 
to  which  the  writer  first  directed  the  attention  of  geologists  in  a  paper 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  in  1848,  and  more 
fully  in  a  paper  published  in  the  '^  Canadian  Naturalist,"  voL  v. ;  and 
which  has  subsequently  been  more  minutely  described  by  Dr  Honey- 
man.-j-  For  a  knowledge  of  its  fossils  we  are  indebted  principally  to 
Professor  Hall,  who  described  forty  new  species  from  this  place  in  oon- 
*  See  Appeodix.  f  Jounal  of  the  Geological  Society,  1864. 
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nexion  with  the  paper  above  referred  to  in  the  '*  Canadian  Naturalist,'' 
having  examined  all  the  specimens  in  my  collection,  with  a  consider- 
able number  of  additional  species  kindly  given  to  me  by  Dr  Iloney- 
man.  Next  to  this  is  the  locality  on  the  east  branch  of  the  East 
River,  referred  to  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  and  from  which  I 
have  lately  obtained  additional  collections  made  by  Mr  D.  Eraser  of 
Springhill.  Another  locality,  to  which  attention  was  first  directed  by 
Dr  Gesner,  and  Dr  Webster  of  Kentville,  is  that  of  New  Canaan,  in 
King's  County.  I  shall  notice  these  in  detail,  and  with  them  a  few 
other  places  where  similar  fossils  have  been  detected. 

Ariscug, — Near  this  place,  at  the  extreme  northern  limit  of  the 
Silurian  system  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  one  of  the 
most  instructive  sections  of  these  rocks  in  the  province.  At  the 
eastern  end  of  the  section,  where  they  are  unconformably  overlaid  by 
Lower  Carboniferous  conglomerate  and  interstratified  trap,*  the 
Silurian  rocks  consist  of  gray  and  reddish  sandy  shales  and  coarse 
limestone  bands  dipping  south  at  an  angle  of  44°.  The  direction  of 
the  coast  is  nearly  east  and  west,  and  in  proceeding  to  the  eastward, 
the  dip  of  the  beds  turns  to  south  30**  west,  dipping  45'',  so  that  the 
series,  though  with  some  faults  and  flexures,  is  on  the  whole  descend- 
ing, and  exhibits,  in  succession  to  the  rocks  just  mentioned,  gray  and 
dark  shales,  with  bands  and  lenticular  patches  of  coarse  limestone, 
some  of  which  appear  to  consist  principally  of  brachiopodous  shells 
in  sitUy  while  others  present  a  confused  mass  of  drifted  fossils.  Below 
these  the  beds  become  more  argillaceous,  and  in  places  have  assumed 
a  slaty  structure,  and  occasionally  a  red  colour.  The  thickness  of 
the  whole  scries  to  this  point  was  estimated  at  500  feet.  The  dip 
then  returns  to  the  south,  and  the  beds  run  nearly  in  the  strike  of  the 
shore  for  some  distance,  when  they  become  discoloured  and  ochraceous, 
and  then  red  and  hardened ;  and  finally,  at  Arisaig  Pier,  are  changed 
into  a  coarse  reddish  banded  jasper,  where  they  come  into  contact 
with  a  great  dike  of  augitic  trap  of  Carboniferous  date.  Beyond  this 
place  they  are  much  disturbed,  and,  so  far  as  I  coidd  ascertain,  desti- 
tute of  fossils ;  but  Dr  Honeyman  has  detected  fossils  in  their  con- 
tinuation at  Doctor's  Brook.  The  alteration  of  the  beds  extends  to  a 
distance  of  300  yards  from  the  trap,  and  beyond  this  in  some  places 
slaty  cleavage  and  reddish  colours  have  been  produced ;  the  latter 
change  appearing  to  be  connected  with  vertical  fissures  traversing  the 
beds. 

In  the  lower  or  shaly  portion  of  the  Arisaig  series,  the  characteristic 
fossils  are  OrapioUthus  not  distinguishable  from  O.  ClinUmeruisj  LepUh 
*  See  my  paper  on  Eutern  Norg  Scotia,  J.  Geol.  Soc.,  1844.    Seetion  ante. 


caUa  (Atrypa)  hdaimedia  (Hall),  a  new  qpecies  closely  allied  to  L. 
hemtfpkmca  of  the  Clinton  groop  of  New  York,  Atrypa  emaceratOj 
OrOds  tatudmanOj  Stropkamema  profitndiL,  &  rugosOj  Rhynehonella 
egmtradkUOj  Aricula  emkotaniaj  TeniaadiieSj  allied  to  or  identical  with 
T.  tSsSanSj  Hdapora  allied  to  If.  fragUh.  There  are  also  abundant 
j<Hnt8  and  stems  of  crinoida,  and  a  PalctaMier^  the  onlj  one  as  jet 
Ibond  in  Nova  Scotia,  which  was  presented  to  me  by  Dr  Honeyman, 
and  has  been  described  by  Mr  Billings  in  the  "  Canadian  Naturalist" 
under  the  name  of  P.  parrhucuhtM.  These  and  other  fossils  associ- 
ated with  them,  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  HaU,  fix  the  Greological 
position  of  these  rocks  as  that  of  the  Clinton  group,  the  Upper  Uan- 
doTcry  of  Murchison,  in  the  central  part  of  the  Upper  Silurian. 

In  the  upper  and  more  calcareous  part  of  the  series,  fossils  are  very 
abundant,  and  include  qiecies  of  CaiymenCj  Dalmania,  HomalonotuSy 
Orthoceras^  MurckisomtL,  CUdopkonu^  Teliinomya,  and  several  bra- 
ehiopods,  among  which  are  Ditcina  tennmlameQaia,  Lingula  oblongOj 
BkptehaneUa  quadrkottOy  B.  Sqfardi  (HaU),  allied  to  B.  Wilsonij  R. 
ntgltetOj  Atrypa  reikularisj  all  found  in  the  Upper  Silurian  elsewhere 
in  America.  Most  of  the  other  forms  are  new  species,  descriptions 
of  which  have  been  given  in  Professor  Hall's  paper.  The  general 
assemblage  is  on  the  whole  not  unlike  that  of  the  Clinton,  but  is  of 
such  a  character  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  we  may  have  in  these 
beds  a  series  somewhat  higher  in  position,  and  probably  equivalent 
to  the  Lower  Helderberg,  the  Ludlow  of  the  English  geologists.  The 
new  species  Chonetes  Nova-Scotica  is  very  characteristic  of  the  upper 
member. 

On  the  whole,  we  must  regard  the  Arisaig  series  as  representing 
the  middle  and  upper  parts  of  the  Upper  Silurian,  a  position  some- 
what lower  than  that  assigned  to  it  in  the  first  edition  of  '^  Acadian 
Geology/'  In  explanation  of  this,  I  may  further  state  that,  in  papers 
published  previously  to  1855, 1  had  regarded  these  rocks  as  Silurian ; 
and  that  it  was  only  iu  deference  to  the  opinions  of  able  palaeontologists, 
both  in  Britain  and  America,  who  compared  the  fossils  with  those  of 
the  Hamilton  group,  that  I  abandoned  this  view,  returning  to  it  in 
1859,  when  enabled  to  do  so  by  Professor  Hall's  examination  of  the 
fossils,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  1860.  It  is  only  just 
to  Dr  Honeyman  to  state,  that  he  had  independently  stated  similar 
conclusions  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1859.  Unfortunately  the  Arisaig 
series  stands  alone,  wedged  between  Carboniferous  and  Plutonic  rocks, 
80  that  little  opportunity  occurs  on  the  coast  of  verifying  the  con- 
clusions derived  from  fossils,  by  the  evidence  of  stratigraphical  con- 
nexion with  newer  or  older  Silurian  deposits,  and  I  have  been  unable 
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to  devote  sufficient  time  to  this  object  to  attempt  to  trace  the  beds  in 
their  succession  or  continuation  inland. 

Dr  Honejuian  has  addressed  himself  with  some  success  to  the  work 
of  tracing  the  relations  and  continuation  of  the  beds  exposed  in  the 
Arisaig  section,  and  has  published  an  interesting  paper  on  the  subject 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  (1864).  In  this  paper  he 
divides  the  whole  series  seen  at  Arisaig  into  five  sub-sections,  noted 
respectively  in  ascending  order  as  A,  B,  B',  C,  D.  He  distinguishes 
the  groups  A  and  B  from  my  Lower  Arisaig  series,  which  he  regards 
as  equivalent  to  his  groups  B^  and  C,  while  D  is  the  equivalent  of 
my  Upper  Arisaig  series. 

Group  A,  of  Dr  Honey  man's  paper,  includes  the  altered  jaspideous 
shales  seen  near  Arisaig  Pier,  and  the  gray  argillaceous  and  arenaceous 
shales  of  Doctor's  Brook.  Dr  Honeyman  mentions,  as  occurring  in 
them,  species  of  Orthoceras,  Murchisonia^  StrophomeruXj  OrtJiis,  Rhyti' 
cJtonella,  Calymene^  ComuliteSj  Tentaculites,  and  Fetraia  (?),  and,  on 
the  authority  of  Mr  Salter,  regards  them  as  equivalents  of  the  English 
Mayhill  sandstone,  a  member  of  the  Upper  Llandovery  series.  Their 
thickness  is  estimated  at  200  feet. 

Groups  B  and  B^  include  principally  dark  and  ferruginous  shales. 
One  of  the  most  characteristic  fossils  of  which  is  Chraptolithus  CUntO' 
nensis.  They  contain  also  Tentaculites^  joints  of  crinoids,  Strophomena 
depressa^  and  other  fossils ;  and  Dr  Honeyman  has  added  in  his  paper 
two  species  of  Chrammysia^  O.  triangulate^  and  O.  cinffulata^  and 
several  other  fossils  not  determined  as  to  species.  This  group  is 
regarded  by  Dr  Honeyman  and  Mr  Salter  as  equivalent  to  the  Lower 
Ludlow  of  England,  which  is  above  the  horizon  of  tlie  American 
Clinton  and  Niagara. 

Group  C,  which  is  also  characterized  by  fossils  in  the  main  Clinton 
in  character,  is  regarded  by  Dr  Honeyman  and  Mr  Salter  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  subordinate  group  known  in  England  as  the  Ay- 
mestry  limestone.  The  beds  of  this  group  are  harder  than  those  of 
the  last  and  more  calcareous ;  and  in  addition  to  the  fossils  mentioned 
above  as  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Arisaig  series,  Dr  Honeyman 
mentions  Rhynchonella  Saffordi^  Spirifer  rugaecosta^  and  some  other 
fossils  previously  regarded  by  me  as  characteristic  of  the  upper  series, 
and  which  indicate  that  this  group  includes  the  transition  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  member. 

Group  D,  of  Dr  Honeyman's  paper,  is  equivalent  to  my  Upper 
Arisaig  scries,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  fossils,  some  of  which 
are  of  Lower  Helderberg  or  Upper  Ludlow  types,  and  so  strikingly 
resemble  those  figured  by  Sir  R.  Murchison  in  his  '^  Siloriay"  as  char- 


of  tkat  grovp.  that  tlie  moH  cnsofy  ^anee  would  amiie  a 
geofegssK  of  dKo-  pr>labk  lieaiitT.     Tet,  as  obaeired  bj  Professor 
HdL  tkere  is  siso  a  mixxaze  of  forms  looknig  toward  a  mach  lower 
pait  of  tke  Upper  SOviaa  series :  and  it  is  wordi j  of  notice  thai 
HaDy  cowpariag  tke  fo<sus  widi  tlioae  of  New  Tofk,  gives  to  tlie 
«pper  sMmbezs  of  the  senes  a  ntber  lower  or  older  place  than  that 
asBgped  hr  Salter  in  coaspaiison  with  EagiiA  fossOsy  taking  as  our 
mAmmAmMA  thc  equTalenzT  of  formatioos  in  England  and  America  as 
WBallj  rect^gnised.     As  the  ^eeies  are  in  great  part  different  firom 
ftoae  of  Fngiand  and  America,  this  di^t  difference  of  resolt  may 
depend  merelj  '^n  defectire  data,  and  maj  be  explained  when  larger 
hare  been  collected,  and  when  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to 
allowance  for  the  geognphical  as  well  as  geological  relations  of 
As  fbemaiioB&.     On  etthtf  Tiew  the  eqoiTalent  of  the  Niagara  or 
Wcnlock  scries  does  not  appear,  and  we  maj  suppose  it  absent,  or 
Aat  an  npwazd  extension  of  Clinton  fonns  occnpies  the  Niagara  period. 
Men^jmuL — Dr   Honeyman  has  traced  the  fossiliferons  Upper 
SQnrian  along  the  IuDt  conntzr  crocsing  the  iq>per  waters  of  the 
rirers  of  Merigombh,  connecting  the  Arisaig  rocks  with  those  next 
to  he  K)6ee*i  on  the  East  River  of  Picton.     What  ma j  be  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  beds  in  this  thick  band  of  slatv  rocks  is  not  certainly 
known,  bnt  they  appear  to  contain  equivalents  of  the  Upper  Arisaig 
■oies  and  abo  beds  with  Graptolitkiu  CUnionaisiSy  and  others  con- 
taining nodules  charged  with  Linjula,     Below  these  are  beds  with 
Petrata  '?^  and  Conudites,  which  may  be  equivalents  of  the  lowest 
gronp  at  Arisaig.     On  the  north,  these  rocks  are  overlaid  by  the 
Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  coast.     On  the  south,  they  are  continuous, 
with  a  broad  belt  of  metamorphic  and  igneous  rocks,  the  former  of 
similar  mineral  character,  extending  across  the  country  to  the  valley 
of  the  St  Mary^s  River.     The  only  locality  in  which  fossils  have  as 
yet  been  discovered  in  this  broad  belt  is  at  Lochaber  Lake,  where 
Dr  Honeyman  has  found  some  of  the  Arisaig  fossils  and  also  a  species 
of  ZaphraUisj  a  form  which,  with  some  other  obscure  fossils  found  at 
this  place,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  presence  of  beds  possibly  newer 
than  those  of  Arisaig.     The  occurrence  of  these  fossils  at  Lochaber, 
as  well  as  the  mineral  character  of  the  beds,  shows  that  a  belt  of 
country  about  fifteen  miles  in  breadth  is  here  occupied  principally  by 
Upper  Silurian  rocks,  probably  thrown  into  a  series  of  synclinal  and 
anticlinal  folds,  and  penetrated  by  considerable  masses  and  dikes  of 
Syenitic  and  Dioritic  rock. 

Ecut  River  of  Pictotu — We  next  find  the  fos^liferous   Upper 
Silurian  rocks  on  the  east  branch  of  the  East  River  of  Pictou, 
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and  its  vicinity,  where  these  deposits  rise  from  beneath  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  series,  forming  the  high  ground  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  river.  The  beds  are  here  much  altered,  and  penetrated  hj 
igneous  dikes,  and  are  vertical,  or  with  very  high  southerly  dips 
and  N.E.  and  S.W.  strike.  They  consist  of  coarse  slates  and 
calcareous  bands  resembling  those  of  the  Upper  Arisaig  series  in 
mineral  character,  and  holding  many  of  the  same  species,  especially 
Chonetes  Nova-Scotica ;  but  we  have  here  in  addition  a  great  bed 
of  fossil ifcrous  peroxide  of  iron,  in  some  parts  forty  feet  in  thickness, 
and  with  oolitic  structure ;  but  passing  into  a  ferruginous  sandstone, 
and  associated  with  slate  and  quartz  rock.  The  precise  age  of 
these  ferruginous  rocks  relatively  to  the  Ari.saig  series,  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine,  but  they  are  evidently  Upper  Silurian.  The 
stratigraphical  evidence,  though  obscure,  would  place  them  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  series.  The  fossils  are  in  a  bad  state  of  pre- 
servation ;  but,  in  so  far  as  they  give  any  information,  it  coincides 
with  the  apparent  relation  of  the  beds.  Similar  ferruginous  beds 
occur  in  the  Clinton  series  (the  Surgent  of  Rogers)  in  New  York 
and  Canada ;  and  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  Lower  Devonian 
in  the  western  part  of  Nova  Scotia.  On  the  whole,  I  regard 
the  beds  seen  at  the  East  River  of  Picton  as  belonging  to  the 
same  line  of  outcrop  with  the  Arisaig  series,  but  as  probably 
containing,  in  addition  to  the  upper  member  of  that  series,  beds 
somewhat  higher  in  position. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr  D.  Eraser  of  Springville,  East  River,  for 
a  large  addition  to  my  collection  from  this  place;  by  the  aid  of 
which  I  am  now  enabled  to  present  the  following  list,  which  has 
been  kindly  revised  by  Mr  Billings.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the 
specimens  were  in  a  condition  too  impeifect  to  permit  of  satisfactory 
specific  determination,  and  Mr  Billings,  with  proper  caution,  declined 
to  give  them  specific  names  for  the  present,  in  the  hope  that  better 
materials  might  be  found.  The  species  common  to  the  East  River 
and  Arisaig  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 

.    *  Chonetes  Nova-Scotica,  Hall,  very  characteristic  of  certain  hard 
calcareous  bands. 

C.  tenuistriatay  Hall. 

Strophomena,  flat  striated  species. 

Spirtferaj  resembling  S.  cycloptera,  but  with  regular  ribs. 

*  Spirifera  rugaecosta,  Hall. 

*  Spirifera  subsulcatay  HalL 

RhynchoneUa  (?)  n.  s.,  like  R.  transversa,  Hall.   This  and  another 
species  very  abundant  in  hard  impure  limestone. 


"-  ^ 


Ssjridkia,  tw->  or  sure 


C'A^ud  M^AJoCmAS. — A:  tL-t  ^oj^^t^  txd  of  tlib  dnin,  io  Eariton 
Xrr  A""^r..  tb^^z^  dk<e  r<>^kj  ire  gcaermllT  in  a  bighlj  meta- 
Wkrjr^hrjstii  Oj^uihioa,  fj-fsHj  are  f^-vnd  in  a  few  places;  and  in  so 
fiv  aj  I  L&Te  lj«n  abit  Vj  <ieunn:2«  firom  rerr  small  soites  of  speci- 
seas,  are  tLvse  of  the  Aiiaaig  Mjies,  From  the  ^parent  eontinnitj 
of  strike  along  this  locg  salient  line  of  outcrop,  it  seems  probable  that 
^eae  fo^ ils  indicaie  the  true  age  of  the  greater  part  of  the  sedi- 
■Mtttarj  rocks  of  the  C^^beqaid  Hills;  a  condosion  confirmed  by 
fbeir  nmilaritj  in  mineral  character  to  the  altered  equivalents  ol 
the  Arisaig  and  East  River  series  as  seen  elsewhere.  There  are, 
bowerer,  some  indications  of  beds  of  Devonian  age,  along  the  flanks 
of  these  hills,  e-peciallj  at  their  eastern  end.  The  arrangement 
of  the  beds  and  their  mineral  contents,  in  the  central  part  of  the 
chain,  will  be  found  noticed  in  mj  paper  of  1849,  already  referred 
to.  They  are  not  known  to  contain  beds  of  iron  ore ;  but  have 
enormous  vein-like  deposits  of  spathic  and  specular  iron  associated 
with  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  running  with  the  strike 
of  the  beds.  These  will  be  described  in  the  section  relating  to 
naeful  minerals. 
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New  Canaan, — Between  the  East  River  of  Pictou  and  New 
Canaan,  in  King's  County,  100  miles  distant,  I  know  no  Silurian 
beds  with  fossils  south  of  the  Cobequid  Hills ;  and  in  the  central 
part  of  the  province  these  rocks  disappear  under  the  Carboniferous 
deposits.  In  the  hills  of  Horton  and  New  Canaan  they  reappear, 
and  constitute  the  northern  margin  of  a  broad  belt  of  metamorphic 
and  plutonic  country,  occupying  here  nearly  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  peninsula.  The  oldest  fossiliferous  beds  seen  are  the  fine 
fawn-coloured  and  gray  clay  slates  of  Beech  Hill,  in  which  Dr 
Webster,  many  years  since,  found  the  beautiful  Dictyonema^  men- 
tioned in  a  previous  page.  It  is  a  new  species,  closely  allied  to 
D,  retiformis  and  D.  gracilis  of  Hall,  and  has  received  the  name 
of  D.  Websteri,  in  honour  of  its  discoverer.  It  is  most  readily 
characterized  by  the  form  of  the  cellules,  which  are  very  distinctly 
marked  in  the  manner  of  Graptolithus.  A  portion  of  a  frond 
is  represented  in  Fig.  196. 

The  Dictyonema  slates  of  Beech  Hill  are  of  great  thickness,  but 
have  in  their  upper  part  some  hard  and  coarse  beds.  They  are 
succeeded  to  the  south  by  a  great  series  of  dark  coloured  coarse 
slates,  often  micaceous,  and  in  some  places  constituting  a  slate 
conglomerate,  containing  small  fragments  of  older  slates,  and 
occasionally  pebbles  of  a  gray  vesicular  rock,  apparently  a  trachyte. 
In  some  parts  of  this  series  there  are'  b^ds  of  a  coarse  laminated 
magnesian  and  ferruginous  limestone,  containing  fossils  which, 
though  much  distorted,  are  in  parts  still  distinguishable.  They 
consist  of  joints  of  crinoids,  casts  of  brachiopodous  shells,  trilobites 
and  corals.  Among  the  latter  are  two  species  of  Astrocerium^ 
not  distinguishable  from  A.  pyriforme  and  ventistum  of  the  Nia- 
gara group,  and  a  Heliolites  allied  to  H.  elegam^  if  not  a  variety 
of  this  species.  On  the  evidence  of  these  fossils,  and  the  more 
obscure  remains  associated  with  them,  Professor  Hall  .regards 
these  beds  as  equivalents  of  the  Niagara  formation  of  the. New- 
York  geologists,  the  Wenlock  of  Murchison.  ^  Their  general  strike 
is  N.E.  and  S.W. ;  and  to  the  southward,  or  in  the  probable 
direction  of  the  dip,  they  are  succeeded,  about  six  miles  from 
Beech  Hill,  by  granite.  They  have  in  general  a  slaty  structure 
coinciding  with  the  strike  but  not  with  the  dip  of  the  beds,  and 
this  condition  is  very  prevalent  thi*oughout  this  inland  metamor- 
phic district,  where  also  the  principal  mineral  veins  usually  run 
with  the  strike.  The  beds  just  described  run  with  S.W.  strike 
for  a  considerable  distance,  and  are  succeeded  in  ascending  order 
by  beds  holding  the  fossils  of  the  Upper  Arisaig  series,  which  are 
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tttker  bat  slightly  developed  or  obscared  hj  imperfect  exposures, 
•■d  oa  these  rest  the  Lower  DeycHiiaQ  slates  and  iron  ore  of 
Kictaux,  already  described. 

Regarding  the  above  as  the  most  typical  and  most  thoroughly 
ei^ored  portions  of  the  Upper  Silurian  of  Nova  Scotia,  it  is  important 
ti»  attain  to  as  correct  notions  as  possible  as  to  their  equivalency 
with  the  beds  of  that  system  elsewhere.  In  estimating  this,  we 
■mst  bear  in  mind  the  flEict  that  they  belong  to  the  Eastern  or 
Atlantic  slope  of  America,  in  which  the  Upper  Silnrian  rocks 
are  not  only  more  altered  by  heat  and  chemical  agents  than  in 
Ibe  great  central  plain  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  but  appear  to  have 
difiered  in  the  original  character  of  the  deposits.  These  would  seem 
to  kaTe  been  more  affected  by  local  differences  of  deposition^  so  as 
to  prodace  great  diversities  of  mineral  character  within  limited 
Atanoes.  They  seem  also  on  the  whole  to  have  been  more  argil- 
Iteeoas  and  less  caleaieou&  These  considerations  may  serve  to 
aMoml  fee  the  apparant  absence  of  the  great  Niagara  formation, 
As  eqmTakiil  of  the  English  Wenlock,  from  the  Arisaig  section, 
whik  tW  Clinton  is  greatly  developed ;  and  the  Niagara  formation, 
maAtr  a  pecnliar  modification,  occurs  in  considerable  thickness 
at  Xew  Canaan  and  Kentville.  Beyond  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia, 
the  I  pp<?r  Silurian  of  Southern  New  Brunswick  and  of  the  State 
of  Maine  piv^nts  much  resemblance  both  in  its  mineral  character 
aftd  R\§s§ils  to  the  Arisaig  gn>up  in  Nova  Scotia.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Northern  New  Brunswick  and  Gaspe,  beyond  the  great 
Lk>viNr  Silurian  Wit  of  Northeni  New  Brunswick,  the  Upper  Silurian 
beev«iets  more  calcai^^uis.  and  differs  much  in  its  fossils  from  the 
V|)f!>er  Silurian  of  Nova  Scoda.  The  Island  of  Anticosti  presents 
anocher  development  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Upper  Silurian  not 
hitlierto  TVvvgnLsed  in  Nova  Scotia. 

In  the  preseuce  of  so  great  local  diversity,  it  seems  chimerical  to 
compare  our  Upper  Silurian  either  with  the  fine  and  regular  series  of 
New  York  and  Upper  Canada  (Ontario)  or  with  the  English  series. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that,  in  a  general  way,  the  Nova  Scotia 
Upper  Silurian  presents  in  its  fossils  characters  in  some  respects  inter- 
BMdiate  between  the  American  and  European  scries,  and  therefore 
comparable  with  either  or  both.  As  the  general  result  of  the  facts 
already  stated,  in  their  bearing  on  these  questions,  I  may  state  the 
following  conclusions: — (1.)  The  Upper  Arisaig  and  Nictaux  series 
may  be  regarded  as  on  the  horizon  of  the  Lower  Helderberg  of 
New  York  and  the  Ludlow  of  England,  though  with  some  older 
forma  among  their  fossils.    (2.)  The  New  Canaan  beds  are  probably 
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equivalent  to  the  Niagara  of  New  York  and  the  Wenlock  of  England. 
(3.)  The  Lower  Arisaig  series  represents  the  Clinton  of  New  York| 
and  the  Upper  Llandovery  series  of  England,  with  perhaps  a 
portion  of  the  time  elsewhere  represented  by  the  Wenlock  or 
Niagara.  (4.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  fossiliferous  rocks  re- 
cognised by  Dr  Honeyman  at  Doctor's  Brook  may  represent  a  some- 
what lower  member  of  the  Upper  Silurian,  but  still  probably  not  so 
low  as  the  Medina  and  Oneida  of  New  York,  or  the  Lower  Llan- 
dovery of  England.  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  farther  and  more 
minute  investigation  will  make  the  details  of  our  Nova  Scotian  and 
New  Brunswick  Upper  Silurian  more  complete.  I  think,  however, 
that  the  above  general  comparison  will  continue  in  the  main  to  hold 
good.  In  my  own  limited  researches,  I  have  found  much  difficulty 
to  arise  from  the  want  of  identity  of  the  fauna  with  that  of  typical 
Silurian  localities,  from  the  imperfect  preservation  and  frequent  dis- 
tortion of  the  fossils,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  succession 
of  the  contorted  and  faulted  beds.  These  difficulties  can  only  be 
finally  overcome  by  detailed  surveys  and  extensive  collection  of 
specimens.  In  the  meantime,  much  caution  is  necessary  in  writing 
on  the  subject. 

2.  Upper  Silurian  qf  New  Brunswick. 

I  have  coloured  certain  limited  areas  in  Southern  New  Bmnswick 
as  Upper  Silurian,  on  evidence  which  I  think  indisputable,  collected 
principally  by  Mr  Matthew  and  Professor  Bailey,  and  detailed  in  a 
paper  by  the  former  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  and  in 
the  Report  of  the  latter  on  the  Geology  of  Southern  New  Brunswick. 
From  these  sources  the  following  statements  are  taken.  These  rocks 
constitute  the  ''  Kingston  Group"  of  the  last  mentioned  Report,  from 
which  I  quote  the  following  description : — 

^^  The  peninsula  of  Kingston,  constituting  the  neck  of  land  lying 
between  the  Long  Reach  and  the  Kennebeckasis  in  the  county  of 
King's,  has  heretofore  been  described  as  a  region  composed  solely  of 
eruptive  rocks,  such  as  trap,  syenite,  and  greenstone,  and  in  previous 
geological  maps  has  been  undistinguished  from  the  widely  dififerent 
volcanic  beds  which  occur  in  other  portions  of  the  province.  In 
reality  this  group  of  rocks  is  quite  distinct,  and  is  of  very  uniform  as 
well  as  remarkable  characters. 

''  To  describe  the  district  as  wholly  a  volcanic  one  is  essentially 
erroneous.  Although  beds  of  such  an  origin  are  abundant,  and  taken 
collectively  occupy  much  space,  they  are  seldom  purely  eruptive,  being 
invariably  associated  with  aqueous  deposits,  and  being  themselves  for 
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the  most  part  of  a  stratified  metamorpbic  character.  The  whole 
peninsula  is  of  sedimentary  origin,  and  in  some  portions,  aqueous 
deposits  have  alone  been  concerned  in  its  formation.  Although 
occupying  an  extensive  area,  little  variety  is  apparent,  the  group 
consisting  principally  of  compact  felspathic  rocks,  with  some  chloritie 
slates  and  numerous  beds  of  interstratified  greenstone  or  diorite. 

'^  Three  parallel  bands,  differing  slightly  in  character,  and  running 
the  entire  length  of  the  peninsula,  may  be  distinguished. 

^^  The  first,  forming  the  southern  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  skirting 
the  north  shore  of  the  Kennebeckasis  in  a  series  of  very  bold  and 
remarkably  picturesque  cliffs,  is  largely  schistose,  and  extends  with 
an  almost  unbroken  front  from  the  Milkish  to  Hampton  Ferry.  Near 
the  latter  place  and  opposite  Darling's  Island,  the  group  is  represented 
by  the  following  rocks : — 

^  Gray  gneiss  (?)  or  altered  micaceous  sandstone,  with  small  crystals 
of  red  felspar.— Str.  N.  60°  E. 

"  Greenstone  or  diorite. 

'^  Porphyritic  felspathic  schist  of  a  pink  colour,  weathering  white. 

^  Gray  felspathic  quartzite,  injected  with  quartz  veins. 

"  Grayish  white  altered  slate. 

''The  whole  series  is  nearly  vertical,  and  no  satisfactory  dip 
could  be  ascertained.  My  impression  is  that  the  tendency  is  to 
the  north. 

''  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Clifton,  rocks  of  the  same  band  contain 
large  masses  of  chlorite  and  epidote,  with  veins  of  specular  iron. 

''  The  second  band  of  rocks  alluded  to,  although  passing  insensibly 
into  the  last,  differs  from  it  chiefly  in  the  much  greater  abundance  of 
altered  sandstones  and  bedded  greenstones,  with  a  comparative  in- 
frequency  of  slaty  beds.  The  greenstones  or  diorites  are  interstratified 
with  compact  felspathic  rocks,  varying  from  white  to  pale  pink,  the 
latter  at  times  associated  with  and  passing  into  fine-grained  syenite 
and  syenitic  gneiss.  Slates  are  comparatively  rare,  and  when  oc- 
curring, are  sometimes  chloritie  and  sometimes  micaceous,  being  also, 
as  a  rule,  much  twisted.  Like  the  members  of  the  first  division,  these 
rocks  also  contain  chlorite  and  epidote.  The  group  may  be  readily 
seen  in  the  village  of  Kingston,  or  along  the  Land's  End  at  the  south- 
west extremity  of  the  peninsula. 

''  The  third  band,  into  which  the  last  insensibly  passes  by  the 
absence  of  its  bedded  diorites,  occupies  principally  the  northern  side 
of  the  peninsula,  where  it  is  represented  by  a  comparatively  uniform 
series  of  clay  and  chloritie  slates.  Though  not  so  numerous  as  in  the 
centre  and  south  of  the  district,  trap  beds  are  present,  and  at  times 
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rise  into  bold  ridges.    This  is  especially  the  case  near  the  middle  of 
the  Reach,  where  they  produce  some  interesting  scenery. 

'*  The  rocks  of  the  Kingston  group,  besides  occupying  the  peninsula 
which  properly  bears  that  name,  extend  to  the  eastward  within  tho 
limits  represented  on  the  map.  Like  most  of  the  older  formations 
in  this  part  of  the  province,  they  are  progressively  covered  to  the 
eastward  by  Carboniferous  rocks.  They  extend,  however,  on  the 
south  as  far  as  Dickie  Mountain,  near  Norton  Station,  and  upon  the 
north  within  a  few  miles  of  Belleisle  Point,  forming  two  bands, 
separated  by  a  valley  now  occupied  by  Carboniferous  sandstones 
and  limestones. 

''  On  the  northern  shore  of  the  Long  Reach,  lying  between  the  main 
river  and  the  granites  of  the  Nerepis,  is  a  band  of  rocks  which  I  have, 
with  some  doubt,  referred  to  the  group  now  under  consideration.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  examine  this  district  in  sufficient  detail  to  fully 
establish  its  relative  age,  but  have  connected  it  with  the  Kingston 
rocks,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

'^  1st,  At  the  extremity  of  Oak  Point,  towards  the  head  of  the 
Reach,  and  in  the  rocky  islands  occurring  in  this  neighbourhood,  the 
beds  are  undoubtedly  connected  with  those  of  Kingston.  At  Oak 
Point  two  varieties  occur,  interstratified  with  each  other. 

^*  (a.)  Very  hard,  black  and  green  bedded  diorite,  with  calc  spar| 
chlorite,  and  epidote. 

''  (5.)  Light-coloured  fine-grained  felspathic  rocks,  graduating  into 
coarser  beds  of  syenite  and  syenitic  gneiss.  (General  strike,  N.  50**  £, 
Dip  N  ?).  These  latter  are  undoubtedly  altered  sandstones  and  con- 
glomerates. 

'^  2d,  Rocks  similar  to  the  above  seem  to  form  a  well  defined  band 
extending  westward  as  far  as  the  Nerepis.  At  Jones'  Creek  they 
are  well  exposed  in  thick  beds,  and  apparently  rest  on  a  still  thicker 
series  of  blue  and  gray  altered  slates.  These  latter  are  little  dis- 
turbed, having  a  strike  about  east  and  west,  and  a  southerly  dip 
of  62% 

'*  Along  the  line  of  the  Nerepis,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Douglas  Arms,  altered  rocks  similar  to  the  above  in  their  granitoid 
aspect  occur,  and  are  probably  a  continuation  of  the  same  series. 

'*  Between  these  and  the  great  granite  range  of  the  Nerepis  valley, 
altered  sandstones  and  slates,  diorite,  felsite,  and  cherty  quartzite, 
occur. 

'*  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  band  of  rocks  now  under  consideration 
resembles  those  of  Kingston,  in  the  presence  of  felspathic  and  green- 
stone beds,  while  it  differs  principally  in  the  abundance  of  coane 
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gjenite,  and  syenitic  gneiss.     The  rocks  of  Oak  Point  seem  to  be  a 
connecting  link  between  the  two. 

^To  the  southwestward  of  the  series  last  described,  and  direcUj 
opposite  the  termination  of  the  Kingston  peninsula,  the  natare  and 
relations  of  the  rocks  are  no  longer  doabtful.  The  abundance  of  pale 
pink  felsites  and  felspathic  quartzites,  with  beds  of  interstratified 
greenstone,  at  once  recalls  the  rocks  of  Kingston,  and  indicates  an 
extension  of  this  series  to  the  westward.  Except  along  the  line  of  the 
main  river,  however,  their  development  in  this  direction  is  little  known, 
the  district  being  as  yet  wholly  unsettled.  Rocks  probably  forming 
a  part  of  the  same  series  appear  far  to  the  south-west,  along  the  New 
River,  in  the  County  of  Charlotte.     (See  the  Geological  Map.) 

^  While  the  rocks  of  Kingston  have  thus  been  shown  to  occupy  an 
extensive  district,  west  and  north  of  the  St  John  River,  along  both 
shores  of  the  Reach,  observations  in  other  localities  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  corresponding  easterly  extension. 

''  It  has  already  been  stated  that,  while  occupying  the  entire  peninsula 
from  which  their  name  has  been  derived,  these  rocks  may  be  traced  to 
the  eastward  in  two  diverging  ridges,  the  one  terminating  at  Dickie 
Mountain,  near  Norton  Station,  the  other  at  a  short  distance  below  the 
head  of  Belleisle  Bay.  Stretching  along  the  northern  side  of  the  latter, 
and  forming  the  watershed  between  the  tributaries  of  the  Belleisle  and 
Washademoak  Rivers,  is  a  ridge  of  rocks,  somewhat  variable  in  com- 
position and  of  moderate  elevation,  which,  though  exhibiting  some 
peculiarities,  can  with  difficulty  be  distinguished  from  the  deposits  of 
Kingston  and  the  Reach." 

In  Professor  Bailey's  Report  these  rocks  are  described  in  detail,  as 
they  occur  at  Bull  Moose  Hill,  Belleisle  Comer,  and  Kars.  The 
following  remarks  may  be  made  with  reference  to  their  age  and  strati- 
graphical  relations : — 

(1.)  A  scries  of  specimens  were  submitted  by  Professor  Bailey  to 
the  author  and  Dr  Ilunt,  with  the  results  stated  in  the  following 
words : — 

^  In  regard  to  the  probable  age  of  these  rocks,  Dr  Hunt  does  not 
regard  them  as  very  like  anything  he  knows  in  Canada.  They  are 
not  like  the  Quebec  group  or  the  Laurentian,  our  two  principal  series 
of  metamorphic  rocks  in  Lower  Canada. 

^'  In  comparing  them  with  Nova  Scotia,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  they  are  unlike  our  Atlantic  coast  series,  which  I  believe 
to  be  Lower  Silurian,  but  that  they  are  very  like  the  rocks  of  the 
Cobequid  Mountains  and  of  the  inland  hills  of  Eastern  Nova  Scotia, 
which  I  believe  to  be  Middle  and  Upper  Silurian.    This  is  the  age  to 
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which  I  would  therefore  be  inclined  to  refer  your  rocks,  though  I 
would  not  affirm  that  they  may  not  include  Lower  Devonian,  which 
in  Nova  Scotia  are  altered  with  the  Upper  Silurian. 

''  I  regard  your  specimens  as  altered  sediments,  though  some  of  the 
felspathic  and  homblendic  ones  may  be  true  Plutonic  rocks." 

(2.)  Mr  Matthew  has  found,  in  loose  fragments,  near  St  John,  pro* 
bably  derived  from  these  rocks,  the  following  fossils : — Chonetea, 
Pterinea  or  Avicula^  CUdophoruSy  Orthis,  Rhynchonella  (?),  Leptodo' 
mus  (?),  etc. ;  and  still  more  recently  specimens  have  been  obtained 
from  undoubted  members  of  the  Kingston  group,  in  which  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  Upper  Silurian  assemblage  of  genera  occurs,  though 
in  a  state  too  imperfect  for  specific  determination. 

The  genera  are  Dalmanioy  Phacopsy  Orthoceras  (2  species),  Murchi' 
sonia  (2  species),  Loxonemaj  Holopea  (?),  Lucina  (?)  or  Anatina  (?), 
Avicula  (?),  Leptodomus  (?),  SpirifsTj  Chonetes  (?),  Atrypa^  Mkyn- 
chonella  (?),  Retzia  (?),  StrophomenOy  OrthiSf  DtscinOj  FavositeSj 
Zaphrentis  (2  species),  Syringopora  (?),  and  other  corals.  From 
Frye's  Island  also,  in  the  south-western  extension  of  these  rocks, 
Upper  Silurian  fossils  have  been  obtained. 

(3.)  A  comparison  of  these  rocks  with  those  in  Maine,  in  their  line 
of  strike,  and  ascertained  by  Hitchcock  to  be  Upper  Silurian,  confirms 
the  above  evidence  from  mineral  character  and  fossils. 

One  source  of  perplexity  in  the  determination  of  these  rocks  arises 
from  the  fact  that,  in  the  vicinity  of  St  John,  the  Devonian  rests  on 
the  Lower  Silurian  without  the  intervention  of  Upper  Silurian  beds. 
This,  as  Mr  Matthew  suggests,  may  be  accounted  for  by  denudation, 
or  by  the  elevation  of  the  Lower  series  before  the  deposition  of  the 
Upper.  In  Maine,  however,  it  would  seem  that  these  rocks  appear  in 
their  regular  sequence  below  the  Devonian. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  as  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  Upper  Silurian 
sediments  are  more  argillaceous  and  less  calcareous  than  the  beds  of 
this  age  in  the  more  inland  parts  of  the  continent,  and  that  they  are 
also  much  more  metamorphosed.  In  both  of  these  particulars  we  shall 
find  a  decided  difference  in  the  Upper  Silurian  of  Northern  New 
Brunswick,  next  to  be  noticed. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  enable  the  reader  to  perceive,  extending 
south-west  from  Bathurst,  in  the  Bay  de  Chaleur,  that  broad  and 
rugged  belt  of  altered  Lower  Silurian  and  Plutonic  rocks,  the  terror 
of  railway  engineers,  which  forms  the  natural  limit  of  Acadia  on  the 
north-west,  and  separates  the  Coal-field  of  New  Brunswick  from  the 
Upper  SDurian  valley  of  the  Restigouche  and  Upper  St  John,  the  debate- 
able  land,  in  point  of  physical  geography,  between  the  high  lands  of 
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the  Nepisignit  which  belong  to  New  Bnmswick,  and  the  high  lai^ 
of  Rimoaski  and  Graspe  which  belong  to  the  Province  of  Qaebec 

Thia  belt  of  very  ancient  rocka  waa  probably  a  physical  barrier  even 
as  early  as  the  Upper  SQorian  period ;  for  on  passing  it  we  find  in  the 
▼alleys  of  the  Restigonche  and  the  neighbouring  streams  beds  of 
highly  calcareous  and  fossQiferous  Upper  Silurian  rock  identical  in 
character  with  those  of  Graspe,  and  differing  both  in  mineral  character 
and  the  assemblage  of  fossils  from  those  which  we  have  just  been 
studying.  The  southern  limit  of  tlus  Upper  Silurian  area,  in  so  £sr 
as  it  is  known,  may  be  seen  on  the  map ;  and  its  structure  may  be 
learned  from  the  following  description  by  Professor  Hind  of  the  sec* 
tion  at  Cape  Bon  Ami,  near  Dalhousie.  The  section  is  in  ascending 
order,  and  the  dips  are  to  the  northward  at  an  angle  of  45°. 

1.  Trap. 

2.  Calcareous  shales. 

3.  Trap  or  trappean  ash,  more  or  less  stratified,  and  with  veins  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  quartz. 

4.  Calcareous  shales  and  honestones,  weathering  buff  or  pale  yellow. 

5.  Trap,  vesicular,  hard  and  black,  weathering  red. 

6.  Calcareous  shale  and  limestone,  with  honestone.  Many  la3rers 
are  fissile  and  shaly,  weathering  buff,  others  are  hard  and  silicious. 
T)ie  limestones  contain  Favosites  CroMandicOj  Strophomena  rhom- 
baidaUs,  etc.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  series  there  appears  to  be  a 
conglomerate  14  feet  thick,  capped  by  honestone  36  feet  thick. 

7.  Massive  trap. 

8.  Limestone  highly  fossiliferous.  Among  its  fossils  are  Favosites 
Chthlandica,  F.  polymorphay  F,  hasaltica,  Strophomena  rhomboidaHs^ 
&  punctuUfercu,  Calymene  Blumenbachii,  Atrypa  reticularis. 

9.  Trap,  highly  ferruginous.* 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  large  amount  of  bedded  trap  or 
volcanic  ash  in  the  above  section.  This  accords  with  the  presence 
of  large  quantities  of  apparently  interstratified  igneous  rock  in  the 
Kingston  group  and  in  the  Cobequid  Mountains,  as  already  noticed. 
Such  interstratified  volcanic  matters  are  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the 
Silurian  of  Great  Britain.  They  are  comparatively  rare  in  other  parts 
of  Nova  Scotia,  though  beds  of  this  kind  occur  in  New  Canaan. 
Similar  traps  occur  in  Gaspe,  but  they  are  absent  from  the  typical 
Upper  Silurian  of  New  York  and  Western  Canada.  Their  presence 
indicates  the  recurrence  of  volcanic  eruptions  at  frequent  intervals 
during  the  Upper  Silurian  period. 

A  collection  of  fossils  froia  the  beds  at  Dalhousie  and  its  vicinity 
*  The  total  thickness  of  the  above  series  is  not  stated  bj  Professor  Hind. 
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has  been  kindlj  communicated  to  me  by  Professor  Bailey,  and  has 
been  submitted  to  Mr  Billings,  who  regards  the  species  as  equivalent 
to  those  of  the  Port  Daniel  limestones  of  the  northern  side  of  the  Bay 
de  Chaleur,  which  may  be  regarded  as  intermediate  in  age  between 
the  Niagara  and  Lower  Helderberg  groups,  and  therefore  probably 
not  far  from  the  horizon  of  the  Upper  Arisaig  series,  or  perhaps 
between  this  and  the  Lower  Arisaig  group. 

The  following  fossils  from  Dalhousie  and  Restigouche,  now  in  the 
Museum  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  have  been  determined 
by  Mr  Billings.  The  assemblage  is  in  the  main  that  of  the  Lower 
Helderberg. 

Favosites  basaltica. 

Favosites  Gothlandica. 

Zaphrentis,  n.  s.,  same  as  one  in  the  Gaspe  limestone. 

Stenopora. 

Halysites  catenulatus. 

Syringopora. 

Diph3q)hyllum. 

Orthis  tubulistriata,  Hall,  or  allied. 

Orthis  oblata.  Hall 

Strophomena  rhomboidalis. 

Strophomena  punctifera,  Conrad. 

Strophomena  varistriata. 

Spinfera  cycloptera. 

Atrypa  reticularis. 

Cyrtia  Dalmani. 

Rhynchonella  vellicata,  Hall. 

Ath3nis  princeps,  or  allied. 

Leptocoelia,  allied  to  L.  hemispherica. 

Fenestella. 

Megambonia,  allied  to  M.  ovoides,  Hall. 

Conocardium. 

Pleurotomara,  allied  to  P.  labrosa,  Hall. 

Euomphalus  sinuatus  (?) 

Dalmanites. 

Oeneral  Remarks, 
The  group  of  partially  metamorphic  Upper  Silurian  rocks  above  de- 
scribed includes  the  most  elevated  land  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Southern 
New  Brunswick.  The  Cobequid  range,  attaining  at  several  points  a 
height  of  1200  feet,  is  the  highest  chain  of  hills  in  Nova  Scotia ;  and 
forms,  in  its  whole  length,  the  watershed  dividing  the  streams  flowing 
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into  NorthnmberlAnd  Strait  and  Chiegnecto  Bay  firom  those  flowing  into 
Cobequid  Bay  and  Mines  Basin  and  Channel.  In  like  manner,  the 
complicated  group  of  hills  extending  westward  firom  Cape  Porcupine 
and  Cape  St  George,  though  less  elevated  than  the  Cobequid  hillfl, 
contains  the  sources  of  all  the  principal  rivers  of  the  counties  through 
which  it  extends.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  St  Mary's  river.  Its 
western  branch,  originating  in  the  same  elevated  ground  that  gives 
rise  to  the  Musquodoboit,  the  Stewiacke,  and  the  Middle  River  of 
Pictou,  flows  for  about  thirty  miles  nearly  due  east  along  the  valley 
which  here  separates  the  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  districts.  Its 
east  branch  flowing  firom  the  hills  in  the  rear  of  Merigomish,  and 
passing  near  the  lakes  firom  which  the  principal  branch  of  the  East 
River  of  Pictou  flows,  receives  tributary  streams  from  the  meta- 
morphic  promontory  stretching  towards  Cape  Porcupine,  and  unites 
with  the  west  branch  at  the  northern  margin  of  the  Lower  Silurian 
metamorphic  band.  The  united  stream  then  flows  through  a  narrow 
valley,  cutting  the  Lower  Silurian  belt  transversely,  to  the  Atlantic. 

Judging  from  the  direction  of  the  principal  streams,  as  for  instance 
the  Liverpool  River,  it  would  appear  that  in  the  western  counties,  as 
well  as  in  the  eastern,  this  group  of  metamorphic  rocks,  with  its 
associated  igneous  masses,  forms  the  most  elevated  ridges.  In  the 
southern  part  of  New  Brunswick  also,  and  in  Cape  Breton,  we  every- 
where find  these  rocks  forming  rocky  ridges  separating  the  river 
valleys. 

The  character  of  the  surface  over  these  rocks  is  very  similar  to 
that  which  prevails  in  those  parts  of  Lower  Canada  (Quebec)  and 
New  England,  in  which  similarly  altered  Upper  Silurian  rocks  occur. 
The  soil,  where  not  too  rocky  for  cultivation,  la  fertile ;  and  in  their 
natural  state  the  hills  are  clothed  with  a  rich  growth  of  hard- wood 
trees. 

M.  Jules  Marcou,  in  the  summary  of  American  geology  which 
accompanies  his  geological  map,  endeavours  to  apply  to  these  ele- 
vations De  Beaumont's  theory  of  the  parallelism  of  mountain  ranges 
of  like  age.  According  to  this  view,  the  Cobequid  Mountains,  and 
the  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bras  d'Or  Lake,  belong  to  a  system 
of  elevations  older  than  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks ;  and  the  Meri- 
gomish and  Antigonish  Mountains,  with  the  hills  of  Western  Cape 
Breton,  to  a  later  dislocation,  dating  at  the  close  of  the  Silurian 
period.  It  appears  to  me  that  both  these  dates  are  by  much  too 
ancient  I  have  already  stated  that  the  rocks  of  the  Cobequid 
Mountains  have  been  altered  and  elevated  before  the  Carboniferous 
period ;  but,.^n  the  other  hand,  these  altered  rocks  themselves  are  in 
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part  Devonian,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  any  of  them  to  be 
older  than  Upper  Silurian.  I  would  therefore  refer  the  great  line  of 
dislocation  of  the  Cobequids,  which  runs  nearly  W.  10°  S.,  as  well  as 
the  nearly  parallel  lines  of  the  south  mountains  of  King's  County,  the 
range  ending  in  Cape  Porcupine,  and  most  of  the  hills  of  Cape  Breton, 
to  the  close  of  the  Devonian  period.  These  ranges  have,  however, 
been  broken  and  deranged  in  places,  as  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Cobequids,  the  Antigonish  Mountains,  the  hills  near  Guysboro', 
and  in  the  south-west  of  Cape  Breton,  by  disturbances  probably  coeval 
with  the  great  Alleghany  range,  that  is,  at  or  toward  the  end  of  the 
Carboniferous  system,  and  there  is  evidence  that  between  this  time 
and  the  end  of  the  Devonian  period,  igneous  action  was  constantly 
more  or  less  felt,  and  was  also  accompanied  by  elevatory  movements. 
Hence  these  later  movements  in  part,  as  along  the  Cobequid  range, 
have  conformed  to  the  course  of  the  older  movement,  and  in  part  have 
broken  out  into  irregular  projecting  ridges,  having  a  tendency  to  a 
north-east  and  south-west  direction.  In  short,  the  study  of  these 
elevations  in  Nova  Scotia  tends  to  show,  that  though  there  may  be 
a  certain  parallelism  between  elevatory  movements  of  the  same  period, 
when  they  take  place  in  districts  previously  undistiirbed,  yet  that  in 
regions  broken  up  by  previous  dislocations,  they  may  either  conform 
in  direction  to  these,  or  break  forth  irregularly  from  them  along  lines 
of  least  resistance  produced  by  previous  transverse  fractures.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  however,  that  those  very  marked  and  important  physical 
changes  which  closed  the  Devonian  period  were  preluded  by  volcanic 
outbursts  extending  through  the  Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian  eras. 

In  New  Brunswick,  the  area  occupied  by  the  Kingston  group  is 
broken  and  elevated,  and  separates  what  may  be  termed  the  southern 
bay  of  the  Carboniferous  area  from  the  remainder.  As  an  ancient 
geographical  feature,  it  is  also  connected  with  the  large  development 
of  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  in  this  bay  or  arm.  Still,  it  is  not 
sufficiently  extensive  or  continuous  to  give  it  auy  great  importance  in 
the  present  drainage  of  the  coimtry.  The  great  Upper  Silurian  area 
in  Northern  New  Brunswick  is  of  much  more  importance  in  this 
respect,  and  contains  the  principal  sources  of  the  St  John  and  the 
Restigouche ;  the  former  of  which,  the  largest  river  of  Acadia, 
gathering  the  waters  of  many  tributaries  from  a  great  area  chiefly 
of  Upper  Silurian  rocks,  finds  a  devious  path  through  transverse 
valleys  of  the  great  Lower  Silurian  belt,  crosses  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  Carboniferous  area,  and  entering  the  Silurian  band  of 
the  coast,  follows  its  strike  for  some  distance  in  the  ''  Long  Reach  " 
before  it  finds  its  way  to  the  sea. 
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Before  leaving  these  rocks,  I  must  state  that  their  boundaries,  as 
marked  on  the  map,  are  often  very  rude  approximations  to  the  truth. 
It  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  distinguish 
accurately  between  these  older  rocks  and  the  Carboniferous  beds  which 
have  in  many  parts  of  their  borders  been  metamorphosed  with  thenii 
or  to  indicate  accurately  the  position  and  limits  of  the  irregular  masses 
and  dikes  of  igneous  rocks.  An  immense  amount  of  labour  will  be 
required  before  these  disturbed  and  altered  rocks  can  be  accurately 
mapped,  or  their  intricacies  fully  unravelled. 

Usrfvl  Minerals  of  the  Upper  Silurian  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Ironj  in  veins  traversing  the  altered  rocks,  abounds  in  this  district ; 
and  it  also  occurs  in  thick  beds  coeval  with  the  neighbouring  slates, 
and  filled,  like  them,  with  fossil-shells.  I  shall  first  notice  those  de- 
posits which  are  veins  properly  so  called.  These,  though  occurring 
in  many  places,  have  been  worked  only  along  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Cobequid  Hills  in  Londonderry,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Village 
and  Folly  Rivers.  This  deposit  appears  to  have  been  noticed  as  early 
as  the  time  when  the  land  on  which  it  occurs  was  granted  by  the 
Grown ;  and  it  received  some  attention  from  Mr  Duncan  and  other 
gentlemen  in  Truro  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  No  steps  were,  however, 
taken  toward  its  scientific  exploration  until  1845.  In  the  summer  of 
that  year  I  received  a  specimen  of  the  ore  for  examination,  and  in 
October  of  the  same  year  I  visited  and  reported  on  the  deposit.  In 
the  same  autumn  it  was  examined  by  Dr  Gesner.  In  1846  I  again 
visited  it,  and  reported  on  it  to  C.  D.  Archibald,  Esq.,  of  London, 
and  other  gentlemen  associated  with  him ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1849 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  again  going  over  the  ground  and  examining  the 
vein  at  some  new  points,  in  company  with  J.  L.  Hayes,  Esq.,  of 
Portsmouth,  U.  S.  Since  1849  the  extent  and  economical  capabilities 
of  the  deposit  have  been  discussed  by  several  writers,  both  in  this 
province  and  in  Great  Britain ;  and  it  has  been  opened,  and  smelting 
furnaces  erected  by  an  association  of  capitalists. 

I  shall  begin  by  describing  the  vein  as  it  occurs  on  the  west  branch 
of  the  Great  Village  liiver,  at  the  site  chosen  by  C.  D.  Archibald, 
Esq.,  for  the  furnace  and  buildings  of  the  ^^  Acadia  Mine,"  and  as  seen 
in  1849.  In  the  western  bank  of  this  stream,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Carboniferous  and  Metamorphic  series,  a  thick  series  of  gray  and  brown 
sandstones  and  shales  of  the  former  system,  dipping  to  the  south  at 
angles  of  65''  and  70°,  meet  black  and  olive  slates,  having  a  nearly 
vertical  position,  and  with  a  strike  N.  55°  £.  The  dip  of  these  slates, 
where  apparent,  is  to  the  southward,  and  the  strike  of  the  slaty 
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cleavage  and  of  the  bedding  appears  to  coincide.  Near  the  falls  of 
the  river,  a  short  distance  northward  of  the  junction  just  noticed,  the 
slates  give  place  to  gray  quartzite,  which,  with  some  beds  of  olive 
slate,  occupies  the  river-section  to,  and  for  some  distance  beyond,  the 
iron  vein. 

The  vein  is  well  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  also  in  exca- 
vations in  the  western  bank,  which  rises  abruptly  to  the  height  of  327 
feet  above  the  river-bed.  In  the  bottom  of  the  stream  it  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  complicated  network  of  fissures,  penetrating  the 
quartzite  and  slate,  and  filled  with  a  crystalline  compound  of  the  car- 
bonates of  lime,  iron,  and  magnesia,  which,  from  its  composition  and 
external  characters,  I  refer  to  the  species  Ankerite,  With  this  mineral 
there  is  a  smaller  quantity  of  red  ochrey  iron  ore,  and  of  micaceous 
specular  iron  ore. 

In  ascending  the  western  bank  of  the  stream,  the  vein  appears  to 
increase  in  width  and  in  the  quantity  of  the  ores  of  iron.  In  one 
place,  where  a  trench  was  cut  across  it,  its  breadth  was  120  feet. 
Though  its  walls  are  very  irregular,  it  has  a  distinct  underlie  to  the 
south,  apparently  coinciding  with  the  dip  of  the  containing  rocks.  As 
might  have  been  anticipated  from  its  appearance  in  the  river-bed,  it 
presents  the  aspect  of  a  wide  and  very  irregular  vein,  including  large 
angular  fragments  of  quartzite,  and  of  an  olivaceous  slate  with  glis- 
tening surfaces.  These  fragments  are  especially  large  and  abundant 
in  the  central  part  of  the  vein,  where  they  form  a  large  irregular  and 
interrupted  rocky  partition. 

That  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  understand  the  description  of 
this  singular  deposit,  I  give  the  composition  of  the  various  substances 
contained  in  it,  as  ascertained  by  my  own  analyses  and  examinations. 

1.  Specular  Iron  Ore,  or  nearly  pure  peroxide  of  iron,  in  black 
crystalline  scales  and  masses. 

2.  Magnetic  Iron  Ore,  a  compound  of  the  peroxide  and  protoxide  of 
iron.  This  and  the  first-mentioned  ore,  as  they  occur  intermixed  in 
this  vein,  are  capable  of  affording  from  60  to  7Q  per  cent  of  pure  iron. 
Both  of  these  ores  have  been  introduced  into  the  vein  by  igneous 
fusion  or  sublimation. 

3.  Ochrey  Red  Iron  Ore.  This.. is  the  most  abundant  ore  in  the 
vein,  and  is  of  great  value  on  account  of  its  richness  and  easy  fusibility. 
It  is  also  the  material  of  which  the  mineral-paint  produced  by  this 
region  is  manufactured.  It  varies  somewhat  in  quality,  but  the  purest 
specimens  are  peroxide  of  iron,  with  scarcely  any  foreign  matter. 

4.  Ankerite,  or  carbonate  of  iron,  lime  and  magnesia.  This  is  the 
most  abundant  material  in  the  vein,  and  is  usually  of  a  grayish-white 
colour,  though  sometimes  tinged  red  by  the  peroxide  of  iron.    A 
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gpecioien  of  the  reddish  yanety,  containing 

small 

scattered  oTstala 

specular  iron,  gave  on  analysis — 

Peroxide  of  iron 

33-0 

Carbonate  of  lime 

46-0 

Carbonate  of  iron 

19-5 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 

•8 

SiliciouB  sand   . 

•4 

99-7 

The  white  variety  conmsts  of — 

Carbonate  of  lime 

• 

54- 

Carbonate  of  iron 

• 

23-2 

Carbonate  of  magneoa 

• 

22- 

Silicions  sand    • 

• 

•5 

99-7 

With  this  mineral  is  foond  a  variety  of  I^Mtthose  Irofiy  or  sparry 
carbonate  of  iron,  containing  about  20  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia. It  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  and  runs  in  little  veins  throng 
the  Ankerite.  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  these  substances  have  been 
molten  by  heat,  and  injected  from  beneath  into  the  irregular  fissure  in 
which  they  are  now  found.  The  ochrey  red  ore,  previously  mentioned, 
appears  to  be  a  result  of  the  subsequent  action  of  heat  on  the  spathose 
iron.  The  ankerite  and  spathose  iron  may  become  valuable  for 
mixing  with  the  other  ores,  affording  lime  for  a  flux  and  much  iron. 

5.  Yellow  Ochrey  Iron  Ore.  This  is  found  in  great  quantity  on 
the  surface  of  the  vein,  and  has  resulted  from  the  rusting  of  the 
ankerite,  which  soon  becomes  covered  with  a  yellow  rusty  coat  when 
exposed.  The  yellow  ochre  is  a  peroxide  of  iron  combined  with  water, 
and  when  calcined  it  affords  a  good  red  pigment  On  analysis,  it 
gave — 

Peroxide  of  iron      .        .        .     74*52 
Alumina  .         •        •         •       4*48 

Carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia        '40 
Silica  and  silicates  .         .       6*20 

Water,  mostly  combined  •     14*40 


10000 


6.  Brown  Hematite  occurs  in  large  balls  along  the  outcrop  of  the 
vein.  It  has  been  produced  by  the  solvent  action  of  acid  water  on 
the  carbonate  of  iron,  and  the  subsequent  precipitation  of  iron  fix>m 
these  solutions.  It  is  a  valuable  ore,  but  is  probably  most  abundant 
near  the  snrfiEUse  of  the  vein* 
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7.  Sulphate  of  Barytes  occurs  in  small  crystals  lining  fissures,  and 
in  compact  veins  in  the  ankerite.  Though  quite  insoluble,  this  sub- 
stance can  be  decomposed  by  heated  solutions  of  alkaline  carbonates ; 
and  when  these  are  cooled  it  is  re-formed  and  deposited.*  It  haa 
probably  been  introduced  in  this  way  into  this  vein. 

I  shall  endeavour  in  the  following  remarks  to  state  the  manner  in 
which  these  minerals  occur  in  the  complicated  mixture  which  fills  this 
vein,  and  their  probable  origin.  Let  the  reader  then  imagine  that  he 
is  standing  on  the  side  of  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Great  Village  River, 
looking  into  a  rocky  excavation  in  which  the  minerals  above  mentioned 
appear  to  be  mixed  together  in  the  most  inextricable  confusion,  im 
great  irregular  cracks  of  the  slaty  rocks,  and  he  will  be  able,  perhaps, 
to  wade  through  the  following  description. 

The  ankerite  should  evidently  be  considered  the  veinstone,  as  it 
surrounds  and  includes  all  the  other  contents  of  the  vein,  and  greatly 
exceeds  them  in  quantity.  Where  not  exposed,  it  is  white  and  coarsely 
crystalline.  On  exposure  it  becomes  yellowish ;  and  near  the  surface, 
as  well  as  on  the  sides  of  fissures,  it  is  decomposed,  leaving  a  residue 
of  yellow  ochrey  hydrous  peroxide  of  iron.  In  some  parts  of  the  vein, 
the  ankerite  is  intimately  mixed  with  crystals  and  veinlets  of  yellowish 
spathose  iron.  The  red  ochrey  iron  ore  occurs  in  minor  veins  and 
irregular  masses  dispersed  in  the  ankerite.  Some  of  these  veins  are 
two  yards  in  thickness ;  and  the  shapeless  masses  are  often  of  much 
larger  dimensions.  Specular  iron  ore  also  occurs  in  small  irregular 
veins,  and  in  disseminated  crystals  and  nests.  At  one  part  of  the 
bank  there  appears  to  be  a  considerable  mass  of  magnetic  iron  ore, 
mixed  with  specular  ore  ;  this  mass  was  not,  however,  uncovered  till 
after  I  had  left  the  ground. 

The  whole  aspect  of  the  vein,  as  it  appears  in  the  excavations  in 
the  river-bank,  is  extremely  irregular  and  complicated.  This  arises 
not  only  from  the  broken  character  of  the  walls,  the  included  rocky 
fragments,  and  the  confused  intermixture  of  the  materials  of  the  vein ; 
but  also  from  the  occurrence  of  numerous  transverse  fissures,  which 
appear  to  have  slightly  shifted  the  vein,  and  whose  surfaces  usually 
display  the  appearance  named  '' slickenside,"  and  are  often  coated 
with  comminuted  slate  or  iron  ore.  In  some  places  these  are  so 
numerous  as  to  give  an  appearance  of  transverse  stratification.  One 
of  them  was  observed  to  be  filled  with  flesh-coloured  sulphate  of 
barytes,  forming  a  little  subordinate  vein  about  an  inch  in  thickness. 

The  general  course  of  the  vein,  deduced  from  observations  made  by 
Mr  Hayes  and  myself  at  the  Acadia  Mine  and  further  to  the  eastward| 
*  Biaohofl^  quoted  bj  De  U  Beohe.    GeoL  Obs.  p.  669. 
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is  S.  98*"  W.  magnetic,  the  Tariation  being  21**  west  At  the  Acadia 
Mine  this  coarse  deviates  about  33"*  from  that  of  the  containing  rocks. 
In  other  localities,  however,  the  deviation  is  much  smaller;  and  in 
general  there  is  an  approach  to  parallelism  between  the  course  of  the 
vein  and  that  of  the  rock  formation  of  the  hills,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
junction  of  the  Carboniferous  and  Metamorphic  systems.  The  vein, 
for  a  space  of  seven  miles  along  the  hills,  is  always  found  at  distances 
of  from  300  yards  to  one-third  of  a  mile  northward  of  the  last  Car- 
boniferous beds,  and  always  in  the  same  band  of  slate  and  quartzite. 

Westward  of  the  Acadia  Mine  the  course  of  the  vein  over  the  high 
ground  is  marked  by  the  colour  of  the  soil,  as  far  as  Cook's  Brook, 
about  a  mile  distant.  The  outcrop  of  the  ore  was  not  exposed  in  this 
brook,  but  large  fragments  of  specular  ore  have  been  found  in  its  bed, 
and  a  shaft,  sunk  on  the  course  of  the  vein,  has  penetrated  more  than 
forty  feet  through  yellow  ochre  containing  a  few  rounded  masses  and 
irregular  layers  of  ankerite.  At  this  point  the  decomposition  of  the 
ankerite  and  spathic  iron  has  extended  to  a  much  greater  depth  than 
usual,  and  is  so  perfect  that  a  specimen  of  the  yellow  ochre  was  found 
to  contain  only  *4  per  cent,  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia ; 
the  remainder  being  hydrous  peroxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  silicioua 
matter. 

Still  further  west,  in  Martin  Brook,  I  observed  indications  of  the 
continuation  of  the  vein.  Beyond  this  place  I  have  not  traced  it; 
but  I  have  received  specimens  of  specular  iron  ore  and  ankerite  from 
the  continuation  of  the  same  metamorphic  district,  as  far  west  as  the 
Five  Islands,  twenty  miles  dibtant  from  Acadia  Mine. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Great  Village  River,  the 
groimd  does  not  rise  so  rapidly  as  on  the  western  bank,  and  the  vein 
is  not  so  well  exposed.  On  this  side,  however,  a  small  quantity  of 
copper  pyrites  has  been  found  in  or  near  the  vein,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  of  any  importance.  Indications  of  the  vein  can  be  seen  on  the 
surface  as  far  as  the  east  branch  of  the  river.  In  the  east  branch,  red 
and  gray  conglomerates,  dipping  to  the  south,  and  forming  the  base 
of  the  Carboniferous  system,  are  seen  to  rest  unconformably  on  olive, 
black,  and  brown  slates,  whose  strike  is  S.  lb""  W.  The  continuation 
of  the  iron  vein  was  not  observed  in  the  bed  of  this  stream. 

Further  eastward,  on  the  high  ground  between  the  Great  Village 
and  Folly  Rivers,  indications  of  the  ores  of  iron  have  been  observed ; 
especially  near  the  latter  river,  where  in  two  places  small  excavations 
have  exposed  specular  and  red  ores,  and  where  numerous  fragments 
of  brown  hematite  are  found  scattered  on  the  surface. 

The  ravine  of  the  Folly  River  affords  a  good  natural  section  of  the 
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quartzite  and  slate  of  the  hills,  as  well  as  of  the  Carboniferous  beds  of 
the  lower  ground.  This  section,  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  hills,  is 
described  in  Chapter  XY.  The  lowest  Carboniferous  bed  is  a  thick, 
coarse,  gray  and  brownish  conglomerate,  dipping  S.  20^  W.  It  rests 
unconformably  on  a  bed  of  slate  very  similar  to  that  seen  in  a  like 
position  at  the  Great  Village  River,  and  which  differs  considerably  in 
appearance  from  most  of  the  slates  of  these  hills.  The  strike  of  the 
slate  is  S.  70°  W. ;  and  that  of  the  bedding  and  slaty  structure  appear 
to  correspond.  In  a  layer  of  gra3rwacke  included  in  this  slate  I  ob- 
served small  and  well-rounded  pebbles  of  light-coloured  quartz.  This 
slate  is  succeeded  by  thick  beds  of  gray  quartzite  and  hard  olivaceous 
slates.  These  occupy  the  river  section  for  about  700  yards,  or  as  far 
as  the  "  Falls,"  where  the  river  is  thrown  over  a  ridge  of  quartzite 
fifty-five  feet  in  height ;  a  small  rill  pouring  in  on  the  eastern  side 
from  a  much  greater  elevation.  Between  the  conglomerate  and  the 
waterfall  the  quartzite  contains  a  few  narrow  strings  of  ankerite,  and 
at  the  fall  there  is  a  group  of  reticulating  veins,  some  of  them  six 
inches  in  thickness.  They  contain  a  little  iron  pyrites.  These  are 
the  only  indications  of  the  iron  vein  observed  in  this  section ;  and  as 
the  group  of  beds  in  which  it  should  occur  is  well  exposed,  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  represented  here  only  by  these  small  veinlets 
distributed  over  a  great  breadth  of  rock.  Above  the  fall  the  quartzite 
and  slate  continue  to  alternate  for  a  considerable  distance,  the  dip 
being  generally  to  the  southward,  in  one  place  at  as  low  an  angle  as 
55°.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  fall  they  are  traversed  by 
a  dike  or  mass  of  fine-grained  homblendic  igneous  rock. 

On  the  elevated  ground  east  of  the  Folly  River  the  vein  is  again 
largely  developed,  and  two  excavations  exposed  a  part  of  its  thickness 
on  the  property  of  the  Londonderry  Mining  Company.  The  excava- 
tion nearest  to  the  river  showed  a  thickness  of  190  feet  of  rock  on  the 
south  side  of  the  vein.  This  consists  of  gray  quartzite,  olive  slate, 
and  about  three  feet  of  black  slate.  These  beds  are  traversed  by  a 
few  small  strings  of  ankerite,  which  increase  in  dimensions  on  ap- 
proaching the  broken  and  irregular  wall  of  the  vein.  About  seventeen 
feet  of  the  south  side  of  the  vein  consist  principally  of  ankerite. 
Adjoining  this  on  the  north  is  red  iron  ore,  with  nests  of  specular 
ore,  veins  and  blocks  of  ankerite  decomposed  in  part  to  yellow  ochre, 
and  fragments  of  rock.  Ten  feet  in  thickness  of  this  red  ore  were  seen 
without  exposing  the  north  wall  of  the  vein. 

On  the  surface  in  this  vicinity  are  large  fragments  of  brown  hema- 
tite, which  mark  the  course  of  the  vein.  In  the  eastern  excavation, 
this  mineral  was  seen  in  place  near  the  surface  and  occupying  fissures. 
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in  a  fragment  of  qnartzite.  In  this  second  excavation  the  red  ore  was 
more  largely  mixed  with  the  micaceous  specular  variety,  and  also 
included  large  rounded  blocks  of  ankerite  and  angular  fragments  of 
rock«  The  width  exposed  here  was  thirteen  feet,  and  neither  wall  was 
seen.  The  ankerite  is  decomposed  to  the  depth  of  eight  feet.  The 
same  appearance  of  transverse  vertical  layers  seen  at  the  Acadia  Mine 
is  observed  here,  and  is  probably  due  to  the  same  cause. 

Still  further  east,  on  the  property  of  C.  D.  Archibald,  Blsq.,  and  on 
ground  equally  elevated,  three  excavations  have  shown  a  still  greater 
development  of  the  vein.  A  trench  fifty-three  feet  in  length,  and 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  vein,  showed  in  its  whole 
length  a  mixture  of  red  and  specular  ores  with  ankerite.  Another 
excavation,  ninety-five  feet  to  the  northward  of  the  first,  exhibited 
ankerite  tinged  of  a  deep  red  colour  by  peroxide  of  iron,  and  traversed 
by  reticulating  veins  of  red  iron  ore.  A  third  opening,  365  feet  south- 
eastward of  the  first,  showed  white  and  gray  ankerite,  having  some  of 
its  fissures  coated  with  tabular  crystals  of  white  sulphate  of  baiytea. 
The  walls  of  the  vein  were  not  seen  at  this  place ;  but  150  paces  south 
of  the  first  trench  a  thick  dike  of  greenish  igneous  rock,  apparently  a 
very  fine-grained  greenstone,  appears,  with  a  course  of  S.  102**  W. 
This  dike  was  not  seen  westward  of  this  place,  but  it  can  be  traced  for 
a  considerable  distance  to  the  eastward.  In  the  Mill  Brook,  two  miles 
east  of  Folly  River,  it  appears  in  connexion  with  a  bed  of  black  slate 
near  the  margin  of  the  metamorphic  system,  and  probably  a  continuation 
of  that  seen  in  a  similar  position  in  the  Folly  and  Great  Village  Rivers. 
At  the  Mill  Brook  the  dike  is  about  100  feet  in  thickness. 

In  the  bed  of  the  Mill  Brook,  the  vein  is  seen  in  the  form  of  a 
network  of  fissures  chiefly  filled  with  ankerite ;  and  in  its  eastern  bank 
it  attains  a  great  thickness.  In  the  bank  of  another  brook  still  further 
to  the  eastward,  and  in  the  same  line  of  bearing,  it  appears  to  be  of 
large  dimensions,  and  contains  abundance  of  red  iron  ore  and  red 
ankerite.  I  have  not  traced  it  further  to  the  east,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
of  its  continuance  to  a  great  distance  in  that  direction. 

The  geological  history  of  this  deposit  embraces  the  following 
occurrences : — 1^/,  The  formation  of  a  wide  irregular  fissure,  along  a 
great  part  of  the  length  of  the  Cobequid  Mountains.  2{%,  The  filling 
of  this  fissure  with  a  molten  or  softened,  and  partially  even  sublimed, 
mass  of  ferruginous  and  calcareous  matter,  presenting,  as  I  think,  an 
evident  illustration  of  the  igneous  formation  of  a  vein  of  calcareous, 
magnesian,  and  ferruginous  carbonates.  3^/jy,  The  breaking  up  of  the 
vein  thus  formed  by  cross-fractures  and  faults.  ^Udi/j  The  partial 
roasting  of  its  contents  by  heat,  so  as  to  produce  the  red  ores,  whidi 
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are  obviously  the  result  of  the  heating  and  oxidation  of  a  part  of  the 
carbonate  of  iron,  and  this  process  may  be  seen,  on  minutely  examining 
the  vein,  to  have  extended  itself  from  the  walls  of  the  smallest  fissures. 
5thli/,  The  action  of  heated  waters  passing  through  its  crevices,  and 
depositing  sulphate  of  barytes  and  brown  hematite.  G^Aiy,  The  influ* 
ence  of  the  air  and  surface  waters  in  changing  large  portions  of  the 
superficial  contents  of  the  vein  into  ochrey  hydrous  peroxide  of  iron. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  this  deposit  might  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  a  bed  of  iron  ore  and  carbonate  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  similar  to  tliose  occurring  elsewhere  in  the  Upper  Silurian, 
had  been  so  softened  and  altered  by  heat  as  to  penetrate  in  vein-like 
forms  the  surrounding  rocks.  Sir  W.  E.  Logan  has  shown  that 
phenomena  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  Laurentian  regions  of  Canada. 

This  deposit  is  evidently  wedge-shaped,  being  largest  and  richest 
on  the  surface  of  the  highest  ridges.  It  contains,  however,  an  immense 
quantity  of  valuable  ores  of  iron,  though  its  irregular  character  opposes 
many  difficulties  to  the  miner.  Difficulties  have  also  been  found  in 
smelting  the  ore  to  advantage;  but  these  are  often  incident  to  the 
first  trials  of  new  deposits,  to  which  the  methods  applicable  to  others, 
of  which  the  workmen  have  had  previous  experience,  do  not  apply. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  these  preliminary  hindrances  have 
been  overcome,  and  that  the  mine  has  now  become  highly  profitable 
to  its  proprietors.  I  quote  the  following  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  deposit  from  the  elaborate  Report  of  J.  L.  Hayes  in  1849.  It 
has  been  fully  confirmed  by  experience : — 

"  From  the  descriptions  which  I  have  above  given,  it  is  evident, 
that  although  the  unlimited  extent  of  the  ore  at  any  particular  point 
can  only  be  determined  by  working  the  deposits,  yet  an  immense  field 
is  open  for  explorations  and  working. 

^^  Although  it  is  quite  probable  that  an  abundant  supply  of  ore  will 
be  found  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  at  a  price  which  will  not 
exceed  two  dollars  to  the  ton  of  iron ;  if  this  should  not  be  the  case, 
an  ample  supply  can  be  furnished  from  the  other  localities  at  an  expense 
which,  including  raising  and  hauling,  could  not  exceed  four  dollars  to 
the  ton  of  iron.  I  would  advise  the  opening  of  the  veins  at  different 
points  upon  the  line,  to  determine  the  cheapest  point  for  mining,  and 
the  ores  which  can  be  used  most  advantageously.  If  this  is  done, 
the  price  of  the  ore  cannot  be  fairly  set  down  at  the  sum  for  which  it 
can  be  obtained  from  the  nearest  locality,  but  at  an  average  of  the 
prices  of  the  ores  from  different  localities,  delivered  at  the  point 
selected  for  the  furnace.  This  may  be  estimated  at  three  dollars  to 
the  ton  of  iron. 
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''The  rahie  of  diis  kafitr  witli  reelect  to  ore  maj  be  judged  of 
\j  coD^Mtriiig  it  whli  eartaWi^meittB  in  the  United  States.  In  Beik- 
riiore  CoantT.  HAaadiiaeCts^  at  iome  estmblishments  which  have  been 
—  <in  fiiHj  coBlacted.  die  pviee  of  die  oce  is  between  five  and  six 
doflais  to  the  ton  of  inn.  In  Orange  Coantr,  New  York,  ore  yielding 
Wt»icii  40  aad  50  per  eeaoL  costs  between  fevr  and  fire  dollars  to  the 
losofiioaL  At  one  keafiiT  in  New  Tock  the  oie  costs  ten  dollars  to  the 
lo«  oi  INK.  At  sme  cstab&hnKBts  on  Lake  Champlain,  ore  costing 
•■e  doCbr  per  tOB  at  tht  minc^  is  earned  twelre  miles  to  the  furnace. 
The  oee  at  Ae  Bahniwre  faiaaieft  costs  otct  seTen  dollars  to  the  ton  of 
inaL  Thai  is  aboot  the  aieza^  cost  of  Ae  ore  at  the  furnaces  in 
^■aaT^r■lnL  Jjsdmmda^  tihe  cost  of  Ae  ore  erea  at  four  dollars  to 
tike  tm  of  aroa.  tikece  w3l  he  altatage  over  the  arerage  American 


*^Tbe  cost  of  Qe«s  at  nait  of  the  Swedidi  and  Russian  fumaees  is 
its  greaifiRL  In  certain  parts  of  the  Ural  Mountains  tiie  minerals  are 
carnad  h^  laad  to  the  forests  a  distance  of  from  40  to  80  miles.  Some 
ef  As  forces  of  Sweden  are  supplied  with  minerals  from  Presburg  and 
D^BUCownL  which  are  transported  by  land-carriage^  the  lakes^  and 
tike  aeaL  to  tfistanees  exceeding  370  miles. 

'^  There  is  no  trace  of  sulphur,  arsenic,  or  any  foreign  matter  which 
can  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  iron,  or  of  titanium  or  chrome,  which 
would  render  the  ores  refractory.  The  red  ochrey  ore,  the  most 
abundant  Tariety,  being  sufficiently  porous  to  present  large  surfaces 
to  die  reducing  gases  in  the  blast  furnace,  and  ye;  fs&iently  compact 
•ot  to  choke  the  furnace,  but  to  allow  the  free  passage  of  the  blast, 
can  be  used  with  peculiar  advantage.  The  daily  make  of  iron  from 
these  ores  will  be  large,  and  the  consumption  of  combustible  com- 
paratively small. 

''I  have  no  donbt  that  iron  of  the  first  quality  for  purity  and  strength, 
and  which  will  demand  the  highest  prices  in  the  market,  can  be  made 
firom  these  ores.  If  Mr  Mushet's  opinion,  based  upon  his  own  ex* 
periments,  that  these  ores  will  furnish  steel-iron  equal  to  the  best 
Swedish  marks,  should  prove  correct,  these  ores  possess  a  rare  value ; 
for,  of  the  many  charcoal  iron  establishments  in  the  United  States, 
I  know  but  one  which  furnishes  iron  suitable  for  making  the  first 
quality  of  steeL" 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  ores  of  iron  in  these  deposits  as  sources 
of  the  metal,  mmend  ptdnts  and  artificial  slate  of  excellent  quality  are 
manufactured  from  the  iron  ochres  of  the  Folly  Mountain,  and  are 
extensively  used  for  protecting  wooden  buildings,  etc 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  extensive 
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mining  and  smelting  operations  have  been  carried  on  at  the  London- 
derry mines,  and  in  1865  I  saw  a  thriving  mining  village  where, 
in  1849,  there  had  been  but  a  wild  wooded  ravine.  I  had  not  time 
to  visit  the  excavations;  but  Dr  Honeyman  informs  me  that  the 
original  vein  at  Great  Village  still  holds  out,  or  rather  appears  as 
two  veins,  about  twenty  feet  apart,  and  each  with  from  four  to  five  feet 
of  ore,  though  occasionally  widening  to  about  twenty  feet  or  dimin- 
ishing to  mere  strings.  One  of  them  consists  chiefly  of  brown 
hematite.  Extensive  openings  have  been  made  at  Martin's  Brook, 
where  the  ore  is  also  hematite.  The  ore  is  now  smelted  with 
charcoal,  large  quantities  of  which  are  made  in  the  neighbouring 
hills ;  but  a  great  extension  of  the  operations  is  anticipated,  so  soon 
as  the  railway  shall  connect  the  mines  with  the  coal  district  of 
Springhill.  The  reputation  of  the  iron  made  from  this  ore  is  very 
high,  owing  to  its  excellent  quality,  and  suitableness  to  the  manu- 
facture of  steel. 

Within  the  last  few  years  veins  of  hematite  are  stated  to  have 
been  discovered  in  rocks  of  Upper  Silurian  age  on  the  East  River 
of  Pictou,  near  Springville,  and  I  have  received  from  a  locality  near 
the  French  River  of  Merigomish  a  fine  specimen  of  compact  carbofiate 
of  iron,  which  is  said  to  occur  there  in  large  quantity,  though  whether 
as  a  vein  or  bed  I  am  not  informed. 

Veins  of  iron  ores,  similar  in  character  to  those  above  described, 
occur  in  nearly  every  part  of  this  metamorphic  district;  they  are, 
however,  of  small  magnitude,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  they  are  in 
any  place  of  workable  dimensions.  In  many  places  extensive  masses 
of  shattered  quartzite  and  slate  are  penetrated  in  every  direction  by 
slender  veins  of  micaceous  specular  iron  ore. 

In  addition  to  these  veins  of  iron  ore,  conformable  beds,  as  already 
mentioned,  exist  in  the  Upper  Silurian  slates,  more  especially  on  the 
East  River  of  Pictou,  at  the  locality  indicated  on  the  map.  At 
this  place,  one  bed  appears  to  be  forty  feet  thick,  and  much 
resembles  that  in  the  Devonian  at  Nictaux,  but  the  ore  is  more 
silicious,  and  contains  only  about  forty  per  cent  of  metal.  It  is 
not  at  present  worked.  This  bed  of  ore  could  no  doubt  be  traced 
extensively,  and  must  eventually  become  of  great  economical  im- 
portance. Though  the  ores  are  less  rich  than  those  of  the  Cobeqoid 
Mountains,  the  deposits  are  likely  to  be  more  continuous  and  persistent 
This  great  bed  of  ore  on  the  East  River  of  Pictou  is  especially 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  capitalists  engaged  or  about  to  engage 
in  smelting  operations,  as  it  is  only  ten  miles  distant  from  the  Albion 
coal-mines,  and  is  in  the  vicinity  of  abundance  of  limestone  and 
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boilding-stone.    The  hematite  and  clay  ironstone  of  the  same  region 
might  also  be  profitably  used  with  the  specular  ore  of  the  great  bed. 

Copper  ores  occur  in  several  parts  of  this  district  In  the  country 
eastward  of  the  Lochaber  Lake,  in  the  county  of  Sydney,  large 
fragments  of  copper  and  iron  pyrites  are  found  in  the  surface  graTel, 
and  have  no  doubt  been  derived  from  a  vein  containing  this  ore, 
along  with  ores  of  iron  similar  to  those  of  the  Cobequid  Hills,  and 
which  are  found  attached  to  the  loose  fragments.  These  indications 
were  examined  by  the  author  in  1848,  and  made  known  to  the 
Mining  Association.  A  Cornish  miner  was  afterwards  employed 
by  the  Association  to  explore  the  locality,  but  his  labours  were  un- 
successful; and  as  yet  nothing  has  been  found  except  the  loose 
masses  already  referred  to,  some  of  which  are  frt>m  two  to  three  feet 
in  diameter.  The  strike  of  the  rocks  at  this  place  is  S.  70*"  W.  to 
S.  20''  W.,  and  the  district  in  which  the  ores  occur  consists  of  olivey 
gray,  and  black  slates,  with  beds  of  quartzite  and  dikes  of  green- 
stone and  compact  felspar.  In  some  places  the  slates  are  filled  with 
small  veinlets  of  specular  iron  ore  and  ankerite.  The  pyrites  con- 
tains from  four  to  seventeen  per  cent  of  copper,  the  average  of 
several  specimens  being  10*8  per  cent  This  would  be  a  valuable 
ore  if  found  in  sufficient  quantity  and  of  easy  access ;  there  appear, 
however,  to  be  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  opening  the 
deposit,  more  especially  its  low  situation  and  the  depth  of  the  surface 
cover. 

Copper  pyrites,  yielding  3 1*6  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  therefore 
of  very  rich  quality,  has  been  found  on  the  south  branch  of  Salmon 
River ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  occurs  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
mining  purposes.  This  ore  has  also  been  found  in  small  quantity 
near  the  Acadia  iron-mine,  and  in  the  barytes  veins  at  the  Five 
Islands. 

Sulphate  of  Barytes, — ^This  mineral  occurs  in  considerable  quantity, 
in  numerous  irregular  veins  traversing  the  slates  in  the  banks  of  the 
East  River  of  the  Five  Islands.  I  have  little  doubt  that  these  veins 
are  strictly  a  continuation  of  the  great  iron  veins  already  described ; 
but  here  barytes  predominates,  and  only  a  small  quantity  of  specular 
iron  is  present  and  a  very  little  copper  pyrites.  The  barytes  at  this 
place  is  pure  white,  and  often  in  very  beautiful  crystalline  masses. 
Its  cavities  are  coated  with  fine  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime  of  the 
variety  known  as  dog-tooth  spar.  Large  quantities  of  barytes  have 
been  extracted  at  this  place,  by  levels  and  open  excavations  in  the 
steep  sides  of  the  ravine,  and  have  been  exported  to  the  United  States  • 
but  I  believe  the  demand  has  not  been  found  sufficient  to  warrant  a 
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continaance  of  the  works  on  a  large  scale.  The  presence  of  copper 
ores  at  this  place,  associated  with  such  a  veinstone  as  sulphate 
of  barytes,  affords  some  promise  that  if  the  excavations  were 
continued,  valuable  quantities  of  such  ores  would  be  discovered. 

White  marble  occurs  in  the  metamorphic  slates  at  Five  Islands, 
as  well  as  a  coloured  marble  of  a  purplish  hue,  with  green  spots 
tinged  by  serpentine.  These  beds  at  Five  Islands  have  not  been 
sufficiently  opened  fairly  to  test  their  quality.  The  white  marble 
affords  small  specimens  of  great  purity  and  of  very  fine  grain.  The 
coloured  variety  has  been  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  unequal 
hardness. 

Slate,  apparently  of  good  quality,  is  found  in  New  Canaan,  and 
on  the  Middle  River  of  Pictou.  It  is  not  at  present  quarried,  but 
the  first-mentioned  locality  would  appear  to  present  great  facilities 
for  profitable  working. 

Syenite  and  Porphyry,  suitable  for  building  and  ornamental  pur- 
poses, occur  in  various  parts  of  the  Cobequid  Mountains,  and  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Bras  d'Or,  and  other  places  in  Cape  Breton. 
Owing  to  their  inland  position,  and  the  want  of  any  internal  demand, 
these  rocks  are  not  at  present  quarried. 

Smoky  Quartz,  in  large  and  beautiful  crystals,  is  found  in  the 
surface  debris  at  Paradise  in  Annapolis  County;  and  its  native 
matrix  is  a  reddish  compact  felspar,  which  occurs  in  veins  in  tlie 
granite  of  that  district. 

Useful  Minerals  of  the  Upper  Silurian  in  New  Brunswick. 

The  Upper  Silurian  rocks  of  Charlotte  County  afford  promising 
indications  of  lead  and  copper,  and  are  a  continuation  of  the  metal- 
liferous rocks  of  Washington  County,  Maine;  but  little  has  yet  been 
done  to  ascertain  their  actual  value.  To  this  age  are  referred  the 
copper  ores  of  Le  Tete  and  the  sulphate  of  barytes  of  Frye's  Island, 
said  to  be  in  large  quantity  and  accessible.  Copper  and  iron  have 
been  stated  to  occur  at  Dickie  Mountain  and  Bull  Moose  Hill,  in 
the  Kingston  group ;  but  are  not  very  favourably  reported  on  by 
Professor  Bailey.  As  I  have  not  personally  examined  any  of  the 
localities,  I  may  refer  the  reader  for  such  information  as  is  at  present 
to  be  obtained  to  the  Reports  of  Professor  Bailey  and  Professor  Hind. 

It  may  be  anticipated  that  the  igneous  and  metamorphic  hills 
of  this  district  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  so  varied  in  their 
composition,  and  at  present  so  little  open  to  detailed  investigation, 
will  be  found  to  contain  many  useful  minerals  in  addition  to  those 
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above  mentioned;  and  that  as  population  and  enterprise  increase, 
they  will  become  important  mining  and  manu&ctoring  districts. 

The  soils  of  this  district  are  in  general  good.  Thej  produce  in 
their  natural  state  a  fine  growth  of  hardwood  timber,  sufficient  for 
a  long  time  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  shipyards  and  iron  furnaces, 
and  when  cultivated  they  are  remarkably  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  hay  and  grain  crops.  They  are  well  supplied  with  lime  and 
phosphates ;  and  when  deep  are  less  easily  exhausted  than  most  other 
kinds  of  upland.  Hence  in  the  more  fertile  parts  of  these  hills,  as 
in  Southern  Horton,  Earlton,  New  Annan,  the  Pictou  Hills,  Lochaber, 
and  Northern  Cape  Breton,  there  are  fine  and  flourishing  agricultural 
settlements,  which,  in  spite  of  a  climate  a  little  more  rigorous,  are 
advancing  more  rapidly  in  wealth  than  most  of  the  lower  districts. 

FassSs  of  the  Upper  SUuriaru 

Under  this  head  I  give  the  descriptions  of  new  species  publbhed 
by  Professor  Hall  in  1860,  and  notices  of  additional  species  since 
obtained,  including  the  Palceaster  described  by  Mr  Billings,  and  species 
mentioned  by  Mr  Salter  as  occurring  among  Dr  Honeyman's 
specimens  submitted  to  him,  also  the  specimens  communicated  to 
me  by  Professor  Bailey  in  1867. 

1.  Radiata, 

Stenopora,  allied  to  S^fibroscu     East  River,  Arisaig. 

Favosites  GothlandicOj  Lin.     Dalhousie,  Professor  Bailey. 

Favosites  poli/morpha,  Goldfuss.     Dalhousie,  Professor  Bailey. 

Favosites  basalt ica,  Goldfuss,     Dalhousie,  Professor  Bailey. 

Helopora  fragilis,  Hall,  var.  Acadiensis.    Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Zaphrentisy  n.  s.,  identical,  according  to  Mr  Billings,  with  a  species 
from  Port  Daniel.     Dalhousie,  Professor  Bailey. 

Astrocerium  pyriformej  Hall.     New  Canaan,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Astrocericum  venustum^  Hall.     New  Canaan,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

HeUoUteSy  allied  to  H.  elegans.     New  Canaan,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Petraia  Forresterij  Honeyman,  Arisaig.  I  have  seen  no  descrip- 
tion or  figure  of  this  species. 

Dietyonema  Websteriy  Dawson.  Beech  Hill  (for  description  and 
figure  see  p.  163,  supra). 

Pakeaster  parviusculuSy  Billings  (Fig.  197).  The  specimen  is 
about  six  lines  in  diameter.  The  rays  are  two  lines  in  length  and 
one  line  and  a  half  in  width  at  the  base,  tapering  at  an  angle  of  a 
littie  less  than  45^  The  five  oral  plates  are  sub-pentagonal,  about 
half  a  line  in  widtii.    The  first  adambulacnd  plates  of  each  pair  of 
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adjacent  rays  are  in  contact  with  each  other  outside  of  the  oral  plates, 
and  not  completely  separated  as  they  are  in  P.  Niagaretms,  There 
are  six  or  seven  adambulacral  plates  on  each  side  of  the  ambolacral 
groove  in  each  ray,  and  they  gradually  decrease  in  size  from  the 
oral  plate  outwards  to  the  point  of  the  ray.  The  width  of  the 
ambulacral  groove  is  equal  to  one-third  the  width  of  Fig.  197. 
the  ray,  and  consequently  the  adambulacral  rows  of  plates  pjJ^JJS" 
are  also  each  equal  to  one-third  the  whole  width  of  the 
ray.  In  each  groove  there  are  two  rows  of  small  and 
apparently  nearly  square  ambulacral  plates,  twelve  or 
fourteen  in  each  row,  and  they  seem  to  be  continued 
round  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  oral  plates ;  the  mouth  is  about 
one  lino  wide. 

This  species  differs  from  P.  Niagareruiij  Hall  (Pal.  N,  Y.,  Vol.  2, 
page  247,  PL  51,  Figs.  21,  22,  23),  in  being  smaller,  the  rays  not  so 
slender,  and  more  importantly  in  the  junction  of  the  adambulacral 
plates  outside  of  the  oral  plates. 

The  specimen  was  collected  at  Arisaig  by  Rev.  Dr  Honeyman. 

2.  MoUusccu 

Crania  Acadiemis^  Hall  (Fig.  198).  Circular  or  broadly  sub- 
oval,  moderately  convex,  the  greatest  convexity  near  the  apex ;  apex 
obtuse. 

Several  casts  show  a  central  elevated  area,  with  strong  muscular 
impressions ;  the  more  elevated  portion  being  surrounded  by  a  flat- 
tened border,  which  is  radiatingly  striate. 

These  specimens  are  casts  which  appear  to  be  of  the  ventral  valve ; 
and  the  form  of  the  muscular  impressions  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
genus  that  I  can  have  little  hesitation  in  thus  referring  them.  Arisaig, 
East  River,  coll.  J.  W.  D.* 

Discina  tenuilamellatOj  var.  subplana.  Shell  broadly  elliptical,  or 
suborbicular,  externally  depressed,  apex  subcentral ;  surface  marked 
by  thin  sharply  elevated  lamellse. 

This  closely  resembles  the  Niagara  species  of  New  York,  but  may 
be  distinct  Should  fui^her  examination  prove  it  a  distinct  species, 
the  name  D.  subplana  may  be  adopted.  Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 
Three  other  species  of  Discina  are  mentioned  by  Dr  Honeyman  as  in 
his  Arisaig  collections. 

Chonetes  Nova  Scotica,  Hall  (Fig.  199).  Shell  semi-ellipticalj 
width  varying  from  once  and  a  half  to  nearly  twice  the  length.    The 

*  Of  the  species  from  Arisaig  thus  marked,  some  specimens  were  coUected  \fj  Dr 
Honeyman,  and  were  placed  with  mj  own  collectioDs  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Hall. 
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Tentral  valve  variably  convex,  and  often  showing  a  flattened  or 
fllightlj  concave  space  down  the  middle  of  the  shell ;  cardinal  margin 
ornamented  by  four  or  five  minute  spines  on  each  side  of  the  beak ; 
cardino-lateral  margins  often  a  little  wrinkled ;  surface  finely  striated, 
striae  flexuous,  dichotomising  and  increasing  by  interstitial  addition, 
so  that  there  are  more  than  100  on  the  margin  of  the  shell ;  strias 
increasing  in  size  below  the  umbo;  concentric  striae  fine,  close, 
rounded  and  slightly  undulating. 

Fig.  198.  Fig.  199.  Fig.  200. 

Crania  AcadUnaU.  Chonetes  Nova  ScoHea^  and  ChoneUs  tenuistriata, 

^     /a^  portitnu  magnified, 

Fig- 201.  ^^^^^^H      l||j||U\  Fig.  202. 

Trematoapira  Aeadim,  ^^^^^^V      WSM.  I^ptocoelia  inUrmedia. 
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Dorsal  valve  moderately  concave ;  striae  much  stronger  below  the 
middle  of  the  shell  and  sometimes  bifurcating  toward  the  margin. 

This  species  resembles  in  form  the  Chonetes  comuta  of  the  Clinton 
group  of  New  York,  but  is  a  much  larger  and  more  ventricose  shell ; 
the  striae  are  proportionally  less  numerous  and  more  closely  arranged, 
the  interstices  being  less  than  the  striae,  while  in  the  C,  comuta  the 
interstices  are  wider  than  the  striae,  and  the  latter  increase  only  by 
interstitial  additions  below  the  middle  of  the  shell.  A  stronger  and 
more  elevated  stria  often  marks  the  median  line  from  beak  to  base  of 
the  ventral  valve.     Arisaig,  East  River,  Nictaux,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Chonetes  tenuistriata^  Hall  (Fig.  200).  Shell  semi-oval,  twice  as 
wide  as  long ;  ventral  valve  moderately  convex,  hinge-line  equalling 
the  width  of  the  shell ;  surface  marked  by  fine,  even,  closely  arranged 
striae,  which  apparently  increase  only  by  interstitial  additions,  and  arc 
not  flexuous.  The  number  of  striae  on  the  margin  of  the  shell  is 
nearly  100. 

This  species  is  more  finely  striated  than  the  preceding,  the  striae 
not  flexuous,  more  even,  and  in  shells  of  equal  size  much  more 
numerous.  This  species  is  sowewhat  larger  and  more  closely  striated 
than  the  0.  comuta  of  the  Clinton  group  of  New  York.  Arisaig,  East 
River,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Spirifer  rugacosta.  Hall.  Shell  somewhat  semi-elliptical;  dorsal 
valve  very  convex,  with  the  mesial  fold  depressed  along  the  centre ; 
ventral  valve  with  a  wide  deep  mecAd  sinus ;  plications  six  or  seven 
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on  each  side  of  the  mesial  fold  and  sinus,  strong,  and  much  elevated, 
subangtdar,  crossed  by  numerous  strongly  elevated,  lamellose,  imbri- 
cating concentric  strise. 

The  specimens  examined  are  almost  all  imperfect  casts,  some  of 
which  preserve  the  impression  of  the  strong  concentric  striae,  and  in 
one  or  two  specimens  an  impression  of  the  shell  reveals  the  strength 
of  the  surface  markings. 

In  many  respects  this  species  resembles  the  S.  perlamellosa  of  the 
Lower  Helderberg  group  in  New  York,  but  the  mesial  elevation  of  this 
species  is  flattened  or  depressed,  a  character  never  observed  in  New 
York  specimens.     Arisaig,  East  River,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Spirifer  subsulcatus^  Hall.  Shell  semi-elliptical,  hinge-line  equalling 
or  greater  than  the  length  of  the  shell  below ;  plications  five  or  six 
on  each  side  of  the  mesial  fold ;  mesial  fold  somewhat  flattened  or 
very  slightly  rounded  on  the  summit;  plications  rounded;  surfieice 
concentrically  lamellose. 

The  specimens  are  all  casts,  or  impressions  of  the  shells. 

They  bear  some  resemblance  to  8.  sulcatus  of  the  Niagara  group, 
and  are  intermediate  between  that  species  and  the  8.  cycloptera  of  the 
Lower  Helderberg  group.     Arisaig,  East  River,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Spiriferoj  resembling  ^8.  cycloptera^  but  with  regular  ribs.  East 
River,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Strophomena  profunda^  Hall.  Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D.  Dalhousie, 
Professor  Bailey. 

8.  rxjtgosa,     Arisaig. 

iS.  flat  striated  species.     East  River,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

8.  corrugatOj  Conrad.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Tremastospira  AcadicBj  Hall  (Fig.  201).  Shell  wider  than  long; 
beak  of  the  ventral  valve  produced  and  incurved ;  mesial  depression 
marked  by  a  small  fold  on  each  side,  which  originates  about  one-third 
of  the  length  below  the  beak  and  continues  to  the  margin;  sinus 
bounded  on  each  side  by  a  more  strongly  elevated  plication^  beyond 
which  are  six  other  plications  on  each  side.  Surface  marked  by  fine 
concentric  stri«. 

This  shell  is  referred  to  the  genus  Tremataspira  from  external 
characters  alone,  which  are  unlike  RhynchoneUa  proper,  and  the  shell 
is  not  a  Spirifer.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Rhynchospira  sinuaia,  n.  sp.  Shell  ovoid,  ventricose  beak  of  the 
ventral  valve  incurved ;  a  mesial  sinus  beginning  a  little  below  the 
beak;  surface  marked  by  about  eight  or  nine  simple  scarcely  sub- 
angular  plications  on  each  side  of  the  mesial  sinus. 

Surface  marked  by  concentric  lines  of  growth. 
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This  species  differs  from  the  R,  fbrmosa  of  the  Lower  Helderberg 
rocks  of  New  York  in  the  plications  being  more  slender,  in  the  more 
defined  sinus  of  the  ventral  valve,  and  the  continuation  of  the  two 
small  folds  in  the  sinus  nearly  to  the  beak.    Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Rhynchonella  Saffordi.  Shell  varying  in  form  from  ovoid  to  globose. 
Full  grown  specimens  usually  wider  than  long,  and  sometimes  becom- 
ing extremely  ventricose,  so  that  the  diameter  across  the  two  valves 
much  exceeds  the  length.  Ventral  valve  depressed  convex,  with  the 
beak  minute,  closely  incurved;  dorsal  valve  very  ventricose,  most 
prominent  toward  the  front  Cardinal  slope  a  little  depressed,  sides 
rounded,  and  the  front  in  direct  line  flattened  but  not  depressed. 
Surface  finely  plicated,  plications  little  elevated,  rounded  or  scarcely 
subangular,  about  five  or  six  depressed  in  the  flattened  sinus  of  the 
ventral  valve,  and  a  corresponding  number  raised  on  the  flattened 
mesial  elevation,  which  rises  abruptly,  though  usually  but  slightly 
above  the  lateral  portions  of  the  shell.  From  ten  to  fourteen  plications 
mark  the  surface  on  each  side  of  the  mesial  fold  and  sinus.  Plications 
in  front  marked  by  a  sharp  groove  along  the  centre,  and  those  of  each 
valve  deeply  interlocking. 

This  species  resembles  the  R,  nudeolcUa  of  the  Lower  Helderberg 
rocks  of  New  York,  and  in  some  specimens  it  approaches  to  R. 
ventricosOj  but  is  always  much  more  finely  plicated  than  either. 
It  closely  resembles  the  R,  Wilsoni  of  Europe  in  its  general  form, 
but  the  plications  are  more  rounded  and  somewhat  coarser,  and 
while  in  that  species  the  sinus  causes  no  depression  in  the  ventral 
valve  below  the  general  surface  of  the  shell,  in  ours  there  is  an 
abrupt  depression  as  well  as  a  slightly  abrupt  elevation  on  the  dorsal 
valve,  while  there  is  no  similar  feature  in  the  R.  Wilsoni* 

The  Nova  Scotia  specimens  are  in  all  respects  identical  with  those 
from  Tennessee.     Arisaig,  Earlton,  colL  J.  W.  D. 

The  geological  position  of  the  specimen  from  Tennessee  is  in 
rocks  of  the  age  of  the  Lower  Helderberg  group,  associated  with 
Pentamerus  galeatusj  P,  Vemeuili,  Spirifer  macrqpleuroj  Spirtfer 
perlameUosaj  Spirifer  a/cloptera,  and  others. 

Rhynchonella  equiradiata,  Hall.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Rhynchonella  neglecta^  Hall.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Rhynchonella^  n.  s.  (?)  allied  to  R,  transversa.    Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

LeptoceUa  intermedia^  Hall  (Fig.  202).  Shell  concavo-convex; 
outline  semi-elliptical,  cardinal  extremities  rounded,  and  the  hinge- 
line  a  little  shorter  than  the  greatest  width  of  the  shell;  ventral 

*  Sowerby,  M.  C,  vol.  ii.,  pag^  38,  aays :  The  **  sinus  at  the  front,  althongfa  deep, 
does  not  alter  the  evenness  of  the  soriaoe.'* 
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valve  moderately  convex,  carlnate  in  the  middle  by  a  strong  plication 
ivith  six  or  seven  smaller  ones  on  each  side,  the  lateral  ones  slightly 
curved  towards  the  outer  extremity.  Dorsal  valve  concave,  with 
a  broad  shallow  mesial  sinus,  the  margins  on  either  side  being  bent 
a  little  upward,  giving  a  sinuous  outline  to  the  margin  of  the  shell ; 
surface  marked  by  fine  concentric  strias. 

This  species  resembles  the  L.  hemispkeriea  of  the  Clinton  group 
in  New  York  in  general  form,  but  the  hinge-line  is  shorter,  and 
the  extremities  rounded;  the  mesial  elevation  consists  of  a  single 
strong  plication,  while  in  L,  hemispkeriea  the  surface  is  regularly 
plicated,  with  the  central  one  sometimes  a  little  stronger  than  the 
others.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Atrypa  reticularis^  Dalman,  Arisaig.     East  River,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Atrypa  emacerata,  Hall.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Athyris  [Merista)  didyma,  Dalman.     East  River,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Orthis  testudinaria,  Dalman.    Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Lingula  oblonga,  Hall.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Lingula,  (?)  n.  s.     Merigomish,  Dr  Honeyman. 

Modiolopsis  (?)  rhomboidea,  Hall  (Fig.  203).  Shell  sub^rhomboid, 
rounded  in  front,  wider  and  obliquely  truncate  behind,  hinge-line 
slightly  ascending  from  the  anterior  end ;  beaks  subterminal,  posterior 
umbonial  slope  obtusely  subangular  below,  anterior  to  which  the 
shell  is  flattened;  basal  margin  nearly  straight,  the  shell  gradually 
widening  behind,  and  the  posterior  basal  extremity  abruptly  rounded. 
Surface  evenly  striated  concentrically. 

Anterior  muscular  impression  very  strong,  posterior  muscular  im- 
pression less  strongly  defined,  but  still  very  conspicuous  and  snh* 
duplicate;  palleal  line  simple,  nearly  parallel  to  the  basal  margin, 
strongly  and  almost  equally  defined  in  all  parts  of  its  length  between 
the  two  muscular  imprints. 

This  shell  bears  some  resemblance  to  M,  primigenmSy  but  is  less 
vcntricose  in  the  middle,  and  the  sub-angular  umbonial  slope  is  not 
so  well  defined  in  that  species.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D, 

Modiolopsis  sub-nasuitts,  Hall.  Shell  elongate  sub-spatulate,  the 
length  being  more  than  twice  the  greatest  width  at  the  hinge-line ; 
slightly  ascending  posteriorly ;  beaks  sub^anterior,  the  anterior  end  very 
narrow,  gibbous  on  the  umbones,  with  a  sub-angular  ridge  on  the 
umbonial  slope  which  extends  to  the  postero-basal  angle;  basal 
margin  nearly  straight,  the  posterior  end  somewhat  flattened  and 
obliquely  sub-truncate  at  the  ei^tremity;  surfEice  marked  by  con- 
centric lines  of  growth. 

This  shell  bears  a  close  general  resemblance  to  M.  nasuius  of 
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the  Trenton  limestone,  but  a  careful  comparison  shows  it  to  be 
wider  and  more  abrupt  at  its  posterior  termination,  while  the 
direction  of  the  striae  of  growth  is  very  distinctive,  these  marks 
being  regularly  curving  toward  the  posterior  end  in  M.  ruuutus^ 
while  in  this  species  they  are  abruptly  bent  at  the  postero-basal 
angle,  and  again  on  the  cardinal  side,  corresponding  with  the 
truncate  posterior  extremity  of  the  shell.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Modiolopsis  allied  to  M.  subcarinatus.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Clidophorus  cuneatus,  Hall.  Shell  ovoid,  gibbous  in  the  middle 
and  on  the  umbones,  gradually  declining  behind;  beaks  anterior, 
sub-terminal ;  anterior  end  broadly  rounded,  the  posterior  end 
narrower  and  sub-acute,  posterior  umbonial  slope  marked  by  an 
obtuse  rounded  ridge,  which  extends  to  the  posterior  extremity, 
and  below  this  an  undefined  sinus  which,  expanding,  extends  to 
the  postero-basal  extremity,  while  a  less  defined  ridge  bounds  this 
sinuosity  on  its  anterior  side ;  surface  marked  by  fine  irregular  con- 
centric striae. 

In  the  casts  of  this  shell  there  is  a  strong  linear  straight  clavicle, 
extending  from  a  point  just  anterior  to  the  beak  two-thirds  across 
the  valve.     Arisaig. 

Fig.  203.  Fig.  204.  Fig.  205. 

Modiolopns  rhomboidea.  Clidophorus  concentricuB,      Clidophorus  erectus. 


Clidophorus  concentricnsj  n.  s.  (Fig.  204).  Shell  sub-equilateral, 
very  broadly  oval-ovate,  the  anterior  end  the  broader ;  height  nearly 
four-fifths  the  greatest  length ;  anterior  side  a  little  shorter  and  more 
broadly  rounded  at  the  extremity ;  a  slight  depressed  sinus  on  the 
posterior  umbonial  slope,  which  is  more  anterior  than  in  the  preceding 
species.  Surface  marked  by  even  band-like  concentric  striae ;  shell 
thin;  a  linear  curving  clavicle  extends  from  the  cardinal  line  just 
anterior  to  the  beak  more  than  half  way  to  the  base. 

The  prominent  points  of  distinction  between  this  and  the  preceding 
shell  arc  the  nearly  central  beaks,  the  band-like  striae,  and  the  curving 
clavicle  with  the  broad  and  nearly  equal  extremities  of  the  valve. 
Arisaig. 

Clidophorus  erectus,  n.  s.  (Fig.  205).  Shell  somewhat  rhomboid- 
ovate,  the  height  and  length  about  equal ;  umbones  prominent,  beaks 
nearer  the  anterior  end,  somewhat  curved  and  elevated;  posterior 
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cardinal  line  curving,  with  a  scarcely  defined  ridge  along  the  um- 
bonial  slope ;  basal  margin  strongly  rounded,  sinuate  on  the  postero- 
basal margin  and  regularly  rounded,  with  a  scarcely  defined  ridge 
extending  down  the  slope  just  anterior  to  the  clavicle.  Surface  finely 
striated  concentrically,  a  slightly  curving  clavicle  extending  from  the 
cardinal  line  nearly  two- thirds  the  distance  to  the  anterior  basal  margin. 

This  species  difiers  from  the  preceding  in  the  equal  length  and 
breadth,  and  consequent  greater  proportional  height,  in  the  sinuosity 
of  the  postero-basal  margin,  and  more  abruptly-rounded  basal  outline, 
and  the  curving  forward  of  the  beaks.     Arisaig. 

CUdophorxis  elongaiusj  Hall  (Fig.  206).  Shell  sub-elliptical, 
length  about  twice  the  height,  beaks  much  nearer  to  the  anterior 
end,  which  is  narrowly  rounded;  umbones  rounded,  prominent;  a 
defined  gradually  widening  depression  extends  from  the 
umbo  to  the  posterior  basal  margin,  causing  a  straighten-  c.  amgahu. 
ing  or  slight  sinuosity  in  the  edge  of  the  shell ;  a  defined 
ridge  along  the  posterior  slope  between  the  sinus  and  the 
cardinal  margin.  Surface  very  finely  striated.  A  slender 
clavicle  extends  from  the  anterior  cardinal  margin  a  little  more  than 
half-way  to  the  base,  and  curving  slightly  forward. 

This  species  difiers  externally  from  all  the  others  in  the  greater 
proportional  length  and  in  the  rounded  umbones. 

The  C.  cuneatus  of  the  same  size  is  a  stronger  and  proportionally 
higher  shell,  having  a  less  defined  sinus  on  the  posterior  slope,  and 
a  much  stronger  clavicle.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Clidophorus  semi-radiatuSy  Hall.  Shell  somewhat  oval-ovate,  length 
about  one-third  greater  than  the  height. 

Surface  marked  by  fine  concentric  band-like  strife,  and  the  posterior 
Slope  by  Rattened  dichotomized  radiating  striae,  the  two  sets  of  strise 
gradually  dying  out  at  their  junction.  A  faint  line  anterior  to  the 
beak  marks  the  place  of  the  clavicle.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Clidophorus  nucultformtSj  Hall.  Shell  nearly  equilateral,  sub- 
ventricose,  height  and  length  as  seven  to  nine.  Anterior  end  rounded, 
basal  margin  regularly  curved;  posterior  end  sub-acute,  a  slight 
flattening  or  depression  along  the  posterior  umbonial  slope,  and  be- 
tween this  and  the  cardinal  line  a  narrow  ridge.  On  the  anterior 
slope  there  is  a  depressed  line  almost  parallel  to  the  cardinal  line, 
marking  apparently  the  course  of  the  clavicle.  Surface  marked  by 
fine  concentric  striae. 

This  species  resembles  in  form  the  C  concentricus  in  its  equilateral 
form,  but  the  fine  unequal  concentric  strise  and  the  di£ference  in  direc- 
tion of  the  clavicle  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  it.  Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 
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Clidophorus  subovatus,  Hall.  Shell,  broadly  oval  or  ovate,  moder- 
ately and  evenly  convex;  beaks  near  the  anterior  end;  umbones 
moderately  elevated ;  a  scarcely  defined  depression  extending  from 
the  umbo  towards  the  postero-basal  extremity;  anterior  extremity 
rounded,  posterior  extremity  unknown  (?  regtdarly  rounded) ;  clavicle 
extending  half  way  from  the  anterior  cardinal  margin  to  the  base 
of  the  shell.  Sur&ce  marked  by  fine  unequal  sub-lamellose 
strise. 

This  shell  is  larger  and  more  regtdarly  convex  than  any  of  the 
others  here  described,  and  more  inequilateral  than  any  except  the 
C  euneatus.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Nuculites  (Orthonota)  carinataj  Hall  (Fig.  207).  Shell  extremely 
elongate,  nearly  three  times  as  long  as  wide;  sides  sub-parallel; 
hinge-line  straight,  beaks  appressed,  sub-anterior,  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity rounded;  posterior  extremity  obliquely  truncate,  longer 
on  the  hinge-line  than  on  the  basal  margin.  Surface  marked  by  a 
sharp  carina  which  extends  from  the  umbo  obliquely  to  the  postero- 
basal angle;  the  space  anterior  to  this  carina  marked  by  distinct 
elevated  lamellose  strias,  and  intermediate  finer  ones.  The  space 
between  this  and  the  cardinal  line  smooth  and  slightly  depressed. 
Cardinal  line  anterior  to  the  beak  showing  six  or  seven  crenulations. 
A  strong  clavicle  extends  from  the  anterior  cardinal  line  with  a 
gentle  curve  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  shell.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Fig.  207.  Fig.  208.  Fig.  209. 

Kuculitea  carinata.  TeUinomya  atttnuata,        Megatnbonia  coUtceUatcu 


This  shell  presents  characters  not  before  observed  combined  in 
one  species.  It  has  the  general  form  of  OrthontOj  while  the  crenu- 
lated  cardinal  line  and  the  anterior  clavicle  are  characters  of  NucuUtes. 
The  shell  is  readily  distinguished  from  species  of  either  genus  hereto- 
fore described.  The  Orthonots,  yet  known,  have  the  surface  marking 
much  less  sharply  defined. 

TeUinomya  attenuata,  Hall  (Fig.  208).  Shell  elongate,  narrow, 
more  than  twice  as  long  as  high,  anterior  end  short  and  rounded ; 
beak  elevated,  situated  a  little  in  advance  of  anterior  tliird,  posterior 
end  narrow  and  abruptly  rounded;  basal  margin  slightly  curved, 
and  impressed  posterior  to  the  centre  ;  posterior  cardinal  line  straight 
but  gradually  declining;  contour  evenly  convex.  Surface  concen- 
trically striated,  shell  thick. 
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This  shell  resembles  the  T.  machceriformis,  but  the  anterior  end  is 
proportionally  longer  and  more  regularly  round,  the  posterior  narrower 
and  more  attenuated,  and  the  convexity  of  the  shell  much  greater.  It 
is  much  smaller  and  proportionally  more  elongated  than  the  T.  nasuta 
of  the  Trenton  limestone.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W,  D. 

Tellinomya  angustata,  Hall.  Shell  elongate,  narrow  elliptical,  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  wide,  beaks  fully  one- third  from  the  anterior 
end.  The  anterior  and  posterior  ends  similar  and  equally  rounded ; 
basal  margin  regularly  curved  without  indentation  or  sinuosity.  Sur- 
face evenly  convex  and  very  finely  concentrically  striated.  Arisaig, 
coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Leptodomus  {SangutnoUtes)  aratus,  Hall.  Shell  rhomboid-ovate, 
ventricosc,  beaks  at  the  anterior  third  of  the  valve,  incurved  and 
pointed  forward,  umbones  gibbous,  a  slight  depression  from  the 
umbo  directly  to  the  base  of  the  shell,  leaving  a  slight  impression 
in  the  central  margin;  posterior  slope  sub-angular,  the  angle  not 
defined  ;  anterior  slope  with  a  defined  angular  ridge  which  borders 
a  large  cordiform  lunette ;  anterior  sharply  rounded ;  basal  margin 
nearly  parallel  with  the  hinge-line,  curving  upwards  at  the  posterior 
extremity,  and  somewhat  obliquely  truncated  from  the  cardinal  line. 
Cardinal  line  straight  posteriorly,  with  a  wide  and  deep  ligamental 
area.  Surface  marked  by  strong  unequal  ridges  and  furrows  parallel 
to  the  basal  margin,  which  become  obsolescent  on  the  posterior  car- 
dinal slope. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  refer  any  fossil  with  satisfaction  to  the 
genera  Sanguinolites  or  Leptodomus  of  M*Coy,  since  the  grouping  of 
species  under  these  names  appears  to  us  to  comprise  a  heterogeneous 
assemblage  in  either  case.  Our  shell  corresponds  in  its  external 
features  with  Leptodomus  costellatus  of  M^Coy,  so  far  as  the  general 
form,  surface  markings,  ligamental  area,  etc.,  and  is  doubtless  generi- 
cally  identical  with  that  shell.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Megamhonia  (?)  cancellata,  Hall  (Fig.  209).  Shell  sub-ovate, 
widening  posteriorly;  beak  anterior,  incurved,  umbo  gibbous,  with 
a  gibbous  umbonial  slope  on  the  posterior  side,  which  is  scarcely 
diverging  from  the  cardinal  line;  posterior  extremity  rounded,  the 
basal  margin  arcuate,  with  a  slight  impression  anterior  to  the  middle, 
the  anterior  end  a  little  gibbous.  Surface  cancellated  by  concentric 
and  radiating  elevated  strise. 

It  is  not  possible  from  the  specimen  before  me  to  refer  the  species 
satisfactorily  to  any  known  genus.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Megamhonia  stricUOf  Hall.  Shell  somewhat  oval,  the  basal  and 
cardinal  lines  nearly  parallel;  beak  sub-anterior,  small;  umbones 
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convex,  scarcely  gibbous ;  ombonial  slope  regularly  convex,  below 
which  is  a  slight  depreseion  reachbg  to  the  post«ro-basal  margin; 
posterior  end  rounded,  the  longer  part  of  the  curve  on  the  basal  side. 
Anterior  end  short  and  narrow,  somewhat  abruptly  rounded.  Surface 
marked  by  regularly  radiating  rounded  strise  with  faint  concentric  lines 
of  growth. 

This  differs  from  the  preceding  species  in  being  less  gibbous,  in  the 
more  nearly  parallel  cardinal  and  basal  lines  in  the  direction  of  the 
umbonial  ridge,  and  in  the  stronger  radiating  striie.  Arisug,  East 
Eiver,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Avicula  Honeymani,  Hall  (Pig.  210).  Left  valve :  body  of  the 
shell  obliquely  ovate,  convex  and  somewhat  gibbous  towards  the 
umbo,  anterior  wing  small  rounded,  posterior  wing  large  triangular, 
obtuse  at  the  extremity,  extending  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  shell. 
The  line  between  the  wing  and  body  of  the  shell  well  defined  by  a 

Fig.  210. — Avicida  Iloneymau. 


slight  abrupt  depression  along  the  junction.  Surface  marked  by 
rounded  radiating  striee  which  are  interrupted  by  fainter  concentric 
undulations  or  lines  of  growth ;  the  wing  is  marked  only  by  con- 
centric strife. 

This  species  bears  some  rosomblancc  to  A.  emacerata  of  the  Niagara 
and  Clinton  groups  of  New  York ;  but  its  form  is  slightly  more  oblique, 
and  the  wing  is  marked  only  by  concentric  striie,  while  in  the  New 
York  species  the  radiating  lines  on  this  part  are  Btronger  than  the 
concentric  ones.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Orammysia  triangulata,  Salter.     Arisaig,  Dr  Honeyman. 

Orammyaia  cinguJaia,  Hisinger.     Arisaig,  Dr  Honeyman. 

Pterinea  retrofiexa.     Arisaig,  Dr  Honeyman. 

Gvmophora  cymbae/ormu,  Sow.  Arisaig,  Dr  Honeyman.  This 
and  the  three  last  shells  I  give  on  the  authority  of  Eh-  Honeyman 
and  Mr  Salter. 

Theca  Forbesii,  Sharpe.     Collected  by  Dr  Honeyman  at  Arisaig. 

Murckuonia  Arimigenm,  Hall.  Shell  teretely  conical,  volutions 
about  five,  gradually  increasing  from  the  apex,  rounded  with  a  sliglit 
angulation  or  carina  in  the  middle.    The  surface  is  unknown,  and  the 
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angular  band  on  the  volution  is  the  only  means  of  determining  its 
generic  relations. 

This  differs  from  any  of  the  described  species  of  Murchisonia  from 
American  localities.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Murchisonia  aciciUata,  HalL  Shell  slender,  very  gradually  tapering, 
volutions  about  six  or  seven,  the  last  ones  moderately  ventricose, 
aperture  elongate-oval  or  ovate,  rounded  at  the  anterior  margin, 
columella  plain;  volutions  marked  by  a  distinct  band  along  the 
centre,  and  a  sub-sutural  carina  marking  the  upper  side  of  the  volu- 
tions ;  surface  striated.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Pleurotomaria,  A  flat  species  with  four  turns.  Arisaig,  Dr  Honey- 
man.     Nictaux,  J.  W.  D. 

Holopea  reveraa,  Hall  (Fig.  211).     Shell  small,   sinistral;   spire 
depressed,  volutions  about  three;  the  two  first  small  and  gradually 
expanding,  the   last  one  rapidly  expanding  and   ventri-    p.    ^^^ 
cose ;  aperture  wide  expanded ;  suture  impressed.     Sur- 
face  unknown.     This  shell  has  the  general  form  of  Holo-      mj 
pea,  but  I  have  seen  only  a  single  specimen,  which  is  a 
east     It  is  remarkable  and  readily  recognised  from  the  sinistral  spire. 
Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Bucania  trilohita,  Hall.   Arisaig,  East  River,  Nictaux,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Bellerophon  expansus  (?),  Sow.     Arisaig,  Dr  Honeyman. 

Bellerophon  carinatus,  Sow.     Arisaig,  Dr  Honeyman. 

Platyschisma  heUciteSj  Sow.     Arisaig,  Dr  Honeyman. 

Acroculia  heliciteSj  Sow.  Arisaig,  Dr  Honeyman.  This  and  the 
three  last  species  are  from  the  lists  of  Dr  Honeyman  and  Mr  Salter. 

Orthoceras  punctostriatum,  Hall  (Fig.  212).  Shell  slender,  very 
gradually  tapering,  almost  cylindrical.  Septa  distant  about  one-thiid 
the  diameter.  Siphuncle  central;  section  circular.  Surface  very 
finely  striated  with  unequal  undulating  strife,  the  interstices  between 
which  are  punct«e,  which  are  oblong  indentations  often  becoming 
confluent. 

Fig.  212.  Orthoceras  pwictottriatum.    Fig.  213.  0,  eUgantulum,  and  portion  magnified. 
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This  species  is  remarkable  for  its  extremely  gently  tapering  form ; 
the  fragment  of  more  than  an  inch  long,  showing  scarcely  a  per- 
ceptible diminution  in  diameter.     There  are  twelve  and  a  half  cham- 
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bers  in  tho  space  of  one  inch.  The  surface  markings  are  peculiar,  and 
among  the  species  of  the  genus  known  to  us  constitute  a  distinctive 
character.  Large  specimens  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter  from  East 
River  have  the  characters  of  this  species.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Orthoceras  elegantulum^  Dawson  (Fig.  213).  This  is  a  very 
beautiful  species,  apparently  new,  but  closely  resembling  0.  pereleganSy 
Salter,  of  the  Lower  Ludlow  formation.  It  is  cylindrical,  but  slightly 
flattened ;  septa  very  convex  and  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  apart  in  a 
specimen  half  an  inch  in  diameter;  siphuncle  central.  Surface  with 
slight  rounded  annulations  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
apart,  and  covered  with  delicate  transverse  striae,  scarcely  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  about  sixteen  in  a  line.  Under  the  microscope 
the  stria;  appear  as  thin  sharp  parallel  curved  ridges,  the  spaces 
between  being  finely  granulated  and  wider  than  the  ridges.  Arisaig, 
coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Orthoceras  (?),  n.  s.     East  River,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Orthoceras  (?),  n.  s.     Nictaux,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Cyrtoceras^  n.  s.     East  River,  coll.  J.  "W.  D. 

Orthoceras  exomatum^  Dawson.  Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D.  This 
species,  collected  by  Dr  Honeyman  at  Arisaig,  is  circular  in  the  cross 
section,  moderately  tapering,  and  straight ;  with  the  siphuncle  slightly 
excentric,  and  septa  half  a  line  to  a  line  apart,  in  a  specimen  two  to 
four  lines  in  diameter.  The  surface  is  slightly  annulated,  and  orna- 
mented with  about  twenty-four  flat  longitudinal  flutings  in  the  manner 
of  a  Doric  column.  The  whole  surface  is  also  delicately  striated 
transversely. 

Orthoceras  nummularej  Sow.     Arisaig,  Dr  Honeyman. 

Orthoceras  Ibex,  Sow.     Arisaig,  Dr  Honeyman. 

Orthoceras,  like  0.  buUatum,  Sow.  Arisaig,  Dr  Honeyman.  This 
and  the  two  last  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Dr  Honeyman  and  Mr 
Salter,  who  also  mention  species  of  Lituites  and  Phragmoceras. 

Articulata  et  Incertm  sedts, 

Comulites  flexuostis,  var.  gracilis.  This  fossil  resembles  the  one  in 
the  Clinton  group  of  New  York,  but  is  somewhat  more  slender,  and 
the  annulations  a  little  more  closely  arranged.  The  specimens  from 
the  rocks  of  New  York  present  some  variation  in  form,  and  the  com- 
parative distance  of  the  annulations.  None  of  them,  however,  are  so 
slender  as  the  Nova  Scotia  specimens.  Arisaig,  East  River,  coll. 
J.  W.  D. 

Comulites  (?),  n.  s.     East  River,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Homahnotus  Dawsoni,  Hall  (Fig.  214).  Caudal  shield  somewhat 
parabolic,  obtuse  at  the  extremity,  very  convex,  width  at  the  anterior 


Bide  greater  than  the  length  of  the  axis.  Asia  wider  than  the  lateral 
lobes,  distinguishable  (in  casts)  from  the  lobes  by  a  bending  of  the 
ribs  and  a  scarcely  perceptible  depression  along  that  line;  aimnlations 
abrnptly  prominent ;  seven  on  the  lateral  lobes  and  nine  on  the  oxie, 
tho  anterior  ones  bending  slightly  backward  at  the  line  of  division 
between  tho  axis  and  tho  lateml  lobe ;  each  snccossive  one  bending 
more  and  more  abruptly  till  the  last  one  approaches  a  rectangular 
turn;  the  whole  curving  gently  forward  at  their  extremities,  and  all 
terminating  abruptly  before  reachmg  tho  margin.  Behind  the  seventh 
annulation  the  axis  is  marked  by  two  more  annulations,  leaving  nearly 
one-fourth  of  its  length  smooth. 

This  Bpecica  is  described  from  the  casta  and  impressions  of  the 
caudal  shield,  so  that  the  cnistaccoua  covering  is  unknown.  It  is 
readily  distinguished  by  the  broad  not  prominent  axis,  the  rectangular 
direction  of  the  annulations  on  the  axis,  and  their  abrupt  bending  at 
the  lateral  furrow.  An  impression  of  a  few  imperfect  annulations  of 
the  body  shows  that  they  are  strongly  elevated,  much  more  ao  than 
in  any  known  American  species.     Aristug,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 


Fig-  2H.—IIomalom)liu  DaHmmi,  Htad  and  Pggidiia 


Tig.  2l.5.—Dolaania  Logatd,  Utad  and  Ptsidivm. 


When  Professor  Hall  described  this  spedea,  the  caudal  shield  only 
was  known,  with  some  of  the  segments  of  tho  body.  Dr  Honcyman 
subsequently  found  specimens  of  the  head.  It  has  the  posterior  border 
nearly  straight,  the  glabella  moderately  prominent  and  slightly  wider 
behind  than  before.  It  descends  abruptly  in  front,  and  the  frontal 
margin  appears  to  have  risen  with  equal  abruptncsa  in  front  of  the 
glabella  and  eyes.  The  eyes  are  large  and  prominent,  and  advance 
into  a  line  with  the  front  of  the  glabella.  Some  specimens  have  the 
head  nearly  three  inches  broad. 

Calymene  Blumenbachii,  var.  Caudal  shield  somewhat  semieirenlar, 
axis  very  prominent,  marked  by  about  seven  annulations,  lateral  lobes 
marked  by  fivo  libs,  the  fonr  anterior  onea  bifurcating.    Sar&G«  granu- 
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lose.      The  specimens  are  not  sufficient  to  make  any  satisfactoiy 
determinations  regarding  specific  differences.     Arisaig,  East  River. 

Dalmania  Logani^  Hall  (Fig.  215).     The  specimens  are  two  or 
three  imperfect  cephalic  shields,  one  preserving  the  palpebral  lobea, 
and  others  consisting  principally  of  the  glabella,  with  two  or  three 
parts  of  caudal  shields.     There  is  a  fragment  of  a  cheek  which  may 
be  of  this  species.     Cephalic  shield  somewhat  semicircular.     Glabella 
ovate,  wider  in  front  and  truncate  behind,  depressed  convex ;  occipital 
ring  narrow,  prominent ;  occipital  furrow  bending  a  little  forward  in 
the  middle,  and  curving  gently  backward  in  the  middle  of  each  side, 
and  ag^  turning  forward;    posterior  furrows  narrow  and  sharply 
impressed,  each  one  extending  about  one-third  across  the  glabella  and 
carving  forward  at  their  outer  extremities;   central  furrow  linear, 
obscure,  having  a  direction  transverse  to  the  axis;  anterior  furrow 
obscure ;  oblique  to  the  axis,  linear  extending  to  the  margin  of  the 
glabella  a  little  forward  of  the  eye ;  frontal  lobe  regularly  rounded 
anteriorly.     A  fragment  of  a  cheek  in  the  same  association  is  broad, 
produced  posteriorly  in  a  short  strong  spine,  and  marked  by  a  broad 
sub-marginal  groove.    Caudal  shield  somewhat  semi-elliptical,  convex, 
acute  behind,  axis  very  prominent,  roimded  and  marked  by  about 
eight  annulations,  which  are  gently  curved  backward  at  the  extremi- 
ties ;  lateral  lobes  with  six  simple  flattened  ribs  which  terminate  in 
a  thickened  border,  and  separated  from  the  axis  by  a  strongly  defined 
furrow ;  extremity  abruptly  pointed. 

The  glabella  of  this  species  more  nearly  resembles  Phacops  in  the 
general  form  and  faintly  impressed  furrows,  of  which  the  posterior 
one  is  conspicuous.  The  form  of  the  palpebral  lobe,  and  the  absence 
of  tubercles  at  the  base  of  the  glabella,  together  with  the  form  of  the 
caudal  shield,  ally  it  with  Dalmania,  and  it  may  be  compared  with 
D.  Phillipsi  of  Barrande,  but  has  a  more  pointed  caudal  shield,  and 
the  cheek,  if  correctly  referred,  is  prolonged  in  a  posterior  spine.* 
Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Proetus  Stokesii  (?),  Edwards.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 
.    Homalonotus  Knightii,  Konig.     Arisaig,  Dr  Honeyman. 

Phacops  Doumingiij  Salter.  Arisaig,  Dr  Honeyman.  The  two 
last  species  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Dr  Honeyman's  and  Mr 
Salter's  lists. 

Beyrichia  pustuloses,  Hall  (Fig.  216).  Valves  unequally  semi- 
oval,  a  little  more  than  once  and  a  half  as  long  as  wide ;  surface 
marked  by  three  prominent  ridges;  central,  anterior,  and  posterior. 
The  central  one  is  a  single  oblong  oval  tubercle,  which  is  directly 

*  Attached  to  %  frmgment  of  one  of  these  trilobites  is  a  small  Spirorlns.  It  is  dextral, 
with  two  to  three  tarns,  and  rounded  eoncentric  wrinkles  on  the  last  whorl.— J.  W.  D. 
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transverse  to  the  dorsal  margin  and  a  little  nearer  the  anterior  side. 
The  anterior  ridge  consists  of  a  single  highly  elevated,  rounded  or 
papillose  tubercle  near  the  dorsal  margin,  and  an  elongated  elliptical 
tubercle  placed  obliquely  near  the  antero- ventral  margin,  and  in  older 
specimens  sometimes  swelling  and  spreading  over  the  margin.  The 
posterior  ridge  rises  near  the  dorsal  margin,  and  making  a  slightly 
broader  curve  than  the  posterior  end  of  the  valve  approaches  the 
ventral  margin  at  the  centre :  the  ridge  is  high  and  angular  with  a 
small  prominent  tubercle  at  the  dorsal  extremity,  and  from  four  to  six 
smaller  spine-like  tubercles  along  its  curve.  The  central  ridge  or  tuber- 
cle is  separated  from  the  lateral  ridge  by  a  distinct  furrow,  and  its  con- 
tinuation from  the  base  of  the  tubercle  passes  between  the  lower  ends 
of  the  two  lateral  ridges.  Ventral  and  lateral  margins  with  a  narrow 
thickened  rim. 

This  species  resembles  very  nearly  the  B.  tubereulata  of  Elodeu,  as 
described  and  figured  by  Mr  T.  Rupert  Jones.  In  our  specimens  the 
dorsal  angles  are  more  rounded;  the  posterior  ridge  at  its  base  is 
never  extended  beyond  the  middle  of  the  valve,  and  is  marked  on  its 
crest  by  several  small  spine-like  tubercles.  The  anterior  ridge  is 
usually  more  extended  along  the  ventral  margin  in  our  specimens, 
and  the  furrow  is  better  defined,  while  the  tubercles  are  never  flattened 
above  or  overhanging  the  base  as  shown  in  the  European  specimens. 
Smaller  specimens,  which  appear  to  be  the  young  of  this  species,  pre- 
sent some  slight  variations  of  surface  markings,  but  show  less  difference 
than  the  young  of  B.  tubereulata.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Fig.  2\^,^Beyrichia  fmtuloM.  Fig.  217.—^.  equilatera. 


& 
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Beyrichta  equilatera,  Hall  (Fig.  217).  Nearly  equilateral,  very 
convex,  marked  by  three  smooth  or  nearly  smooth  ridges.  The 
central  ridge  is  an  oblong  tubercle  reaching  from  near  the  dorsal 
margin  a  little  more  than  half  way  to  the  ventral  margin.  The  pos- 
terior ridge  is  a  little  larger,  but  scarcely  differing  in  form  from  the 
anterior  one,  its  ventral  extremity  terminating  beneath  or  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  middle  of  the  central  tubercle.  The  furrow  is  narrow, 
but  well  defined  on  the  two  sides  of  the  central  tubercle,  and  becoming 
shallow  in  its  passage  to  the  marginal  furrow ;  ventral  and  latersil 
margins  thickened.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Leperditia  sinucUOj  Hall.  Minute,  sub-ovate,  anterior  end  narrow, 
dorsal  line  one-third  shorter  than  the  length  of  the  valve ;  an  extremely 
minute  tubercle  near  the  anterior  end.     Centre  extremely  convex  or 

2r 
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ventricose ;  ventral  margin  near  the  posterior  end  a  little  sinuous,  or 
indented  from  the  inner  side.     Surface  smooth  under  an  ordinary  lens. 

Two  specimens  only  of  this  species  have  been  observed,  both  of 
them  having  the  same  dimensions.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

TentacuUtes  distans^  var.  The  specimens  under  examination  do 
not  present  any  important  points  of  difference  from  those  of  the  Clinton 
group  in  New  York.  In  the  Nova  Scotia  specimens  there  are  numerous 
annulations  near  the  apex,  which  are  not  observable  in  the  New  York 
specimens.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 


Note  on  the  Character  of  the  Metamorphic  and  Igneous  Rocks  of  the 

Upper  SUwrian  District 

These  rocks  introduce  us  more  distinctly  than  the  previously  de- 
scribed Devonian  series  to  those  changes  in  sedimentary  deposits 
known  to  geologists  by  the  term  metamorphism,  and  which,  whatever 
views  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  precise  causes  of  such  changes  in 
the  case  of  particular  rocks,  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  to  be  the 
results  of  heat  and  pressure  acting  in  the  presence  of  moisture  at  great 
depths  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  In  so  far  as  the  Upper  Silurian 
rocks  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are  concerned,  the  alteration 
they  have  undergone  and  the  unstratified  masses  introduced  among 
them,  may  be  grouped  under  the  following  general  statements : — 

First^  Some  portions  consist  of  shaly,  sandy,  and  calcareous  deposits, 
considerably  hardened  and  much  disturbed,  yet  retaining  abundance 
of  fossil  shells  and  other  evidences  of  a  marine  origin.  In  these,  with 
the  exception  of  mere  hardening,  the  changes  which  have  been  in- 
duced on  the  sediments  are  limited  to  the  following: — (1.)  The  pro- 
duction of  slaty  structure,  by  which  the  rocks  are  rendered  fissile  in 
planes  different  from  those  of  their  true  bedding.  This  is  termed 
slaty  structure  as  distinguished  from  mere  shaly  lamination,  and  is 
believed  to  be  due  principally  to  mechanical  pressure.  (2.)  In  con- 
nexion with  this,  much  distortion  of  the  fossils,  so  that  their  propor- 
tions and  general  forms  cannot  be  relied  on  as  specific  distinctions. 
(3.)  The  production,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  crystalline  struc- 
ture ;  for  example,  in  the  New  Canaan  beds  fossils  occur  in  rocks 
which  have  to  a  great  extent  been  converted  into  micaceous  schists. 

Secondly^  Other  portions,  originally  no  doubt  similar  to  those  now 
less  altered,  are  highly  metamorphosed,  and  are  not  only  hardened  and 
schistose,  but  have  assumed  a  crystalline  structure,  so  that  instead  of 
the  mud,  sand,  and  similar  materials  of  which  they  were  originally 
composed,  we  find  more  or  less  crystalline  aggregates  of  quartz,  mica, 
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felspar,  hornblende,  chlorite,  and  other  minerals,  which  must  have 
been  produced  by  re- arrangement  of  the  substances  contained  in  the 
sediments,  under  the  influence  of  chemical  agencies.  Such  fossils 
as  may  have  existed  in  these  rocks  have  entirely  disappeared,  or  may 
in  some  instances  be  seen  to  be  replaced  by  mere  nests  of  calcareous 
crystals  or  even  by  crystals  of  garnet.  In  the  district  now  under 
consideration,  these  metamorphic  rocks  may  be  grouped  under  the 
following  heads,  each  of  which,  however,  includes  many  varieties 
graduating  into  each  other: — (1.)  Quartzitej  or  a  hard  silicious  rock 
produced  from  the  alteration  of  sandstone  or  arenaceous  shale ;  (2.) 
Oneiss,  a  stratified  rock  composed  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  hornblende, 
or  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  and  a  product  of  the  metamorphism  of 
conglomerates  and  other  mixed  sediments;  (3.)  Micaceous  and 
chloritic  slates^  consisting  of  quartz  and  mica,  or  quartz  and  chlorite, 
and  apparently  a  result  of  the  further  alteration  of  clay  slates,  into 
which  the  micaceous  schists  graduate;  (4.)  Diorite  or  Homblendic 
greenstone,  a  crystalline  mixture  of  the  mineral  hornblende  with 
felspar,  often  laminated  or  rudely  stratified.  These  rocks  may  be 
merely  altered  mud-rocks  or  shales,  but  in  many  cases  they  may  have 
been  originally  volcanic  tufas  or  ash- rocks.  (6.)  Compact  Felspar 
and  Felspar  porphyry,  containing  small  isolated  felspar  crystals  in  a 
paste  of  more  compact  material  of  similar  composition.  Many  rocks 
of  this  character  appear  to  be  stratified,  and  are  probably  metamorphosed 
clays.  (7.)  CrystalUne  Limestone  or  Marble,  usually  white  and  some- 
times with  crystals  of  tremolite  and  patches  of  serpentine.  Owing 
to  the  small  amount  of  calcareous  matter  in  the  original  sediments,  this 
kind  of  rock  is  not  largely  developed  in  the  Upper  Silurian  districts. 
All  of  the  above  are  stratified  and  metamorphic.  With  these  are 
other  rocks  in  masses  or  veins  either  intrusive,  and  of  the  nature  of  vol- 
canic rocks,  or  ''indigenous"  products  of  the  fusion  of  sedimentary 
rocks  in  situ.  These  igneous  rocks,  as  they  may  be  called,  though 
probably  of  similar  origin  with  the  trap  of  the  Triassic  and  Carbon- 
iferous systems,  differ  somewhat  in  composition  and  appearance.  They 
are  mostly  coarser  grained  or  more  crystalline,  indicating  that  they 
are  less  superficial,  and  hence  have  cooled  more  slowly.  Hornblende 
usually  replaces  the  Augite  of  the  trap.  Felspar,  which  is  the  pure 
white  or  flesh-coloured  part  of  ordinary  granite,  exists  in  greater 
abundance  than  in  trap.  Quartz  or  uncombined  silica  is  also  often 
present  in  considerable  quantity.  Rocks  of  this  class  are  very  variable 
in  their  composition  and  appearance,  hence  it  is  difficult  to  give  them 
accurately  distinctive  names,  and  geologists  entertain  different  opinions 
as  to  the  amount  of  internal  heat,  or  igneous  action  proper,  involved 
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in  their  production,  and  also  as  to  the  question  whether  they  are 
derived  from  deep-seated  sources  under  the  stratified  rocks,  or  have 
been  produced  from  the  fusion  or  semi-fusion,  with  aid  of  heated  water, 
of  portions  of  the  sediments  themselves.  That  in  some  cases  they  are 
at  least  partially  of  the  latter  character  is,  I  think,  evident  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  appear  to  replace  stratified  rocks  in  their  line 
of  strike,  or  to  occur  in  bedded  masses  among  them,  and  also  from 
their  apparent  relation  in  mineral  character  to  the  associated  igneous 
rocks.  On  the  other  hand,  in  their  frequent  intrusion  into  the  fissures 
of  the  aqueous  rocks,  they  are  certainly  in  many  cases  to  be  regarded 
as  eruptive  rocks  of  unknown  and  deep-seated  origin.  Dr  Hunt  has 
very  fully  considered  these  points  in  reference  to  similar  rocks  in  the 
Reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  In  the  district  now 
under  consideration,  the  following  terms  may  serve  for  the  designation 
of  the  more  important  rocks  of  this  class : — 

Unstratified  Diorite  or  Homblendic  Oreenstone  consists  of  horn- 
blende and  felspar,  sometimes  in  large  distinct  crystals  of  black  or 
green  hornblende  and  white  felspar,  and  in  every  gradation  of  crystal- 
line texture  between  this  and  a  gray  or  greenish  rock  in  which  the 
separate  crystals  are  scarcely  distinguishable.  When  there  are  large 
distinct  felspar  crystals  imbedded  in  the  mass,  it  is  named  Porphyritic 
greenstone. 

Unstratified  Compact  Felspar  or  Felsite  is  a  rock  consisting  of  the 
materials  of  felspar  with  some  quartz,  but  not  distinctly  crj^stalline. 
It  is  sometimes  fine-grained  and  fiinty  in  aspect,  and  in  other  cases 
dull  and  rough  in  its  fracture,  approaching  to  the  rocks  called  Trachyte 
and  Claystone,  Its  colours  are  usually  dull-gray,  reddish-brown,  and 
greenish.  It  often  contains  scattered  distinct  crystals  of  lighter 
coloured  felspar,  and  is  then  Felspar  Porphyry, 

Oranitey  composed  of  distinct  crystals  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica. 
Granite  is  less  abundant  in  this  district  than  in  the  Lower  Silurian 
area,  next  to  be  noticed,  and  the  varieties  which  occur  are  often  less 
perfectly  crystalline,  or  have  a  less  resisting  felspar,  causing  them  to 
decompose  readily. 

Syenite  consists  of  distinct  crystals  of  reddish,  gray,  or  white  felspar, 
with  a  smaller  quantity  of  dark-coloured  hornblende  and  some  quartz 
— the  whole  forming  a  material  somewhat  similar  to  granite,  with 
which  it  is  often  confounded.  We  may  associate  with  this  rock,  or 
with  greenstone  and  compact  felspar,  a  number  of  nameless  rocks  in 
which  crystalline  felspar  forms  the  chief  ingredient,  with  or  without 
quartz  and  hornblende. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  LOWER  SILURIAN  PERIOD. 

LOWER   SILURIAN    OP    NOVA    SCOTIA — GOLD LOWER   SILURIAN   OP   NEW 

BRUNSWICK — "ACADIAN    GROUP" — USEFUL    MINERALS PRIMORDIAL 

FOSSILS. 

To  this  geological  age  I  have  referred^  principally  on  evidence  of 
an  inferential  character,  the  extensive  belt  of  metamorphic  sediments 
extending  along  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  from  Cape  Canseau  to  Cape 
Sable.  On  similar  grounds  certain  extensive  areas  of  metamorphic 
rocks  in  New  Brunswick  have  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  this 
period ;  and  very  recently  the  discovery  of  a  rich  primordial  fauna  in 
some  of  these  beds  near  St  John  has  confirmed  this  view  in  regard 
to  a  portion  of  these  areas;  while  in  Northern  New  Brunswick 
the  resemblance  of  the  beds  to  those  of  the  ''Quebec  group/'  and 
their  relation  to  the  Upper  Silurian  beds,  tend  to  give  similar  con- 
firmation. 

In  describing  these  districts,  we  shall  first  sketch  the  character  and 
distribution  of  the  Atlantic  coast  series  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  the 
important  discoveries  of  gold  which  have  given  to  it  so  great  economic 
importance,  and  shall  then  proceed  to  notice  the  rocks  of  similar  age 
in  New  Brunswick,  with  the  very  remarkable  fossils — the  oldest  known 
in  Acadia — which  have  recently  been  discovered  in  them. 

1.  Lower  Silurian  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 

This  series  extends  continuously,  with  prevailing  east  and  west 
strike,  from  Cape  Canseau  to  the  middle  of  the  peninsula  at  Hali£eix 
Harbour ;  thence  it  continues  with  prevailing  north-east  and  south- 
west strike  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  province.  Its  most 
abundant  rocks  are  coarse  clay  slate  and  quartzite  in  thick  beds.  In 
some  districts  the  slates  are  represented  by  mica  schist  and  gneiss,  and 
interrupted  by  considerable  masses  and  transverse  bands  of  intrusive 
granite.  It  has  afforded  no  fossils;  but  it  appears  to  be  the  continuation 
of  the  older  slate  series  of  Mr  Jukes  in  Newfoundland|  which  has 
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afforded  trilobites  of  the  genus  Paradoxides.  These  fossils  would 
indicate  a  position  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Lower  Silurian  series, 
possibly  on  the  horizon  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  or  Lingula  flags. 
If  so,  the  Lower  Silurian  limestones  are  either  absent  or  buried  by 
the  unconformable  superposition  of  the  next  series,  or  of  the  carbon- 
iferous beds  which  in  some  places  immediately  adjoin  these  older  rocks. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  mineral  character  of  the  rocks 
themselves  very  closely  resembles  that  of  some  portions  of  the  **  Quebec 
group  "  of  Sir  William  Logan.  If  coeval  with  this,  they  would  be 
somewhat  higher  in  the  Lower  Silurian  scale ;  but  I  think  it  may  be 
safely  affinned  that  no  newer  group  than  the  Quebec  series  can  claim 
them  with  any  show  of  reason.  We  may  therefore  in  the  meantime 
regard  these  rocks  as  probably  representative  of  some  portion  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  but  without  venturing  to  assign 
them  to  any  definite  horizon,  and  admitting  the  possibility  that  future 
researches  may  establish  differences  sufficient  to  divide  them  into 
distinct  formations.  More  especially  in  the  western  part  of  Nova 
Scotia,  where  this  band  attains  to  great  breadth,  I  entertain  the  hope 
that  a  continuous  sequence  may  be  one  day  ascertained  from  the 
Devonian  to  the  base  of  the  Lower  Silurian. 

Large  though  this  district  is,  there  is  by  no  means  so  great  a  variety 
in  its  rocks  as  in  those  of  the  district  last  described ;  and  most  of  them 
are  nearly  related  to  each  other,  being  composed  of  the  same  materials 
variously  arranged.  I  shall  notice  them  specially  with  reference  to 
their  differences  from  those  of  the  Upper  Silurian  series. 

1.  Granite^  as  it  occurs  in  this  district,  is  a  crystalline  mixture  of 
white,  or  more  rarely  flesh-coloured,  felspar,*  with  smoky  or  white 
quartz  and  gray  or  black  mica.  It  varies  in  its  texture,  and  is  some- 
times porphyritic ;  that  is,  it  consists  of  a  base  of  fine-grained  granite, 
with  large  crystals  of  felspar  forming  distinct  spots.  It  often  contains 
altered  fragments  of  the  neighbouring  slates,  and  penetrates  in  veins 
into  the  adjoining  rocks,  which  in  its  vicinity  are  always  more  highly 
metamorphosed  than  usual. 

2.  Ghteiss  is  a  fine-grained  granitic  rock,  arranged  in  laminae  or 
layers.  It  is  unquestionably  here,  as  in  the  Upper  Silurian  district, 
a  product  of  the  metamorphism  or  *'  baking ''  of  sedimentary  rocks 
by  heat  and  water,  and  in  this  series  it  almost  invariably  holds  mica 
and  not  hornblende. 

3.  Mica  slate  consists  of  quartz  and  plates  of  mica,  forming  a  highly 
fissile  rock  with  shining  surfaces,  and  usually  of  a  gray  or  silvery 

*  Orthoclase,  but  with  soda  as  well  as  potash.    The  granite  of  Annapolis,  mentioned 
io  last  chapter,  has  in  some  places  reddish  quarts. 
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colour.  In  the  coast  metamorphic  district  of  Nova  Scotia,  it  appears 
in  many  and  beautiful  varieties.  Talcose,  chloritic,  and  homblendic 
slates  are  comparatively  rare  in  tbis  district 

4.  Quartz  rock,  or  Quartztte,  consisting  of  grains  of  flinty  sand 
fused  together,  and  with  occasionally  a  little  mica,  occurs  in  this  series 
in  very  massive  beds. 

5.  Clai/  slate,  or  argillaceous  slate,  abounds,  and  is  usually  in  this 
district  of  gray  and  black  colours,  and  varying  very  much  in  texture 
and  hardness.  It  often  presents  indications  of  the  original  bedding 
in  different  planes  from  those  of  the  lamination,  the  latter  being  an 
effect  of  causes  acting  at  a  time  posterior  to  the  original  deposition, 
and,  as  already  stated,  pressure  was  probably  the  most  efficient  of 
these  causes. 

Between  these  rocks  there  are  many  intermediate  forms.  Granite 
often  passes  by  imperceptible  gradations,  into  gneiss — ^this  into  mica 
slate — this  into  quartzite — and  this  into  coarse  or  flinty  clay  slates. 
There  appears  every  reason  to  believe  that  all  these  rocks,  except  the 
granite,  are  merely  variously  metamorphosed  forms  of  common  sand- 
stones and  clays. 

The  Lower  Silurian  rocks  form  a  continuous  belt  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  province,  narrow  at  its  north-eastern  extremity,  and  at- 
taining its  greatest  development  in  the  western  counties.  Its  southern 
or  coast  side  has  a  general  direction  of  S. .  68**  W. ;  its  inland  side, 
though  presenting  some  broad  undulations,  has  a  general  direction  of 
about  S.  SO""  W.  Its  extreme  breadth  at  Cape  Canseau,  its  north* 
eastern  extremity,  where  it  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  ocean,  and 
on  the  other  by  Chedabucto  Bay,  is  only  about  eight  miles.  In  its 
extension  westward,  it  gradually  increases  in  width,  until  at  the  head 
of  the  west  branch  of  the  St  Mary's  River,  eighty  miles  distant  from 
Cape  Canseau,  it  is  about  thirty  miles  in  breadtlu  In  the  western 
counties  it  again  increases  in  width,  and  though  its  northern  boundary 
is  not  well  ascertained,  its  breadth  can  scarcely  be  less  than  fifty  miles, 
its  total  length  is  250  miles. 

The  general  character  of  the  geology  of  tins  district  may  be  very 
shortly  stated.  It  consists  of  thick  bands  of  slate  and  qnartzite,  having^ 
a  general  N.E.  and  S.W.  strike,  and  highly  inclined.  In  several  places 
large  masses  of  granite  project  through  these  rocks,  and  in  their  vicinity 
the  quartz  rock  and  clay  date  are  usually  replaced  by  gneiss  and  mica 
slate,  or  other  rocks  more  highly  metamorphosed  than  nsuaL  Bearing 
in  mind  this  general  charaotert  we  may  proceed  along  this  district  from 
west  to  east,  noting  the  more  interesting  points  of  its  structure  as  they 
occur. 
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The  county  of  YarmotUh  presents  a  succession  of  low  ridges  of  slate 
and  quartz  rock,  separated  on  the  coast  by  narrow  inlets,  and  inland 
by  valleys,  often  containing  lakes  and  bogs.  The  prevailing  strike 
appears  to  approach  more  nearly  to  north  and  south  than  in  other 
parts  of  this  district.  Near  the  town  of  Yarmouth  it  was  observed  to 
be  N.  20"  E.,  and  at  Pubnico  nearly  N.  and  S.  Near  the  town  of 
Yarmouth  there  are  hornblende  and  chlorite  slates,  and  inland,  in  the 
direction  of  Carleton,  clay  slates  appear  to  prevail.  Veins  of  white 
quartz  abound  in  these  rocks.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Tusket  River 
quartz  rock  prevails,  and  forms  a  stony  country.  Toward  Pubnico, 
mica  slate  and  micaceous  quartz  rock  appear,  and  are  traversed  by 
granitic  veins,  leading  us  to  the  massive  granite  of  Shelbume  county. 
Granite  is  also  said  to  occur  inland  at  Kempt ;  but  I  have  not  visited 
this  place. 

On  entering  Shelbume^  we  find  granite  at  Wood's  and  Shag  Har- 
bours, and  extending  inland  for  some  distance.  At  Barrington  there 
is  still  abundance  of  granite  and  mica  slate,  with  strike  N.  23**  E. 
At  Port  La  Tour,  the  mica  slate  and  gneiss  abound  in  large  prismatic 
crystals  of  a  greenish  magnesian  mineral,  allied  to  steatite.  These 
crystals,  which  are  perhaps  pseudomorphous,  project  from  the  weathered 
surface  of  the  rock.  At  the  town  of  Shelbume  there  is  abundance  of 
a  fine-grained  granite  of  excellent  quality,  and  toward  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour  gneiss  occurs,  with  small  crystals  of  garnet ;  its  strike  is 
S.W.  Veins  of  coarse-grained  granite  penetrate  these  rocks,  and  in 
some  places  these  veins  present  the  singular  variety  to  which  the 
name  graphic  granite  has  been  applied,  from  its  resemblance  to  written 
characters.  In  this  variety  of  granite,  quartz  and  felspar  alone  are 
present,  and  the  quartz  in  hardening  has  arranged  itself  in  plates 
between  the  felspar  crystals,  so  that  when  the  mass  is  polished,  the 
sections  of  .these  quartzose  plates  present  the  appearance  of  ancient 
Samaritan  on  modem  phonographic  writing.  In  the  graphic  granite 
of  Shelbume,  the  characters  are  in  gray  quartz,  and  the  ground  is 
white  or  flesh-coloured  felspar.  In  surface  gravel,  near  the  town  of 
Shelbume,  I  found  pebbles  of  the  beautiful  mineral  rose«quartz,  but 
did  not  observe  it  in  place. 

At  Jordan  and  Sable  Rivers,  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  county, 
gneiss  and  mica  slate  appear  in  many  fine  varieties,  and  contain 
abundance  of  crystals  of  Staurotide  ;  and  Schiller  spar  and  talc  some- 
times enter  into  the  composition  of  these  rocks  as  well  as  mica. 

On  entering  Queen's  County  we  find  granite  at  Port  Joli  and  Port 
Mouton^  and  toward  the  town  of  Liverpool  these  give  place  to  quartz 
rock,  which,  with  some  beds  of  micaceous  slate,  here  occupies  a  great 
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breadth,  and  produces  a  very  stony  and  barren  country,  encumbered 
with  large  boulders.  This  rocky  surface,  at  the  distance  of  about  ten 
miles  from  the  coast,  gives  place  to  a  fine  undulating  wooded  country, 
supporting  populous  agricultural  districts,  and  traversed  by  the  Liver- 
pool and  Port  Medway,  two  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  province,  with 
numerous  and  large  lakes  at  their  sources.  The  source  of  the  Liver- 
pool River  is  in  the  high  lands  near  Annapolis,  not  more  than  ten 
miles  from  the  shores  of  Annapolis  Basin ;  and  the  distance  in  a  direct 
line  from  its  source  to  its  outlet  is  more  than  fifty  miles.  Lake  Ros- 
ignol,  one  of  the  many  fine  lakes  that  stud  its  course,  is  twelve  miles 
in  length,  and  five  in  its  greatest  breadth. 

The  prevailing  rock  in  this  northern  district  of  Queen's  County  is 
clay  slate,  having  a  general  south-west  strike,  and  almost  everywhere 
polished  and  marked  with  diluvial  strias.  This  inland  slate  district 
appears  to  be  continuous  with  that  of  Lunenburgh  on  the  east,  and 
that  of  Yarmouth  on  the  west ;  so  that  in  this  part  of  the  province 
the  granitic  rocks  appear  to  be  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  to  the  inland  hills  near  the  Annapolis  Valley,  while  a  fine 
undulating  slate  country,  diversified  with  numerous  lakes,  occupies 
the  interior.  In  such  a  situation,  more  modem  rocks  than  those  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  may  be  expected  to  occur.  I  searched  in  vain, 
however,  for  fossils  in  the  northern  district  of  Queen's,  but  obtained 
from  a  gentleman  resident  there  a  fragment  of  hard  quartzose  rock, 
which  he  believed  to  have  been  found  in  situ,  and  which  contains  some 
fragments  of  fossil  shells,  not  certainly  determinable,  but  apparently 
resembling  Upper  rather  than  Lower  Silurian  forms.* 

On  the  eastern  side  of  Queen's  County,  the  quartzite  and  mica  slate 
are  associated  with  granite,  and  beyond  this  they  give  place  to  clay 
slate,  which  occupies  the  county  of  Lunenburgh  as  far  as  Cape  Aspa- 
togoen,  and  inland  as  far  as  I  have  any  acquaintance  with  its  structure. 
The  country  here  has  much  of  the  aspect  as  well  as  the  agricultural 
value  of  that  of  Northern  Queen's,  and  presents  in  these  respects  a 
favourable  contrast  to  most  other  parts  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  The 
slates  of  this  county  are  usually  blue  or  black,  and  often  charged  with 
iron  pyrites,  which,  when  weathered,  gives  them  an  intense  rusty 
yellow  colour.  This  appearance  is  especially  prevalent  in  some  places 
in  the  western  part  of  the  county.     Their  strike  is  S.W.  and  N.E. 

It  is  on  the  mar^n  of  this  slate  district  of  Lunenburgh,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  bay  penetrating  into  it,  that  the  limited  tract  of 
Lower  Carboniferous  rocks,  already  noticed  as  occurring  at  Chester 
Basin,  appears.     These  Carboniferous  beds  dip  at  a  moderate  angle 

*  Poole,  Report  on  Gold-fields,  1862,  mentions  similar  fossils,  and  gives  many 
additional  facts  as  to  geological  structure. 
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S.S.E.,  aud  give  no  evidence  that  this  metamorphic  district  has  suf- 
fered any  considerable  disturbance  since  their  deposition.  At  Mahone 
Bay,  however,  I  observed  a  large  quantity  of  fragments  of  reddish 
amygdaloidal  trap,  which  cannot  be  far  from  their  original  site,  and 
probably  belong  to  some  trappean  eruption  of  the  Carboniferous 
period. 

Aspatogoen,  which  is  a  rocky  promontory,  about  500  feet  in  height, 
separating  Mahone  from  Margaret's  Bay,  consists,  according  to 
Mr  Poole,  principally  of  quartzite  and  slate  with  granite,  and  is 
apparently  at  the  extremity  of  a  thick  dike  or  ridge  of  the  latter 
rock,  extending  to  the  northward  across  the  stratification  of  the 
country.     It  is  the  highest  land  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Margaret's  Bay  is  another  deep  indentation,  between  Aspatogoen 
and  a  broader  but  lower  tract  of  granitic  rock,  extending  to  the  north- 
west arm  of  Halifax  Harbour.  Around  Margaret's  Bay,  as  at 
Chester,  there  are  small  patches  of  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks ;  but 
these  are  for  the  most  part  concealed  under  granitic  debris  drifted 
from  the  neighbouring  districts. 

The  granitic  district  east  of  Margaret's  Bay,  and  terminating  at 
Cape  Sambro,  has  a  north  and  south  direction.  It  contains  several 
varieties  of  common  and  porphyritic  granite,  with  veins  of  coarse- 
grained, and  more  rarely  of  graphic  granite.  Near  the  north-west 
arm  there  are  good  opportunities  of  observing  its  junction  with  the 
slates  which  succeed  it  to  the  eastward.  The  slate  is  not  here  con- 
verted into  mica-slate ;  but,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  granite,  it  is  hardened 
and  rendered  crystalline,  and  in  some  places  passes  into  a  rock  re- 
sembling hornblende  slate.  In  other  places  it  appears  as  a  hard 
flinty  slate,  filled  with  slender  prismatic  crystals  apparently  of  stauro- 
tide.  In  close  contact  with  the  granite  the  slates  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  gneiss,  and  are  traversed  by  granite  veins,  which  often  contain 
crystals  of  schorl  and  garnet,  indicating  that  these  veins  received 
additions  of  foreign  substances,  as  boracic  acid,  iron,  etc.,  in  passing 
through  the  stratified  rocks.  The  granite  itself  is  here  porphyritic, 
and  occasionally  contains  fragments  of  the  rocks  through  which  it  has 
passed,  fused  into  gneiss  and  mica  slate.  All  these  appearances 
indicate  that  the  intensely  heated  and  molten  granite  was  the  cause 
of  the  alteration  of  the  slates. 

Eastward  of  Halifax,  the  whole  countiy  as  far  as  Musquodoboit 
River,  and  northward  to  the  northern  limits  of  this  district,  consists 
principally  of  alternate  thick  beds  of  coarse  clay  slate,  often  highly 
P3mtous,  and  quartzite,  granite  bosses  projecting  through  it  in  a  few 
places.     The  strike  of  the  beds  in  this  part  of  the  province  approaches 
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more  nearly  to  £.  and  W.  than  at  the  places  previously  describe<L 
At  many  localities,  however,  it  retains  its  usual  S.W.  and  N.  £. 
direction.  Thus,  at  the  tower  at  Point  Pleasant,  the  strike  of  the 
bedding  is  N.  30^  E.,  and  that  of  the  slaty  structure  N.  75**  E.  On 
the  shore  near  the  same  place,  the  strike  is  N.  60''  E.,  and  the  dip  is 
to  the  north-west  Nearer  the  city,  the  dip  of  the  true  bedding  is  in 
some  places  to  the  south,  the  strike  being  nearly  £.  and  W.  The 
cleavage  is,  however,  here  much  better  defined  than  the  bedding, 
which  is  indicated  principally  by  lines  of  different  colour,  and  appears 
to  undulate  very  much.  On  the  road  from  Halifax  to  Windsor,  at 
Dartmouth,  and  at  Musquodoboit  River  and  Harbour,  the  strike  both 
of  the  bedding  and  slaty  cleavage  approach  to  £.  and  W.  magnetic 

On  the  Musquodoboit  River,  granite  reappears,  and  extends  to  the 
eastward  as  far  as  the  Great  Ship  Harbour  Lake.  Beyond  this  place, 
as  far  as  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  district,  quartzite  and  mica- 
slate,  with  masses  and  bands  of  granite  and  gneiss,  prevail ;  but  I 
have  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  their  distribution,  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  St  Mary's  River,  and  in  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Canseau. 

The  valley  of  the  lower  St  Mary's  River  is  a  rugged  and  rocky 
gorge,  excavated  at  right  angles  to  the  structure  of  the  country,  and 
affording  an  outlet  for  the  waters  of  several  streams  that,  seeking  a 
passage  across  the  hilly  barrier  of  the  metamorphic  district,  form  a 
small  lake  at  the  entrance  of  this  common  channel.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  a  considerable  breadth  is  occupied  by  micaceous  slates,  with 
bands  of  quartzite.  The  strike  of  these  rocks  is  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and 
in  the  places  where  I  observed  their  dip,  it  is  to  the  S.E.  at  high 
angles.  Behind  the  village  of  Sherbrooke,  and  two  miles  eastward 
of  the  river,  a  mass  of  granite  projects  through  these  rocks,  but  does 
not  occur  in  the  river  section.  This  granite  is  well  seen  in  the  lakes 
emptying  into  Indian  Harbour.  On  the  river  itself,  the  slates  and 
quartz  rock  continue  with  considerable  regularity  of  strike ;  the  latter 
becoming  quite  predominant,  and  rising  into  considerable  eminences 
as  it  approaches  the  ^^  Forks,"  where  it  suddenly  descends  into  the 
Carboniferous  valley  of  the  St  Mary's. 

Eastward  of  the  St  Mary's  River,  this  district  gradually  narrows 
toward  its  extremity  at  Cape  Canseau,  but  still  presents  on  its  northern 
margin  a  range  of  abrupt  eminences,  and  on  tlie  south  a  low,  rugged, 
and  indented  coast  Indeed,  the  steep  rounded  swell  with  which  its 
nortliem  side  descends  at  the  head  of  Chedabucto  Bay,  and  the  pre- 
cipitous headlands  beyond  Crow  Harbour,  are  the  finest  appearances 
in  point  of  scenery  which  it  presents  in  its  whole  extent 

A  large  part  of  the  peninsula  terminating  at  Cape  Canseau,  is 
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occupied  by  white  fine-grained  gneiss,  with  veins  and  maases  of 
granite,  sometimes  of  a  reddish  colour.  There  is  also  much  micm 
slate,  and  dark-coloured  clay  slate,  filled  with  crystals  of  the  singular 
mineral  chiastolite  or  cross-stone.  Near  the  extremity  of  Gape 
Canseau  specimens  of  this  mineral  occur,  of  a  reddish  or  &wn  colour, 
three  or  four  lines  wide,  and  exhibiting  the  characteristic  black  cross 
in  considerable  perfection.  I  have  not  found  this  mineral  in  any 
other  part  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Having  thus  shortly  surveyed  this  large  though  little  explored 
district,  I  may  notice  the  probable  arrangement  of  its  beds,  and  the 
causes  of  their  present  condition,  the  waste  it  has  undergone,  and  the 
materials  it  has  contributed  to  newer  formations,  its  useful  minerals, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  its  surface  and  soils. 

The  beds  of  the  Lower  Silurian  district  present  a  considerable  uni- 
formity of  strike,  in  the  direction  already  mentioned,  along  the  whole 
coast ;  a  fact  which,  in  addition  to  the  statements  above  made,  is 
curiously  indicated  by  a  table  of  compass  dips  and  strikes  of  the 
rocks  on  this  coast  now  before  me,  and  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
H.  Poole,  Esq.  In  this  table,  out  of  eighty-three  observations  at 
various  places  between  Halifax  and  Yarmouth,  the  strike  is  between 
W.  and  S.  in  seventy-three  instances,  and  in  a  great  many  of  these 
not  far  from  S.  45''  W.  The  dips  are,  however,  very  variable,  and 
it  is,  in  many  cases,  not  easy  to  distinguish  them  from  the  slaty 
structure,  which  often  gives  planes  much  more  distinct  than  those  of 
the  bedding.  On  carefully  examining  a  section,  such  as,  for  example, 
that  already  referred  to  at  Halifax  Harbour  and  its  vicinity,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  beds  undulate  in  synclinal  and  anticlinal  curves,  oflten 
of  no  great  magnitude,  so  that  they  are  frequently  repeated  within  a 
few  miles.  This  structure  has  been  worked  out  in  some  detail  by 
Mr  Campbell*  in  the  country  between  Halifax  and  Windsor.  In 
other  sections,  however,  as,  for  example,  in  that  of  the  St  Mary's 
River,  there  appears  to  be  an  enormous  thickness  of  beds  with  a 
uniform  dip.  Reasoning  on  these  facts,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  alternations  of  quartz  rock  and  clay  slate  constitute  one 
very  thick  formation  having  probably  a  predominance  of  quartsite 
below  and  of  slate  above;  but  whether  the  mica  schist  and  gneiss 
which  occur  on  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Canseau,  and  also  in  Queen's 
County  and  Shelbume,  and  the  chloritic  beds  of  Yarmouth,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  continuations  of  this  series,  differently  changed  by  meta- 
morphism,  or  as  portions  of  other  members  of  the  Lower  Silurian  or 
of  still  older  deposits,  remains  uncertain.      To  settle  this  question, 

*  Report  on  Gold  Mines  of  Nova  Scotia.    Jonmals  of  Aawmblj. 
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detailed  lines  of  section  should  be  run  across  the  district  at  several 
places,  and  some  of  the  more  decided  outcrops  of  quartz  rock  should 
be  carefully  traced. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  points  of  difference  between  these  rocks 
and  the  more  highly  altered  portions  of  the  Upper  Silurian  series,  as 
described  in  a  previous  chapter.  Quartz  rock  occurs  in  both ;  but 
it  exists  in  greater  abundance  and  in  more  massive  beds  in  that  last 
described.  Clay- slate  also  occurs  in  both,  but  in  the  first  described 
it  presents  much  greater  variety  of  colour  and  texture ;  it  is  associated 
with  many  coarse  beds,  which  have  been  usually  named  graywack6, 
and  graywack^  slates,  and  in  many  places  it  approaches  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  steatitic  slate.  These  inland  slates  are  also  highly  metal- 
liferous, abounding  in  veins  of  iron  ore,  and  containing  at  least  one 
great  conformable  bed  of  that  mineral,  while  copper  ores  also  appear 
in  a  variety  of  places.  They  also  contain  numerous  calcareous  bands 
and  layers  of  limestone.  In  all  these  respects  the  slates  of  the 
Atlantic  metamorphic  district  are  strikingly  different.  They  are 
thick-bedded  and  uniform  in  their  appearance,  destitute  of  calcareous 
matter,  and  with  few  metallic  minerals,  except  disseminated  crystals 
of  iron  pyrites,  and  the  veins  of  auriferous  quartz,  which  are  nearly  if 
not  altogether  peculiar  to  this  formation  as  compared  with  the  other. 
They  also  pass  into  micaceous  slate,  which  is  rarely  seen  in  the  other 
district.  These  and  other  differences  of  detail  must  prevent  any 
observer  acquainted  with  both  districts  from  supposing  their  rocks  to 
be  geologically  equivalent. 

The  metamorphism  of  these  rocks  must  have  occurred  prior  to 
the  Carboniferous  period,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  granitic 
rocks  have  been  the  agents  in  affecting  it,  if  they  are  not  themselves 
portions  of  the  stratified  beds  completely  molten  and  forced  by 
pressure  against  and  into  the  fissures  of  the  neighbouring  unmelted 
rocks.  It  will  be  observed  that  many  of  these  granitic  masses 
have  a  north  and  south  direction,  whereas  the  general  strike  of 
the  beds  is  N.E.  and  S.W.  This  would  indicate  either  that  the 
lines  of  greatest  igneous  intensity  and  intrusion  of  molten  matter 
had  no  direct  connexion  with  the  elevating  and  disturbing  forces, 
or  that  these  granitic  masses  are  merely  outliers  from  a  great  N.  £. 
and  S.W.  granitic  axis,  at  one  time  the  summit  of  a  line  of  hills 
of  which  only  the  margin  remains  visible,  the  axis  itself  having 
sunk  again  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Carboniferous  period. 

The  general  direction  of  the  strike  of  this  district  coincides  with 
that  of  the  Lower  Silurian  bands  of  New  Brunswick  and  of  the  Lower 
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St  Lawrence,  and  the  movements  of  its  beds  may  have  began  in  con- 
nexion with  the  disturbances  which  Logan  and  others  have  shown  to 
have  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  Lower  Silurian  period;  bat  the 
intrusive  granite  appears  to  be  continuous  with  that  of  Devonian  age 
described  in  a  previous  chapter. 

Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  age  of  the  granitic  rocks 
of  this  group,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  strictly  hypogene  rocks, 
that  is,  that  they  belong  to  the  deep«seated  foci  of  subterranean  heal, 
and  are  not  superficial  products  of  volcanic  action.  They  are  sub- 
stances such  as  we  might  expect  to  find,  could  we  penetrate  miles 
below  the  surface,  beneath  modem  volcanoes.  They  were  therefore 
probably  at  one  time  buried  deeply,  and  have  been  brought  ap  by 
movements  of  dislocation,  and  by  the  removal  of  their  saperficial 
portions  by  aqueous  agents.  They  have  without  doubt  famished 
much  of  the  material  that  has  been  employed  in  building  up  the 
more  recent  formations  of  the  country. 

This  leads  to  the  question.  Can  we  discover  in  the  subseqaent 
rock  formations  evidences  of  such  an  origin,  and  can  the  changes 
which  these  derived  materials  have  undergone  be  satisfiELCtorily  ex- 
plained ?  This  subject,  the  genealogy  of  rocks  as  it  may  be  termed, 
is  of  some  interest,  and  I  may  glance  at  it  in  its  bearing  on  the 
geology  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  granite  of  Nova  Scotia  and  its  associated  gneiss  and  mica- 
slates  are  among  the  oldest  rocks  found  in  the  province,  and  we 
may  therefore  take  them  and  their  derived  rocks  for  iUostrations. 
The  products  of  the  decomposition  of  granite  are  quartz  sand,  scales 
of  mica,  and  fine  clay  which  results  from  the  decomposition  of  felspar. 
Such  materials,  when  washed  down  and  deposited  in  water,  will 
form  coarse  and  fine  sandstones,  micaceous  sandstones  and  flags, 
arenaceous  and  argillaceous  shales ;  and  these  may,  by  heat  and 
pressure,  be  converted  into  quartzite,  mica  slate,  and  clay  slate. 
From  pure  white  granite  the  derived  detritus  would  be  colourless 
or  nearly  so.  But  the  mica  and  felspar  of  many  granites  contain 
iron,  and  the  sulphuret  of  iron  is  also  present  in  some  granites.  In 
these  cases  the  derived  sediment  will  have  a  yellow  or  buff  colour, 
from  the  presence  of  the  yellow  oxide  of  iron;  or  in  some  cases 
the  clay  may  have  a  red  colour,  from  the  peroxide  of  iron  present 
in  red  felspar.  Of  course,  when  the  granites  contain  hornblende 
or  are  syenitic,  much  more  iron  may  be  present  in  the  derived 
sediment.  In  nature  nearly  all  soils  of  granitic  origin  are  more 
or  less  coloured  in  these  ways.  In  this  manner,  buff,  brown,  and 
red  clays,  and  buff  and  brown  sandstones  may  be  produced. 
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Igneous  action  may  produce  still  farther  changes.  The  yellow 
sand  which  results  from  the  decay  of  granite  is  merely  stained  on 
the  surface  by  the  ferruginous  colouring  matter,  and  a  very  slight 
degree  of  heat  is  sufficient,  by  expelling  the  water  of  the  iron  rust, 
to  convert  this  yellow  stain  into  a  bright  red.  This  change  is  super- 
ficially produced  by  forest  fires,  and  might  readily  occur  when 
decomposing  granitic  rocks  have  been  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
intensely  heated  or  molten  masses,  with  access  of  air  or  water.  Red 
sands  and  clays  produced  in  this  way,  and  washed  into  the  sea, 
become  red  sandstones  and  shales.  Such  red  deposits  are,  however, 
liable  to  still  farther  change.  If  long  washed  about  in  the  sea,  the 
red  coat  is  worn  from  the  sands  and  added  to  the  fine  clays,  so  that 
whitish  sandstones  may  alternate  with  red  shales.  If  vegetable  or 
animal  matter  is  present,  the  changes  of  colour  referred  to  in  treating 
of  the  marsh  mud  may  take  place,  and  dark-coloured  or  gray  beds 
may  result,  or  greenish  stripes  and  bands  may  appear  in  the  mass  of 
red  deposits. 

Clays  and  sands  thus  deposited  may  be  hardened  into  rock  by 
pressure,  by  heat,  or  by  cementing  matter  introduced  by  the  per- 
colation of  mineral  waters. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived,  that  from  the  granitic  rocks  it  is  possible 
to  deduce  a  variety  of  yellow,  brown,  and  gray  sandstones  and  shales, 
quartz ites,  and  slates.  Many  other  rocks,  however,  beside  granite 
have  been  decomposed,  especially  to  form  the  more  modem  deposits ; 
hence  more  complicated  results  than  those  above  stated  have  been 
produced.  Enough  has,  however,  been  said  to  show  how  much 
derived  deposits  may  differ  in  appearance  from  those  which  have 
furnished  their  materials;  and  also  the  mode  in  which  the  waste 
of  the  older  rocks  has  been  disposed  of.  These  facts  also  serve  to 
show  the  enormous  waste  or  denudation  which  the  older  rocks 
must  have  suffered  in  order  to  furnish  the  materials  of  the  derived 
formations,  for  example,  of  the  Carboniferous  beds.  They  farther 
illustrate  the  connexion  of  red  sandstones  with  periods  of  igneous 
activity,  and  the  prevalence  of  gray  and  dark-coloured  sediments 
at  times  when  deposition  has  been  slow  and  organic  matter 
abundant* 

With  respect  to  surface  and  industrial  capabilities,  the  different 
rocks  occurring  in  this  district  present  very  various  aspects.  The 
clay  slate  often  has  a  regular  undulating  surface,  and  a  considerable 
depth  of  shingly  or  clay  soil  of  fair  quality,  though  usually  deficient 

*  See  on  this  subject  the  aathor's  Paper  on  "  The  Coloaring  Hatter  of  Red  Sand- 
stones," Jour,  of  Geol.  800.,  and  page  24  tupra. 
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in  lime.  These  slate  districts,  however,  often  contain  beds  of  quartz 
rock  which  form  rocky  ridges,  from  which  boulders  have  been 
scattered  abroad,  and  which,  by  damming  up  the  surface  waters, 
produce  lakes  and  bogs, — ^an  effect  also  often  produced  by  the  ridged 
structure  of  the  slate  itself,  and  the  impervious  subsoil  which  it 
affords.  Wherever,  as  for  instance  in  Northern  Queen's  and  Lunen- 
burgh,  the  slate  is  sufficiently  elevated  for  drainage,  and  not  encum- 
bered with  surface  stones,  it  supports  fine  forests  and  valuable 
farms.  Where  quartz  rock  prevails,  the  soil  is  almost  invariably 
extremely  stony  and  barren.  Instances  of  this  occur  in  Southern 
Queen's,  near  Halifax,  and  in  the  hills  near  the  St  Mary's  River. 
The  mica  slate  is  little  better,  for  though  it  does  not  furnish  fragments 
to  cumber  the  surface,  it  scarcely  affords  any  soil. 

The  granite  and  gneiss  in  some  places  appear  in  precipitous  hills 
of  considerable  elevation,  and  in  others  form  low  and  uneven  tracts. 
Their  decomposed  surface  affords  a  sandy  quartzose  soil,  often  strewn 
with  large  rounded  blocks  of  granite,  which  in  some  instances  cover 
the  whole  surface,  so  that  a  granitic  hill  appears  to  be  merely  a  huge 
mound  of  boulders.  This  appearance  results  in  most  cases  from  the 
nodular  character  of  the  granite,  or  from  its  consisting  of  great  balls 
of  hard  resisting  rock,  united  by  a  material  of  more  perishable 
character.  Where  the  granite  or  gneiss  is  wholly  of  a  resisting 
character,  its  surface  is  sometimes  almost  entirely  bare,  or  coated 
only  with  a  layer  of  peaty  vegetable  soil.  This  occurs  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Canseau.  The  granitic  soils  in  their 
natural  state  often  support  fine  groves  of  oak  and  other  deciduous 
trees ;  but  the  bare  summits,  destitute  of  soil,  are  clothed  only  with 
stunted  spruces  and  various  shrubs  and  mosses.  Where  the  original 
vegetation  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  the  granite  hills  often  become 
perfect  gardens  of  flowering  and  fruit-bearing  shnibs.  I  have  col- 
lected in  a  day  in  August,  on  a  single  granitic  eminence,  sixteen 
species  of  edible  wild  fruits.  The  alkaline  matter  afforded  by  the 
waste  of  the  granite  is  especially  favourable  to  the  growth  of  these 
plants  as  well  as  of  ferns ;  fields  of  which  (chiefly  the  common  brake, 
Pteris  aqmUna)  may  be  seen  in  the  valleys  among  the  granitic  hills 
to  attain  the  height  of  four  feet 

Ustful  Minerals  of  the  Lower  Silurian  of  Nova  Scotia, 

Gold. — At  the  date  of  the  publication  of  "  Acadian  Geology  "  in 
1855,  no  actual  discovery  of  gold  in  Nova  Scotia  was  known  to  have 
been  made.  At  that  time  I  could  only  indicate  the  possibility  that 
such  discoveries  might  be  made,  and.  the  most  probable  localities ; 
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and  even  in  this  I  had  not  the  advantage  which  would  have  been 
afforded  by  the  discoveries  subsequently  made  by  Sir  W.  E.  Logan 
as  to  the  true  age  of  the  gold-bearing  rocks  of  the  Chaudidre  district 
in  the  province  of  Quebec.  At  that  time  I  ventured  to  hint  at 
these  probabilities  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  Since  the  gold  discoveries  in  California  and  Australia,  reports 
of  similar  discoveries  have  locally  arisen  at  different  times  in  Nova 
Scotia ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  always  proved  deceptive. 
Iron  pyrites,  or  the  bright  golden  scales  which  occur  among  the 
debris  of  granite  containing  black  ferruginous  mica,  have  usually 
been  mistaken  for  the  precious  metal.  Quartz  veins,  however,  occur 
abundantly  in  some  parts  of  this  district,  and  it  would  not  be  wonder- 
ful if  some  of  them  should  be  found  to  be  auriferous.  It  is,  however, 
much  more  probable  that  such  discoveries  may  be  made  in  the  inland 
metamorplnc  district  described  in  last  chapter  than  in  that  now  under 
consideration,  as  its  rocks  bear  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  auriferous  districts  in  other  parts  of  America.  Most  parts  of 
Nova  Scotia  have  been  too  well  explored  to  leave  much  probability 
that  any  extensive  surface  deposits  of  the  precious  metal  exist,  but 
that  it  does  not  occur  in  small  quantities  cannot  with  safety  be  asserted, 
until  careful  trials  of  the  sands  and  gravels  of  the  streams  flowing 
from  the  metamorphic  districts  shall  have  been  made.  The  gold  deposits 
of  the  River  Chaudidre  in  Lower  Canada  afford  an  instance  in  which, 
while  individual  search  has  proved  quite  unprofitable,  washing  opera- 
tions on  a  large  scale  with  the  aid  of  machinery  have  repaid  the 
labour  and  capital  employed.  Unless  some  accidental  discovery  should 
indicate  a  promising  locality,  it  would  be  unwise  for  individuals  to 
engage  in  such  trials ;  but  if  a  public  survey  should  be  undertaken, 
they  would  form  a  part  of  its  duties."  At  that  time,  as  some  absurd 
articles  had  appeared  in  the  public  prints  predicting  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  very  unlikely  localities,  and  some  excitement  had  been 
caused  thereby,  I  feared  even  to  say  this  much. 

Public  attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  existence  of  gold  in 
Nova  Scotia  in  1860.  Previously  to  that  time,  though  Mr  J. 
Campbell  had  found  indications  at  Laurencetown,  and  accidental 
discoveries  had  been  made  by  others,  nothing  practical  resulted.  The 
circumstances  and  place  of  the  first  discovery  are  thus  stated  in  a 
Report  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe : — 

''  In  March  this  year,  a  man,  stooping  to  drink  at  a  brook,  found 
a  piece  of  gold  shining  among  the  pebbles  over  which  the  stream 
flowed.  He  picked  it  up,  and  searching  found  more.  This  was 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  debouchment  of  Tangier 

28 
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River,  a  stream  of  no  great  magnitude,  taking  its  rise  not  vexy  fkr 
from  the  sources  of  the  Musquodoboit,  flowing  through  a  chain  of 
lakes  which  drain,  for  many  miles  on  either  side,  a  rugged  and 
wilderness  country,  and  falling  into  the  Atlantic  about  forty  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  Halifax.  These  discoyeries  were  soon  followed  by 
others  at  Musquodoboit,  Laurencetown,  and  the  vicinity  of  EUi^ax, 
Lunenburgh  and  Wine  Harbour;  and  arrangements  were  made  by 
the  Government  for  the  allotment  of  mining  areas,  and  for  surveys  of 
the  district  by  Mr  Campbell  and  Mr  Poole." 

The  principal  gold  region  of  Nova  Scotia  is  the  long  belt  of 
partially  metamorphosed  rocks  extending  along  the  south  coast  from 
Yarmouth  to  Cape  Canseau,  and,  on  the  grounds  which  I  have  stated 
above,  believed  to  be  of  Lower  Silurian  age.  The  sedimentary  rocks 
of  this  region,  as  already  stated,  are  slates  and  quartzites,*  usually 
in  thick  bands,  and  thrown  into  a  great  number  of  abrupt  anticlinal 
and  synclinal  folds  ranging  in  direction  from  N.E.  and  S.W.  to 
nearly  east  and  west ;  though,  where  the  band  becomes  narrow  eastward 
of  the  St  Mary's  River,  it  would  seem  that  the  whole  of  these 
beds  are  thrown  off  from  one  predominant  anticlinal  line.  The 
gold  occurs  in  veins  of  milky  and  translucent  quartz,  contained  in 
the  beds  of  quartzite  and  slate,  and  almost  invariably  running  with 
the  strike  of  the  beds.  It  is  associated  with  several  other  metallic 
minerals,  to  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel. 

The  veins  range  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  eight  feet  or 
more,  and  are  not  constant  in  thickness.  This  is  a  usual  character 
of  such  deposits,  and  arises  from  their  occupying  irregular  and 
often  shifted  or  faulted  spaces  or  openings  in  the  beds.  The  dip  of 
the  larger  veins  usually  coincides  with  that  of  the  bedding,  but  not 
unfrequently  crosses  the  slaty  structure  where  this  differs  from  the 
bedding.  It  results  from  this  arrangement,  that  the  actual  relation 
of  the  veins  to  mining  operations  is  rather  that  of  beds  than  of 
veins,  and  that  they  dip  away  from  the  anticlinals  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  beds ;  one  case  being  known  where  an  auriferous 
quartz  vein  folds  round  the  crown  of  an  anticlinal  arch.  These 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  auriferous  veins  will  be  illustrated 
in  the  sequel.  It  is  not  easy  from  mere  inspection  of  the  vein-stone 
to  predicate  as  to  its  value,  since  the  gold  is  usually  invisible  to  the 
eye.  It  is  found,  however,  that  the  milky  white  and  colourless 
varieties  of  quartz  are  the  least  rich,  while  that  which  has  a  gray 
or  leaden  colour,  and  is  associated  with  metallic  sulphurets,  which  in 
their  decomposition  cause  it  to  become  stained,  is  the  most  productive. 

*  The  qnartzite  or  bedded  quarts  rock  is  locallj  known  under  the  name  of  **  wUn.** 
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I  bftd  an  opportunity,  in  1866,  of  examining  one  of  the  moit 
extensively  worked  depoeitB  in  Nova  Scotia,  that  of  Wavcrley, 
neat  Halifax,  in  company  with  my  friend,  Jamea  Thomson,  Eaq,,  of 
Halifax,  and  shall  describe  it  as  a  chancteristio  example  of  the 
whole.  This  distiict  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Thomaa, 
about  ten  miles  distant  from  Halifax.  The  ore  is  extracted  from 
a  number  of  openings  along  the  strike  of  the  vein,  worked  by  horse 
gins.  The  deepest  pit  was  225  feet,  on  the  slope  of  the  vein. 
On  descending  this  pit,  I  found  the  vein  to  consist  of  compact 
grayish-white  quartz,  varying  in  thickness  from  four  feet  to  six 
inches,  but  having  an  ordinary  width  of  about  two  feet.  Its  strike 
is  S.  SO*  W.  magnetic,  and  its  dip  at  an  angle  of  65°  to  70°  to  the 
north-west  The  lower  wall,  where  I  saw  it,  consists  of  coarse 
gray  slate,  with  small  cross  veins  of  quartz.  The  upper  wall  is 
hard  gray  quartzite  presenting  a  waved  and  crumpled  surface,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  is  an  original  strata  plane,  and  shows  that  the  vein 
is  strictly  in  the  plane  of  the  bedding  (Fig.  21S).      The   quarts 

Fig.  213.— fiiXtom  of  a  Shaft  in  He  WaverUg  Odd  Mint. 


of  the  vein  itself  has  a  laminated  or  banded  appearance,  and  the 
gold  seems  to  be  most  abundant  near  the  walls ;  though  visible  gold 
is  rare  in  this  vein  at  present,  the  greater  part  being  in  a  minutely 
disseminated  and  invisible  state.  The  superintendent  of  one  of  the 
mines  informed  me  that  the  thicker  portions  of  the  vein  afforded 
scarcely  more  gold  than  the  thinner  portions,  and  that  the  gold 
is  most  abundant  near  the  hanging  wall.  This  vein  is  known  as  the 
Tudor  vein,  and  two  smaller  veins  occur  in  its  vicinity.     One 
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is  ten  feet  to  the  north  of  the  Tudor  <'  lode "  or  *'  lead,"  the  other 
is  1100  feet  to  the  south.  Their  course  appears  to  be  similar  to  that 
of  the  principal  lode. 

The  quartz  from  the  workings  of  the  "  German  Mine  "  at  Waverley 
is  crushed  in  an  admirable  stamping  mill,  worked  bj  steam,  and 
at  present  having  sixteen  stamps,  though  capable  of  being  increased 
to  more  than  double  that  number.  The  apparatus  for  the  subsequent 
amalgamation  and  distillation  necessary  to  obtain  the  gold  appears 
to  be  of  a  very  complete  character,  though  improvements  are  still 
being  made,  more  especially  in  the  processes  for  obtaining  gold  firom 
the  metallic  sulphurets.  There  are  three  other  mining  properties 
in  the  vicinity,  and  in  the  line  of  the  same  veins,  but  in  these  the 
mining  operations  are  less  considerable.  The  yield  of  the  Waverley 
mines  in  1865  was  13,102  ounces.  The  number  of  men  employed 
was  270.  Five  mills  were  in  operation ;  four  worked  by  steam 
and  one  by  water.  The  yield  of  gold  was  rather  more  than  an 
ounce  for  each  ton  of  quartz  crushed,  and  the  rate  of  return  per  man 
was  ifidd  per  annum.  In  1866  the  yield  per  man  was  only  1584. 
This  Waverley  district  was  until  lately  the  most  important  gold-pro- 
ducing area  in  Nova  Scotia. 

On  one  of  the  claims  on  the  Waverley  area  a  remarkable  undulation 
of  the  containing  beds  has  affected  one  of  the  gold-bearing  veins  in 
such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  appearance  known  as  ''barrel  quartz," 
and  which  has  been  described  by  Professor  Silliman,  Dr  Honeyman, 
and  others.  When  first  uncovered,  the  quartz  vein  at  this  place  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  series  of  arches  parallel  to  each  other,  and  resem- 
bling trunks  of  trees  placed  horizontally  side  by  side.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit  these  barrels  had  been  removed,  but  a  more  simple  con- 
tinuation of  the  structure  could  be  seen  in  a  shallow  adit  which  was 
being  worked  in  the  course  of  the  vein  (Fig.  219),  and  also  in  some 
open  excavations.  The  appearances  showed  that  the  barrel  arrange- 
ment had  constituted  the  crumpled  crown  of  an  anticlinal  bend  or  arch — 
an  explanation  already  given  by  Professor  Silliman,  and  on  one  side  the 
vein  could  be  seen  following  the  beds  downward  on  the  side  of  this 
arch.  The  arrangement  indicates  great  lateral  pressure ;  and,  which 
is  of  more  importance,  proves  conclusively  that  the  quartz  veins  are 
contemporaneous  with  the  folding  of  the  rock,  since  they  have 
perfectly  followed  its  folds  without  fracture.  That  the  auriferous 
quartz  veins  are  not  beds,  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
send  off  branches  into  the  neighbouring  rock,  as  well  as  from  their 
own  crystalline  structure  and  the  character  of  the  imbedded  minerals. 
They  are  undoubtedly  true  veins,  but  not  veins  formed  by  fracture  of 
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the  containing  rocka  when  in  a  hard  and  metamorphosed  state.  They 
have  been  formed  and  filled  in  the  veiy  act  of  the  contortion  and 
altering  of  the  strata,  and  are  thus  of  the  nature  of  segregation  veioa, 
gradually  formed  as  the  spaces  containing  thorn  wore  opened  oat,  by 
a  process  so  slow  and  gentle  that  the  containing  beda  wera  hent 
without  fracture  and  with  but  little  crushing.  The  barrel  quartz  Is 
most  instructive  aa  an  iUuatration  of  this  peculiar  mode  of  formation, 
which  must  have  often  occurred  in  the  disturbance  and  metamorphiam 
of  aedimenta ;  though  geologists,  from  the  habit  of  looking  exclusively 
at  fissure  veins  on  the  one  hand,  and  beds  on  the  other,  have  often 
been  puzzled  by  these  apparent  anomalies  which  occur  in  the  case  of 
what  may  be  termed  contemporaneous  veins  following  the  strike  of 
the  enclosing  beds,  and  which,  while  emulating  bods,  and  obviously 
not  filling  mere  rents  or  fractures  opened  in  hard  rocks,  must  have 
been  produced  by  forces  acting  long  after  the  original  depoaitioQ  of 
the  containing  strata. 

Fig.  219.— Section  of  Fcut  t^"Barttk  QwBia;'  WaaaU^. 


Ltortod  lUlfl  below  uid  qnvtiU*  aJi 


The  minerals  associated  with  the  gold  at  the  Waverley  Hinea  an 
mispeckel  (sulph -arsenide  of  iron),  galena  (sulphide  of  lead),  blende 
(sulphide  of  zinc),  and,  more  rarely,  iron  pyrites,  copper  pyritea,  and 
calcareous  spar.  The  visible  gold  appears  in  irregular  groins  and 
nuggets,  included  in  and  attached  to  the  mispeckel,  galena,  blende 
and  quartz,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  it  is  in  all  cases  dther 
of  contemporaneous  or  later  introduction,  and  it  has  probably  been 
segregated  from  the  mass  of  the  quartz  when  the  latter  was  in  a  soft 
or  pasty  condition,  or  while  it  was  in  process  of  deposition.  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  lact,  that  those  veins  and  parts  of  veins,  whioh 
contain  many  "eights"  or  viable  portions  of  gold,  are  leea  rich  in 
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disseminated  gold  than  those  which  are  deficient  in  vimble  gold. 
Some  of  the  richest  veins  indeed  rarely  show  visible  gold,  while 
others  which  contain  nuggets  are  in  other  respects  very  poor.  A 
specimen  of  calcareous  spar  from  the  Waverlej  vein,  given  to  me  faj 
the  superintendent,  seemed  to  be  of  later  formation  than  the  quarts, 
and  to  have  filled  a  *'  vug  **  or  cavity ;  but  in  a  specimen  from  the 
Britannia  Mine,  presented  to  me  by  Mr  R.  G.  Fraaer  of  Halifai, 
a  magnesian  and  ferruginous  calc-spar  holding  gold  ocoura  near  the 
wall  of  the  vein,  and  is  interlaced  with  thin  veinlets  of  quarti  which 
are  highly  auriferous.  Gold  also  occurs  occasionally  in  the  slate 
forming  the  wall  of  the  vein,  occupying  minute  crevices  in  the  rook, 
and  I  observed  at  the  Montagu  Mine,  near  the  Waverley,  that  gold 
occurs  in  thin  veins  of  quartz  and  mispeckel,  penetrating  the  alato 
to  some  distance  from  the  main  vein.  At  the  Montagu  Mine  the 
vein  worked  is  from  four  to  eight  inches  thick,  and  is  enclosed  in 
gray  slate  nearly  vertical,  and  with  strike  W.  6"  S.  to  W.  10*  S. 
Another  smaller  vein  occurs  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet ;  and  about 
five  feet  from  this  last  the  slate  gives  place  to  qnartzite,  which  in 
this  vicinity  appears  to  alternate  frequently  with  the  slate. 

No  geologist  who  examines  these  veins  can,  I  think,  doubt  their 
aqueous  origin ;  but  different  opinions  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  pre- 
cise mode  of  introduction  of  the  metallic  minerals.  The  (acts  already 
stated,  in  reference  to  the  structure  and  mode  of  occurrence  of  the 
veins,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  gold  is  associated  with  the  other  min- 
erals present,  appear  to  me  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  veins  were 
formed  at  the  time  of  the  disturbance  and  alteration  of  the  containing 
beds,  and  in  consequence  of  the  mechanical  and  chemical  changes 
then  in  progress.  In  this  case  the  gold  and  other  metallie  minerals 
were  probably  contained  in  a  state  of  solution  in  alkaline  sulphurets, 
in  the  silica-bearing  heated  waters  which  penetrated  the  whole  of  the 
beds,  and  from  which,  as  from  a  sponge,  these  silicious  and  metallic  mat- 
ters have  been  pressed  out  in  the  folding  and  contortion  of  the  beds.  In 
Nova  Scotia  it  appears  that  those  changes  by  which  the  older  sedi- 
ments have  been  brought  into  their  present  state  occurred  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Devonian  period,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  paper  on 
these  rocks  in  the  '^ Canadian  Naturalist  and  Geologist''  already 
referred  to,  and  in  a  previous  chapter  of  this  work.  Accordingly,  in 
one  of  the  gold  districts  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  already  explained,*  nuggets 
and  grains  of  gold  are  found  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  conglomerate 
associated  with  debris  of  the  qnartzose  and  slaty  matrix.  This  inter- 
esting example,  first  noticed  by  Mr  Hartt,  proves  that  the  gold  veins 

*  See  above,  under  ^^  Cerbomferoua,**  p.  277,  ante. 
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were  in  their  present  state  at  the  time  when  this  old  gravel  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  period  was  being  formed. 

To  sum  up  our  conclusions  on  this  subject : — The  rocks  containing 
the  auriferous  veins  of  Nova  Scotia  are  of  l/ower  Silurian  age.  The 
veins  themselves  were  opened  out  and  filled  with  the  minerals  which 
they  now  hold  at  the  time  when  these  Lower  Silurian  rocks  were 
contorted  and  altered,  and  this  probably  occurred  in  the  Devonian 
period,  contemporaneously  with  the  production  of  intrusive  granites, 
and  in  connexion  with  the  changes  of  metamorphism  then  pro- 
ceeding.  It  was  certainly  completed  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Carboniferous  period,  since  which  time  little  change  seems  to  have. 
occurred  in  the  veins. 

The  "  Gold  Districts "  at  present  recognised  by  the  Government 
of  Nova  Scotia  are, — Is^  The  Ovens  and  Gold  River,  in  Lunenburgh 
County;  2^  Renfrew  and  Mount  Uniacke,  Hants  County;  3d^ 
Oldham,  Waverley,  Montagu,  Laurencetown,  and  Tangier  in  Halifax 
County;  4/A,  Wine  Harbour,  Sherbrooke,  and  Stormont,  in  Guys- 
borough  County ;  and,  5M,  Middle  River  or  Wagamatcook,  Victoria 
County.  All  of  these,  except  possibly  the  last  mentioned,  and  the 
opening  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  conglomerate  at  Gay's  River 
already  mentioned,  are  in  Lower  Silurian  rocks. 

In  all  parts  of  this  district,  the  conditions  under  which  the  precious 
metal  occurs  in  the  rocks  are  similar  to  those  above  described ;  but 
at  the  "Ovens"  in  Londonderry  County  we  have  the  remarkable, 
and,  in  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  unique  spectacle  of  a  modem  gold 
alluvium  now  actually  in  process  of  formation  under  the  denuding 
action  of  the  waves.  The  slaty  rocks  of  this  coast  holdmg  auriferous 
quartz  veins  are  daily  being  cut  away  by  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  gold  is  accumulating  in  the  bottom  of  the  shingle  produced, 
and  in  the  crevices  of  the  subjacent  rook.  The  portion  of  this  deposit 
available  at  present  is  only  that  on  the  beach ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  the  bed  of  Uie  sea  were  elevated  into  land,  the  alluvia 
exposed  would  be  precisely  similar  to  those  of  California  or  Australia. 
We  have  thus  in  Nova  Scotia  marine  gold  alluvia  of  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous and  of  modem  date,  and  there  are  no  doubt  others  of  inter- 
mediate ages ;  but  their  amount,  in  so  far  as  yet  ascertained,  does  not 
seem  to  be  great,  and  the  chief  supply  of  gold  is  likely  to  be  derived, 
as  at  present,  from  the  original  repositories  in  the  quartz  veins. 

The  annual  yield  of  gold  from  the  Nova  Scotia  Mines  is  stated  in 
the  Report  for  1865  to  be  24,867  ounces;  that  for  1866  is  24,162, 
that  for  1867,  27,583  ounces.  These  amounts  cannot,  however,  be 
considered  as  approaching  to  the  posnble  productiveness  of  ttiese 
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mines  in  the  future.  The  total  area  of  the  gold  region  may  be  estimated 
at  about  7000  square  miles,  and  the  proclaimed  districts  do  not  yet 
reach  a  twentieth  part  of  this  area.  Discoveries  are  being  continually 
made ;  but  in  a  country  covered  with  wood  and  with  boulder  clay 
these  must  be  slow  and  gradual  in  their  progress.  The  quartz  veins, 
which  run  in  the  strike  of  the  beds,  seem  everywhere  to  contain  gold, 
and  the  rocks  throughout  the  whole  area,  are  interlaced  with  such 
veins,  few  of  which  have  been  exposed,  and  of  these  few  have  yet 
been  tested.  It  may  therefore  be  anticipated  that  the  productive 
gold  districts  will  for  some  time  continue  to  enlarge  and  increase  in 
value,  and  that  occasionally  a  strong  stimulus  will  be  given  to  enter- 
prise by  great  and  unexpected  discoveries. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  veins  at  present  opened  are  not  yet 
worked  up  to  their  highest  point  of  profit.  Even  in  the  larger  mines, 
like  those  of  Waverley,  no  vertical  shafts  have  been  sunk  on  the  vein, 
nor  have  the  excavations  been  extended  beyond  a  very  moderate 
depth.  The  desire  to  make  the  work  remunerative  as  it  proceeds 
has  induced  all  the  Companies  to  sink  on  the  slope  of  the  veins,  and 
to  conduct  the  works  on  the  cheapest  possible  plan.  I  am  convinced, 
however,  from  a  consideration  of  the  regularity  and  extent  of  the  veins, 
that  were  vertical  shafts  sunk  to  a  great  depth,  and  regular  mining 
on  the  Cornish  plan  pursued,  the  preliminary  outlay  would  be  more 
than  repaid  by  the  increased  production.  At  the  depths  to  which 
excavations  have  been  carried  some  of  the  veins  have  improved; 
others  appear  to  have  diminished  in  productiveness ;  but  there  is  no 
reason,  except  the  analogy  of  certain  other  gold  regions,  and  this  is 
often  a  very  fallacious  guide,  to  doubt  that  the  principal  veins  opened 
continue  productive  to  great  depths,  and  that  by  opening  them  exten- 
sively richer  portions  might  be  found  to  compensate  for  the  poor 
ground  sometimes  reached  in  the  present  workings.  It  would,  I  think, 
repay  the  provincial  Government  to  give  special  privileges  to  Com- 
panies which  would  expend  sufficient  capital  to  open  mines  on  a  large 
scale. 

In  1855,  I  supposed  that  the  probabilities  of  the  occurrence  of  gold 
in  the  inland  hills  of  Upper  Silurian  age  were  even  greater  than  those 
in  the  older  rocks  of  the  coast.  This  view  was  based  on  the  then 
received  age  of  the  Canadian  auriferous  deposits,  and  on  the  apparently 
more  metalliferous  character  of  the  inland  rocks.  Experience, 
however,  has  hitherto  been  in  favour  of  the  coast  series.  Gold  has, 
it  is  true,  been  found  in  the  inland  district,  and  possibly  in  the  Upper 
Silurian  series.  The  Middle  River  district  in  Cape  Breton  may 
be  of  thb  age.    Gold  has  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Porcupine, 
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and  in  a  recent  paper  by  Mr  P.  S.  Hamilton,  I  find  the  statement 
that  it  has  been  found  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Musquodoboit 
and  Stewiacke  Rivers,  and  also  near  Five  Islands.  The  same 
authority  also  states  that  gold  has  been  found  in  quartz  occur- 
ring in  the  Triassic  Trap  of  Partridge  Island  and  Cape  D'Or. 
In  this  last  case  the  metal  has  possibly  been  brought  up  by  means 
of  the  Trap  from  its  original  repositories  in  the  Silurian  rocks 
below.  These  facts  indicate  that  though  the  coast  series  is  at 
present  much  more  productive,  important  discoveries  may  yet  be 
made  in  those  rocks  of  Upper  Silurian  age  which  constitute  the 
inland  metamorphic  hills  extending  from  Annapolis  County  to  the 
North  of  Cape  Breton,  and  also  constituting  the  Cobequid  range. 
On  the  view  of  the  origin  of  the  veins  given  above,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  Upper  Silurian  series  should  not  be  auriferous  as  well  as 
the  Lower ;  and  it  is  known  that  gold  occurs  in  both  series  in  the 
gold  district  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  perhaps  more  abundantly 
in  the  Lower  Silurian. 

The  large  areas  of  altered  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  rocks,  indi- 
cated in  the  map  as  occurring  in  New  Brunswick,  are  also  likely  to 
afford  gold,  more  especially  as  a  portion  of  this  area  in  Northern  New 
Brunswick  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  gold  district  of 
Lower  Canada.  Nor  are  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  southern  part 
of  New  Brunswick  unlikely  to  afford  the  precious  metal,  more 
especially  those  of  Lower  Silurian  age;  and  recent  discoveries  in 
Canada  show  that  this  probability  may  extend  even  to  the  still  older 
Laurentian  series. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  it  is  wonderful  that  in  a  district  so 
thickly  settled,  and  so  much  subjected  to  the  operations  of  the  surveyor, 
road-maker,  and  agriculturist,  as  the  south  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  so 
numerous  deposits  of  gold  should  so  long  have  escaped  observation. 
Geologists  also  and  mineral  explorers  have  repeatedly  visited  and 
passed  through  the  district  Still,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
country  is  netted  with  quartz  veins,  and  that  perhaps  not  more  than 
one  in  a  million  of  these  is  appreciably  auriferous,  the  wonder  ceases. 
Ordinary  observers  do  not  notice  such  things.  A  geologist,  not 
specially  looking  for  useful  minerals,  soon  becomes  wearied  of  break- 
ing up  and  examining  barren  veins  of  white  quartz,  and  certainly 
cannot  spend  two  years  in  '' prospecting,''  as  the  discoverer  of 
the  Wine  Harbour  deposit  is  said  to  have  done.  My  own  field 
notes  contain  the  record  of  many  days  of  hard  work  among  th^se 
unpromising  rocks,  and  countless  quartz  veins  have  suffered  from  my 
hammer  without  yielding  a  speck  of  gold.    I  believe  I  have  visited 
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all  the  localities  of  the  discoveries  except  Tangier,  and  in  some  of 
them,  as  at  the  St  Mary's  River,  Indian  Harbour,  and  Wine  Harbour, 
I  have  spent  days  in  examining  the  rocks,  not  certainly  with  a  special 
view  to  the  discovery  of  gold,  but  often  with  the  assistance  of  intel- 
ligent friends  who  were  good  observers.  The  truth  is,  that  in  cases 
of  this  kind  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  initial  discovery ;  but  this  once 
made,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  trace  the  productive  rocks  over 
considerable  districts,  if  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  geological 
character  of  these  has  been  obtained. 

The  conditions  under  which  gold  occurs  in  Nova  Scotia  are  quite 
similar  to  those  of  other  auriferous  regions.  The  principal  point  of 
difference  is  the  amount  of  gold  found  in  rock  veins,  as  compared 
with  alluvial  washings  derived  from  their  waste — a  mere  accident  of 
the  deposits  or  of  the  mode  of  exploration.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Nova  Scotia  deposits  are  strictly  a  continuation  of  those  which  run 
along  the  eastern  Appalachian  slope  as  far  as  Alabama,  and  which 
may  throughout,  as  in  Canada  and  the  Ural  Mountains,  occur  in 
altered  members  of  the  Silurian  series.  It  is  to  be  anticipated 
that  the  connexion  with  the  auriferous  deposits  of  the  United  States 
may  soon  be  effected  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  metamorphic 
districts  of  New  Brunswick.  The  quartz  veins  of  Nova  Scotia  are 
remarkably  rich  in  gold ;  and,  as  already  stated,  there  is  no  reason 
that  they  will  be  found  to  diminish  in  productiveness  in  following 
them  downward. 

There  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  gold  will  be  found  throughout 
the  coast  metamorphic  district  of  Nova  Scotia :  more  especially  the 
slaty  rocks  of  southern  Guysboroughi  Halifax,  Lunenburgh,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Queen's,  Shelbume,  and  Yarmouth,  may  be  expected 
to  be  auriferous.  Careful  examination  may  show  that  the  gold  occurs 
chiefly  or  entirely  in  the  veins  traversing  certain  bands  of  the  thick 
beds  of  slate  and  quartz  rock  in  these  districts ;  and  these  may  be 
recognised  by  their  mineral  character,  especially  if  defined  in  their 
relation  to  the  other  beds  by  a  detailed  survey  of  the  productive 
localities.  Still  the  indications  in  one  locality  may  not  be  unfailing 
when  applied  to  another ;  and  in  the  meantime  it  would  be  the  best 
course  for  explorers  to  look  at  all  quartz  veins,  and  especially  at  those 
occurring  in  soft  dark  slaty  beds,  particularly  near  the  junction  of  these 
beds  with  other  rocks.  Further,  it  would  seem  that  the  narrower 
veins,  those  following  the  strike  of  the  rocks,  and  those  stained  with 
iron  rust,  are  most  likely  to  be  productive.  Mmute  examination 
should  be  made,  as  gold  often  occurs  in  a  very  fine  state  of  division, 
though  sufficiently  abundant  to  pay  for  extraction.    Nor  should  the 
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washing  of  the  sands  and  gravels  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  and  of  the 
alluvial  deposits  on  their  banks  be  neglected,  for  it  maj  happen  in 
many  cases  that  gold  may  occur  in  these  when  the  veins  originally 
containing  it  have  had  their  outcrops  worn  away  or  concealed. 
Exploring  for  gold  in  new  localities  cannot  be  expected  to  be  remu- 
nerative, except  in  rare  cases;  but  it  would  be  well  at  least  that 
persons  residing  in  the  district  above  referred  to,  would  embrace  such 
opportunities  as  may  occur  of  examining  the  quartz  veins  in  their 
vicinity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  a  short  time  a  geological  survey 
will  place  within  their  reach  greater  facilities  than  those  which  now 
exist,  for  making  discoveries,  and  improving  those  already  made. 

The  table  on  the  next  page,  from  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Mines  for  1866  and  1867,  will  give  more  precise  information 
as  to  the  present  state  of  gold  production  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
following  remarks  relate  to  districts  not  mentioned  in  the  table  : — 

The  Ovens  in  Lunenburgh  County  yielded,  in  1862,  361  oz.  of  gold 
from  surface  washings.  The  mine  at  Laurencetown  yielded  in  1862 
75  oz.,  and  that  at  County  Harbour  40  oz.,  but  operations  have  been 
suspended  at  these  places.  Mount  Uniacke  is  a  new  locality  recently 
opened,  and  yielded  in  1867,  947  ounces  of  gold.  Localities  in 
Upper  Stewiacke,  Musquodoboit,and  Sheet  Harbour,are  also  attracting 
attention. 

The  '^  Chester  Mining  Company  **  have  opened  shafts  on  some  of 
their  gold  veins  on  Gold  River,  which  are  said  to  be  very  promising ; 
one  sample  tested  having  given  77  dwt.  gold,  and  12  oz.  silver  per 
ton.  Alluvial  sand  from  the  banks  of  Gold  River  is  said  to  have 
afforded  to  Professor  How  gold  at  the  rate  of  14  dwt  10  grains  to 
the  ton.  This  last  fact  is  of  some  interest  as  indicating  the  possible 
occurrence  of  auriferous  alluvia  which  seem  to  be  rare  in  Nova  Scotia ; 
but  perhaps  might  reward  more  careful  search,  more  especially  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  boulder  clay,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  beds  of  more 
recent  alluvial  sand  and  gravel.  Even  poor  deposits  of  this  kind 
might  be  made  to  pay  by  the  methods  of  hydraulic  washing  on  a 
large  scale  now  in  use  in  California. — 

The  mining  of  gold  for  the  present  eclipses  all  the  other  resources 
of  this  district  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  not  known  to  contain  any  other 
metallic  minerals  of  value.  Its  granite,  however,  affords  an  excellent 
building  stone,  now  used  to  some  extent,  more  especially  in  Halifax. 
Some  of  the  bands  of  slate  have  been  opened  for  roofing  slates,  but 
I  believe  not  as  yet  on  a  large  scale ;  and  days  of  excellent  quality 
for  bricks  and  ooarse  pottery  occur  at  Chezzetcook  and  other  places 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  are  manufactured  to  some  extent 
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2.  Lower  Silurtcm  of  the  south  shore  of  New  Brunswick. — The  Acctdian 

group. 

The  city  of  St  John  stands  on  the  outcropping  edges  of  a  thick 
band  of  hard  slaty  rocks  underlying  the  Devonian  beds,  which  appear 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  city.  These  St  John  rocks  were  until 
recently  of  uncertain  age.  Believing  them  to  underlie  conformably 
the  last-mentioned  series,  I  had  supposed  them  to  be  Lower  Devonian 
or  Upper  Silurian,  but  Mr  Matthew  has  ascertained  that  they  are 
really  unconformable  to  the  overlying  formation ;  and  more  recently 
the  discovery  of  fossils  by  that  gentleman  and  Mr  Hartt  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  series  has  set  the  question  at  rest 

The  general  character  of  the  formation  is  thus  given  by  Mr 
Matthew : — ^'  It  consists  of  a  gray  clay  slate  often  sandy,  the  layers 
of  which  present  glistening  surfaces,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  minute 
spangles  of  mica.  This  rock  very  frequently  becomes  very  fine  in 
lamination  and  texture,  and  dark  in  colour.  Four  thick  bands  of  this 
kind  occur,  the  uppermost  of  which  is  a  black  papyraceous  shale. 
The  three  bands  of  coarser  shale  which  alternate  with  them  include  nu- 
merous layers  of  a  fine  compact  gray  sandstone,  from  a  few  inches  to  ten 
feet  or  more  in  thickness ;  a  few  are  so  highly  calcareous  as  to  become 
almost  limestones.  The  surfaces  of  the  layers  in  the  coarser  beds  are 
frequently  covered  with  worm-burrows,  ripple  marks,  shrinkage  cracks 
or  scratches — apparently  made  by  creatures  gliding  through  the 
shallow  waters  in  which  they  were  deposited,  and  other  evidences 
indicating  that  the  slates  are  in  great  part  of  littoral  origin." 

The  following  section  of  the  series  at  St  John  is  given  by  the  same 
observer : — 

feet.  Ibet. 

**  1 .  a.  Gray  sandstone  or  quartzite 50 

6.  Coarse  gray  arenaceous  shale. 

[This  and  the  preceding  are  passage-beds  from  the 
Coldbrook  or  Hnronian  nonp.l 

c.  Gray  argillaceous  shale,  rich  m  fossils:  Paradoxides, 

ChthiSf  ConocephaliUiy  OholeUa,  \-  150 

d.  Black  carbonaceous  shale,  full  of  fossils:   Para- 

doandes^  ConocejahalUes^  Orthis,,  Discina^  Ortho- 
ceras^  and  a  thin  subtriangnlar  shell  resembling 
TJiecOf  all  much  distorted         ....      J  200 

2.  a,  Dark-gpray  shales,  with  thin  seams  of  gray  sandstone   220^ 

6.  Coarser  g^y  shales,  with  g^y  flagstones   .        .        .  200  >      550 
c  Gray  sandstone  and  coarse  shales:  Lingtda,  etc,        .  ISO} 

3.  a.  Dark-gprav  shales,  finely  laminated     ....  450  ) 

b.  Black  carbonaceous  and  dark-gpnay  argillaceous  shales         >      750 
more  compact  than  the  last 300  } 

4.  Shales  and  flags  resembling  2  a  and  h     .        .        .        ,  800  (?) 

Carry  forward  2800 
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Broaght  forward  2300 

5.  Black  carbonaceouB  shales,  reaembling  3  6,  bat  finer  and 

softer 450 

6.  a.  Shales  and  flags  like  2  a  and  b :  Lingular  a  Gonchifer, 

Coprolites,  Worm-borrows,  and  Crustacean  markings  700  (?) 
h.  Gray  and  fermginous  sandstones  and  beds  of  coarse  ^1100  (?) 

shale:  Lingvia 400 

7.  Black  carbonaceoas  shales,  finely  laminated    .  650 


}■ 


4500" 

Westward  of  the  St  John  River,  the  rocks  of  this  series  extend 
through  Carlton,  but  soon  diminish  in  thickness  and  disappear.  To 
the  eastward  they  are  prolonged  in  a  band  skirting  the  older  (sup- 
posed Huronian  rocks)  to  Loch  Lomond,  where  they  disappear  along 
the  line  of  outcrop  proceeding  from  St  John,  but  reappear  on  the  other 
side  of  a  synclinal,  and  extend  with  opposite  dips  nine  miles  fieirther 
to  the  eastward.  Their  whole  extension  in  this  district  is  about  thirty 
miles,  with  a  breadth  of  about  four  miles.  Farther  details  will  be 
found  in  Professor  Bailey's  Report. 

Though  thus  limited  in  their  distribution,  these  beds  are  in  the 
highest  degree  important  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  as  their  fossils 
establish  for  the  first  time  on  the  American  Continent  a  series  of 
fossiliferous  beds  older  than  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  hitherto  sup- 
posed by  American  geologists  to  be  our  oldest  Palaeozoic  group ;  and 
corresponding  with  the  older  Lingula  flags  of  Wales,  and  with  Bar- 
rande's  "  Etage  C."  in  Bohemia.  These  fossils  also  contribute  to 
aflBx  the  same  age  to  the  Paradoxidcs  slates  of  Newfoundland,  and 
of  Braintree,  Massachussets.  In  other  words,  they  add  a  new  forma- 
tion to  the  Palaeozoic  period  in  America.  This  formation  has  as  yet 
been  known  as  the  St  John  group ;  but  I  think  this  name  unsuitable, 
both  on  account  of  the  number  of  places  known  as  St  John,  and  on 
account  of  the  variety  of  formations  occurring  near  St  John  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  would  therefore  propose  for  the  group  now  under 
consideration,  characterized  by  Paradoxidcs^  Conocephalites,  etc., 
and  the  oldest  known  member  of  the  Palaeozoic  of  America,  the  name 
Acadian  Group,  by  which  I  hope  it  will  be  known  to  geologists 
in  whatever  part  of  America  it  may  be  recognised. 

In  the  northern  part  of  New  Brunswick  a  broad  belt  of  metamor- 
phic  rocks  with  granite  bands  extends  from  the  south  shore  of  the 
Bay  de  Chaleur  westward  of  Bathurst  in  a  south-west  direction 
to  the  sea-coast  of  Maine.  These  rocks  were  denominated  "  Cambrian  " 
by  Dr  Gesner  and  Dr  Robb,  but  by  more  recent  observers  are  regarded 
as  Lower  Silurian,  principally  on  the  ground  of  difference  in  mineral 
character  from  the  Huronian  rocks  and  similarity  to  those  of  the 
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Lower  Silurian  as  developed  at  St  John  and  in  Nova  Scotia.  The 
following  remarks  on  their  age  [are  from  a  paper  by  Mr  Matthew, 
already  quoted : — 

'^  A  provincial  collection  in  the  University  Museum  of  the  rocks 
in  this  quarter  closely  resembles  those  of  the  Lower  Silurian  slates 
of  St  John,  and  differs  essentially  from  the  Upper  Silurian  and 
Devonian  deposits  which  have  been  recognised  in  this  region. 

'^  In  the  alternations  of  arenaceous  and  dark-coloured  clay  slate 
with  intercalated  quartzite,  this  formation,  which  is  also  auriferous, 
resembles  the  gold-bearing  series  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 
long  ago  recognised  as  Lower  Silurian  by  Dr  Dawson.  If  both 
prove  to  be  on  the  same  horizon  geologically  as  the  St  John  series, 
namely,  the  lower  part  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  our  knowledge  of  the 
age  and  relations  of  the  older  metamorphic  rocks  of  Acadia  will  be 
placed  on  a  firmer  basis  than  heretofore. 

'*  So  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  they  differ  from  contemporaneous 
deposits  to  the  westward  in  being  conformable  to  the  Huronian 
series ;  and  also  in  the  rarity  of  calcareous  and  magnesian  sediments, 
there  seeming  to  be  little  else  than  shales  of  various  degrees  of  fine- 
ness, flagstones,  and  quartzites.'' 

Professor  Hind,  in  his  Preliminary  Report,  regards  these  rocks  as 
equivalent  to  the  Quebec  group,  which  is  now  recognised  by  the 
Canadian  Survey  as  between  the  Calciferous  and  Chazy  ;  but  whether 
this  is  their  real  age,  or  that  somewhat  lower  horizon  which  is  marked 
by  the  fossils  of  the  St  John  group,  we  have  at  present  no  certain 
means  of  determining.  The  rocks  above  referred  to  constitute  two 
broad  bands  fianking  a  ridge  or  series  of  interrupted  parallel  ridges 
of  granite,  believed  to  be  of  Devonian  age.  In  the  maps  of  the 
Province  these  belts  have  usually  been  marked  as  uniform  and  regular, 
with  an  aggregate  width  of  35  to  50  miles,  but  Professor  Bailey 
informs  me  that  many  facts  known  to  him  render  it  probable  that 
their  limits  are  more  irregular  and  not  well  ascertained.  I  have 
marked  them  in  the  map  as  nearly  as  possible  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  Professor  Bailey  and  Professor  Hind. 

A  shorter  belt  of  mica  schist  and  other  metamorphic  rocks  associ- 
ated with  granite,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  south-eastern  side  of 
the  New  Brunswick  Coal-field,  and  near  the  St  John  River,  comes 
into  contact  with  the  supposed  Upper  Silurian  belt  of  Kara  and 
Havelock,  is  believed  by  Professor  Bailey,  on  the  evidence  of  mineral 
character,  to  be  probably  of  Lower  Silurian  age.  This  belt,  extending 
to  the  south-west,  unites  with  the  others  above  mentioned  in  the 
south-western  comer  of  the  province,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
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believed  to  be  occupied  with  altered  Lower  Silurian  rocks;  but 
the  precise  distribution  of  these,  and  the  limits  between  them  and 
the  older  and  newer  rocks  in  their  vicinity,  are  very  imperfectly 
known. 

Useful  Minerals  of  the  Lower  SUurian  of  New  Brunswick, 

Oold. — ^The  probability  that  these  rocks  in  New  Brunswick  may 
be  geologically  equivalent  to  the  auriferous  rocks  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  would  of  itself  excite  hope  that 
the  precious  metal  might  occur  in  them.  In  addition  to  this,  drift 
gold  has,  according  to  Professor  Bailey,  been  found  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  Tobique  and  Miramichi,  and  at  the  Grand  Falls  of 
the  St  John,  and  it  has  also  been  found  in  situ  by  the  officers  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Maine  at  St  Stephens.  At  this  place 
it  occurs  in  quartz  veins  in  micaceous  schist.  Professor  Hind  also 
states  that  gold  has  been  found  in  a  '*  black  plumbaginous  slate  " 
at  St  Stephen.  These  indications  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  hope 
that  important  discoveries  would  reward  a  careful  exploration  of 
this  district. 

Antimony, — ^This  metal  was  discovered  to  exist  in  the  parish  of 
Prince  William,  York  County,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Freder- 
ickton  in  1863,  and  subsequent  exploration  has  led  to  the  belief  of 
the  existence  of  very  important  deposits.  The  ore  is  a  pure  sulphuret, 
capable  of  yielding  about  70  per  cent,  of  metallic  antimony,  and  is 
contained  in  numerous  large  and  well-defined  veins  of  quartz,  filling 
lines  of  dislocation  in  highly  tilted  argillaceous  slates  and  quartzites. 
"  These  veins  are  true  veins  of  segregation,  showing  a  distinctly 
banded  character,  and  an  alternation  of  materials,  the  antimony  ore 
itself  frequently  forming  distinct  layers,  though  often  penetrating  irregu- 
larly the  surrounding  rocks.  Excavations  have  been  made  by  difierent 
Complies  at  several  points,  two  of  them  distant  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  each  other,  and  have  in  each  case  proved 
productive.  No  very  persistent  or  vigorous  operations  have,  however, 
as  yet  been  carried  on.     533  cwt.  of  ore  was  exported  in  1864."* 

Small  quantities  of  silver  occur  in  the  antimony  ores  of  this 
place. 

Lead. — Indications  of  galena  or  sulphuret  of  lead  are  reported 
as  having  been  found  on  the  Tobique  and  elsewhere;  but,  as  yet, 
nothing  remunerative. 

Copper, — In  Professor  Hind's  Report,  a  number  of  localities  of 
copper  ores  are  mentioned ;  but  as  in  all  of  them  the  metal  appears 

•  Profeflsor  Bailej,  MS. 
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to  be,  80  far  as  at  present  known,  in  very  small  quantity,  I  merely 
refer  to  his  Report. 

Iron. — ^Tbe  most  important  deposit  at  present  worked  in  this 
district  is  that  at  Woodstock.  At  this  place  the  ores,  according  to 
Professor  Hind,  are  in  '^  sedimentary  deposits  many  feet  in  thickness, 
interstratified  with  red  and  green  argillites  or  with  calcareo-magnesian 
slates  of  a  red  and  green,  or  mottled  red  and  green  colour.  The  ores 
vary  in  composition,  being  both  red  and  black.  The  black  is  some- 
times feebly  magnetic,  but  it  derives  its  colour  more  from  the  presence 
of  manganese  than  from  the  black  magnetic  oxide.'' 

One  or  more  furnaces  are  in  constant  operation  at  Woodstock, 
and  others  are  in  process  of  erection.  The  iron  is  of  a  superior  quality. 
The  ore  yields  32  per  cent  The  quantity  produced  in  1864  was 
2750  tons. 

Manganese  occurs  in  the  Tattagouche  River,  and  has  been  worked 
to  a  small  extent 

Nickelj  in  the  form  of  green  silicate,  is  found  in  small  quantities 
associated  with  the  antimony  ore  of  Prince  William. 

ZinCy  in  the  state  of  blende  or  sulphuret  of  zinc,  also  occurs  in 
small  quantity  in  Prince  William.* 

Fossils  of  the  Primordial  or  Acadian  Group  cU  St  John. 

These  are  the  oldest  organic  remains  which  I  can  present  to  the 
reader  from  the  rocks  of  New  Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia,  and  they 
represent  the  oldest  forms  of  life  known  to  geolo^sts,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  far  more  ancient  Eozoon  Canadense,  and  the  few  other 
organisms  found  with  it  in  the  Laurentian  rocks  of  Canada.  These 
fossils  were  originally  discovered  at  Coldbrook  by  Mr  Matthew,  and 
they  were  subsequently  collected  by  Professor  Bailey,  Mr  Matthew, 
and  Mr  Hartt,  at  Ratcliffe's  Millstream  and  also  near  the  city  of  St 
John.  The  first  publication  in  reference  to  them  was  the  following 
notice  by  Mr  Hartt  in  Professor  Bailey's  ^^  Observations  on  the  Geo- 
logy of  New  Brunswick,"  1865. 

*'  My  examination  of  the  fossils  collected  last  August,  from  the  St 
John  group,  at  Ratcliffe's  Millstream,  by  Professor  Bailey,  Mr  George 
Matthew,  and  myself,  and  of  a  collection  made  from  the  same  group 
at  Coldbrook,  in  1863,  by  Messrs  George  and  C.  R.  Matthew,  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  complete  to  enable  me  to  give  an  extended  description 
of  them  here.     I  shall  therefore  limit  myself  at  present  to  a  notice 

*  For  the  infonnation  under  the  above  heading,  I  am  indebted  to  Profeaior  Hind'a 
Bcpoft  iBd  the  MS.  notes  oommimicated  by  Profeaior  Bailey. 

2t 
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of  the  genera,  and  of  the  aid  they  afford  in  the  detormination  of  Ike 
geological  position  of  the  St  John  group,  leaving  the  deacriptioxis  and 
figures  of  the  species  to  be  given  in  a  future  paper. 

'*  The  fossils  as  yet  known  to  occur  in  the  rocks  of  the  St  John  groap, 
are  principally  Trilobites,  which  are  represented  by  quite  a  large 
number  of  species,  and  Brachiopoda,  which  last  are  of  more  rare  occur- 
rence. All  these  fossils  are  preserved  as  casts  or  impresaioiiB,  the 
tests  of  the  Crustacea  and  the  shells  of  the  Brachiopoda  being  usually 
transformed  into  oxide  of  iron. 

"All  the  specimens  have  suffered  more  or  less  from  distortion  through 
pressure  and  the  metamorphosis  to  which  the  rocks  enclosing  them 
have  been  subjected.  The  Trilobites  occur  also  as  detached  firagmentSi 
so  that  their  accurate  determination  is  not  easy,  and  more  material  iB 
required  in  order  satisfactorily  to  figure  and  describe  all  the  species. 

"  Eepresentatives  of  four  genera  of  Trilobites  have  been  obtained  thus 
far  from  the  St  John  rocks,  viz. : — Paradoxidts^  Conocephaiiies 
Agnostusy  and  a  new  genus  (?)  allied  to  ConocephaUtes* 

*''  The  number  of  species  in  each  genus  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
made  out ;  but  of  Paradoxides  there  are  at  least  five,  of  ConocephaUU$ 
seven,  and  of  Agnostus  and  the  new  genus  each  one. 

"  All  the  species  appear  to  be  new.  One  of  the  Paradoxides  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  P.  rugulosus,  Corda,  from  the  Etage  C  of 
Barrande,  in  Bohemia,  and  one  of  the  Conocephalites  is  allied  to  C. 
eoronatus,  Barrande,  from  the  same  fauna  and  horizon,  though  neither 
is  identical  with  the  European  species. 

^  There  are  six  species  of  Bracliiopoda,  belonging  to  the  genera 
Orthis,  Discviay  Obolella,  and  Lingula.  1  have  not  been  able  to 
identify  any  of  the  forms  with  described  species. 

"  Though  all  the  species  from  the  St  John  group  are  apparently  new, 
yet  the  occurrence  of  Paradoxides  and  Conocephalites^  genera  confined 
entirely  to  the  so-called  Primordial  fauna  of  Barrande,  and  every- 
where characteristic  of  it,  together  with  the  strong  likeness  borne  by 
the  St  John  species,  in  their  facies,  to  those  of  the  same  genera  of  the 
faunse  of  the  "  Primordial'  in  Europe  and  America,  enable  us  unhesi- 
tatingly to  assign  to  the  St  John  group,  or  at  least  to  that  lower  part 
of  it  which  has  afforded  Trilobites,  a  geological  position  equivalent  to 
Barrande's  Etage  C.  or  to  the  Lower  Potsdam  of  America. 

*'  Barrande  uses  the  word  fauna^  in  his  term  primordial  fcmna, 
in  a  sense  equivalent  to  epoch  or  horizon.  A  fauna  is  strictly  a 
collection  of  animals  confined  within  a  limited  geographical  area. 
The  terms  "primordial  fauna,"  "second  fauna,"  are  used  with 
propriety  when  applied  to  the  groups  of  fossils  characteriung  the 
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Etages  C.  and  D.  in  Bohemia ;  but  these  termfl,  unless  limited,  shoidd 
not  be  extended  to  equivalent  groups  of  the  same  age,  but  forming 
distinct  faun»,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  for  such  a  double  emplai  is 
incompatible  with  that  precision  which  should  mark  the  use  of  scientific 
terms.  Primordial  zone  is  objectionable.  If  the  term  Primordial  is 
used,  and  it  is  very  appropriate,  it  would  be  much  better  to  say 
Primordial  period, — ^period,  as  used  by  Agassiz,  being  equivalent  to 
Barrande's  itage. 

*'  The  lower  part  of  the  St  John  group,  at  Coldbrook,  has  been 
divided  by  Mr  Matthew,  on  lithological  groimds,  into  three  bands, 
viz. : — 

*'  No.  1.  The  lower  or  arenaceous  band,  with  no  determinable  fossils, 
and  constituting  passage  beds  from  the  Coldbrook  group. 

'*  No.  2.  Argillaceous  shales,  rich  in  fossils,  Paradoxides,  Orthi$^ 
ConocephcUites,  OholeUa, 

''No.  3.  Carbonaceous  shales,  full  of  fossils,  Pcuradoxides,  Conocepha* 
liteSj  Orthisj  Discma,  etc.,  all  much  distorted. 

"  I  have  not  observed  No.  2,  at  Ratcliffe's  Millstream.  No.  3,  at 
Coldbrook,  corresponds  exactly,  in  its  fossil  remains,  to  the  bed  at 
the  Millstream,  from  which  the  Trilobites,  etc.,  were  obtained. 
Nearly,  if  not  all  the  fossils  I  have  seen  from  No.  2,  at  Coldbrook,  are 
entirely  distinct  from  those  of  No.  3  of  the  same  locality  and  the  Mill* 
stream ;  but  more  material  is  required  to  establish  the  claim  of  these 
two  beds  to  be  considered  as  being  characterized  by  distinct  succes- 
sive faunas.  At  all  events,  all  the  species  from  both  beds  are  different 
from  those  elsewhere  occurring,  and  for  at  least  bed  No.  3,  we  have 
in  the  vicinity  of  St  John  a  distinct  fauna  of  the  Primordial  period." 

Other  engagements  have  prevented  Mr  Hartt  from  fiilfiUing  his 
intention  of  publishing  detailed  descriptions  of  the  species.  In  com- 
pliance, however,  with  my  desire  to  place  these  interesting  forms 
before  geologists  in  this  work,  he  has  kindly  communicated  to  me 
his  MS.  notes  ;  and  I  have  extracted  from  these  the  following 
descriptions  of  several  of  the  more  common  species,  with  notices  of 
the  others :  *  — 

Eocystites  primaevus,  Billings,  Coll.  Hartt  (Fig.  220).      Fig.  220. 
The  little  plate  with  radiating  sculpture,  represented 
somewhat  enlarged  in  the  figure,  is  regarded  by  Mr 
Billings,  to  whom  the  specimens  have  been  submitted, 
as  indicating  a  new  genus  of  Cystideans.  EoeyttUu. 

*  Mr  Hartt  desires  me  to  itite  his  obligations  to  Profeaior  Agassis  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  these  fossils  with  specimens  in  the  Moseiim  of  Comparatiye 
Zoologji  Cambridge,  U.S. 
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Fig.  221.       Ltngula  MaUhewi,  Hartt,  MS.  (Fig.  221).    Dorsal  valve^ 

-—circular  in  outline  or  very  slightly  wider  thiui  loii|^ 

extremely  flat,  the  convexity  being  scarcely  noticeable; 

shell  very  thin ;  on  each  side  a  segment  such  as  would 

Ling%Ua    be  cut  ofi"  by  a  chord  running  from  the  mnbo  to  the 

MatthewL   extremity  of  the  transverse  diameter,  is  slightly  tamed  up 

on  the  margin. 

Inside,  a  strong  mesial  ridge,  rounded  and  of  moderate  width, 
runs  from  the  umbo  to  a  point  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the' shell; 
at  the  umbo  this  ridge  bears  a  small  nail-head-like  process  or  swelling, 
and  there  are  two  minute  and  extremely  short  secondary  ridges, 
originating  from  the  head  of  the  primary,  and  extending  obliquely 
backwards.  Inner  surface  marked  with  numerous  indistinct  and 
irregular  concentric  8tri» ;  outer  surface  not  visible. 

I  have  found  one  perfect  dorsal  valve  in  a  piece  of  slate  sent  me 
by  Mr  G.  F.  Matthew  from  Coldbrook. 

Lingukij  n.  s.,  Hartt,  MS.  Differs  from  the  above  in  being  almost 
straight  in  front,  broadly  rounded  at  the  sides  and  narrowed  towards 
and  pointed  at  the  umbo.  It  was  also  larger,  thicker,  and  more 
convex.     Ratcliffe's  Millstream,  Hartt. 

OholeUa  transversa^  Hartt,  MS.  A  very  small,  transversely  oval 
species,  from  Coldbrook,  St  John. 

Discina  Acadica,  Hartt,  MS.  (Fig.  222).     Shell  elliptical  in  out- 
line ;  sides  more  or  less  straight    Conical,  but  very  depressed.    Apex 
Fig.  222.     apparently  central.     Surface  marked  with  a  number  of 
deep  concentric  irregular  sharp  furrows,  not  always  con- 
tinuous, and  often  breaking  up  into  smaller  grooves ;  and 
all  these  seem  at  times  to  be  impressed  with  lighter  lines 
DUdna      running  nearly  parallel  with  them.    Of  the  large  furrows, 
Aeadiea.     from  nine  to  ten  can  usually  be  counted.     The  whole 
surface  of  the  shell  is  marked  with  a  great  number  of  delicate  raised 
lines  radiating  from  the  summit  to  the  circumference,  and  just  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.     Rather  rare  in  the  Trilobite  shale  at  Ratclifie's 
MilL     The  shell  appears  to  have  been  thin,  and  is  probably  much 
compressed  vertically.     Collected  by  N.  B.  Survey  and  J.  W.  Hartt 
Orthis  BilUngsi,  Hartt,  MS.  (Fig.  223).     Shell  subquadrate  to  semi- 
circular, broader  than  long;  greatest  width  at  the  hinge-line;  moderately 

convex ;  greatest  thickness  at  about  the  middle,  de- 
pressed in  front.     Hinge-line  straight     Dorsal  valve 


semi-circular    or    subquadrate,    depressed,    with    a 
shallow  sinus  running  from  the  umbo  to  the  front 
Orthis  BiUmgtL  Umbo  not  elevated  above  the  hmge-area,  which  is 
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Toiy  narrow,  and  marked  by  fine  parallel  longitudinal  strisB.  Hinge- 
plate  bearing  two  slight  incurved  internal  processes.  Ventral  valve 
more  arched  than  the  dorsal,  with  a  narrow  flat  margin  produced 
in  the  plane  of  the  valve*  Hinge-area  triangular,  concave,  and 
marked  with  fine  parallel  lines.  Umbo  elevated  above  hinge-line 
about  one-fourth  of  length  of  shell.  Foramen  triangular  and 
of  moderate  size.  Surface  ornamented  by  about  thirty  prominent 
rounded  radiating  plicae,  increasing  in  width  towards  the  margin, 
becoming  less  elevated  and  slightly  curved  toward  the  ears,  crossed 
by  a  number  of  distinctly  marked,  concentric,  squamose  lines  of 
growth,  and  numerous  fine  concentric  strisB.  The  radiating  plicte 
increase  by  bifurcation,  which  takes  place  at  about  one-third  the  dis- 
tance from  the  umbo  to  the  margin.  Rather  common  in  the  Trilobite 
shales,  Ratclifie's  Millstream,  and  St  John.  Collected  by  N.  B. 
Survey  and  J.  W.  Hartt  The  figure  does  not  show  the  fine  con- 
centric lines. 

Orthisj  n.  s.  There  appears  to  be  a  second  species  in  the  St  John  slates ; 
but  the  material  at  hand  does  not  at  present  warrant  its  description. 

Conocephalites  Baileyij  Hartt  MS.  Head  transversely  semi- 
eUiptical,  half  as  long  as  wide ;  anterior  margin  in  front  more  or  less 
straight,  posterior  margin  quite  straight ;  posterior  angles  of  cheeks 
slightly  rounded  and  unfurnished  with  spines.  Facial  suture  never 
visible ;  anterior  margin  of  shield  with  a  narrow  very  elevated  border, 
which  is  widest  and  most  elevated  in  front,  and  grows  narrower  and 
lower  posteriorly,  becoming  obsolete,  or  nearly  so,  at  the  posterior 
angle  of  the  shield.  This  border  is  separated  from  the  other  part 
of  the  shield  by  a  deep,  rather  wide  furrow,  which  is  deepest  in 
front  but  grows  shallower  as  the  anterior  border  loses  in  height 
going  posteriorly.  General  form  of  shield  convex,  but  much 
depressed.  Glabella  more  depressed  than  the  cheek,  sub-triangular, 
depressed  convex,  broadly  rounded  in  front,  and  separated  from  the 
cheeks  and  front  by  a  deep  well-marked  furrow ;  width  at  base  equal  to 
length,  which  last  is  about  7-lOths  that  of  shield ;  very  much  narrowed 
in  front.  Lateral  bounding  farrows  inclined  to  one  another  at  such 
an  angle  as  would  cause  them  to  meet  if  produced  to  the  middle  of 
the  front  margin  of  head.  Occipital  frirrow  deep  and  well  marked, 
slightly  arched  forward  in  middle,  and  curving  downwards  and  forwards, 
growing  narrower  at  the  extremities,  and  less  deeply  cut  than  the  bound- 
ing furrow  of  the  Glabella.  No  lateral  glabellar  furrows,  or  very 
slightly  marked,  never  seen  on  casts.  Occipital  ring  more  elevated,  and 
rather  wider  in  the  centre ;  bent  forward  at  the  sides ;  narrow,  with  a 
very  low  spine-like  tubercle  in  the  centre*  Posterior  furrow  moderately 
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deep  and  wide.  Sides  of  shield  bent  slightly  downwards.  Posterior 
angles  flattened.  Cheeks  sub-triangular,  bounded  by  the  straight 
dorsal  furrow,  the  straight  groove  which  separates  them  from  the 
glabella,  and  the  curved  marginal  furrow.  They  are  more  convex 
or  gibbous  than  the  glabella,  sloping  gently  towards  the  marginal 
furrow,  but  steeply  to  the  other  bounding  grooves.  In  the  cast 
they  are  marked  on  the  edge  of  the  bounding  groove  of  the  glabella 
at  the  points  where  the  straight  sides  of  the  latter  begin  to  curve 
around  the  front  by  two  small,  low,  but  well-marked  ocular  pro- 
minences, from  each  of  which  extends  a  slight  ocular  ridge,  with  a 
more  or  less  outward  curve  towards  the  posterior  angle  of  the  shield, 
but  usually  losing  itself  at  about  half  the  distance  in  a  system  of 
delicate  ramifications,  which  may  often  be  traced  to.  the  posterior 
angles  of  the  cheek  lobes.  Like  ramifications  are  thrown  o£f  for  the 
whole  length  of  the  ridge  from  its  anterior  side,  and  these  occupy  the 
surface  of  the  cheek-lobes  in  front  of  the  line.  The  surface  of  tho 
cast  sometimes  appears  granular,  but  the  mould  is  always  smooth, 
and  the  outer  surface  of  the  shield  was  unfurnished  with  tubercular 
or  granular  ornamentation.  The  posterior  border  on  each  side  of 
glabella  is  very  elevated  in  the  middle,  and  loses  height  thence 
each  way.     Cephalic  shield  sometimes  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width. 

Heads  only  of  this  species  have  been  found.  They  occur  in 
moderate  abundance  in  the  primordial  shales  of  the  St  John  group 
at  Ratcliffe's  Millstream.  Collectors,  Professor  L.  W.  Bailey,  G.  F. 
Matthew,  J.  W.  Hartt,  and  C.  Fred.  Hartt. 

Fig.  224. — ConoccphaliUi  Matihevn^  heail.* 


Conocephalites  Afatthewiy  Hartt,  MS.  (Fig.  224).  Head,  semi- 
circular to  semi-elliptical,  more  than  twice  as  wide  as  long;  front 
and  lateral  margins  forming  a  regular  curve;  posterior  margin 
nearly  straight;  posterior  angles  of  shield  flattened  and  rounded 
without  spines;  margin  with  a  strong,  round,  rather  narrow  fold, 
which  becomes  narrower  and  lower  towards  the  posterior  angle  of 
shield,  where  it  disappears.  This  is  separated  from  the  cheek-lobes  by 
a  very  deep,  moderately  broad  groove.  This  groove  is  arched  forward 
in  front  by  a  large  semi-globose  swelling,  situated  just  in  advance  of 

*  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  drawing  from  imperfect  and  distorted  specimens,  this 
and  the  following  figures  do  not  adequately  represent  all  the  characters  of  the  species 
■s  descrihed  by  Mr  Hartt. 
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the  glabella,  encroaching  upon  the  marginal  fold,  causing  it  to  be 
thickest  on  each  side  of  this  prominence. 

The  posterior  margin  is  also  folded,  but  the  plait  is  more  or  less 
inclined  backwards.  The  fold  is  narrow  near  the  occipital  ring,  but 
grows  more  prominent,  and  gains  in  width  towards  the  posterior  angle, 
but,  like  the  anterior  fold,  it  disappears  at  that  point  Its  course  is  not 
straight ;  at  about  half  the  distance  of  the  outer  angle  it  bends  slightly 
backwards  and  downwards,  and  then  forwards  slightly,  to  disappear  on 
the  flattened  or  rounded  angle  of  the  shield.  This  fold  is  separated 
from  the  cheek-lobes  by  a  groove  shallower  and  broader  than  the  mar- 
ginal one,  which  it  resembles,  by  expanding  gradually  into  the  flat- 
tened space  of  the  outer  angle.  This  groove  follows  a  course  parallel 
to  the  fold  which  it  accompanies.  Length  from  occipital  furrow  about 
half  that  of  head. 

Glabella  sub-conical,  longer,  than  wide,  strongly  rounded  in  front, 
and  about  half  as  wide  anteriorly  as  posteriorly ;  length  about  half  that 
of  whole  shield,  strongly  convex,  but  less  elevated  than  the  cheek-lobes, 
bounded  laterally  and  anteriorly  by  deep  grooves,  the  anterior  being  not 
so  deep  as  the  posterior.  The  sides  of  the  glabella  are  impressed  and 
divided  into  lobes  by  three  pairs  of  deep  lateral  glabellar  furrows. 
Those  of  the  posterior  pair  are  the  longer  and  more  deeply  impressed. 
These  furrows  begin  abruptly  at  a  point  somewhat  in  advance  of  the 
middle  of  the  longer  diameter  of  the  glabella,  and  directed  back* 
wards  at  an  angle  of  about  45*"  to  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the 
Khield,  disappear  abruptly  without  gaining  the  medial  line,  usually 
extending  a  little  more  than  the  third  of  the  distance  across  the  gla- 
bella. Those  of  the  median  pair  begin  also  on  the  bounding  groove 
very  abruptly,  only  a  little  in  advance  of  the  posterior  pair,  but  they 
are  usually  not  so  oblique,  and  extend  on  each  side  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  distance  across  the  glabella.  The  distance  between  the 
outer  extremity  of  the  median  and  anterior  furrows  is  somewhat  less 
than  between  those  of  the  median  and  posterior,  and  these  but  slightly 
impress  the  sides  of  the  glabella,  and  occasionally  are  scarcely  visible. 
The  anterior  lobe  is  about  as  wide  as  the  one  which  follows  it 

The  occipital  furrow  is  deeply  cut  in  the  outer  third  of  its  length, 
and  strongly  directed  forwards.  In  the  middle  third  it  is  not  so  deep, 
and  is  quite  strongly  arched  forwards.  The  occipital  ring  is  narrow, 
strongly  convex,  and  vertically  arched,  the  sides  being  more  or  less 
narrowed,  turned  downwards  and  forwards,  being  projected  obliquely 
more  or  less  across  the  posterior  marginal  cheek-groove  towards  the 
inner  posterior  angle  of  cheek-lobe.  The  ring  projects  backwards  beyond 
the  margin,  but  not  beyond  the  posterior  lateral  angle  of  shield.    The 
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middle  part  is  produced  into  a  very  short  conical  tubercle-like  spiney 
directed  slightly  backwards.  The  cheek-lobes  are  strongly  gibbous,  and 
very  regularly  arched,  the  convexity  being  stronger  anteriorly.  A  nar- 
row distinct  wavy  ocular  ridge  begins  on  the  cheek-lobe,  just  opposite  the 
anterior  part  of  glabella,  and,  thinning  gradually  out  and  arching,  at 
first  slightly  forwards,  curves  round  and  is  directed  towards  the  outer 
angle  of  cheek-lobe,  but  it  usually  vanishes  before  reaching  that  point. 
From  its  anterior  outer  side  it  throws  off  a  very  numerous  set  of  fine 
bifurcating  raised  lines  or  ridges.  These  lines  are  directed  outward 
from  the  primary  line  at  a  rather  acute  angle,  and  appear  to  bifurcate 
several  times.  This  ocular  ridge  is  thickened  at  its  commencement, 
but  is  not  so  strongly  marked  at  that  point  as  in  C  Bculeyi.  It  is 
also  more  arched  forward  than  in  the  latter  species.  The  whole  outer 
surface  of  shield  is  covered  by  innumerable,  close-set,  raised  points  or 
granulations  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  very  distinct  under 
the  lens,  appearing  in  the  impression  of  the  shield  as  minute  punctures. 
These  appear  to  be  more  distinct  on  the  convex  portions  of  the  shield. 
The  raised  margins,  cheek-lobes,  glabella,  occipital  ring,  as  well  as  the 
lobe  just  in  advance  of  the  glabella,  bear  sparsely  sown,  minute,  short 
spines,  which  give  to  the  surface  a  distinct  granular  appearance. 
These  are  always  wanting  in  the  furrows  and  on  the  cheek-lobes, 
are  more  crowded  on  the  outer  halves  of  the  cheek-lobes.  They  are 
true  spines,  but  usually  appear  as  granulations  on  the  casts. 

In  very  young  specimens,  a  line  in  diameter,  the  shield  is  semi-circular, 
the  cheek-lobes  are  extremely  gibbous,  and  very  much  more  convex 
than  the  glabella,  and  the  pre-glabellar  lobe  is  very  conspicuous. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  dedicating  this  the  most  abundant  and 
prettiest  of  these  Trilobites  to  its  discoverer  and  my  intimate  friend 
and  geological  companion,  Mr  G.  F.  Matthew.  Common  at  Rat- 
cliffe's  and  St  John's.  Specimens  from  Coldbrook  show  slight  differ- 
ences, probably  only  varietal. 

Conocephalites  Bobbii,  Ilartt,  MS.  Head  without  movable  cheeks, 
of  moderate  size,  depressed  convex,  slightly  arched  in  front,  where  the 
width  is  considerably  less  than  behind.  Length  about  equal  to  breadth 
in  front. 

Glabella,  ovate-conical,  sides  straight,  and  dorsal  furrows  so  inclined 
as  to  meet  if  produced  in  middle  part  of  anterior  margin ;  very  convex ; 
more  elevated  in  the  middle ;  posterior  furrows  reaching  about  one- 
third  of  the  way  across  the  glabella,  directed  strongly  backwards,  and 
reaching  nearly  to  the  base  of  glabella ;  middle  furrows  less  distinctly 
marked,  short,  not  so  oblique  as  first ;  anterior  very  short,  appearing 
only  as  little  pits  or  depressions  on  the  sides  of  the  glabella. 
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Occipital  ring  narrow,  convex,  widest  in  the  middle,  narrowing 
towards  sides,  which  are  turned  forward,  giving  to  it  a  crescent  shape. 
Occipital  furrow  deep  and  well  developed,  widest  in  the  middle,  where 
it  slightly  impresses  the  hase  of  the  glabella;  narrow  and  slightly 
bent  forward  at  the  ends.  The  ring  bears  a  little  short  conical 
tubercle-like  spine  in  the  middle,  directed  slightly  backwards. 

Fixed  cheeks,  frontal  limb  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  whole  length 
of  head,  with  a  narrow,  high,  convex  border,  inside  of  which  is  a 
moderately  deep  furrow ;  cheek-lobes  depressed,  convex,  meeting  in 
front,  rising  abruptly  from  the  deep  dorsal  furrow,  on  the  borders 
of  which  they  reach  their  greatest  elevation,  which,  however,  is 
not  equal  to  that  of  glabella,  and  sloping  thence  roundly  towards 
the  sides  and  front.  The  posterior  limb  bears  a  deep,  wide,  furrow, 
which  widens  somewhat  near  extremity.  The  marginal  fold  is  very 
narrow  and  of  little  prominence ;  and  widens  a  little  in  the  outer  half. 
The  posterior  margin  bends  slightly  backwards  at  extremity  of  limb, 
which  is  rounded.  Ratcliffe's  Millstream. — N.  B.  Survey  and  J.  W, 
Ilartt. 

Conocephalites  Orestes^  Hartt,  MS.  (Fig.  225).    The  head-shield 
of  this  species  without  movable  cheeks  is  of  medium  size,  length 
about  equal  to  breadth  in  front,  or  to  two-tliirds         „. 
width  behind;  margin  arched  moderately  in  front, 
with  a  rather  wide,  low  border  fold,  widest  in  front, 
narrowing  toward  the  sides,  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  head  by  a  shallow  groove.     Glabella  long, 
ovate,     conical,    or     cylindrico- conical,    extremely      ^Jjwioc«p*«^«tei 
convex,  wider  behind  than  in  front,  where  it   is  '        ' 

rounded.  The  sides  are  straight,  and  so  inclined  to  one  another  as 
to  meet,  if  produced,  at  a  distance  in  advance  of  margin  in  front  about 
equal  to  the  distance  of  that  line  from  glabella.  The  glabella  is 
flattened  on  the  sides,  and  never  regularly  convex. 

There  are  three  pairs  of  furrows,  which  lightly  impress  the  sides  of 
the  glabella,  and  of  which  traces  are  not  always  distinctly  preserved ; 
and  they  are  apt  to  be  s^'.en  best  in  slightly  distorted  specimens.  Dorsal 
furrow  narrow,  deep,  and  sharply  cut ;  occipital  ring  widest  in  the 
middle,  narrowed  from  behind  at  the  sides,  separated  from  glabella 
by  a  distinct  furrow.  Bears  in  the  middle  a  minute  tubercular  spine 
pointing  upwards.  Fixed  cheeks  strongly  convex,  but  much  less  so 
than  the  glabella,  meeting  in  front  with  abrupt  slopes  toward  dorsal 
and  posterior  marginal  furrows,  but  with  gentle  rounded  slopes 
toward  sides  and  anterior  groove.  Ocular  ridges,  marked  as  lightly 
raised  lines,  originating  at  the  dorsal  furrow  some  distance  behind 
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the  front  of  the  glabella,  and  rising  obliquely  upwards  and  backwards 
to  ocular  lobes,  which  are  small  and  semi-lunar,  folded  consideiablj 
upwards,  and  are  situated  just  opposite  middle  of  head ;  width  between 
ocular  lobes  about  equal  to  width  in  front  Behind  the  eye  the 
suture  describes  a  long  open  sigmoid  curve,  which  is  continued  inward 
somewhat  so  as  to  give  the  limb  a  rounded  outline,  and  make  the  cheek 
here  about  one-third  wider  than  at  the  eye.  Posterior  margin  of 
cheeks  with  a  slight  fold,  more  prominent  in  the  middle;  outer  half  of 
this  margin  is  arched  backwards.  Whole  head  arched  slightly  for- 
ward vertically. 

This  species  resembles  C.  Hallii,  Hartt,  but  differs  from  it  in  the 
shape  of  the  anterior  marginal  furrow.  This  same  feature  and  the 
long  and  narrow  glabella  distinguish  it  from  C,  RctHnu  Rather 
common  in  shales  at  Ratcliffe's  Millstream. — N.  B.  Survey,  1864,  and 
J.  W.  Hartt 

ConocephaliUs  elegansj  Hartt,  MS.,  Ratcliffe's  Millstream.  Head 
jDr  cephalic  shield  semi-circular  or  semi-elliptical,  more  than  twice  as 
broad  as  long,  nearly  straight  behind ;  anterior  border  with  a  very 
strong  fold,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  head  by  a  deep  groove. 
This  fold  is  widest  and  most  elevated  just  in  front  of  the  glabella, 
where  it  is  sometimes  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  width.  At  this  point  the 
groove  bends  abruptly  and  angularly,  and  arches  forward  on  each 
side  so  as  to  encroach  on  the  marginal  fold  and  cause  it  to  disappear 
at  about  half  the  distance  between  the  middle  point  in  front  and  the 
posterior  angles  of  shield.  The  posterior  marginal  folds  are  very  thin, 
most  elevated  in  the  middle,  and  sloping  each  way  towards  the  occi- 
pital ring  and  posterior  angles  of  shield.  The  axis  of  the  outward  half 
is  more  and  more  inclined  backward  from  the  perpendicular  towards 
the  posterior  angles,  which  are  rounded,  more  or  less  flattened,  and 
without  backward  projecting  spines.  The  grooves  separating  the 
posterior  fold  from  the  cheeks  are  very  deep,  and  are  slightly  directed 
forward.  Length  of  glabella  about  six-tenths  of  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  shield,  a  little  wider  at  base  than  long,  and  less  than  half 
as  wide  anteriorly;  triangular,  with  anterior  part  rather  broadly 
rounded,  highly  inflated,  and  bounded  by  deep  grooves,  which  in  front 
join  in  with  the  anterior  marginal  groove.  There  are  three  pairs  of 
glabella  furrows.  Those  of  the  posterior  pair  impress  deeply  the  sides 
of  the  glabella,  are  strongly  curved  backwards,  and  scarcely  reach  a 
third  of  the  distance  across  each  side.  The  second  and  third  pairs 
only  just  impress  in  like  manner  the  sides  of  the  glabella.  Those  of 
the  second  pair  are  curved  backward,  and  extend  about  a  quarter  of 
the  distance  across  the  glabella.     Those  of  the  third  pair  are  very 
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short,  and  appear  to  be  parallel  with  the  transverse  diameter,  but 
they  are  not  always  distinct. 

Occipital  furrow  deep,  slightly  arched  forward  in  the  middle,  and 
with  the  ends  turned  in  the  same  direction ;  occipital  ring  of  moderate 
width,  the  middle  is  produced  into  a  spine  often  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  length.  This  spine  is  more  or  less  strongly  directed 
backwards.  The  cheek-lobes  are  very  gibbous,  more  so  than  the 
glabella.  Their  posterior  border  is  so  strongly  impressed  by  the 
posterior  furrow  that  it  arches  slightly  over  it.  The  surface  of  the 
convex  part  of  the  shield  is  ornamented  by  very  fine,  close-set  granu- 
lations, distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  by  a  set  of  delicate 
little  tubercles  more  sparsely  sown. 

Rather  uncommon  at  Ratcliffe's  Millstream. — J.  W.  Ilartt,  Prof. 
Bailey,  Mr  Matthew,  C.  F.  Hartt,  and  N.  B.  Survey,  1864.  This 
bears  in  its  granulated  surface  a  strong  likeness  to  G.  Matthewij  but  is 
distinguished  from  that  species  by  the  thickened,  triangular,  anterior- 
border,  the  wider  glabella  less  deeply  lobed,  and  by  the  long  occipital 
spine.  The  fine  granulations  are  more  distinct,  while  the  coarser  are 
tubercles  and  not  spines.  It  is  larger  than  C  Matthewi.  Specimens 
without  anterior  border,  and  with  badly  preserved  surface  markings, 
are  apt  to  be  taken  at  first  sight  for  (7.  Baileyi.  The  glabellsB  of  these 
two  species  are  very  alike  in  outline,  but  C7.  Baileyi  wants  the  gla- 
bella furrows,  or  has  them  only  indistinctly  marked. 
.  Conocepkalites  Otiangondianits,  Hartt,  MS.  Head,  without  mov- 
able cheeks,  strongly  convex  in  outline,  somewhat  sub-angular  in  front ; 
much  narrower  in  front  than  behind,  where  width  is  p,.  ^. 
greater  than  the  length ;  width  in  front  very  nearly  * 

equal  to  length ;  anterior  margin  wide,  with  a  strong 
fold,  whose  axis  is  strongly  inclined  forwards,  so  that 
it  presents  a  short,  steep,  convex  slope  forward,  and 
a  long  concave  slope  in  the  inner  side,  being  much     C<moetpkalUe» 
less  elevated  than  glabella  or  fixed  cheeks.  angonouMUM, 

Glabella  long,  ovate-conical,  nearly  twice  as  wide  posteriorly 
as  in  front,  very  convex,  slightly  sub-angular  at  the  middle;  sides 
straight,  inclined  to  one  another  so  as  to  meet  in  the  middle  of  front 
margin  if  produced ;  rounded  in  front  Casts  sometimes  showing 
three  pairs  of  short,  raised,  transverse  lines  on  the  udes  of  glabella, 
occupying  the  position  of  the  ordinary  glabella  furrows ;  of  these  the 
two  posterior  are  directed  obliquely  backwards.  In  some  specimens 
there  seems  to  be  a  fourth  pair  in  advance  of  the  other,  represented 
by  little  tubercle-like  processes,  situated  on  the  side  of  the  glabella  in 
front,  just  where  the  udes  curve  to  the  front  Glabella  very  much 
more  convex  than  fixed  cheek. 
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Occipital  ring  strongly  arched  upward,  and  separated  from  glabella 
by  a  well-marked  groove;  middle  of  posterior  margin  produced 
backwards  in  a  short  conical  spine.  Fixed  cheeks  highest  along 
dorsal  furrow,  towards  which  they  pressed  abrupt  round  slopes, 
while  their  general  surface  slopes  gently  and  quite  evenly  towards 
front  or  sutures.  The  dorsal  furrows  are  confluent  in  front  with  the 
flat  margin,  so  that  the  cheek  lobes  do  not  meet  in  front  They  are 
highest  along  the  straight  dorsal  furrows,  but  where  they  bend  to  go 
round  the  anterior  extremity  of  glabella,  the  cheek-lobes  narrowing 
and  curving  towards  each  other,  gradually  sink  away  and  disappear 
in  the  front  flattened  space. 

The  ocular  lobes  are  very  well  developed,  forming  sub-semicircalar 
lappet-like  lobes,  curved  strongly  upwards,  and  situated  about  opposite 
to  the  centre  of  the  head.  An  ocular  ridge,  low  and  rounded,  but  very 
prominent,  runs  from  anterior  margin  of  ocular  lobes,  with  a  curve 
almost  parallel  with  front  margin  of  shield,  but  slightly  divergent 
from  it  to  the  dorsal  furrow,  which  it  gains  at  a  point  considerably 
back  of  front  of  glabella,  and  where  the  straight  part  of  the  dorsal 
furrow  bends  to  go  round  the  front  Posterior  limb  short  and 
broadly  rounded.  Post-marginal  furrows  less  deep  than  dorsal, 
wider;  marginal  fold  narrow  and  moderately  prominent;  shield 
strongly  arched  transversely ;  surface  smooth. 

Cephalic  shields  without  flxed  cheeks,  only  part  preserved.  Rather 
uncommon  in  the  Trilobite  shales  of  Ratclifle's  Millstream. — 'S.  B. 
Survey,  1864,  and  J.  W.  Hartt. 

ConocephdUtes  tener,  Hartt,  MS.  Minute,  glabella  ovate-conical, 
truncate  at  base,  rounded  in  front,  where  it  is  about  half  as  wide  as  at 
occipital  furrow;  slightly  contracted  behind;  length  about  equal  to 
width  at  occipital  furrow ;  strongly  depressed  convex,  more  elevated 
at  base  than  at  front,  and  higher  also  than  fixed  cheeks ;  aspect  varies 
with  state  of  preservation  of  specimens ;  arcuate,  rounded,  convex,  or 
concave;  the  middle  seems  to  be  inclined  to  project  back  slightly 
over  the  occipital  ftirrow ;  slopes  abruptly  to  occipital  furrow,  which 
is  moderately  deep,  wide,  and  narrowed,  and  slightly  inclined  forward 
at  the  ends,  where  it  terminates  abruptly;  bounding  groove  deeper 
than  other  grooves  in  head;  occipital  ring  projecting  backward 
bodily  beyond  higher  margin,  with  the  axis  of  its  fold  inclined  more 
or  less  backward,  and  produced  in  the  middle  into  a  short  conical 
backward  inclined  spine;  anterior  limb  regularly  arched  as  if  the 
outlines  of  the  complete  head  were  semi-circular. 

Fixed  cheeks  anterior  border  broad,  flat-concave,  rising  more  or 
less  abruptly  to  a  sharp,  thin,  marginal  fold ;  width  between  anterior 
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extremities  of  cheek  sutures  equal  to  or  about  twice  width  of  glabella 
at  base.  Cheek-lobes  but  slightly  convex,  and  much  more  depressed 
than  the  glabella.  Ocular  ridges  very  distinct,  thin,  sharp,  elevated 
ridges,  that  begin  about  inner  edge  of  cheek-lobes,  just  behind 
rounded  front  of  glabella,  run  outward  and  backward  at  an  angle  of 
60° — 65**  to  the  antero-posterior  diameter.  They  are  at  first  straight, 
but  soon  begin  to  bend  backward  more  and  more  abruptly,  forming  a 
fragment  of  a  spiral,  their  extremities  being  slightly  directed  inwards. 
The  width  between  the  ocular  lobes  is  about  equal  to  twice  the  length 
of  the  glabella.  The  ocular  ridges  are  inclined  outwards  and  forwards. 
Another  ridge  of  the  same  appearance  begins  a  very  short  distance 
behind  the  origin  of  the  former,  and  on  the  very  margin  of  the  cheek- 
lobes,  and,  diverging  from  the  margin  nearly  opposite  to  the  base  of  the 
glabella,  bends  off  abruptly  along  the  posterior  margin  of  the  cheek- 
lobe,  describing  a  curve,  whose  convexity  is  directed  backwards. 
This  ridge  terminates  considerably  outside  of  the  ocular  lobe  at  a 
point  distant  from  the  glabella  about  equal  to  half  the  width  of  the 
latter  at  its  base.  This  ridge  is  usually  found  inclined  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  former,  viz.,  inward  and  backward.  Posterior  mar- 
giu  of  fixed  cheeks  moderately  and  regularly  S-curved,  the  inner 
halves  curving  forwards,  the  outer  halves  backwards,  with  a  marginal 
fold  most  elevated  in  the  middle,  but  much  less  so  than  the  ridges  of 
the  cheek-lobe  or  the  anterior  fold.  This  fold  becomes  double  at 
about  the  middle,  by  the  appearance  of  a  groove  running  along  its 
summit,  and  it  appears  to  run  out  before  reaching  the  lateral  suture. 
The  width  between  the  posterior  extremities  of  cheek-sutures  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  between  the  anterior  extremities  or  between 
the  ocular  lobes.     Glabella  without  furrows. 

This  beautiful  species  I  have  found  only  in  breaking  up  some 
fragments  of  fine  dark  shale  sent  me  from  Coldbrook  by  my  firiend 
6.  F.  Matthew.  It  is  associated  with  Microdiscus  Dawsonij  and 
Paradoxtdes  lamellatus. 

Conocephalites  Aurora,  Hartt,  MS.  Resembles  C,  Ouangondianum^ 
but  differs  in  wider  head,  more  depressed,  anterior  margin  more 
broadly  rounded,  and  border  more  strongly  reflexed  and  elevated, 
etc.    Rare  at  Ratcliffe's  Mill.— N.  B.  Survey  and  C.  F.  Hartt 

Conocephalites  Thersites,  Hartt,  MS.  Differs  from  the  last  and 
also  from  C»  Ouangondianum  in  the  front  margin  being  broad  and 
flat,  and  bordered  by  a  low  narrow  flattened  fold  or  ridge,  etc. 
Glabella  in  the  cast  has  three  pairs  of  very  short  raised  lines  on  the 
sides.    Very  rare  at  Ratcliffe's  Mill— J.  W.  Hartt 

ConocephaUtes  gemm-iphumiSj  Hartt,  MS.     Resembles  C.  Mai* 
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thetvij  but  with  wider  and  less  elevated  marginal  folds,  cbeek-lobea 
much  more  gibbous  and  semi-ovoid,  etc.  Sparsely  sown  with  minute 
spmes,  grouped  two  and  two.  Rare  at  St  John. — C.  F.  and  J.  W. 
Hartt. 

FiR.  227.         ConocephaUtes  Hattii,  Hartt,  MS.  (Fig.  227).     Well 
separated  from  all  the  others  by  its  very  convex,  nar- 
row,  and   long    glabella,    ovate,    or  cylindro-conical ; 
as  well  as  by  its  strongly  rounded  sub-angular  oat- 
Coitocephalitet  line  in  front,   and   by   its  peculiar  anterior  marginal 

flottwc?).  f^i^  ^^^  common  at  Ratcliffe's  MiU.— N.  B.  Survey 
and  J.  W.  Hartt. 

Conocephalitea  quadrcLtus^  Hartt,  MS.  Head  minute,  transversely 
oblong,  twice  as  long,  slightly  curved  in  front,  straight  behind,  very 
flat ;  a  narrow  elevated  fold,  convex  in  front,  concave  behind,  and 
somewhat  inclined  backward,  goes  round  the  margin*  Very  rare  at 
Coldbrook. — Mr  Matthew's  cabinet 

ConocephaUtes  neglectus,  Hartt,  MS.  Glabella  regularly  semi- 
elliptical;  length,  exclusive  of  occipital  ring,  about  two-thirds  of 
width  at  base,  moderately  convex.  Highest  at  middle  of  base  and 
sloping  with  a  regular  curve  toward  the  front  Traces  of  two  pairs  of 
glabella  furrows  on  the  sides.  Occipital  furrow  deep  and  concave. 
Occipital  ring  with  straight  parallel  margins,  narrow  with  a  short 
conical  spine  directed  upward,  etc.  Very  rare  at  Coldbrook. — • 
Mr  Matthew's  cabinet. 

ConocephaUtes  formosus,  Hartt,  MS.  Head  trapezoidal  in  outline, 
the  anterior  and  posterior  margins  approximately  parallel,  and  the 
former  of  less  extension  than  the  latter.  Glabella  as  wide  at  occipital 
furrow  as  long,  narrowed  in  front,  and  broadly  rounded,  with  strai^t 
sides, — three  transverse  furrows  dividing  it  into  almost  equal  parts, 
etc.     Not  very  common,  Ratcliffe's  Mill. 

.  ConocephaUtes,  n.  s.  (?),  Hartt,  MS.  Resembles  C.  tener,  but  has 
much  shorter  head  and  glabella,  and  very  high  anterior  marginal 
fold.     Very  rare  at  Ratcliffe's  Mill. 

Microdiscus  Dawsoni,  Hartt,   MS.   (Fig.   228).     Cephalic  shield 
semi-lunar,  with  thickened  border  crossed  by  numerous  grooves  run- 
Fig.  228.    "^"S  perpendicularly  to  the  circumference.  Glabella  convex, 

^1^      narrow,  rounded  in  front,  conical  and  pointed  behind,  pro- 

ffS^  jecting  beyond  posterior  border,  without  furrows  or  occipital 
dUm^^^Ia  ^^^^^-    Cheeks  convex,  no  eyes,  and  no  traces  of  sutures. 

mag.  '  Posterior  angles  of  shield  with  backward  projecting  spines. 
Pygidiuin  sub-triangular,  with  curved  outlines,  rounded  in 
front  and   behind.      Middle  lobe  distinctly  marked,    and    divided 
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into  six  seguients.   Lateral  lobe  also  divided,  funiished  with  a  narrow 
border. 

This  pretty  little  species  I  have  never  detected  in  the  shales  from 
RatclifTe's  Millstream,  but  it  occurs  quite  abundantly  in  the  shales 
of  Coldbrook.  All  the  specimens  I  have  seen  were  collected  while 
breaking  up  some  fragments  of  slate  sent  me  from  that  locality  by 
Mr  Matthew.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  found  in  St  John ;  I  have 
never  collected  it  at  that  locality.  It  always  occurs  broken,  the 
cephalic  shields  and  pygidia  being  separated. 

Note. — Mr  Hartt  had  originally  described  this  species  under  the 
new  generic  name  of  Dawsonia;  but  Mr  Billings  regards  it  as  a 
species  of  Aftcrodiscus  of  Salter.  The  surface  has  a  very  fine  granu- 
lation not  shown  in  the  figure,  and  the  grooves  of  the  border  are  also 
more  distinct. 

Agnostus  Acadicus^  sp.  nov.  (Fig.  229).   Head  minute,  transversely- 
elliptical  or  sub-circular,  breadth  and  length  about  equal,  convex  but 
very  depressed,  outlines  in  front  and  on  the  sides  slightly  straight- 
ened.    A  narrow  flattened  and  but   very  slightly  elevated  border 
goes  round  the  front  and  lateral  margins.     This  is  separated  from 
rest  of  shield    by   a  narrow,    shallow,    flat   space,    or    Fig.  229. 
groove,  which,   on  going  posteriorly  along  the  lateral 
margins,  loses  gradually  in  width  toward  the  posterior 
angles  of  shield,  which  are  rounded.     Glabella  a  little 
less  than  two-thirds  the  length  of  shield,  long  elliptical,      f^^ 
depressed  convex,  but  more  elevated  than  other  parts  of      ^&^ 
the  shield,  about  twice  as  lone  as  broad,  bounded  ante-   Agnottut  Ac- 

•     1  -1 1   .       It    1  1  •       1  .        amcui^  head 

riorly  and  laterally  by  a  sharp  rather  deep  groove  concentnc     and  pygidi  ■ 

to  the  outer  one  above  described.     A  well-marked  trans-     ^"°»  °^' 

verse  furrow  arching  backwards  separates  the  anterior  third  of  the 

glabella  as  a  sub-circular  lobe.    Posterior  part  of  glabella  rounded,  but 

impressed  on  each  side  by  a  little  lobe  situated  in  the  angle  between 

the  cheek-lobe  and  the  glabella.     These  little  lobes  are  about  one 

quarter  the  size  of  the  anterior  glabellar  lobe.     Cheeks  of  the  same 

width  throughout,  and  uniting  in  front  of  the  glabella,  being  bounded 

by  the  two  concentric  grooves  above  mentioned.    Posteriorly  they  are 

rounded ;  in  width  they  are  rather  greater  than  the  glabella.  They  are 

convex,  more  elevated  along  their  inner  margin,  but  sloping  outward, 

roundly,  and  evenly.     Glabella  with  its  lobes  project  considerably 

beyond  posterior  margin.       Surface   smooth.       Fygidium   of   this 

species  (?)   of   about  the   same   outline   as   cephalic   shield.     The 

posterior  and  lateral  margins  have  a  slight  raised  border,  separated 

from  lateral  lobes  by  a  shallow  but  well-marked  groove  running 
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parallel  to  the  margin.    This  groove  widens  at  the  point  where  it 
bends  to  go  forward  along  the  sides,  in  such  a  way  as  to  encroach  <m 
and  thin  out  the  marginal  fold,  and,  just  before  reaching  the  anterior 
margin,  it  narrows  itself  from  the  inner  side  so  as  to  cause  the  lateial 
lobes  to  widen  somewhat  anteriorly.     These  are  narrow,  flattened, 
about  half  as  wide  as  the  middle  lobe,  mmrowing  to  a  point  jost 
behind  the  middle  lobe  where  they  do  not  unite.    The  medial  lobe  is 
about  five-sixths  of  length  of  pygidium,  shield-shaped,  flattened,  convex, 
more  elevated  than  the  lateral  lobe.     Its  anterior  border  is  slightly 
concave  in  the  middle.     The  lateral  angles  are  rounded,  and  the  lobe 
is  contracted  a  little  anteriorly.     It  is  bounded  by  two  deep  and 
well-marked  furrows,  which  join  one  another  in  the  middle  of  the 
marginal  furrow,  forming  a  pointed  arch.*    Medial  lobe  projecting 
farther  forwards  than  the  lateral  ones.     A  little  spine  is  situated  on 
its  mesial  line  about  one-fourth  its  length  from  front.    Surface  smooth. 

The  pygidium  and  cephalic  shield,  from  which  the  above  descriptioiis 
were  drawn  up,  were  collected  by  my  father  and  myself  at  St  John, 
near  the  residence  of  W.  R.  Burtis,  Esq.,  from  shales  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  Acadian  group.  They  were  associated  with  Conoce- 
phalites  Baileyi  and  C.  Matthewij  Orthis  BilUngsi^  etc.  The  two 
parts  are  separate,  and  each  is  represented  by  but  a  single  specimen. 
I  have  little  hesitancy  in  referring  the  one  to  the  other.  Hie 
glabella  seems  to  be  marked  by  a  broad  but  faint  transverse  depres- 
sion just  behind  the  anterior  glabella  furrow.  There  are  indistinct 
traces  of  an  anterior  articulating  border  to  the  pygidium.  Both  the 
specimens  figured  are  casts. 

Agnostus  simiUsj  Hartt,  MS.  Differs  from  the  last  species  in  its 
straight  sides,  wider  marginal  groove,  and  more  distinct  marginal 
fold.  Cheek-folds  narrower  in  front  of  glabella.  The  pygidium  shows 
similar  difference  of  proportion.    Ratcliffe's  Millstream,  somewhat  rare. 

Paradoxides  lamellatus^  Hartt,  MS.  This  is  a  small  species  dis- 
tinguished from  several  others  found  with  it  by  the  presence  of  a  num- 
ber of  sharp  perpendicular  laminss  on  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  glabella. 

Fig.  230.— /V>rtum«  of  Heads  qf  Paradoxides, 


*  More  so  thao  in  the  fignre. 
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Mr  Hartt  recognises  several  other  species  of  Paradoxide$,  but 
has  not  fotrnd  time  to  work  out  their  characters  in  detail ;  and  this  is 
rendered  particularly  difficult  by  the  circumstance  that  the  thin  crusts 
of  these  creatures  appear  to  have  sufibred  even  more  from  distortion 
than  the  other  fossils  imbedded  with  them. 

The  descriptions  above  given,  with  the  fact  that  some  of  the  lajrers 
are  perfectly  loaded  with  fragments  of  Tiilobites,  will  serve  to  diow 
the  exceeding  richness  of  this  ancient  fauna,  and  to  indicate  its 
relations  to  Primordial  life  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  These 
remarkable  fossils  deserve,  howoTcr,  much  more  full  and  detailed 
illustration  than  that  which  I  have  been  able  to  give  them;  and 
many  additional  species  will  no  doubt  be  found. 

Fig.  231.— Anvicotdu. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  HUEONIAN  AND  LAURENTIAN  PERIODS. 

INTRODUCTORY    REMARKS — ^THE   HURONIAN    SYSTEM — THE    LAURENTIAN 

SYSTEM  —  SUMMARY    OF    THE    GEOLOGICAL    HISTORY    OP    ACADIA 

CONCLUSION. 

The  formations  last  described  carry  us  far  back  tbrough  the  long 
ages  of  the  earth's  geological  history  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Palaeozoic  period ;  but  still  older  rocks,  indicating  sUU  earlier  periods, 
are  known  to  geologists.  These,  until  lately,  were  regarded  as  azoic, 
or  destitute  of  remains  of  life ;  but  the  discovery  of  Eozoon  Canadense 
now  entitles  them  to  the  name  Eozoic,  or  those  that  indicate  the 
morning  of  that  great  creative  day  in  which  the  lower  forms  of  animal 
life  were  introduced  upon  our  planet.  Formations  of  this  age  occupy 
great  breadths  in  the  northern  part  of  the  North  American  continent. 
All  that  rocky  and  hilly  region  on  the  north  side  of  the  St  Lawrence 
Gulf  and  River,  constituting  the  Laurentide  Hills,  reaching  from 
Labrador  to  Lake  Superior,  and  the  extension  of  it  to  the  south  in 
the  Adirondac  Mountains  of  New  York,  consists  of  Laurentian  rocks, 
and  these  are  skirted  on  the  south,  more  particularly  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Huron,  by  the  newer  Huronian  series,  which,  however,  like  the 
first,  underlies  all  the  Silurian  formations.  The  rocks  of  both  these 
great  groups,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  their  vast  antiquity, 
and  the  vicissitudes  which  the  earth  has  undergone  since  their  for- 
mation, are  in  a  highly  metamorphic  state.  Still  there  is  good  evi- 
dence that,  like  the  altered  Silurian  rocks  above  described,  they  were 
originally  sedimentary  deposits,  formed  in  the  sea,  and  subsequently 
brought  into  their  present  state. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  we  had  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  these 
old  formations  in  Acadia,  or  indeed  elsewhere  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
south  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  other  than  the  vague  suspicion  that 
some  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  unknown  age  might  possibly  be 
referred  to  these  periods.     The  discovery  of  the  Primordial  (ouSIb 
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noticed  in  the  last  chapter  has  however,  among  other  important  results, 
enabled  Professor  Bailey  and  his  able  coadjutors  to  introduce  into  his 
*'  Observations  on  the  Geology  of  New  Brunswick "  the  two  great 
groups  of  rocks  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  while  Mr 
Murray  has  recognised  the  Laurentian  in  Newfoundland,  and  a  con- 
siderable area  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Hudson  has  also  been  referred 
to  the  same  period.  These  discoveries  indicate  a  second  long  line  of 
outcrop  of  Laurentian  rocks  parallel  to  that  previously  known*,  and 
separated  from  it  by  broad  areas  of  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carbon- 
iferous rocks.  They  also  show  that  immediately  after  the  Laurentian 
period,  not  only  the  breadth  of  the  American  continent  in  the  north 
was  marked  out  by  these  rocks,  but  also  the  direction  of  its  eastern 

coast. 

Huronian  Series  [Coldbrook  Group), 

Under  the  St  John  or  Acadian  series,  in  the  vicinity  of  St  John, 
and  more  especially  at  Coldbrook,  there  occurs  a  group  of  unevenly 
bedded  rocks,  evidently  marking  a  period  of  much  disturbance,  and 
consisting,  in  large  part,  of  conglomerate  and  of  beds  which  seem  to 
be  of  the  character  of  volcanic  tufa  or  indurated  volcanic  ash.  In 
mineral  character  these  beds  closely  resemble  the  Huronian  of 
Georgian  Bay,  and  as  they  underlie  the  Primordial  slates  of  St  John, 
I  think  we  are  fully  justified  in  assigning  them  to  this  age.  Should 
this  view  prove  correct,  the  occurrence  of  these  peculiar  beds  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  also  in  the  basin  of  the  great  Canadian  lakes,  will 
constitute  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  existence  of  similar  physical 
conditions  at  the  same  time  in  widely  separated  areas,  and  will 
increase  our  appreciation  of  the  geological  importance  of  that  period 
of  physical  disturbance  which  seems  to  have  separated  the  quiet  seas 
of  the  Laurentian  with  their  reefs  of  Eozoon  from  the  equally  quiet 
conditions  of  the  Lower  Silurian  ocean. 

Though  visible  only  along  a  line  of  outcrop  about  thirty  miles  in 
length,  and  a  few  miles  wide,  these  Huronian  beds  attain  in  one 
locality,  according  to  Mr  Matthew,  a  vertical  thickness  of  not  less 
than  7000  feet.  In  other  places,  however,  their  thickness  is  stated  to 
be  only  150  feet.  On  this  difference  of  thickness,  and  the  composi- 
tion of  the  group,  Mr  Matthew  bases  the  following  remarks: — 

^'  These  figures  indicate  that  the  ancient  continent,  previously  ele- 
vated above  the  sea,  sank  under  the  accumulated  weight  of  Huronian 
sediment  to  the  extent  of  one  mile  and  a  half  or  more  in  that  short 
distance,  and  that  a  coast-line  near  the  position  now  occupied  by  the 
city  of  St  John  limited  the  Huronian  sea  to  the  eastward  during  a 
great  part  of  this  period. 
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^  Its  Opening,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  lowest  member  known,  was 
marked  by  the  accumulation  of  littoral  sediment  To  this  succeeded 
an  epoch  when  igneous  eruptions  commingled  molten  matter,  scoria, 
and  fragments  of  rock  with  the  fine  mud  resulting  from  the  wearing 
of  the  Azoic  continent.  After  an  interval  of  time,  during  which  the 
arenaceous  shales  of  No.  3  were  formed,  these  conditions  were  again 
repeated  in  a  still  greater  accumulation  of  volcanic  ashes,  tafiE^  etc., 
which,  as  the  pre-existing  land  sank  beneath  the  waters,  spread  as  a 
thin  deposit  further  west. 

"  The  whole  was  eventually  covered  by  the  red  and  purple  sedi- 
ments of  the  Upper  Division,  which  are  more  unifonnly  distributed, 
and  ai'e  conformably  surmounted  by  the  lowermost  strata  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  formation,  thus  becoming,  like  the  Cambrian  of  Britun,  the 
'  basement  segments  of  the  Silurian  system.'  And  although  Professor 
J.  D.  Dana  classes  these  fundamental  rocks  of  the  PalsBOzoic  series  as 
Azoic,  he  remarks,  that  '  should  the  Huronian  rocks  be  hereafter 
found  to  contain  any  fossils,  they  will  form  the  first  member  of  the 
Silurian.' 

^^  In  general  characters  there  is  a  remarkably  close  resemblance 
between  this  formation  and  the  Huronian  of  Canada,  notwithstanding 
the  wide  extent  of  country  which  intervenes.  Both  are  largely  com- 
posed of  erupted  materials,  diorites,  tufas,  and  volcanic  mud:  hard- 
ness, and  obscurity  in  the  lamination  of  the  slates  is  a  feature  in 
common ;  and  here,  as  in  Canada,  slate  conglomerates  may  be  seen  of 
a  texture  so  compact  and  uniform  that  the  inclosed  masses  are  dis- 
tinguishable only  by  a  difference  of  colour." 

The  structure  and  composition  of  the  series  arc  thus  given  by  Mr 
Matthew,  in  ascending  order : — 

"  Lower  Division, 

'^  1.  Coarse  red  conglomerate  (with  an  abundance  of  quartz  pebbles) 
and  red  sandy  shale. 

*'  2.  Dark  porphyritic  slates  and  trap,  with  slate  conglomerate,  trap- 
ash,  and  tufa. 

^^  3.  Gray  and  ferruginous  arenaceous  shale  and  sandstone,  becoming, 
when  altered,  a  laminated  compact  felspar  or  felspathic  quartzite. 

"  4.  Pale-green  (weathering  gray)  slate,  stratification  very  obscure 
[apparently  an  indurated  volcanic  ash],  with  slate  conglomerate,  ash- 
beds,  and  tufa. 

"  Upper  Division. 

^^  5.  Red  and  gray  conglomerate  and  red  shale.  Red  and  purple 
grit  and  sandstone. 
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"  Of  these  beds,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  do  not  extend  so  far  west  as  St 
John,  and  No.  4  diminishes  very  much  in  bulk  in  the  rear  of  the 
city,  where  it  fills  inequalities  in  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  Portland 
(Laurentian)  series." 

Professor  Bailey  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  age  of  these 
rocks : — 

'*  The  facts  upon  which  depend  the  determination  of  this  question 
have  already  been  given  in  the  remarks  on  the  age  of  the  Portland 
series,  where  also  a  parallelism  is  suggested  between  the  Coldbrook 
rocks  and  those  of  the  Huronian  series  of  Canada.  The  parallelism  is 
apparent,  partly  in  the  fact  that  the  former,  like  the  latter,  underlie 
the  rocks  of  the  Potsdam  group  (of  which  the  St  John  slates  are  here 
the  representatives),  and  partly  in  their  mineral  characters  and  the 
absence  of  fossils. 

''  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  description  given  of  the  Huronian 
series  in  the  reports  of  the  Canadian  Survey,  without  being  struck  by 
the  close  resemblance  which  exists  between  the  members  of  that 
series,  and  what  has  been  termed  in  New  Brunswick  the  Lower  Cold« 
brook  group.  In  both  the  prevailing  rock  is  a  hard  compact  slate, 
almost  universally  of  a  dull  grayish-green  colour,  with  which  are 
associated  pink  and  white,  or  greenish-white  felspathic  quartzites, 
Knd  at  the  base  of  the  series,  dark  gray  sandstones  and  conglomerates. 
In  both,  also,  dioritic  or  greenstone  dykes  are  common,  as  well  as 
stratified  amygdaloidal  traps,  the  igneous  outflows  penetrating  the 
rocks  as  well  as  lying  in  regular  beds  among  the  strata,  in  which 
they  have  produced  excessive  alteration.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  two  formations  are  alike  in  their  general  character,  as  well  as  in 
the  conditions  under  which  they  were  produced.  Indeed,  the  resem- 
blance is  much  stronger  than  would  naturaUy  be  expected  in  series 
so  widely  separated. 

'^  In  passing  to  the  upper  member  of  the  Coldbrook  group,  the  task 
of  establishing  a  parallelism  with  either  of  the  Canadian  series  is 
much  more  difficult.  Unless  we  regard  the  red  quartzites  and  jasper 
conglomerates  of  the  Huronian  rocks  (Nos.  7  and  8  of  the  section 
given  in  the  Canadian  Reports,  near  the  Thessalon  River),  as  the 
equivalents  of  the  red  conglomerates  and  sandstones  of  the  New 
Brunswick  group,  no  rocks  approaching  the  latter  in  character  are 
found,  with  the  exception  of  the  red  sediments  associated  with  the 
copper-bearing  rocks  of  Lake  Superior.  As  these,  however,  have 
been  shown  to  be  the  probable  equivalents  of  the  Chazy  group,  which 
occupies  a  higher  horizon  than  the  Potsdam  beds,  which  here  overlie 
the  rocks  of  Coldbrook|  we  rausti  for  the  present,  be  content  to  con- 
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8ider  their  precise  position  as  uncertain,  only  remembering  that  thej 
constitute  a  series  lower  than  the  Primordial  rockfi|  at  the  baae  of 
the  Silurian.'' 

The  rocks  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Coldbrook  group  being  much 
harder  than  those  of  the  upper  member,  and  than  those  of  the  St 
John  group,  present  a  marked  feature  in  the  topography  of  the  country, 
projecting  in  a  bold  and  rugged  ridge,  well  marked  for  some  distance 
to  the  eastward  of  St  John. 

The  Huronian  of  Western  Canada  is  rich  in  metallic  minerals,  more 
especially  in  copper ;  but  that  of  New  Bruns¥rick  has  not  as  yet 
afforded  useful  minerals.  Indications  of  copper  and  lead,  however, 
occur  in  rocks  referred  to  this  age  on  the  Hanmiond  Kiyer,  near 
Quaco,  and  in  other  localities  specular  iron  has  been  observed. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  while  on  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior  the 
lower  Silurian  rocks  of  about  Chazy  age  rest  unconformably  on  the 
Huronian ;  at  St  John,  the  Primordial  shales  of  the  Acadian  groop, 
which  are,  however,  much  older  than  the  Chazy,  appear  to  repose 
conformably  on  the  Coldbrook  series. 

Laurenttan  Series  {PortUxnd  Qroup). 

Regarding  the  group  of  rocks  last  described  as  Huronian,  there 
seems  no  alternative  but  to  assign  the  great  mass  of  calcareous  and 
gneissose  rocks  underlying  the  Coldbrook  group  to  the  Laurentian. 
These  rocks  form  an  anticlinal  northward  of  the  Coldbrook  group, 
and  occupy  an  area  about  forty  miles  in  length  and  from  two  to  eight 
miles  wide.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  St  John,  they  are  overlaid, 
apparently  conformably,  by  the  Coldbrook  group.  They  may  be  ob- 
served elsewhere  to  be  covered  unconformably  by  rocks  of  Devonian 
and  Carboniferous  age. 

When  examining  these  rocks  several  years  ago,  I  was  struck  with 
their  resemblance  to  the  Laurentian  of  Canada ;  but  as  nothing  was 
then  known  with  certainty  as  to  the  age  of  the  St  John  rocks,  I  could 
not  venture  to  assign  them  to  so  ancient  a  period.  Their  mineral 
character,  as  it  then  presented  itself  to  me,  is  described  as  follows  :* — 

''  The  oldest  rocks  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  St  John  are  the  so-called 
syenites  and  altered  slates  in  the  ridges  between  the  city  and  the 
Kennebeckasis  River.  These  rocks  are  in  great  part  gneissose,  and 
are  no  doubt  altered  sediments.  They  are  usually  of  greenish  colours; 
and  in  places  they  contain  bands  of  dark  slate  and  reddish  felsite,  as 
well  as  of  gray  quartzite.  In  their  upper  part  they  alternate  with 
white  and  graphitic  crystalline  limestone,  which  overlies  them  in 
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thick  beds  at  M'CloskeneT's  and  Drory's  Coves  on  the  Kennebeckasis, 
and  again,  on  the  St  John  side  of  an  anticlinal  formed  by  the  syenitic 
or  gneissose  rocks,  at  the  suburb  of  Portland.  These  limestones  are  also 
well  seen  in  a  railway-cutting  five  miles  to  the  eastward  of  St  John, 
and  at  Lily  Lake.  Near  the  Kennebeckasis  they  are  unconformably 
overlain  by  the  Lower  Carboniferous  conglomerate,  which  is  coarse 
and  of  a  red  colour,  and  contains  numerous  fragments  of  the  limestone. 

^^  At  Portland  the  crystalline  limestone  appears  in  a  very  thick  bed, 
and  constitutes  the  ridge  known  as  Fort  Howe  HiU.  Its  colours 
are  white  and  gray,  with  dark  graphitic  laminse;  and  it  contains 
occasional  bands  of  olive-coloured  shale.  It  dips  at  a  very  high  angle 
to  the  south-east.  Three  beds  of  impure  graphite  appear  in  its  upper 
portion.  The  highest  is  about  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  rests  on  a  sort 
of  underclay.  The  middle  bed  is  thinner  and  less  perfectly  exposed. 
The  lower  bed,  in  which  a  shaft  has  been  sunk,  seems  to  be  three  or 
four  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  very  earthy  and  pyritous.  The  great 
bed  of  limestone  is  seen  to  rest  on  flinty  slate  and  syenitic  gneiss, 
beneath  which,  however,  there  appears  a  minor  bed  of  limestone." 

Tlreir  structure  is  more  fully  represented  in  the  following  section 
by  Mr  Matthew.     The  order  is  ascending : — 

^'  1.  Gray  limestones  and  dolomites  (?)  of  great  thickness,  with  beds 
of  clay  slate,  occupying  the  middle  of  the  peninsula  which  separates 
Kennebeckasis  Bay  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

^^  2.  A  mass  of  syenite  and  protogene,  probably  metamorphosed 
sediment. 

"  3.  Gray  and  white  limestones  and  beds  of  syenitic  gneiss. 

^'  4.  Gray  and  reddish  gneiss,  conglomerate,  and  arenaceous  shale, 
altered,  resembling  syenite  and  granulite.  Arenaceous  shale  and 
gray  quartzite.     Dark  flinty  slate,  with  oval  grains  (black). 

"  5.  Graphitic  shale  and  pyritous  slate,  frequently  alternating  with 
gray  and  white  limestones  and  dolomites  (?).  The  beds  thinner, 
and  alternations  more  frequent,  towards  the  top." 

I  have  searched  in  vain,  in  the  specimens  in  my  possession,  for 
indications  of  the  characteristic  fossil  of  the  Laurentian;  but  there 
are  traces  of  vegetable  tissues,  probably  fucoidal,  in  the  graphite  and 
graphitic  shale  ;  and  in  rocks  at  Sand  Point,  referred  by  Mr  Matthew 
to  this  group,  there  are  worm-burrows  and  other  markings,  probably 
of  organic  origin.  No  representatives  of  the  great  deposits  of  iron 
ore  found  in  the  Laurentian  of  Canada  and  New  York,  have  yet  been  re- 
cognised in  New  Brunswick.  Nor  do  we  know  of  anything  correspond* 
ing  to  the  interesting  auriferous  veins  of  Madoc,  in  Upper  Canada 
(Ontario).     The  limestone  of  Portland,  however,  and  other  places, 
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has  long  been  applied  to  economic  uses ;  and,  in  some  places,  its  tex- 
ture is  such  that  it  would  afford  an  excellent  marble,  the  beauty  of 
which  is  in  some  cases  increased  bj  the  intermixture  of  green  ser- 
pentine, exactly  as  in  the  Laurentian  limestones  of  the  Ottawa. 
Graphite  also  occurs  in  large  quantity,  as  already  mentioned,  and 
though  its  quality  is  coarse  and  impure,  it  is  possible  that  by  subject- 
ing it  to  the  processes  of  mechanical  purification  now  in  use  in  other 
countries,  a  valuable  product  might  be  obtained  from  it.  Its  nearness 
to  the  city  of  St  John,  and  to  the  great  water  power  afforded  by  the 
river,  constitute  inducements  for  further  attempts  to  render  it  useful. 

Summary  of  the  Oeological  History  of  Acadia, 

Descending  from  the  Modem  period,  we  have  now  reached  those 
rocks  which  constitute  the  lowest  and  oldest  known  foundations  of 
our  continents, — ^rocks  which,  in  the  Acadian  provinces,  have  been 
almost  wholly  swept  away  or  buried  up  in  the  formation  of  later 
sediments.  That  there  were  rocks  older  even  than  these,  we  know, 
from  the  circumstance  that  some  of  the  beds  above  described  are  of  a 
fragmental  character.  That  some  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
already  existed  upon  our  earth — some  of  the  creeping  things  of  the 
waters — we  also  know;  but  of  the  old  rocks  which  furnished  the 
material  of  the  Laurentian  beds,  or  the  land  which  may  have  been 
composed  of  them,  we  know  nothing, — perhaps  we  never  shall  know 
anything, — at  least  from  the  records  of  the  rocks.  Here,  then,  we 
may  turn  from  our  descent  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and,  retracing 
our  steps,  emerge  once  more  into  the  light  of  day.  In  doing  so  we 
may  lightly  glance,  in  the  historic  or  ascending  order,  at  the  several 
formations  which  we  have  described  in  detail  in  the  opposite  or 
descending  method. 

Beginning  with  Laurentian  Acadia,  we  have  before  us  an  ocean  of 
whose  shores  we  know  nothing ;  but  in  whose  depths  sandy  and 
argillaceous  sediments  are  being  deposited,  and  animals  and  plants  of 
the  simplest  structure  are  building  up  coral-like  reefs,  and  accumu- 
lating masses  of  fetid  muddy  vegetable  matter, — the  whole  to  be,  in 
process  of  time,  converted  by  the  magical  alchemy  of  mother  earth 
into  crystalline  gneiss,  marble,  and  graphite.  As  ages  roll  on,  and  carry 
us  into  the  Huronian  period,  the  bed  of  this  quiet  sea  is  broken  up, 
rocky  ridges  are  exposed  to  the  destructive  action  of  the  waves,  vol- 
canoes belch  forth  their  lavas,  and  discharge  their  showers  of  ashes 
and  scoriae. 

Another  geologic  age  rolls  by,  and  we  see  stretched  out  before  na 
the  northern  nucleus  of  the  American  continent  extending  westward 
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from  Labrador,  a  rocky,  lifeless  continent,  in  so  &r  as  we  know. 
Along  its  shores  are  spread  ont  muddy  bottoms  swarming  with 
strange  forms  of  crustaceans  and  shell-fish ;  and,  in  its  more  profound 
depths,  are  being  slowly  produced  the  great  coral  reefs  which  are  to 
form  the  Lower  Silurian  limestones.  In  the  area  representing  the 
Acadian  provinces,  shallow  waters,  invaded  by  muddy  and  sandy 
detritus,  appear  to  have  prevailed,  with  gradual  subsidence  of  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  Upper  Silurian  period  would  seem  to  have  been  introduced 
by  new  and  extensive  physical  changes,  which  had  the  effect  of 
producing  greater  inequalities  of  the  sea-bottom,  and  ultimately 
a  deeper  sea,  though  perhaps  more  limited  in  area.  At  this  time, 
also,  extensive  processes  of  elevation  and  disturbance  were  in  pro- 
gress along  the  Appalachian  chain,  and  must  have  tended  to  sepa- 
rate more  completely  the  Acadian  area  from  that  of  the  central  part  of 
North  America.  These  movements  were  further  connected  with  an 
entire  change  of  the  animal  life  of  the  region — a  change,  however, 
not  sudden  but  gradual — and  in  the  course  of  which,  it  would  appear 
that  many  species  which  had  long  previously  existed  in  other  parts 
of  North  America,  extended  themselves  over  the  Acadian  area. 

As  the  Upper  Silurian  period  approached  its  close,  and  the  sea- 
bottom  had  been  loaded  with  many  hundreds  of  feet  of  arenaceous, 
argillaceous,  calcareous,  and  ferruginous  sediment,  another  series  of 
physical  changes  supervened.  New  lands  were  thrown  up,  and-^ 
stiU  more  wonderful  change — ^these  lands  were  clothed  with  a  rich 
vegetation ;  and  the  oldest  known  land  animals,  delicate  and  beautiful 
insects  —  water-bom  but  air-dwellers — flitted  through  its  shades. 
With  these  changes  came  another  and  even  more  thorough  revolution 
among  the  living  things  of  the  seas. 

But  while  the  Devonian  rocks  were  being  built  up,  the  older 
sediments,  buried  under  these  newer  beds,  had  been  subjected  to 
the  intense  action  of  the  earth's  pent-up  igneous  agencies;  and,  at 
the  close  of  the  period,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  solid  crust  had 
given  way,  slowly  and  gradually,  to  the  superincumbent  weight, 
along  certain  lines ;  while  in  others  the  edges  of  the  beds  were  tilted 
up,  and  the  whole  surface  of  Acadia  was  thrown  into  a  series  of 
abrupt  folds, — great  masses  of  plastic  granitic  matter  invading  every 
opening  in  the  shattered  masses.  This  period  surpasses  every  other, 
in  the  geological  history  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, in  its  evidences  of  firacture  of  the  earth's  crust  To  this  period 
we  must  refer  the  greater  part  of  the  intrusive  granites  of  Eastern 
America,  and  to  it  also  is  referable  the  greater  part  of  the  metamor- 
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phion  of  the  Silurian  rocks,  and  the  origin  of  the  niuneroiu  metallie 
Teins  by  which  these  are  traTersed. 

This  great  earth-storm  of  the  later  Devonian  left  the  sar&ee  of 
Acadia  with  its  grand  features  marked  out  as  they  are  at  present ; 
and  the  wide  wooded  swamps  of  the  CarbonifaronSi  and  tfie  sea 
areas  in  which  its  beds  of  shells  and  oorsls  were  depicted,  oeot- 
pied  the  present  valleys  of  the  country,  and  were  limited  by  the 
same  ridges  of  folded  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks,  which  fonn 
the  highest  hills  at  present  So  close  is  this  correspondence,  that 
the  limits  of  the  older  formations  on  the  map  must  very  neariy 
mark  the  coast-lines  of  Carboniferous  Acadia  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Carboniferous  limestone.  For  the  present  interests  of  Acadia,  the 
great  Devonian  disturbances  which  charged  the  older  formatioiis 
with  metallic  minerals,  and  tilted  up  to  the  surface  the  great  beds  of 
iron  ore,  and  the  succeeding  growth  of  the  coal  accumulationa  of  the 
Carboniferous  period,  were  the  most  important  of  all  its  geological 
changes,  as  being  the  sources  of  its  great  mineral  wealth.  Yet  these 
momentous  eras  are  not  to  be  taken  by  themselves,  but  as  links  in  a 
great  chain  of  processes,  with  all  the  parts  of  which  they  are  more  or 
less  closely  connected. 

Here  we  may  pause  for  a  moment  to  glance  at  the  map,  and  to 
observe  the  three  broad  bands  of  Lower  Silurian  rock,  portions 
of  which  appear  on  it,  all  of  them  running  in  a  north-east  and  south- 
west direction.  The  most  northern  of  these  is  seen  only  on  a  comer 
of  the  map,  skirting  the  south  side  of  the  St  Lawrence ;  but  it  is 
the  most  important  of  the  whole,  extending  far  to  the  south-west 
through  Canada  and  the  United  States,  constituting,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Laurentian  already  mentioned,  the  oldest  portion  of  the 
great  Appalachian  breast-bone  of  North  America.  The  second  is 
that  extending  across  New  Brunswick  into  Maine,  and  thenoe  south- 
ward along  the  coast-line  of  the  United  States.  The  third  is  the 
coast  series  of  Nova  Scotia,  extending  to  the  north-east  into  New- 
foundland, but  disappearing  to  the  south-west  under  the  Atlantic. 
All  these  are  auriferous  and  otherwise  metalliferous,  and  they  consti- 
tute three  great  lines  of  upheaval  or  ridging  up  of  the  earth's  crust, 
in  the  troughs  between  which  lie  the  Upper  Silurian,  Devonian,  and 
Carboniferous  areas  of  Acadia. 

Of  no  geological  period  is  the  history  better  recorded  in  the  Acadian 
provinces  than  the  Carboniferous,  in  regard  to  which  they  may  even 
be  considered  as  a  typical  region,  presenting  the  formations  of  that 
period  in  the  greatest  possible  thickness  and  variety,  and  exhibiting 
in  a  very  perfect  manner,  and  with  features  not  as  yet  paralleled  in 
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Other  regions,  the  terrestrial  life  of  that  very  interesting  era.  The 
wonderful  history  of  the  Carboniferous  period  has,  however,  been  so 
fully  detailed  above,  and  is  in  itself  so  ample,  that  I  shrink  from  any 
attempt  to  sum  it  up  here. 

We  now  reach  a  blank  in  the  geological  history  of  Acadia — a 
blank  represented  only  by  certain  elevations  and  disturbances  of  the 
Carboniferous  beds,  which  occurred  during  the  period  occupied  in 
some  other  regions  in  the  deposition  of  the  Permian  rocks.  This  was 
succeeded  by  the  local  but  important  volcanic  outbursts  which  accom- 
panied the  probably  rapid  deposition  of  the  Triassic  red  sandstone,  an 
association  of  volcanic  phenomena  with  the  hasty  deposit  of  coarse 
sediment  stained  with  oxide  of  iron,  which  had  occurred  before  in  the 
Lower  Carboniferous,  in  the  Lower  Devonian,  and  in  the  far  earlier 
Huronian. 

The  Trias  of  Prince  Edward  Island  alone  gives  us,  in  the  bones  of 
Baihygnaihus,  a  single  glimpse  of  the  reptilian  life  of  the  Mesozoic 
**  age  of  reptiles,''  so  richly  exhibited  in  some  other  countries. 

A  blank  in  this  monumental  history  of  enormous  length  succeeds 
the  Triassic  period,  and  Acadia  with  the  neighbouring  parts  of  North 
America  was  probably,  during  these  long  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  ages, 
a  part  of  an  extensive  continental  area,  in  which  animals  and  plants, 
characteristic  of  those  periods,  no  doubt  flourished,  but  have,  so  far 
as  we  know,  left  no  traces  of  their  existence. 

The  next  vicissitude  of  which  we  have  any  record  is  that  mysterious 
glacial  period,  which  I  am  inclined  to  regard  as  one  of  subsidence 
under  an  ice-laden  sea,  in  so  far  at  least  as  Acadia  is  concerned. 
Certain  it  is  that  no  deposit  similar  to  the  boulder  clay  had  occurred 
previously  in  Acadia,  unless  indeed  we  may  regard  some  of  the 
coarser  conglomerates  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  as  evidence  that 
ice  was  grounding  on  the  coasts  on  which  the  vegetation  of  the  coal 
formation  was  flourishing.  Probably  at  this  period  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  were  in  circumstances  very  nearly  the  same  with  that 
of  the  great  Newfoundland  banks  at  present.  Under  any  view, 
nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  geological  history  of  the  earth  than 
the  almost  universal  subsidence  and  glaciation  which  seem  to  have 
affected  the  Northern  Hemisphere  at  this  period,  geologically  so 
recent.  Little  by  little,  terrace  after  terrace,  the  land  rose  from  the 
glacial  submergence ;  and,  as  it  rose,  it  began  to  be  peopled  with  a 
gigantic  race  of  quadrupeds  which  gradually  gave  place  to  those  now 
existing ;  the  extinction  of  the  Mammoth  and  Mastodon  having  pro- 
bably had  relation  to  the  gradual  increase  of  the  surface  of  the 
land,  and  its  wanner  and  drier  summers.      Had  these  creatures 
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finally  disappeared  before  the  advent  of  the  Micmac  and  Mali- 
seet  ?  We  know  not ;  but  in  so  far  as  negative  evidence  is  entitled 
to  weight,  we  may  suppose  that  they  had ;  and  that  the  human  occu- 
pation of  Acadia  may  not  be  of  older  date  than  the  origin  of  the  his- 
toric nations  of  the  old  world.  The  Red  man  still  survives,  with  the 
remnant  of  the  wild  animals  which  fed  his  forefathers,  and  of  the 
forests  which  sheltered  them;  but  now  the  towns  and  cities  of 
civilized  man  grow  up  on  the  borders  of  our  rivers  and  bays,  his  fields 
spread  over  the  land,  his  sails  dot  the  surface  of  the  waters,  his  mines 
penetrate  the  deeply  hidden  stores  of  subterranean  wealth,  while  his 
ever  active  mind  studies  with  penetrating  insight  the  monuments  of 
that  strange  series  of  creative  processes  by  which  in  the  counsels  of 
Almighty  wisdom  its  present  destiny  was  worked  out.  What  next? 
Geology  cannot  answer  the  question ;  and  the  geologist,  as  he  lajrs 
down  his  hammer  and  his  pen,  can  only  utter  the  prayer  that  in  the 
future  history  of  this  old  world,  in  whatever  of  new  development  and 
higher  gloiy  its  Maker  may  have  in  store  for  it,  Acadia  and  its  sons 
and  daughters  may  bear  a  worthy  and  a  happy  part. 

Conchuion, 

In  the  preceding  pages,  I  have  neither  sought  nor  avoided  the 
discussion  of  those  questions  on  which  geologists  are  at  present 
divided  in  opinion,  in  so  far  as  these  questions  are  raised  by  the 
history  of  the  formations  developed  in  the  Acadian  Provinces.  I 
have,  however,  made  such  discussions  subordinate  to  the  statement 
of  the  facts  immediately  under  consideration ;  and,  for  this  reason, 
they  will  be  found  scattered  in  various  places  throughout  the  work. 
I  may  now  shortly  sum  up  my  conclusions  with  reference  to  a  few 
of  the  more  important  of  these  disputed  points. 

The  hard-fought  field  of  glacial  denudation,  striation,  and  boulder 
drift,  I  have  traversed  in  the  Chapter  on  the  Post-pliocene,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  phenomena  of  the  boulder  clay  and  drift 
in  Eastern  America  are  to  be  accounted  for  not  by  a  universal  glacier ; 
but  by  local  glaciers,  drift  ice,  and  the  agency  of  cold  northern  cur- 
rents, in  transporting  materials  and  eroding  the  surface  of  a  partially 
submerged  continent. 

On  the  modem  notion  of  *^  homotaxis,"  as  distinguished  from  actual 
contemporaneity  of  formations  on  the  same  geological  horizons,  I  have 
fully  stated  my  views  in  introducing  the  history  of  the  Carboniferous 
period,  and  have  shown  reason  for  believing  that  the  formations  of 
this  great  period  in  America  are  exactly,  and  even  in  their  sub- 
divisions, synchronous  with  those  known  by  the  same  names  in  Europe. 
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I  would  also  invite  the  attention  of  geologists  to  the  doctrine  of 
equivalent  geological  cycles,  as  stated  in  that  chapter ;  believing  that, 
in  spite  of  all  local  diversities,  such  general  cycles  of  geological  change 
will  at  length  be  fully  established.  For  the  present,  I  am  aware  that 
there  is  a  tendency  among  some  of  the  younger  geologists  to  extend 
to  the  whole  world,  and  to  all  time,  the  exceptional  coast-conditions 
of  small  areas,  and  very  limited  faunas ;  but  this  attempt  to  nuse  the 
exceptions  to  the  rank  of  the  rule  cannot  deceive  those  whose  studies 
have  made  them  familiar  with  the  enormous  areas  of  deposition  and 
life-distribution  in  the  modem  ocean,  and  with  the  still  more  uniform 
conditions  of  the  Palaeozoic  land  and  sea. 

With  respect  to  theories  of  metamorphism  and  the  production  of 
what  have  been  termed  '*  Indigenous  "  crystalline  rocks,  the  pheno- 
mena observable  in  Acadia  point  out  that  the  heat  of  the  great  igneous 
masses  of  the  interior  of  the  earth's  crust  has  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  effecting  such  changes,  though  much  must  be  allowed  for 
the  original  chemical  differences  of  the  beds.  There  is  also  very 
striking  evidence  of  the  power  of  huge  Plutonic  masses  to  melt  their 
way,  if  we  may  so  speak,  through  the  aqueous  beds,  with  very  little 
mechanical  disturbance,  and  only  a  limited  amount  of  metamorphism 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  such  masses.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
question  that  the  igneous  masses  themselves  have  been  much  modified 
in  their  chemical  constitution  by  beds  through  which  they  have 
passed,  so  that  there  is  a  certain  correspondence  between  the  character 
of  igneous  rocks  and  that  of  the  beds  which  they  penetrate.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  we  have  bedded  traps  and  tufaceous  beds  composed 
of  the  debris  of  igneous  rocks,  readily  assuming  under  metamorphism 
the  aspect  of  Plutonic  dykes.  It  is  clear  that  a  want  of  careful 
analysis  of  facts  so  complicated  may  readily  lead  to  the  confused  and 
contradictory  doctrines  on  the  relations  of  the  metamorphic  sedi- 
ments and  the  ''  exotic  '*  Plutonic  rocks  now  too  prevalent 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find,  in  the  remarkably  complete  series  of 
fossils  afforded  by  the  Carboniferous  of  Nova  Scotia,  any  evidence  of 
the  gradual  transmutation  of  species  by  natural  selection  or  any  other 
cause.  On  the  contrary,  species  appear  without  any  manifest  cause, 
and  remain  imchanged,  or  with  very  limited  varietal  modifications 
during  very  long  periods.  I  admit,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain species  of  wide  range  and  long  continuance,  as  Producius  cam 
and  Alethopteris  hnchitica^  for  example,  varietal  forms  can  be  observed 
to  be  characteristic  of  certain  places  and  beds ;  and  that  if  we  were  to 
regard  the  varieties  as  species,  and  the  latter  as  sub-genera,  then  such 
supposed  species  might  be  regarded  as  transmutable  into  each  other. 
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inasmuch  as  they  pass  into  each  other  by  indefinite  gradations ;  but  I 
cannot  regard  such  varietal  forms  as  true  species. 

The  relations  of  the  Carboniferous  to  the  Devonian  flora  appear 
to  militate  in  a  positive  manner  against  the  theory  of  transmutation. 
The  Devonian  flora  of  Eastern  America,  of  which  there  are  now  known 
nearly  one  hundred  species,  affords  all  the  principal  generic  forms 
of  the  Carboniferous.  A  few  of  its  species  are  identical,  but  the 
greater  part  are  distinct ;  and  this  distinctness  is  even  more  marked 
in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  than  in  the  Coal  formation.  While, 
therefore,  a  few  species  continued  unchanged  through  all  the  vast 
time  of  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous,  others  disappeared  at  the 
dose  of  the  Devonian  and  were  replaced  by  distinct  species  in  the 
Carboniferous,  and  all  this  without  any  material  improvement  or 
elevation  of  type. 

It  may  be  added,  that  in  New  York  and  Ohio,  where  no  physical 
break  separates  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous,  the  change  of  flora 
takes  place  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  the  floras  of  the  Devonian 
and  Carboniferous  are  now  too  well  known,  and  that  over  too  large 
an  area  to  allow  us  to  explain  this  by  '^  imperfection  of  the  record." 

Again,  if  we  turn  to  the  Primordial  fauna  of  St  John,  we  find  there, 
as  in  similar  horizons  in  Europe,  several  distinct  types  of  animal  exist- 
ence already  well  defined,  and  none  of  them  pointing  by  any  character 
to  the  primitive  Eozoon  of  the  Laurentian  rocks,  which  stands  out  as 
distinctly  by  itself  as  the  two  little  land-shells  of  the  Coal  measures. 

On  the  great  question  at  issue  between  the  ''  Uniformitarians"  and 
"  Catastrophists,"  I  desire  to  occupy  that  middle  ground  to  which  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  Lyell  and  Murchison,  the  two  great  leaders  of 
geological  opinion  in  Great  Britain,  tend  in  their  later  works.  While 
Uie  doctrine  of  the  absolute  uniformity  of  natural  laws  cannot  be  too 
strongly  held,  we  must  admit  that  periods  of  more  and  less  energetic 
action  of  the  great  causes  of  geological  change  have  alternated  with 
each  other  over  regions  so  extensive  as  practically  to  affect  the  whole 
world,  and  that  the  period  of  human  observation  has  been  probably 
too  limited  to  enable  us  fully  to  appreciate  the  extremes  of  these 
oscillations.  In  other  words,  the  long-continued  operation  of  uniform 
causes,  whether  geological  or  astronomical,  may  lead  to  an  accumula- 
tion of  effects  in  certain  directions,  terminating  in  a  change,  cataclysmal 
in  its  character,  and  initiating  a  new  train  of  causes  perhaps  imder 
very  different  conditions.  It  is  true  that  such  a  cataclysm  may,  in 
a  broader  view,  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  uniform  order,  just  as  a 
thunderstorm  or  an  earthquake  may  be  regarded  as  an  effect  of  regular 
natural  laws,  as  much  as  a  tide  or  a  current.     Still  we  should  beware 
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of  limiting  the  intensity  or  extent  of  such  phenomena  by  our  own 
short  experience.  Nor  must  we  fail  to  consider  that  all  successions 
have  implied  progress,  that  every  oscillation  of  the  piston-rod,  every 
turn  of  the  wheels,  urges  the  machine  forward.  Nothing  can  be  more 
evident  than  the  continued  progress  and  development  of  both  unor- 
ganized and  organized  nature  on  the  surface  of  our  planet,  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  geological  time  to  the  present  day.  But  our 
experience  of  existing  causes  has  been  too  short  to  enable  us  fully  to 
realize  this,  or  to  harmonize  it  with  our  notions  of  uniformity  or  cata- 
clysms or  creative  intervention.  We  are  but  infants  in  knowledge, 
and  we  have  been  passengers  in  the  ship  of  nature  for  so  short  a  time 
that  the  oscillations  of  the  piston-rod  may  appear  to  us  cataclysms 
irreconcilable  with  the  steady  motion  of  the  wheels,  and  that  we  may 
yet  be  imable  clearly  to  discriminate  between  the  action  of  the  lifeless 
machinery  and  that  of  the  unseen  hand  and  mind  which  regulate  and 
guide ;  and  while  we  may  readily  discover  motion  and  progress,  the 
port  of  departure  and  that  of  destination  are  alike  invisible  in  the 
distance.  Patient  observation  and  thought  may  enable  us  in  time 
better  to  comprehend  these  mysteries ;  and  I  think  we  may  be  much 
aided  in  this  by  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with  the  Maker  and 
Ruler  of  the  machine  as  well  as  with  His  work. 
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(A.)— MiCMAC  Language  and  Superstitions. 

I  REFERRED  in  Chapter  IV.  to  the  &ct  that,  in  the  judgment  of  my  friend 
Mr  liand,  there  are  strong  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Biicmac  and 
Maliseet  languages  and  some  of  the  older  languages  of  Europe,  and  that 
these  may  still  be  traced  in  many  root  words.  He  has  furnished  me  with 
a  number  of  these  which  have  occurred  to  him  in  translating  the  New 
Testament ;  stating  that  he  merely  presents  them  as  genuine  resemblances 
occurring  in  primitive  aboriginal  words,  and  the  precise  value  of  which  he 
leaves  to  be  estimated  by  philologists.  They  arc  undoubtedly  too  numerous 
and  important  to  be  purely  accidental ;  though  they  may  be  accounted  for 
either  by  supposing  that  the  Algonquin  languages,  of  which  the  Micmac  is 
merely  a  branch,  actually  retain  traces  of  roots  derived  from  the  Eastern 
Continent,  or  by  supposing  that  in  the  formation  of  the  language  similar 
ideas  as  to  onomatopoeia  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the  American  Indian  and 
his  contemporaries  in  the  Old  World.  In  either  case,  the  similarity  indicates 
the  claim  of  the  American  to  kinship  with  the  European ;  and  the  following 
list  of  words  will  illustrate  a  fsict  of  some  interest,  whatever  its  value  in 
philology.  I  have  given  merely  a  few  of  the  examples  communicated  to  me 
by  Mr  Rand,  and  have  left  out  a  great  number  in  which  the  resemblances 
are  obscured  by  change  of  consonants,  such  as  the  substitution  of  other 
sounds  for  ^'  r,**  which  does  not  occur  in  Micmac.  The  vowel  a  is  sounded 
as  in  *'  father,"  except  when  marked  short  (a),  when  it  sounds  as  in  "  man." 
The  other  vowels  are  long,  except  where  marked  as  short, 

Pul^,  a  pigeon.    Cf.  viXtia, 

Agi  or  ahge^  earth.    Cf.  Heb.  oreto,  711. 

PadooSj  a  boy.     Cf.  nraidog, 

Pegoon,  a  feather.    Cf.  Tw^wy. 

Oo'lakun,  a  dish.    Cf.  Xixo;. 

Oktan^  the  main  sea.    Cf.  ixtav^g. 

Alasoomkj  I  beseech.    Cf.  \iffaofiau 

AgtaUk,  it  is  in  the  water.    Cf.  aqua, 

Ep'dffwUj  it  lies  in  the  water ;  the  Micmac  name  of  Prince  Eldward  Island. 

Aslowj  in  the  sunshine.    Cf.  ce$ius, 

JUfif  a  child.    Cf.  juvenia^jung^  young. 

Ancanej  ancient. 

Kikoo-fUim,  I  have  it.    Cf.  ij^tt* 

2x 
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Tubagun,  a  vehicle.    Cf.  wagon, 

TaboOf  two.    Seestj  three. 

WigSltUk,  to  bark.     Cf.  uXaxrs», 

Queeium,  I  seek.    Cf.  quaeroj  quaesttu, 

Mai'tuky  to  beat.    MdUole,  I  beat  thee.    MStundgd,  I  fight. 

Cdmiy  a  harbour.     Cf.  xufifi. 

EpsU,  warmed.    Epmm^  I  heat  it.     Cf.  s>)^m. 

CvbUakum^  a  cradle-board.     Cf.  cii^i20. 

Nekokulf  a  Bpear.    Cf.  axouxij. 

Ankedasi,  I  think  earnestly.    Cf.  ango,  ay^u, 

Ekai,  I  come.    Cf.  ijxw. 

Cheenunij  a  man.    Cf.  ^si^o;. 

OchduTij  a  town.    Cf.  c^n  and  c/kim. 

^tf,  he  says.    Cf.  aU, 

Mitle,  many.    Meg,  great.    Afo/,  bad.    Cf.  nUclde,  M^ot^i  malu§, 

Well-ake,  he  is  well.    This  root  wdl  occurs  in  many  compounds. 

^M-dtgiUy  a  thumb.     Cf.  digiiua, 

^M-pak,  the  back.  The  prefix  *m  appears  to  be  a  remnant  of  an  in- 
definite article. 

OMy  a  ship.    Cf.  htUk,  hXxag. 

Keloos,  good.    Cf.  xaXog. 

Kdoos-oodee,  goodness.  Oodee  in  Micmac  has  the  force  with  the  English 
postfix  hood,  in  childhood,  etc. 

OanukSy  a  wing.    Cf.  6¥v^, 

Wigwam  {oikom)^  house.     Cf.  o/xog  (Fo/xog),  vicus, 

Weekttj  liis  home.     Cf.  o/x/a. 

Tem-sum,  I  cut  it.     Cf.  re/ivu, 

Mul(ik'6ch^  milk.  A  word  which  is  one  of  the  most  primitive,  and  con- 
tained in  most  languages. 

Moo,  no.     Cf.  /Lij. 

Kicia,  a  son.    Cf.  u/o;. 

Nephkj  he  is  dead.    Cf.  vtx^og, 

Kwa,  hail.     Cf.  p^a'f  • 

Kakayak,  it  fails.     Of.  xaxiw. 

Tokoo,  thou.     rori. 

Kewkw,  an  earthquake.     Cf.  quake,  quatio. 

AUa,  to  go.     Cf.  ire,  alter,  etc. 

EJikuladoo,  I  cast  away.     Cf.  ejicio, 

Wij,  prefix  signifying  with. 

Tan,  when.     Cf.  brav. 

To  these  examples  I  may  add  an  illustration  from  Mr  Rand^s  Micmac 
version  of  St  John,  xix.  24,  where  the  leading  words  in  one  of  tlie  clauses 
are  very  similar  in  Greek  and  Micmac. 

Ml]  <r^i<ru/itVf  Xa^u/At¥» 
Moo  skwiska  lakade-nSch. 
We  shall  not  rend,  but  cast  lots  for  it. 

The  superstitions,  traditions,  and  astronomical  notions  of  the  primitive 
Micmacs  also  present  points  of  similarity  with  those  of  other  nationa,  and 
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Mr  Raiid*8  knowledge  of  their  language  has  enabled  him  to  collect  many 
of  these. 

They  believe  in  fairies,  whom  they  call  "  WiggOl-laddfim  moochkTk,*' 
very  little  people.  They  are  supposed  to  be  superhuman,  immortal,  living 
in  caves  and  underground,  and,  like  the  fairies  of  other  lands,  coming  out  to 
dance,  and  disappearing  in  the  day-time. 

They  also  have  a  tradition  of  a  primitive  race  of  giants,  "kookwSs** 
(cf.  7/70;),  of  great  size,  and  cannibals. 

By  the  term  "  Chinook,"  which  is  the  actual  name  of  a  tribe  of  Western 
"flat-head"  Indians,  in  historic  times  far  removed  from  the  Micmacs,  they 
denote  a  northern  people  with  hearts  of  ice,  and  so  terrible  that  their  very 
war-whoop  was  fatal. 

They  know  of  fauns  or  demi-gods,  "  Migumoowesoo^^'*  which  haunt  the 
woods,  and  sing  and  play  exquisitely,  seeking  to  entice  unwary  travellers. 
They  have  aho  seen  mermaids  of  the  true  mythological  type. 

The  ancient  Micmacs  had  names  for  the  principal  constellations,  but  their 
degenerate  descendants  have  lost  most  of  these.  They  still  know  "  Mooin,*' 
the  Bear,  or  Ursa  Major ;  and  it  is  characteristic,  that  as  Micmacs  know  that 
bears  have  not  long  tails,  the  stars  of  the  tail  of  the  Bear  are  called  the 
*'  Hunters."  Each  of  these  has  his  name.  The  nearest  is  FfiKsy  Pigeon ; 
the  next  is  Chigugick^  Chickadee  or  Titmouse ;  the  third  is  Chipchiwitch^ 
Robin.  These  words  are  curious  illustrations  of  the  prevalent  onomatopoeia 
in  the  names  of  animals.  A  small  star  near  one  of  the  Hunters  is  his 
"  Kettle,"  and  Berenice's  Hair  is  the  "  Bear's  Den."  The  Evening  Star 
they  call  Neganoos^  the  leader  of  the  host.  The  Morning  Star  is  OoUl  d& 
bun,  the  herald  of  morning.  The  Belt  of  Orion  they  call  the  "  Fishermen,*' 
and  his  sword  the  "  Kings."  Four  stars  in  the  form  of  a  cross  in  the  thigh 
of  Antinous  are  called  the  "  Loon."  The  Pleiades  are  named  AjalkUchj 
the  meaning  of  which  is  not  known. 

Lastly,  they  have  a  great  traditional  immortal  patriarch,  benevolent  and 
powerful,  "  Glooscapf''^  of  whom  they  have  many  legends,  and  who  lias  left 
his  children,  the  Micmacs,  because  of  their  sins,  but  who  will  one  day  return 
when  they  are  sufficiently  humbled  and  penitent. 

(B.)— Peat  as  Fuel. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coal-fields,  peat  can  be 
profitably  manufactured  for  fuel ;  but  in  those  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  remote  from  the  coal  districts,  there  exist  important  deposits  of 
this  substance  which  may  become  economically  useful.  Tlie  principal  dis- 
advantage of  peat  as  compared  with  coal  is  the  large  quantity  of  water 
which  it  contains,  amounting  to  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole  in  the  crude 
material,  and  even  in  the  dried  peat  to  from  20  to  35  per  cent.  This  difficulty 
is  partially  obviated  by  thorough  drying  in  the  air,  and  more  completely  by 
pulverizing  and  compressing  the  peat,  or  by  charring  it,  as  is  done  in  France. 
The  only  locality  in  Canada  where  peat  is  at  present  extensively  worked  is 
on  the  property  of  Mr  Hodges,  in  Bulstrode,  P.  Q.  The  process  employed 
is  that  of  excavating  the  peat,  reducing  it  to  pulp,  cutting  it  into  square 
portions  like  bricks,  and  thoroughly  drying  it.    The  machinery  employed 
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u  pUced  in  a  barge,  which  eicavates  a  cuul,  in  which  it  floata  as  the  wotk 
proceeds.  Pressure  U  not  employed.  Peat  prepared  in  this  wa;  i*  sold  at 
4  doU.  per  ton  in  Montreal,  and  has  been  need  advantageooalj  for  the  pro- 
duction of  steam  and  in  domeetic  fim.  In  Irehmd  and  in  Scotland  attempt! 
have  been  mode  on  a  large  scale  to  use  peat  as  a  sonrce  of  tar,  coal-oil,  and 
other  products.  In  some  cases  the  resnlts  have  been  profitable,  in  others 
the  reverse.  This  appears  to  have  depended  partly  on  the  pioceaaee  em- 
ployed, and  partly  on  the  quality  of  the  material.  Persons  deairoua  of 
making  further  inquiry  on  this  subject  will  find  additional  detull  in  Sir  W. 
E.  Logan's  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Canada,  1863,  and  in  a  p^>er  by  Dr 
Hunt  in  the  Canadian  Naturalist  for  December  1864. 


(C.)— CONE-m-CoNE  CONCKETIONS. 

Every  field-geologist  is  familiar  with  various  forms  of  coneretiona,  as  of 
clay- ironstone,  flint  or  chert  and  carbonate  of  lime,  which  occur  in  days  and 
Nmilar  beds,  or  in  limestones.  They  are  in  general  attribated  to  the 
mutual  attraction  of  particles  diffused  through  masses  of  sediment,  and 

Cone-ia-  Cone. 


aggregating  themselves  aronnd  solid  bodies  as  nuclei,  or  flowing  into  cavities 
of  fossils  and  other  places  of  least  resistance.  Such  nodular  arrangements 
are  especially  abundant  in  the  underclays  and  other  clay  beds  of  the  Coal 
measures,  where  the  carbonate  of  iron  formed  by  the  action  of  decaymg 
vegetable  substances  on  the  oiide  of  iron  present  in  the  sediment,  has 
shown  a  singular  aptitude  for  assuming  such  structures,  and  the  nodules 
■nd  nodular  sheets  of  ironstone  ollen  contain  fossils  of  much  interest.  In 
these  nodular  layers  also,  as  well  as  in  certain  layers  of  hard  argillaceous 
matter,  we  often  find  the  remarkable  structure  to  which  this  note  relates. 
It  consists  of  series  of  conical  forms  often  running  together  into  rows  and 
ridges,  and  consisting  of  a  series  of  concentric  coats,  whence  the  name 
"  Cone-in- cone,"  given  by  the  miners.  The  surfaces  of  the  coats  are  also 
curiously  marked  with  transverse  ridges,  giving  a  wrinkled  appearance,  to 
mnch  resembling  some  organic  atructares  as  to  dec^ve  some  peracHu  into 
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the  belief  that  these  curious  forms  may  be  fossils.  The  figure  represents  a 
somewhat  ])erfect  example,  selected  from  a  series  of  specimens  kindly  sent 
to  me  by  II.  Poole,  Esq.,  from  the  beds  overlying  one  of  the  Coal-seams 
at  Glace  Bay,  Cape  Breton.  Previously  to  the  receipt  of  these  specimens, 
I  had  thought  little  as  to  the  origin  of  these  forms,  but  a  careful  study  of 
Mr  Poole*8  specimens  led  me  at  the  time,  in  exhibiting  them  to  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  Montreal,  to  state  my  belief  that  they  are  produced  by 
'^  concretionary  action  proceeding  from  the  surface  of  a  bed  or  layer,  and 
modified  by  the  gradual  compression  of  the  material/*  Subsequently,  at 
the  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  at  Burlington,  Professor  Marsh 
of  Yale  College,  in  the  course  of  an  able  dissertation  on  the  origin  of  the 
so-called  "  LignUites  or  EpaomiUs,^'^  incidentally  referred  to  the  "  Cone-in- 
cone,^*  and  attributed  it  to  the  same  cause,  though  unaware  at  the  time 
that  this  explanation  had  occurred  to  any  other  person. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  origin,  these  concretions  serve  as  an  interesting 
illustration  of  the  curious  imitative  forms  sometimes  assumed  by  concretions, 
and  also  of  the  twofold  movement  of  particles  of  matter  in  sediments  under- 
going consolidation  under  the  double  influence  of  mutual  attraction  and 
of  mechanical  compression.  Farther  examples  of  the  effects  of  these  forces 
may  be  found  in  the  formation  of  ordinary  nodules,  the  infiltration  of  the 
cavities  of  fossils,  the  slickensiding  of  underdays  and  other  beds  full  of 
vegetable  matter,  by  the  giving  way  of  the  latter  under  pressure,  and  the 
curious  crushing  of  erect  jointed  stems  of  Calamites  into  rows  of  disc-like 
bodies,  representing  the  firm  nodes,  while  the  intermediate  portions  have 
collapsed  (see  figs,  at  pp.  150  and  406).  The  remarkable  distortion  of  fossils 
by  pressure  already  referred  to  (p.  499),  the  nodular  changes,  and  curious 
minute  crumplings  which  have  taken  place  in  the  production  of  slaty  struc- 
tures, are  also  illustrations  of  that  mobility  of  particles  in  consolidating 
rocks,  which  must  be  invoked  to  explain  the  Cone-in-cone. 

Cone-in-cone  is  found  in  the  Coal-formation  rocks  of  other  countries  than 
Nova  Scotia,  being  not  infrequent  in  the  clay  ironstones  of  England.  It 
is  noticed  by  Professor  Rogers  and  Professor  Hall  as  occurring  in  the 
Devonian  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  I  have  observed  it  in  one  of 
the  layers  of  fine  laminated  shale  in  the  primordial  strata  of  St  John,  New 
Brunswick. 
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(E.)— Grand  Manan. 

This  isolated  portion  of  New  Branswick  has  hitherto  been  a  blank  in  the 
geological  map,  and  for  this  reason  I  insert  here  a  note  kindly  commnni- 
cated  to  me  by  Professor  A.  E.  Verrill  of  New  Haven,  who,  though  he 
visited  the  island  for  zoological  rather  than  geological  objects,  has  ^ven 
some  attention  to  its  structure. 

"The  stratified  rocks  of  the  island  appear  to  represent  at  least  two 
formations  which  are  unconformable. 

"  The  one,  which  is  apparently  the  oldest,  occupies  the  belt  of  low  land 
and  the  shore  cliffs  from  Whale  Cove  and  Northern  Head,  along  the  whole 
eastern  side  of  the  island,  to  Grand  Harbour,  about  the  middle  of  the 
island,  beyond  which  I  have  also  seen  outcrops  of  it  in  several  places, 
but  have  not  examined  the  whole  extent.  The  same  rocks  compose  I^ong 
Island,  Duck  Islands,  Rosse^s  Island,  Whitehead  Island  (in  part  at  least), 
and  nearly  all  the  other  small  islands  off  the  east  side  of  Grand  l^Ianan. 
Inner  Wood  Island  is,  however,  partly  composed  of  conglomerate  and  due- 
grained  dark -red  sandstone,  with  an  easterly  dip,  which  may  belong  to  a 
higher  formation;  and  Gannet  Rock,  upon  which  there  is  a  lighthouse, 
was  described  to  me  as  composed  of  conglomerates.  The  Three  Islands, 
which  are  the  most  eastern,  are  in  the  main  composed  of  rocks  similar  to 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  main  island,  but  upon  the  outer  one  I  found  also 
a  bed  of  white  crystalline  limestone. 

"  The  series  of  rocks  alluded  to  are  highly  altered,  much  distorted  and 
broken,  and  cut  through  by  numerous  immense  dykes  and  masses  of  trap, 
and  consist  of  talcose  and  clay  slates,  mostly  grayish,  but  sometimes  black, 
calcareous  grits,  altered  gray  sandstones,  in  one  case  with  vegetable  traces, 
but  sometimes  so  indurated  as  to  become  quartzites,  or,  when  impure,  ap- 
proaching a  syenitic  character.  Included  in  these  gray  sandstones  and  slates 
near  Pettee's  Cove,  there  is  a  bed  of  black  carbonaceous  shale,  very  fissile, 
as  if  it  ought  to  yield  plant-remains,  but  I  could  find  none.  Included  in 
similar  rocks  near  the  same  place  are  several  true  veins  of  heavy-spar, 
mostly  massive  and  pure,  but  in  one  case  carrying  some  galena,  copper, 
pyrites,  etc.  On  Rosse's  Island,  inclosed  in  black  slates,  probably  of  the 
same  age,  there  are  enormous  masses  of  white  quartz,  conspicuous  above 
the  general  surface,  some  of  them  100  feet  or  more  across,  and  from  10  to 
40  high.  The  dip  of  these  rocks  is  so  variable  and  irregular  that  no 
general  statement  can  be  made.  W^here  least  altered,  it  was  of^en  to  the 
N.N.E.  45",  but  at  other  times  they  were  nearly  vertical  or  even  inclined 
to  the  S.W.,  varying  in  short  distances. 

"  The  second  series  of  rocks  occupy  the  northern  end  of  the  island  to 
the  west  of  Whale  Cove.  Commencing  at  this  Cove  and  going  west,  we 
find  first  regularly  columnar  trap  for  a  short  distance,  and  then,  apparently 
resting  upon  it,  thick-bedded,  regularly  stratified  massive  rocks  of  variona 
composition,  but  mostly  amygdaloidal,  trap-ash,  and  compact  quartzoze 
rocks  in  beds  10  feet  or  more  thick.  These  occupy  the  shore  for  about 
two  miles,  forming  cliffs  from  100  to  200  feet  high.  They  are  at  times 
nearly  horizontal,  in  other  places  dipping  to  the  W.  or  S.W.  about  10" 
to  20".    The  amygdaloidal  cavities  contain  calcites,  stilbitea,  apophyllites, 
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etc.,  but  seldom  affording  good  specimens.  Beyond  these  rocks,  at  the 
N.W.  extremity  of  the  island,  the  cliffs  are  very  high,  consisting  of  trap, 
often  columnar,  which  continues  for  several  miles ;  but  I  have  been  told 
that  a  stratified  sandstone  again  appears  for  a  short  distance  on  the  western 
side,  north  of  Duck  Harbour,  where  I  have  not  been ;  but,  from  Dock 
Harbour  to  the  southern  end  of  the  island,  I  found  the  cliffs  to  consist  of 
trap,  from  200  to  400  feet  high  (by  estimate). 

"  Concerning  the  age  of  these  massive  stratified  rocks,  I  can  only  offer 
the  conjecture  that  they  are  Devonian  from  their  appearance  alone. 

*"  Whether  the  red-sandstone  of  Inner  Wood  Island  and  conglomerate 
of  Gannet  Rock  are  of  the  same  age  is  very  uncertain." 

On  careful  consideration  of  the  above  observations  of  Mr  Verrill,  in 
connexion  with  the  structure  of  the  neighbouring  coast,  I  think  it  probable 
that  the  outer  and  older  series  above  mentioned  is  either  the  equivalent 
of  the  Acadian  or  St  John  series  or  of  the  Kingston  series,  and  that  the 
traps  with  the  associated  sandstones  may  be  Devonian  or  Upper  Silurian. 
The  colouring  on  the  map  represents  one  of  these  conjectures* 

(F.)— New  Minerals  from  Nova  Scotia. 

'^  Professor  How  announced  in  Silliman^s  Journal,  Sept.  1857,  the  dis- 
covery, in  the  great  bed  of  gypsum  quarried  at  Windsor,  of  the  rare 
boracic-acid  mineral,  Natro-boro-calciUy  hitherto  found  only  at  Iquique 
in  Peru.    Its  formula,  according  to  Professor  How,  if 


Na  0  2  BOa  +  2  Ca  0,  3  BO,  -f  15  HO. 

With  respect  to  the  geological  conditions  of  its  occurrence,  Professor 
How  quotes  from  Professor  Anderson  of  Glasgow  the  statement  that, 
in  Peru,  the  mineral  is  found  in  a  district  supposed  to  be  volcanic,  and 
embedded  in  the  nitrate  of  soda  deposits.  He  then  remarks  that,  with 
a  very  few  exceptions,  boracic  acid  is  found  "  either  in  directly  volcanic 
regions,  most  abundantly  as  such,  or  as  borax ;  and  a  well-nuirked  case 
of  actual  sublimation  of  the  acid  from  a  volcano  in  the  island  of  Vulcano, 
near  Sicily,  has  been  studied  by  Warrington;  or  in  smaller  amount,  in 
minerals  the  products  of  recent  or  extinct  volcanoes,  as  Humboldtite  from 
ejected  blocks  of  Vesuvius,  and  zeolites  and  datholite  from  trap  of  Salisbury 
Crags,  New  Jersey,  and  other  places ;  or  in  minerals  of  purely  plutonic 
or  metamorphic  rocks,  as  tourmaline,  the  rhodozite  of  Roze,  and  axinite — 
the  species  which  contain  it  at  all  being  few  in  number.  It  may  be  noticed 
also,  that  traces  of  this  acid  have  lately  been  met  with  in  the  Kochbrunnen 
of  Wiesbaden  and  in  the  waters  of  Aachen.*' 

"  If  we  may  reason  from  the  character  of  the  majority  of  its  situations, 
we  may  almost  consider  the  volcanic  or  at  least  igneous  origin  of  boracic 
add  so  well  established  as  to  lead  us,  by  its  occurrence  in  the  gypsiferous 
strata,  to  seek  for  some  volcanic  agency  as  the  cause  of  their  production. 
Such  an  origin  has,  I  find,  already  been  assigned  to  the  gypsum  of  Nova 
Scotia  by  Dr  Dawson.  This  formation  has  been  shown  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Lower  Carboniferoiis  series,  and  is  assumed  to  have  arisen  from 
the  action  of  rivers  of  sulphuric  acid  more  or  less  dilute,  such  as  are  known 
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to  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  issuing  from  then  active  volcanoes 
and  flowing  over  the  calcareous  reefs  and  bed  of  the  sea.^* 

The  same  able  chemist,  in  1861  (Silliman^s  Journal  and  Edin.  New  Phil. 
Journal),  described  a  second  boracic  acid  mineral,  which  he  has  named 
CryptomorphUe,  It  is,  like  the  former,  a  borate  of  lime  and  soda,  and  its 
probable  formula  is  stated  to  be : — 

Na  0,  3  Ca  0,  9  BO,  +  12  HO. 

Still  more  recently  Professor  How  has  kindly  communicated  to  me  a 
notice,  shortly  to  be  published,  of  a  third  mineral,  found  under  similar  con- 
ditions at  Brookville  and  Newport,  near  Windsor,  and  which  he  proposes  to 
name  SUico-baro-calcite.  It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  silica,  and  its 
formula  is  given  as — 

2  Ca  0  Si  0,  -f  2  (Ca  0  2  BO,,  HO)  -f  BO,,  3  HO. 

These  minerals  occur  in  small  nodular  masses  in  the  gypsum  and  anhydrite, 
and  are  associated  with  glauber  salt,  and  they  have  now  been  found  by 
Professor  How  in  several  localities,  and  in  some  of  those  in  considerable 
abundance.  The  natro-boro-calcite  is  said  to  occur  in  the  ordinary  gypsum 
only,  while  the  silico-boro-calcite  is  found  in  anhydrite  as  well. 

Professor  How  has  also  detected  both  the  jcarbonate  and  sulphate  of 
magnesia  in  the  gypsum  and  associated  rocks,  though  apparently  not  in 
large  quantity. 

Professor  How  has  also  recognised  the  mineral  Pickeringite  or  magnesia-alum 
occurring  as  an  efflorescence  on  the  surface  of  slate  at  Newport.  It  is  curious 
that  this  mineral,  like  natro-boro-calcite,  had  previously  been  found  only  at 
Iquique  in  Peru.  It  is  also  curious  that  it  was  found  to  be  associated  with 
small  quantities  of  nickel  and  cobalt.  The  former  metal  had  not  previously 
been  found  in  Nova  Scotia,  though  not  infrequent  in  the  Lower  Silurian, 
Huronian,  and  Laurentian,  of  Canada. 

Professor  0.  C.  Marsh,  of  Yale  College,  has  communicated  to  Silliman^s 
Journal  (Nov.  1867)  a  notice  of  the  mineral  Ledererite,  found  by  Jackson 
and  Alger  at  Cape  Blomidon.  Professor  Marsh  regards  this  mineral  as 
identical  with  GmeUniUj  and  attributes  its  peculiarities  to  the  accidental 
presence  of  phosphoric  acid  and  of  minute  crystals  of  quartz  embedded  in  the 
specimens. 

(G.)  Mining  Laws  and  Regulations. 

In  Nova  Scotia  the  mines  and  minerals  are  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Mines,  from  whom  all  necessary  information  and 
guidance  can  be  obtained ;  and  the  laws  relating  to  mines  and  minerals  are 
of  such  a  character  as  to  afford  all  the  encouragement  that  can  be  desired 
to  legitimate  enterprise. 

In  the  case  of  Cfold^  ^*  prospecting  licences  "  are  issued  for  periods  of  three 
months,  and  for  areas  not  to  exceed  100  acres.  The  fee  is  50  cents  per 
acre  up  to  10  acres,  and  beyond  this  25  cents.  Such  licences  may  be 
renewed  at  half  the  above  rates.    On  discoveries  being  made,  the  discoverer 
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18  entitled  to  a  le^se  for  21  years,  under  a  royalty  of  three  per  cent,  on  the 
gross  amount  of  gold  obtained.  Licences  are  also  given  for  cmBhing  millik 
All  the  details  as  to  rights  of  proprietors  of  land,  and  conditions  of  UoeooeB 
and  leases,  are  carefully  provided  for  by  the  law. 

In  the  case  of  Coal  and  Other  Minerals^  licences  to  explore  on  tracts  of 
five  square  miles  in  extent  are  granted  for  20  dollars.  These,  however,  tre 
for  twelve  months,  and  may  be  renewed  on  application  thirty  days  before 
they  expire,  and  on  payment  of  20  dollars.  The  holder  of  an  exploratory 
licence  may  select  an  area  of  one  square  mile,  and  secure  the  right  of  mining 
thereon  on  application  and  payment  of  50  dollars  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Mines.  Licences  to  work  are  for  a  term  of  two  years,  within  which  term 
the  holder  must  commence  effective  mining  operations,  and  continue  the 
same  in  good  faith.  On  expiry  of  the  licence,  the  holder  may  obtain  a  lease, 
in  the  case  of  coal,  until  25th  August  1886;  in  the  case  of  other  minerals, 
for  21  years,  subject  to  a  royalty  of  iiy^  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  all  minerals, 
except  gold,  coal,  and  iron.  The  royalty  on  coal  is  ten  cents  per  ton  of 
2240  lbs.  and  on  iron  eight  cents  per  ton.  Larger  areas  than  one  mile  may 
be  granted  by  the  Grovemor  in  Council  in  special  cases.  A  variety  of  pro- 
visions as  to  details  will  be  found  in  the  law. 

(H.) — Additional  Information  relating  to  Minks  in  Nova 

Scotia. 

Coal, — According  to  the  Report  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Mines  for 
1867,  the  total  yield  of  coal  m  Nova  Scotia  has  fallen  off  from  601,302  tons 
in  1866,  to  482,078  tons  in  1867.  This  diminution  is  attributed  solely  to 
the  derangement  of  trade  relations  with  the  United  States,  consequent  on 
the  abrogation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty.  Unless  these  relations  shall  be 
re-established,  other  markets  must  be  found,  or  manufactures  must  be 
established  capable  of  consuming  the  coal  within  the  colony.  It  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  the  attention  of  British  capitalists  should  be  directed  to 
the  openings  for  profitable  investment  in  mining  and  manufacturing  industry 
in  Nova  Scotia.  Under  any  probable  contingency  as  to  the  future  political 
relations  of  the  colony,  such  investments  would  be  safe,  and  would  probably 
increase  in  value. 

1.  The  "  Drummond  Mine  ^^  of  the  Inter-colonial  Company,  Eatt  Rker  of 
Pictou. — The  explorations  recently  made  by  Mr  Barnes,  for  the  tracing  of 
the  outcrop  of  the  main  seam,  have  proved  the  undisturbed  extension  of  the 
outcrop  for  more  tlian  half  a  mile  to  the  south-west  of  the  original  opening, 
with  every  prospect  of  its  still  further  continuation.  According  to  Mr 
Barnes,  there  is  now  immediately  available  on  this  property  an  area  of  480 
acres  of  this  great  seam,  having  a  vertical  thickness  of  sixteen  feet  of  the 
best  quality  of  coal,  and  of  course  a  similar  or  larger  area  of  the  nnderljring 
seams.  The  Company  are  now  vigorously  pushing  forward  the  construction 
of  a  railway  and  the  opening  of  the  mine  by  two  slopes  driven  from  the 
outcrop,  with  the  view  of  shipping  on  a  large  scale. 

2.  General  Mining  AssodaUon^  East  River  of  Pidou, — One  of  the  two 
new  shafts  sunk  by  this  company  to  the  dip  of  the  eastern  part  of  their 
workings,  is  stated  to  have  reached  the  main  coal  at  a  depth  of  840  feet. 
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Tliis  is  the  deepest  shaft  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  coal  penetrated  by  it  is 
stated  to  be  of  good  quality,  so  that  in  a  short  time  it  may  be  anticipated 
that  the  already  extensive  workings  and  large  produce  of  this  mine  will  be 
greatly  increased. 

3.  Mabou  Coal-field, — Professor  Hind  has  recently  reported  on  the  areas 
of  Coal  formation  rocks  between  Mabou  Harbour  and  Cape  Mabou,  referred 
to  at  p.  404,  tupra,  I  am  informed  by  the  proprietors  of  the  mine  that  the 
Report  shows  the  existence  of  the  ends  of  two  troughs  or  basins  of  coal-rocks, 
exhibiting  four  groups  of  beds,  in  two  of  which  the  thickest  beds  are  three 
feet  in  thickness  respectively.  In  the  third  there  is  a  bed  thirteen  feet  in 
thickness,  and  in  the  fourth  a  bed  eight  feet  in  thickness.  There  is  also  a 
layer  of  cannel  coal  supposed  to  be  valuable.  These,  with  the  Coal 
measures  of  Port  Hood  on  the  south,  and  Chimney  Comer  on  the  north, 
show  the  extension  of  productive  Coal  measures  at  intervals  along  the 
western  coast  of  Cape  Breton,  while  it  still  remains  to  be  ascertained 
whetlicr  other  valuable  areas  do  not  exist  further  inland  between  the  shore 
and  the  south-west  branch  of  the  Margarie  River.  One  peculiarity  of  the 
Mabou  Coal  beds  appears  to  be  that  their  outcrops  are  unusually  near  to 
those  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  gypsum. 

4.  Aferigomish  Coal  Company^  Pictou. — Reports  made  by  Mr  Rutherford, 
Mr  Barnes,  and  Mr  Robb,  upon  the  property  of  this  company  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  East  River  of  Pictou,  show  that  several  workable  scams  of  coal 
overlie  the  main  scam  in  this  locality :  a  fact  not  apparent  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river.  Mr  Robb  mentions  as  occurring  at  a  distance  of  about  one- 
third  of  a  mile  horizontally  from  what  is  regarded  as  the  outcrop  of  the 
main  seam,  two  beds  of  the  thickness  of  five  feet  six  inches  and  four  feet 
respectively,  and  about  fifty  feet  apart  vertically.  Two  other  outcrops  of 
the  thickness  of  four  feet  two  inches  and  three  feet  six  inches,  occurring  on 
these  areas,  are  supposed  to  be  a  still  higher  level,  though  they  may  possibly 
be  the  same.  They  are  associated  with  a  bed  of  oil-coal  or  earthy  bitumen. 
The  exact  thickness  of  measures  thus  overlying  the  main  seam  is  not  certainly 
known,  but  the  facts  ascertained  would  seem  to  imply  an  important  upward 
extension  of  the  productive  Coal  measures,  which  may  greatly  add  to  the 
value  of  the  areas  east  of  the  East  River,  and,  as  will  appear  under  the  fol- 
lowing head,  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  probable  value  of  the  coal  beds  lying 
to  the  north  of  the  great  conglomerate. 

6.  Prospects  north  of  New  Glasgow, — The  facts  above  stated  for  the  first 
time  enable  me  to  suggest  the  probability  that  valuable  discoveries  of  coal 
may  be  made  in  the  extensive  district  lying  between  the  New  Glasgow 
conglomerate  and  the  harbour  of  Pictou.  If  the  upper  beds  above  mentioned 
can  be  identified  with  any  of  those  north  of  New  Glasgow,  then  it  is  possible 
that  these  upper  measures  may  there  overlap  the  lower  and  more  valuable 
beds,  or  that  the  outcrops  of  these  latter  may  be  concealed  by  faulting  and 
denudation  along  the  line  of  the  conglomerate.  The  facts  at  present  in  my 
possession  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  any  confident  statements  on  this 
point ;  and  while  it  is  possible  that  very  limited  explorations  might  suffice 
to  settle  the  question,  it  is  also  possible  that  great  difficulties  may  be  oppoffed 
to  its  satisfactory  solution,  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  relations  of 
the  beds.    The  subject  is,  however,  one  deserving  of  attention,  in  view  of 
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the  new  light  cast  upon  it  by  recent  discoveries.  I  may  add,  that  on  the 
supposition  of  such  northern  extension  of  the  productive  Coal  measures, 
it  may  be  anticipated  that,  in  accordance  with  the  ideal  sections  on  p.  325, 
the  beds  north  of  the  conglomerate  will  be  less  massive  than  those  in 
the  southern  trough.  It  must  also  be  observed  in  connexion  with  this, 
that  the  dips  in  the  northern  part  of  the  section  (Fig.  136)  are  somewhat 
exaggerated. 

6.  Victoria  Mine,  Law  Point,  Cape  Breton. — ^This  mine,  on  the  south  side 
of  Sydney  Harbour,  presents  the  first  instance  in  Nova  Scotia  of  coal-mining 
in  areas  below  the  sea ;  though  in  the  North  Sydney  Colliery,  the  main 
seam  has  been  pursued  for  some  distance  below  the  Harbour.  The  suc- 
cessful working  of  this  new  mine  on  a  large  scale  will  be  an  interesting 
feature  in  our  coal -mining,  and  may  lead  to  other  adventures  of  similar 
character. 

7.  Gold. — The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Mines  shows  a  total  yield 
for  the  year  ending  September  1867  of  27,583  ounces.  This  amoimt  gives 
an  average  of  not  less  than  $2,  44c.,  or  about  98.  9d.  sterling  per  day,  for 
each  man  employed.  It  is  to  be  observed  in  connexion  with  this,  that  the 
methods  of  extracting  the  gold,  especially  when  associated  with  compounds 
of  sulphur  and  arsenic,  are  by  no  means  perfect,  and  that  the  economy  of 
labour  is  not  so  great  as  it  might  be  in  workings  on  a  larger  scale.  These 
&cts,  with  the  numerous  new  discoveries  reported,  confirm  the  opinion 
expressed  in  the  text,  that  the  gold-mining  of  Nova  Scotia  is  capable  of 
profitable  extension  far  beyond  its  present  limits. 

In  the  past  year,  the  Renfrew  and  Shcrbrooke  districts  have  been  the 
first  in  point  of  production;  and  among  new  localities  likely  to  be  of 
importance,  are  mentioned,  Musquodoboit,  the  Middle  and  East  Rivers 
of  Sheet  Harbour,  Mosher  s  River,  Scraggy  Lake,  Ship  Harbour,  Upper 
Stewiacke,  and  Gold  River. 

(I.)  Structure  of  Northern  Cape  Breton. 

I  inadvertently  omitted  in  the  text  to  give  a  summary  of  the  facts  in 
regard  to  this  district  ascertained  by  Mr  Campbell  in  his  exploration  in 
1862,  and  now  quote  his  general  description  of  the  region,  which  presents 
several  points  of  interest  not  previously  known. 

"  To  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  on  its  north-west  side,  it  presents  a  bold 
front  of  rounded  or  conical  mountains,  united  at  their  base,  and  appearing 
like  buttresses  supporting  the  table  lands  of  the  interior  on  their  flanks. 
They  attain,  at  some  points,  an  elevation  of  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea  level ;  and  their  general  outline  is  softened  and  the  landscape  rendered 
beautiful  by  a  dense  covering  of  hardwood  forest,  by  which  they  are  clothed 
from  their  base  to  their  summits. 

"The  greater  part  of  the  district  is  encircled  by  a  rampart  of  similar 
mountains,  more  or  less  rounded  in  their  contour ;  and  where  they  hap- 
pened to  be  stripped  of  their  covering  of  forest,  by  the  ravages  of  fire,  they 
appear  as  naked  cones  of  crumbly  red  feldspar  rock,  which  is  the  prevailing 
igneous  rock  of  the  district,  and  that  from  which  the  principal  part  of  the 
soil  is  derived.    Hence,  no  doubt,  its  extraordmary  fertility. 
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"  Viewed  from  the  interior,  these  mountains  appear  but  little  elevated 
above  the  general  level  of  the  country,  which  in  its  main  aspects  appears 
comparatively  level,  although  cut  by  deep  valleys  and  narrow  defiles  along 
all  its  water-courses. 

"Wherever  bottom-lands  or  intervale  occurs  in  the  valleys,  the  soil  is 
remarkably  rich.  This  is  evident  from  the  heavy  growth  of  healthy-looking 
timber  they  produce,  consisting  principally  of  maple,  birch,  beech,  and  elm, 
with  occasional  oak-trees  of  large  size,  and  well  adapted  for  staves  or  ship- 
timber. 

"  I  observed  some  elm  trees  as  much  as  four  feet  diameter,  and  as  straight 
and  tall  as  any  I  ever  saw  in  the  forests  of  Canada  or  the  South-western 
States. 

"  Most  of  the  steep  slopes  are  also  heavily  timbered ;  but  on  the  table- 
lands the  forest  is  much  lighter,  and  chiefly  composed  of  spruce,  fir,  and 
hardwood  mixed.  The  soil  generally  appears  to  be  good,  and  comparatively 
free  from  stones. 

"  Considerable  tracts  of  the  higher  or  table-lands  are  occupied  by  peat 
bogs,  which  will,  no  doubt,  some  time  hereafter,  prove  of  great  value,  as 
they  are  capable  of  yielding  an  unlimited  supply  of  that  description  of  fuel, 
of  the  finest  quality. 

"  The  surface  of  these  peat-bogs  presents  the  appearance  of  gently-sloping 
planes  of  elliptic  form,  having  deep  circular  basins  at  their  highest  points, 
full  to  their  brim  of  clear,  icy  cold  water.  These  basins  are  no  doubt  fed 
by  springs  from  below,  and  they  appear  indispensable  to  the  accumulation 
of  any  great  depth  of  peat  free  from  earthy  matter. 

"  The  geology  of  this  district  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Cobequid  Mountains;  but  the  brown  feldspar  rock,  or  syenite,  which  is 
here  the  predominant  intrusive  rock,  differs  from  the  syenite  in  the  Cobequid 
Mountains,  in  having  much  less  quartz  and  hornblende  in  its  composition, 
and  it  is  of  a  more  crumbly  and  perishable  nature.  On  this  account  the 
soil  of  the  district  is  chiefly  composed  of  it. 

"  The  other  intrusive  rocks  are  occasional  dikes  of  porphyry  and  trap ;  true 
granite  being  very  scarce  if  at  all  present.  The  prevailing  stratified  rocks 
are  the  newer  clay-slate,  or  Upper  Silurian  rocks,  and  Devonian,  or  Lower 
Carboniferous  rocks — ^all  metamorphosed  to  a  higher  degree,  and  much 
more  disturbed  by  igneous  masses  and  dikes,  than  is  observed  in  any  other 
section  of  the  Province. 

"  To  make  out  the  geological  structure  of  the  district  on  the  large  scale 
is  not,  however,  a  very  difficult  task,  because  extensive  sections  of  the 
rocks  are  exposed  along  the  seashore,  and  in  the  channels  of  some  of  the 
rivers.  The  same  general  arrangement  of  the  strata  in  parallel  folds 
appears  to  be  the  most  important  feature  of  its  structure ;  but  the  strike 
of  the  rock  inclines  more  to  the  northward  and  southward  than  I  observed 
anywhere  else — being  N.  20^  £.,  S.  20°  W. ;  as  a  general  rule  the  greatest 
amount  of  inclination  I  observed  was,  N.  15°  £.,  S.  15°  \V.  This  brings 
the  strata  obliquely  to  the  Gulf  Coast  line,  which  has  a  general  course  of 
about  N.  40°  £.,  S.  40°  W.,  affording  an  excellent  opportunity  for  observ- 
ing the  phenomena  presented  by  the  different  groups  along  their  lines  of 
contact." 
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(K.) — Fossils  op  the  PALiEozoic  Rocks. 

Clasaificaiion  of  Fossil  Feme, — In  the  text  I  hare  not  departed  from  the 
ordinary  arrangement,  based  on  form  and  venation,  though  I  have  studied 
with  much  interest  the  anangement  of  Goeppert  and  of  other  German 
Palseobotanists,  based  on  the  fructification  as  far  as  known.  Since  I  could 
not,  however,  apply  this  system  throughout,  I  have  thought  it  better  not 
to  attempt  to  do  so  in  part ;  and  have  merely  referred  to  any  traces  of 
fructification  observed.  I  had  hoped,  before  publishing  the  lists  contained 
in  this  work,  to  have  had  the  benefit  of  Schimper^s  revision  of  the  species 
in  his  forthcoming  "  Traits  de  Palaeontologie  VJg^talo ; "  but  this  work  has 
not  reached  me  up  to  the  time  of  writing  these  lines. 

Carbomferotia  Shdls, — Since  writing  the  paragraphs  on  these,  I  have 
seen  Geinitz^s  "  Memoir  on  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian  of  Nebraska " 
(Nov.,  Acta,  1867).  Among  several  identical  species  and  closely  allied 
forms  in  that  distant  region,  I  observed  a  shell  referred  to  Area  ttriata, 
Schlot,  which  closely  resembles  the  young  of  my  Macrodon  Hardingij 
though  probably  distinct.  Mr  Meek,  however,  in  a  recent  criticism  of 
Professor  Geinitz^s  paper,  identifies  this  and  others  of  his  species  with  forms 
described  by  American  authors. 

Silurian  Land  Plants, — ^The  oldest  land  plants  as  yet  foimd  in  British 
North  America  are  the  Rhizomes  of  PsilophyUm,  referred  to  in  the  text  as 
occurring  in  the  Upper  Silurian  (Lower  Helderbei^g)  of  Gasp^.  I  observe, 
however,  that  Professor  Geiuitz  announces  the  discovery  in  Germany  of 
a  Lepidodcndron  and  a  Stemhergia^  or  plants  resembling  these,  in  rocks 
believed  to  be  Lower  Silurian;  and  mentions  that  Barrande  has  made  a 
similar  discovery  in  Bohemia.  The  specimens  would  appear  not  to  be  of 
a  very  decided  character ;  but  the  discovery,  if  confirmed,  is  very  impor- 
tant, and  would  modify  the  statements  in  the  text  as  to  tlie  oldest  land 
Flora. 

Fossils  from  Northern  Queen's  County. 

At  page  617,  I  have  mentioned  the  occurrence  of  fossils  in  this  district, 
and  the  probability  that  rocks  newer  than  the  Lower  Silurian  occur  in  it. 
I  have  recently  been  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr  Poole  and  of  Mr  Kelly 
of  the  Department  of  Mines,  Halifax,  to  examine  a  small  collection  of  fossils 
procured  by  the  former  gentleman  in  Brookfidd  from  loose  masses.  Both 
in  mineral  character  and  in  the  contained  fossils,  which  are,  however,  very 
obscure,  these  specimens  resemble  the  Lower  Devonian  rocks  of  Nictaux ; 
and  unless  they  have  been  drifted  from  the  northward,  would  tend  to  confirm 
my  conjecture  of  1855,  that  "  more  modern  rocks  than  those  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  may  be  expected  to  occur"  in  this  district,  and,  consequently,  that 
the  distribution  of  the  formations  in  this  little  known  region  in  the  western 
part  of  Nova  Scotia,  may  be  considerably  difiiBrent  from  that  indicated  on 
the  map. 

(L.)  HuRONiAN  OP  New  Brunswick. 
Mr  G.  F.  Matthew  has  communicated  to  me  some  observations  on  these 
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rocks  near  Quaco,  showing  that  the  lower  part  of  this  series  in  that  region 
consists  of  red  syenite,  felsite,  and  granulite,  not  heretofore  recognised  as 
sedimentary  rocks,  and  that  the  full  series  will  be  as  follows,  in  descending 
order : — 
Red  sediments  of  comparatively  small  thickness  (No.  5  of  Mr  Matthew's 

paper  on  these  rocks). 
Dark-coloured  trap-slate  rocks  of  great  thickness,  parted  about  midway 
by  a  rusty-coloured  calcareo-arenaceous  band  charged  with  iron  and 
manganese  (Nos.  2,  3,  4,  of  paper  cited). 
Red  felspathic  rocks  of  great    thickness   resting  on  the  Laurentian 

series. 
Mr  Matthew  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  red  felspathic  rocks  in  the 
great  Lower  Silurian  band  of  Northern  New  Brunswick,  marked  on  the 
map  as  eruptive  rocks,  may  be  really  representatives  of  these  Huronlan 
beds  rising  from  below  the  Silurian. 

Mr  Matthew  has  also  recognised  in  the  Huronian  of  New  Brunswick 
concretions  similar  to  the  bodies  from  the  "Lower  Taconic"  of  North 
Carolina,  described  by  Emmons  under  the  name  of  Pakeotrochis. 

(M.)  Lower  Carboniferous  of  Southern  New  Brunswick. 

Mr  G.  F.  Matthew  has  communicated  to  me  the  following  sectional  list 
of  the  lower  Carboniferous  beds  in  Eastern  King's  County,  New  Brunswick, 
in  descending  order : — 
8.  Reddish-brown  arenaceous  shales  and  red  sandstone. 
7.  Upper  conglomerate  (Kennebeckasis  conglomerate),  hard  and  massive 

beds. 
6.  Bright  red  sandstone  and  brownish-red  shales  and  sandstones  (brine 

springs  rise  from  these  beds). 
5.  Gray  sandstones,  flags,  and  dark  gray  shales  (bituminous),  Cydopierii 

Acadica  and  Lepidodendron  corrugatum. 
4.  Conglomerate,  limestone,  gypsum,  and  dark  gray  shales  (bituminous), 

Terebratula  suffiata,  etc.,  Cydopteris  AcadicOy  Lqfidodendron  cor- 

rugatum, 
3.  Lower  conglomerate,  hard  and  massive  beds. 
2.  Break  in  section  (probably  shales). 
1.  Basal  conglomerate. 

These  beds  vary  considerably  in  tracing  their  line  of  outcrop.  More 
especially  the  lower  members  thin  out  toward  the  west,  where  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  bay  terminates  between  the  spurs  of  older  rocks,  while  in 
the  same  part  of  the  area  the  upper  members  become  increased  in  thick- 
ness. Toward  the  wider  Carboniferous  area  on  the  east,  some  of  these 
upper  members  are  reduced  or  change  in  character. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  ACADIAN  GEOLOGY. 


1.  INTRODUCTORY. 

When  in  1868  it  became  necessary  to  prepare  a  second  edition  of  my 
Acadian  Geology,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  new  material 
on  the  subject  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  swell  the  work  to 
thrice  its  original  bulk,  in  spite  of  all  my  attempts  at  condensation, 
and  of  the  omission  of  many  details  accumulated  in  ray  notes.  Now, 
after  the  lapse  of  nine  years,  in  writing  a  supplementary  section  to 
bring  the  book  up  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  I  find  myself 
troubled  with  a  similar  superabundance  of  matter. 

It  is  so  far  gratifying  to  me  that  I  have  little  to  retract  in  the 
department  of  theoretical  geology.  That  position  of  moderate  uuifor- 
mitarianism,  with  due  allowance  for  intermittent  actions  which  may 
well  be  termed  cataclysmic,  which  I  have  attempted  to  define 
in  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  my  book,  and  which  pervades 
its  general  tone  and  the  treatment  of  the  varied  subjects  discussed, 
may  now  be  considered  as  the  attitude  of  the  great  majority  of 
geologists.  The  battle  of  the  glacialists  is  perhaps  hardly  as  yet 
decided,  but  victory  evidently  leans  to  the  side  of  that  eclectic  doc- 
trine of  marine  submergence  and  ice-drift  with  local  land  glaciation, 
which  I  maintained  in  1868,  as  I  had  previously  done  in  1855.  The 
questions  relating  to  the  origin  of  coal  and  the  land  conditions  of 
the  Carboniferous  age,  presented  in  1868,  were  answered  by  the 
collection  of  facts  shown  perhaps  more  clearly  in  Nova  Scotia  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  the  force  of  which  is  now  felt 
everywhere,  and  supported  by  evidence  abundantly  obtained  in  other 
countries.  The  reality  and  extent  of  the  Devonian  flora,  though 
belief  in  them  is  still  resisted  with  a  pertinacity  almost  personal  by 
some  European  botanists,  are  now  generally  accepted  by  geologists. 
The  extension  downward  of  the  Palaeozoic  fauna  in  America,  as  far 
as  the  Lower  Cambrian,  and  the  distinctness  of  this  older  fauna  from 
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those  which  are  properly  Silurian,  due  mainly  to  the  labours  of 
Matthew  and  Hartt,  but  first  brought  prominently  forward  in  the 
second  edition  of  this  work,  has  been  greatly  extended  in  its  geo- 
graphical range ;  and  American  text-books  no  longer  terminate  Palsao- 
zoic  life  on  the  horizon  of  the  Potsdam.  The  still  greater  fact  of  the 
extension  of  animal  life  backward  into  the  Eozoic  age,  though  still 
denied  by  some,  is  steadily  advancing  in  acceptance. 

My  own  work  in  the  geology  of  the  Acadian  ProvinceSj  since  1868, 
has  necessarily  been  limited  by  distance  and  by  other  occupations. 
It  includes— (I.)  A   geological  reconnaissance  of  Prince    Edward 
Island,*  in  which  I  was  assisted  by  Dr  B.  J.  Harrington,  and  by 
which  the  subdivisions  of  the  Trias  in  that  island  and  the  existence 
and  distribution  in  it  of  rocks  of  the  Upper  Coal  formation  were 
first  ascertained ;  (2.)  A  detailed  Repoit  on  the  Flora  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  and  Devonian  Rocks,  published  by  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada  in  187 1,  in  which  the  fossil  plants  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Devonian  were   first  adequately  figured   and  described,  and  their 
geological  relations  discussed ;  (3.)  A  similar  Report  on  the  Fossil 
Plants  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  and  Millstone- grit,  in  which  these 
plants  and  the  beds  containing  them  were  correlated  with  those  in 
other  parts  of  America  and  in  Europe  ;  (4.)  A  Revision  of  the  Post- 
pliocene  Geology,  in  my  "Notes  on  the  Post-pliocene  of  Canada ;"•{• 
(5.)  Memoirs  on  the  Relation  of  the  Upper  Coal  Measures  of  Nova 
Scotia  to  the    Permian ;  f   On  the   Impressions  and   Footprints  of 
Animals  in  the  Carboniferous  Rocks  ;  §  On  SigiUariaj  Calamitesj  and 
Lepidodendron  ;  \\  On  New  Carboniferous  Batrachians  ;^  and  on  the 
Geological  Relations  of  the  Iron  Ore  Deposits.**     I  have  besides 
given  assistance  in  the  determination  of  fossils  and  in  other  ways  to 
most  of  the  other  workers  who  have  been  in  the  field,  so  that  my 
connection  with  Acadian  geology  has  been  continuously  maintained. 
I  may  add  that,  in   connection  with  the  preparation  of  this  supple- 
ment, I  have  twice  visited  Nova  Scotia,  and  re-examined  districts  of 
special  interest,  and  that  I  have  in  many  instances  been  delighted  to 
find  how  much,  previously  inaccessible  or  obscure,  had  been  dis- 
closed by  new  lines  of  railway,  mining  operations,  and  other  changes. 

The  extension  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Dominion  to  the 
Acadian  Provinces  has  brought  into  the  field  a  host  of  workers, 
armed  with  those  advantages  of  ample  time  and  public  funds  which 
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are  not  accorded  to  those  who  labour  for  the  mere  love  of  science, 
and  thus  an  immense  amount  of  details  not  previously  accessible  have 
been  accumulated.  In  this  Supplement  I  shall  have  to  summarise 
or  refer  to  Reports  by  Sir  W.  E.  Logan,  Mr  Selwyn,  Dr  Hunt,  Pro- 
fessor Bailey,  Mr  Matthew,  Mr  Robb,  Mr  M*Owat,  Mr  Hartley,  Mr 
Scott  Barlow,  Mr  Fletcher,  and  Mr  Ells,  embracing  in  all  a  volume 
of  matter  much  greater  than  that  of  my  book.  In  addition  to  this, 
local  geologists  and  collectors  have  not  been  idle,  and  more  especially 
a  number  of  important  papers  and  reports  have  been  published  by  Mr 
Poole,  Professor  Hind,  Dr  Honeyman,  Mr  Matthew,  Mr  Gilpin,  Pro- 
fessor How,  Professor  Chapman,  Mr  Paisley,  and  others. 

In  dealing  with  this  great  mass  of  matter,  I  shall  6rst  notice  the 
modifications  required  in  the  Geological  Map,  and  shall  then  refer  to 
the  several  formations  in  succession,  limiting  myself  under  each  to 
those  points  which  seem  most  important  either  in  local  or  general 
geology. 

Finding  by  experience  that  the  general  arrangement  of  my  book, 
whereby  the  notices  of  fossils  and  of  useful  minerals  were  distributed 
under  the  heads  of  the  districts  in  which  they  principally  occur,  has 
caused  some  difficulty  in  reference,  and  has  perhaps  led  to  the  over- 
looking of  important  facts  by  readers,  I  shall  add  a  classified  table  of 
contents  which  may  remove  this  inconvenience. 

2.  THE  GEOLOGICAL  MAP. 

In  the  second  edition  of  this  work  it  was  stated  that  the  map,  though 
greatly  improved,  **  is  to  be  regarded  as  merely  a  rude  approximation 
to  the  truth ; ''  and  though  more  detailed  and  accurate  maps  of  certain 
districts  have  since  been  published,  so  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  so 
much  uncertainty  exists,  that  I  have  thought  it  best  not  to  alter  the 
colouring  in  this  edition,  but  merely  to  note  the  changes  which  up  to 
the  present  time  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  new  facts. 

In  the  map,  the  limits  of  the  Triassic  and  Carboniferous  forma- 
tions, as  they  could  be  broadly  indicated  by  tracing  these  formations 
on  a  number  of  lines  of  section  up  to  their  borders,  were  taken  as 
the  dominant  boundaries,  and  little  attempt  was  made  to  indicate  the 
subdivisions  of  the  older  Metamorphic  series.  Even  this  much  in- 
volved a  large  amount  of  labour,  in  time  snatched  from  the  intervals 
of  other  employments,  and  was  necessarily  very  imperfectly  done,  yet 
these  general  limits,  as  fixed  by  me  in  1868,  may  be  said  still  to 
remain,  the  principal  exceptions  being  the  extension  of  the  Upper 
Coal  formation  along  the  N.-W.  coast  of  Prince  Edward  Islimd, 
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and  to  Governor's  Island  and  Gallas  Point  in  Hillsborough  Bay ;  an 
error  of  the  colourist,  whereby  the  tint  of  the  Lower  Silurian  was 
extended  over  a  part  of  the  Carboniferous  near  Bathurst,  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  some  local  corrections  in  Antigonish  County  and  Cape 
Breton. 

The  older  formations  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  have  all 
along  been  liable  to  the  same  difficulties  which  have  made  the 
similar  rocks  of  New  England  the  stumbling-block  of  geologists. 
Originally  very  different  from  the  sediments  of  equivalent  age  in 
that  "  New  York  Series  "  which  has  been  usually  regarded  as  typical, 
intermixed  with  anomalous  and  irregular  volcanic  beds,  much  dis- 
turbed and  profoundly  changed  by  metamorphic  action,  and  for  the 
most  part  covered  with  soil  or  buried  in  forests,  they  presented  diffi- 
culties altogether  insuperable  in  1868,  and  which  even  yet  have  been 
very  partially  removed.  I  was,  however,  able,  with  the  aid  of  the 
New  Brunswick  geologists,  roughly  to  arrange  them  under  six  dis- 
tinct colours.  These  were,  with  their  respective  numbers,  (4.) 
Devonian;  (5.)  Upper  Silurian;  (6.)  Lower  Silurian,  including 
Cambrian;  (7.)  Huronian;  (8.)  Laurentian;  (10.) Granite,  Syenite,  etc. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  the  only  district  coloured  as  Devonian  is  that  on 
the  south  side  of  tlie  Annapolis  Valley,  or  the  Nictaux  and  Bear  River 
formation.  The  fossils  of  this  are  of  Oriskany  age,  and  would  now, 
by  some  geologists,  be  regarded  as  Upper  Silurian  rather  than  as 
Lower  Devonian.  The  only  other  area  which  I  could  indicate  in  that 
province  is  a  small  patch  of  quartzose  rock,  holding  obscure  fossil 
plants,  which  projects  through  the  Carboniferous  between  the  East 
and  Middle  Rivers  of  Pictou,  and  which  is  delineated  on  Sir  William 
Logan's  detailed  map  of  that  district,  but  is  too  small  to  appear  in 
my  map.  In  New  Brunswick  the  Devonian  area  requires  to  be 
diminished  by  the  removal  of  the  large  patch  between  Quaco  and 
Shepody  Bay,  which  consists  of  altered  rocks  of  much  older  date ; 
a  remark  which  also  applies  to  the  smaller  areas  indicated  on  the 
map  immediately  west  of  St  John.  On  the  other  hand,  considerable 
portions  of  the  hard,  slaty,  and  arenaceous  rocks  rising  from  beneath 
the  Carboniferous  on  its  south-western  border,  and  mapped  as  Lower 
Silurian,  have  been  ascertained  by  Messrs  Bailey  and  Matthew  to  be 
Devonian. 

Mr  R.  Chalmers,  who  is  engaged  in  preparing  a  geological  map  of 
Restigouchc  County,  reminds  me  that  a  limited  exposure  of  sandstone 
and  conglomerate  near  Dalhousie,  holding  obscure  fossil  plants, 
and  referred  by  the  Geological  Survey  to  the  Gaspe  sandstones,*  has 

*  Report  of  Progress,  1863. 
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been  omitted  on  my  map.  I  have  also  found  that  these  Devonian 
rocks,  represented  by  red  and  gray  sandstones  with  characteristic 
fossils,  come  in,  in  great  force,  near  Casaupscal,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Metapedia,  and  just  on  the  northern  limit  of  the  map. 

Kocks  characterized  by  fossils  of  Upper  Silurian  age  skirt  the 
southern  side  of  the  great  crystalline  belt  extending  south-westward 
from  Bathnrst  in  New  Brunswick,  and  doubling  round  the  south- 
west end  of  tlie  Carboniferous  area  of  that  province.  They  are 
coloured  in  the  map  as  Lower  Silurian,  and  by  an  error  of  the 
colourist  are  extended  over  a  part  of  the  Carboniferous  area  near 
Bathurst.  On  the  other  hand,  a  portion  of  the  Upper  Silurian  area 
near  the  lower  part  of  the  St  John  River,  and  constituting  the 
Kingston  group,  is  regarded  as  in  part  at  least  occupied  with  older 
rocks.  In  Nova  Scotia,  rocks  of  Upper  Silurian  age  skirt  the  Cobe- 
quid  Hills  from  Wentworth  to  New  Annan  and  Earlton,  and  reappear 
on  the  East  River  of  Pictou,  extending  thence  to  Arisaig  and  Loch- 
aber  Lake.  To  the  westward  they  reappear  and  cover  considerable 
areas  at  New  Canaan  and  elsewhere  in  King's  County,  and  also  in 
Northern  Queen's  County.  All  these  districts  are  indicated  in  my 
map  by  the  proper  colour,  but  I  have  included  with  them  large  areas' 
occupied  by  non-fossiliferous  rocks  of  various  mineral  characters, 
and  which  subsequent  observers  have  been  disposed  to  assign  to  a 
much  older  date.  The  reasons  of  this  will  be  discussed  farther  on.* 
In  the  meantime,  I  may  state  that  there  are  some  grounds  for  the 
belief  that  considerable  areas  marked  as  Upper  Silurian  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  may  prove  to  be  Lower  Silurian,  or  even 
older,  and  that  if  we  confine  the  colour  to  those  areas  in  which  fossils 
of  Upper  Silurian  age  have  been  actually  recognised,  its  breadth  will 
be  restricted,  both  in  the  east  and  west,  to  certain  narrow  bands  in 
the  districts  so  coloured  on  the  present  maps. 

Unfortunately,  with  one  possible  exception  in  Cape  Breton,  no  dis- 
tinct fauna  of  the  typical  Lower  Silurian  age  has  yet  been  recognised 
in  the  Acadian  Provinces.  A  few  Graptolites  found  by  Mr.  Robb  in 
the  great  belt  north  of  the  crystalline  area  already  referred  to  in 
New  Brunswick,  would  seem  to  indicate  equivalents  of  the  Quebec 
group.  In  Nova  Scotia  there  are  stratigraphical  reasons  to  suppose 
that  portions,  at  least,  of  the  remarkable  semi- volcanic  or  ash 
rocks,  which  underlie  the  beds  with  Upper  Silurian  fossils,  may  be 
of  this  age. 

With  reference  to  the  great  belt  of  Lower  Silurian  constituting  the 
Gold  series  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  its  age  was  held  by  me  in 
*  Under  headings  **  Lower  Silurian  "  and  "  Cambrian." 
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1868  to  be  properly  Cambrian,  though  in  deference  to  the  dassifica- 
tion  of  Murchison — then  almost  universally  adopted — it  was  mapped 
as  Silurian.  Such  fossils  as  have  since  been  found  in  it  by  Selwyn, 
Hind,  and  myself  and  those  of  its  extensions  in  Newfoundland  and 
New  England,  would  seem  to  confirm  this  conclusion.  Mr  Selwyn 
has,  however,  found  that  in  the  west  the  granite  and  gneissose.  areas 
should  be  much  extended,  and  Prof.  Hind  proposes  to  separate  por- 
tions of  the  gneissose  rocks  as  Laurentian  and  Huronian.  These 
points  also  will  be  discussed  in  the  sequel 

The  above  corrections  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  districts  of 
the  map  may  be  summarised  as  follows : — If  the  reader  will  consider 
the  blue  tint  indicating  Upper  Silurian  to  cover  Lower  Silurian  as 
well,  and  the  purple  tint  representing  Lower  Silurian  to  indicate  Cam- 
brian, the  map  will  be  approximately  correct,  with  the  exceptions 
already  referred  to  in  New  Brunswick,  and  some  areas  in  Northern 
Cape  Breton  and  the  western  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  be  subsequently 
referred  to. 

The  Huronian  rocks  of  New  Brunswick,  as  marked  on  the  map, 
are  still  recognised  as  such ;  but  it  has  been  proposed  to  join  to  them 
several  other  groups,  on  the  ground  of  mineral  character  principally. 
As  this  conclusion  is  still  under  discussion,  I  defer  its  consideration 
till  farther  on. 

Messrs  Bailey  and  Matthew  have  introduced  several  new  areas  of 
Laurentian  rocks  in  their  recent  maps  of  Southern  New  Brunswick ; 
and  large  areas  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape 
Breton  have  been  referred  to  this  age  by  local  geologists  and  officers 
of  the  Survey,  whose  views  on  this  subject,  however,  I  do  not  regard 
as  established  by  my  own  observations.  They  will  be  referred  to 
on  subsequent  pages. 

The  little  island  of  Grand  Manan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  has  fared  very  badly  in  my  map.  I  have  not  myself  visited  it, 
and  it  seems  that  the  information  accessible  to  me  in  1868,  and  given 
in  the  appendix  to  my  book,  had  led  to  very  incorrect  inferences  on 
my  part.  From  recent  reports  by  Prof.  Bailey  and  Mr  Matthew,  and 
by  Prof.  Chapman,  it  seems  that  the  western  half  of  the  island  con- 
sists of  Triassic  trap  resting  on  tufa  and  red  sandstone,  the  eastern 
half  of  old  crystalline  rocks,  possibly  Laurentian. 

The  Magdalen  Islands,  though  politically  connected  with  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  fall  within  the  map  of  Acadia.  They  are 
represented  as  Carboniferous ;  and  I  can  now  confirm  this  from  the 
inspection  of  an  interesting  series  of  specimens  collected  by  the  Hon. 
Judge  M'Cord.    These  show  that  the  rocks  of  these  islands  belong 
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to  the  Lower  Carboniferous  or  Gypsiferous  series,  and  they  no  doubt 
form  a  portion  of  a  rim  of  these  rocks,  limiting  the  Carboniferous 
area  of  the  Acadian  Bay,  and  extending  from  Northern  Cape  Breton 
toward  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs. 

The  south-western  comer  of  Newfoundland,  extending  into  the 
map,  includes  part  of  the  Coal-field  of  St  George's  Bay,  and  of  a 
Laurentian  area  which  bounds  it  on  the  east.  These  formations  have 
recently  been  described  by  Murray  in  his  Reports  on  the  Geology  of 
Newfoundland,  and  have  been  represented  on  his  beautiful  map  of 
the  island.  Specimens  in  my  possession  show  that  the  Carboniferous 
limestone  of  Newfoundland  includes  abundance  of  the  characteristic 
fossils  of  that  formation,  and  that  its  fossil  plants  are  principally  such 
as  in  Nova  Scotia  occur  in  the  Millstone-gi*it.* 

3.  THE  MODERN  PERIOD. 

Changes  of  Level, — In  the  surveys  for  the  Baie  Verte  Canal,  made 
by  Mr  Page  under  authority  of  the  Dominion  Government,  I  find  it 
stated  in  the  Report  of  Mr  Baillarg6,  that  between  the  Missaquash 
River  and  Cumberland  Creek,  to  the  north  of  the  point  where  I 
observed  the  submarine  forest  of  Fort  Lawrence,-}-  stumps  of  trees 
were  seen  rooted  in  earth  for  more  than  half  a  mile  along  the 
shore,  and  extending  from  low- water  mark  to  the  bank.  They  are 
stated  to  be  from  32*8  feet  to  22*3  feet  below  the  level  of  the  highest 
tides.  The  surveyors  recognised  spruce,  beech,  pine,  and  tamarac, 
all  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  and  rooted  in  a  vegetable  mould 
underlaid  by  a  sandy  subsoil.  In  my  Report  on  Prince  Edward 
Island  I  have  noticed  evidence  of  similar  modem  subsidence,  though 
to  a  less  amount.  These  facts  place  themselves  in  connection  with 
the  probability  that  in  America,  as  in  Europe,  a  period  of  continental 
elevation  succeeded  the  great  Post-pliocene  subsidence,  and  has  been 
followed  by  a  depression  in  more  modem  times.  This  consideration 
seems  to  account  for  some  otherwise  anomalous  facts  in  connexion 
with  the  distribution  of  modern  marine  animals.  I  referred  to  these 
points  in  my  annual  address  to  the  Natural  History  Society  of 
Montreal  in  1874,  and  may  here  repeat  the  substance  of  what  was 
then  said. 

The  Acadian  Bay  in  relation  to  Modem  Subsidence. — If  we  draw 
a  straight  line  from  l||^BBftMM||d  of  Cape  Breton  through  the 
Magdalen  IdandsJl^^^^^^^^KBay  des  Chaleurs,  we  have 

*  lE^cniiillJ^^V  ^^BllPd  HUUtone-grit,  1873. 
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to    the    southward   an   extensive   semicircular    bay,    200    miles    in 
diameter,  which  we  may  call  the  great  Acadian  Bay^  and  on  the 
^  north  the  larger  and  deeper  triangular  area  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Law- 

rence. This  Acadian  Bay  is  a  sort  of  gigantic  warm- water  aquarium, 
sheltered,  except  in  a  few  isolated  banks  which  have  been  pointed 
out  by  Mr  Whiteaves,  from  the  cold  waters  of  the  gulf,  and  which 
the  bather  feels  quite  warm  in  comparison  with  the  frigid  and  often 
not  very  limpid  liquid  with  which  we  are  fain  to  be  content  in  the 
Lower  St  Lawrence.  It  also  affords  to  the  more  delicate  marine 
animals  a  more  congenial  habitat  than  they  can  find  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  or  even  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  unless  in  a  few  sheltered 
spots,  some  of  which  have  been  explored  by  Professor  Verrill.  It 
is  true  that  in  winter  the  whole  Acadian  Bay  is  encumbered  with 
floating  ice,  partly  produced  on  its  own  shores  and  partly  drifted  from 
the  north ;  but  in  summer  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  its  surface,  the 
warm  air  flowing  over  it  from  the  neighbouring  land,  and  the  ocean 
water  brought  in  by  the  Strait  of  Canscau,  rapidly  raise  its  tem- 
perature, and  it  retains  this  elevated  temperature  till  late  in  autumn. 
Hence  the  character  of  its  fauna,  which  is  indicated  by  the  fact,  that 
many  species  of  molluscs  whose  headquarters  are  south  of  Cape  Cod 
flourish  and  abound  in  its  waters.  Among  those  are  the  common 
oyster,  wliich  is  especially  abundant  on  the  coasts  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  Northern  New  Brunswiek,  the  Quahog  or  Wampum  shell, 
the  Pi'iricola  pholadiformts,  which,  along  with  Zirfea  crispata, 
burrows  everywhere  in  the  soft  sandstones  and  shales ;  the  beautiful 
Modiola  pUcatula  forming  dense  mussel-banks  in  the  sheltered  coves 
and  estuaries ;  Cytherea  [Callista]  convexa ;  Cochlodesma  leana  and 
Cummingia  tellinoides ;  Crepidula  furnicata,  the  slipper-limpet,  and 
its  variety  ungiiiformis,  swarming  especially  in  the  oyster-beds ; 
Nassa  ohsoleta  and  Bucclnum  cijierewn,  with  many  others  of  similar 
southern  distribution.  Nor  is  the  fauna  so  very  meagre  as  might 
be  supposed.  My  own  collections  from  Northumberland  Strait  in- 
clude about  fifty  species  of  molluscs,  and  some  not  possessed  by  me 
have  been  found  by  Mr  Whiteaves.  Some  of  these,  it  is  true,  are 
northern  forms,  but  the  majority  are  of  New  England  species. 

The  causes  of  this  exceptional  condition  of  things  in  the  Acadian 
Bay  carry  us  far  back  in  geological  time.  The  area  now  consti- 
tuting the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  seems  to  have  been  exempt  from  the 
great  movements  of  plication  and  elevation  which  produced  the  hilly 
and  metamorphic  ridges  of  the  cast  coast  of  America.  These  all  die 
out  and  disappear  as  they  approach  its  southern  shore.  The  tran- 
quil and  gradual  passage  from   the   Lower  to  the   Upper  Silurian 
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ascertained  by  Billings  in  the  rocks  of  Anticosti,  and  unique  in 
North  America,  furnishes  an  excellent  illustration  of  this.  In 
the  Carboniferous  period  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  was  a  sea 
area  as  now,  but  with  wider  limits,  and  at  that  time  its  southern 
part  was  much  filled  up  with  sandy  and  muddy  detritus,  and  its  margins 
were  invaded  by  beds  and  dykes  of  trappean  rocks.  In  the  Triassic 
age  the  red  sandstones  of  that  period  were  extensively  deposited  in 
the  Acadian  Bay,  and  in  part  have  been  raised  out  of  the  water  in 
Prince  Edward  Island,  while  the  whole  bay  was  shallowed  and 
partially  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  gulf  by  the  elevation 
of  ridges  of  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  across  its  mouth.  In  the  Post- 
pliocene  period,  that  which  immediately  precedes  our  own  modern 
age,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,*  there  was  great  subsidence  of  this 
region,  accompanied  by  a  cold  climate,  and  boulders  of  Laurentian 
rocks  were  drifted  from  Labrador  and  deposited  on  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  Nova  Scotia,  while  the  southern  currents  flowing  up  what 
is  now  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  drifted  stones  from  the  hills  of  New 
Brunswick  to  Prince  Edward  Island.  At  this  time  the  Acadian 
Bay  enjoyed  no  exemption  from  the  general  cold,  for  at  Campbell- 
ton,  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  near  Bathurst,  in  New  Brunswick, 
we  find  in  the  clays  and  gravels  the  northern  shells  generally  charac- 
teristic of  the  Post-pliocene, — though  perhaps  the  lists  given  by  Mr 
Matthew  for  St  John,  and  by  Mr  Paisley  for  the  vicinity  of  Bathurst, 
may  be  held  to  show  some  slight  mitigation  of  the  Arctic  conditions  as 
compared  with  the  typical  deposits  in  the  St  Lawrence  valley.  Since 
that  time  the  land  has  gradually  been  raised  out  of  the  waters,  and 
with  this  elevation  the  southern  or  Acadian  fauna  has  crept  north- 
ward and  established  itself  around  Prince  Edward  Island,  as  the 
Acadian  Bay  attained  its  present  form  and  conditions.  But  how 
is  it  that  this  fauna  is  now  isolated,  and  that  intervening  colder  waters 
separate  it  from  that  of  Southern  New  England?  Verrill  regards  this 
colony  of  the  Acadian  Bay  as  indicating  a  warmer  climate  intervening 
between  the  cold  Post-pliocene  period  and  the  present,  and  he  seems 
to  think  that  this  may  either  have  been  coincident  with  a  lower 
level  of  the  land  sufficient  to  establish  a  shallow-water  channel  con- 
necting the  Bay  of  Fundy  with  the  Gulf,  or  with  a  higher  level  raising 
many  of  the  banks  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  out  of  water.  Geo- 
logical facts,  which  I  have  illustrated  in  Acadian  Geology,  indicate 
the  latter  as  the  probable  cause.  We  know  that  the  eastern  coast 
of  America  has  in  modern  times  been  gradually  subsiding.  Further, 
the  remarkable  submarine  forests  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  show  that 

*  Notes  on  Post-pliocene  of  Canada,  Canadian  Naturalist,  1872. 
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within  a  time  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  decay  of  pine  wood,  this 
depression  has  taken  place  to  the  extent  of  at  least  40  feet,  and 
probably  to  60  feet  or  more.  We  have  thus  direct  geological 
evidence  of  a  former  higher  condition  of  the  land,  which  may,  when 
at  its  maximum,  have  greatly  exceeded  that  above  indicated,  since 
we  cannot  trace  the  submarine  forests  as  far  below  the  sea-level  as 
they  actually  extend.  The  effect  of  such  an  elevation  of  the  land 
would  be  not  only  a  general  shallowing  of  the  water  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  and  the  Acadian  Bay,  and  an  elevation  of  its  temperature 
both  by  this  and  by  the  greater  amount  of  neighbouring  land,  but,  as 
Professor  Verrill  well  states,  it  would  also  raise  the  banks  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  coast,  and  extending  south  from  Newfoundland,  so  as  to 
throw  the  Arctic  cuiTcnt  further  from  the  shore  and  warm  the  water 
along  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Northern  New  England.  In 
these  circumstances  the  marine  animals  of  Southern  New  England 
might  readily  extend  themselves  all  around  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  Cape  Breton,  and  occupy  the  Acadian  Bay.  The  modem  sub- 
sidence of  the  land  would  produce  a  relapse  towards  the  Glacial  age, 
the  Arctic  currents  would  be  allowed  to  cleave  more  closely  to  the 
coast,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Acadian  Bay  would  gradually 
become  isolated,  while  the  northern  animals  of  Labrador  would  work 
their  way  southward. 

Various  modern  indications  point  to  the  same  conclusions.  Verrill 
has  described  little  colonies  of  southern  species  still  surviving  on  the 
coast  of  Maine.  There  are  also  dead  shells  of  these  species  in  mud- 
banks,  in  places  where  they  are  now  extinct.  lie  also  states  that  the 
remains  in  shell-heaps  left  by  the  Indians  indicate  that  even  within 
the  period  of  their  occupancy  some  of  these  species  existed  in  places 
where  they  are  not  now  found.  Willis  has  catalogued  some  of  these 
species  from  the  deep  bays  and  inlets  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  has  shown  that  some  of  them  still  exist  on  the  Sable 
Island  banks.* 

Whiteaves  finds  in  the  Bradelle  and  Orphan  bank  littoral  species 
remote  from  the  present  shores,  and  indicating  a  time  when  these 
banks  were  islands,  which  have  been  submerged  by  subsidence, 
aided  no  doubt  by  the  action  of  the  waves. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  colonization  of  the  Acadian  Bay 
with  southern  forms  belongs  to  the  modem  period,  but  that  it  has 
already  passed  its  culmination ;  and  the  recent  subsidence  of  the  coast 
has  no  doubt  limited  the  range  of  these  animals,  and  is  probably  still 
favouring  the  gradual  inroads  of  the  Arctic  fauna  from   the  north, 

*  Ac.  Qeol.,  chap.  iii.  p.  37. 
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which,   should  this  subsidence  go    on,  will  creep  slowly   back   to 
reoccupy  the  ground  which  it  once  held  in  the  Post-pliocene  time. 

Such  peculiarities  of  distribution  serve  to  show  the  effects  of  even 
comparatively  small  changes  of  level  upon  climate,  and  upon  the 
distribution  of  life,  and  to  confirm  the  same  lesson  of  caution  in  our 
interpretation  of  local  diversities  of  fossils,  which  geologists  have 
been  lately  learning  from  the  distribution  of  cold  and  warm  currents 
in  the  Atlantic.  Another  lesson  which  they  teach  is  the  wonderful 
fixity  of  species.  Continents  rise  and  sink,  climates  change,  islands 
are  devoured  by  the  sea  or  restored  again  from  its  depths,  marine 
animals  are  locally  exterminated,  and  are  enabled  in  the  course  of 
long  ages  to  regain  their  lost  abodes,  yet  they  remain  ever  the  same, 
and  even  in  their  varietal  forms  perfectly  resemble  those  remote 
ancestors  which  are  separated  from  them  by  a  vast  lapse  of  ages  and 
by  many  physical  revolutions.  This  truth,  which  I  have  already 
deduced  from  the  Post-pliocene  fauna  of  the  St  Lawrence  Valley,  is 
equally  taught  by  the  molluscs  of  the  Acadian  Bay,  and  by  their 
Arctic  relatives  returning  after  long  absence  to  claim  their  old 
homes. 

Oyster-beds  or  Mussel-beds. — In  the  bays  and  estuaries  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  of  the  northern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  vast  ac- 
cumulations of  the  shells  of  the  American  oyster,  Ostrea  Virginiana, 
and  those  of  the  mussel,  Mytilus  tdulisy  have  taken  place,  and  must  be 
deposits  of  the  modern  period  succeeding  the  Post-pliocene.  I  have 
been  informed  by  Mr  W.  H.  Pope,  who  has  given  much  attention  to 
this  subject,  that  some  of  these  beds  are  fifteen  feet  or  more  in  thick- 
ness. They  consist  of  dead  shells,  and  in  many  places  no  living 
shells  occur  even  at  the  surface,  the  animals  having  been  killed  by 
the  gradual  approach  of  the  beds  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  exposing 
them  to  the  action  of  the  frost  and  ice  and  to  invasion  of  sandy  sedi- 
ment. These  beds  of  dead  oyster  and  mussel  shells,  with  the  mud 
filling  the  interstices,  constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable  deposits  on 
the  island.  Under  the  name  of  **  Mussel  Mud  "  this  material  is  taken 
up  in  great  quantity  by  ingenious  dredging  machines,  worked  from 
rafts  in  summer  or  from  the  ice  in  winter,  and  is  applied  as  a  manure 
to  the  soil  with  the  most  excellent  effects.  It  supplies  lime  and 
organic  matter,  besides  small  quantities  of  phosphates  and  alkalies. 

The  shells  in  these  old  beds  are  all  of  the  long  narrow  form  (0. 
Virginiana) J  and  Mr  Pope  informs  me  that  the  round  form  (0.  bore- 
alts)  occurs  at  the  surface  in  many  places  where  the  long  narrow 
form  is  found  only  a  few  inches  below.  It  also  appears  that  the 
modern  oysters  procured  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  rivers  and  on 
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inuddy  bottom  tend  to  the  loDg  form,  while  those  in  more  salt  wal 
and  on  liard  bottom  are  round. 

Saiid-Hills  or  Dunes  of  Prince  Edward  Island. — Theae  mounds 
drifted  sand  arn  extensively  developed  along  the  outer  or  north-we 
Khore,  where  they  stretch  in  long  linos  across  tlie  bays  and  parallel 
the  coast.  In  all  they  extend  in  length  about  45  miles,  and  are  som 
times  more  than  40  feet  high.  Though  usually  held  together  by  tl 
i-oota  of  coarse  grasses,  they  are  liable  to  frequent  changes,  which  a 
much  promoted  by  the  cropping  of  the  grass  by  the  cattle,  or  by  ar 
artificial  or  accidental  breaking  of  the  surface.  At  St  Peter's  I  saw  i 
old  entrance,  used  in  the  early  French  times,  quite  filled  up  with  tl 
blown  sand ;  and  1  was  told  that  a  hill,  40  feet  high,  had  been  remove 
within  a  few  years,  and  had  disclosed  the  remains  of  an  old  blacl 
smith's  forge  under  its  base.  The  sand  In  these  hills  is  derived  fro 
the  waste  of  the  red  sandstones ;  and,  when  left  dry  by  the  tide, 
blown  up  hy  the  wind.  The  attrition  to  which  it  has  been  subjects 
has  removed  the  coating  of  red  oxide  of  iron  from  the  siliceous  graii 
of  sand,  so  that,  though  derived  from  red  rocks,  these  sands  are  near) 
white.  Whore  the  sand-hills  run  along  the  coast,  a  long  narro 
channel  often  occurs  between  them  and  the  shore,  and  they  oftc 
block  up  streams,  forming  lagoons,  in  which  deposits  very  diSerei 
from  those  of  the  open  gulf  are  produced. 

Shore  Ridges  in  Prince  Edward  Island. — Mr  Pope  kindly  pointe 
out  to  me,  on  a  creek  near  Grand  liiver  and  on  Ives  Creek,  tl 
mounds  known  locally  as  "  shooting  dykes,"  in  allusion  to  their  ui 
by  sportsmen  as  a  shelter  in  duck-shooting.  These  are  aomcwhi 
regular  banks  or  dykes  of  soil  fringing  the  creeks,  and  having  almo; 
the  appearance  of  artiUcial  earthworks,  which  they  have  indeed  bee 
supposed  to  be.  Some  of  them  are  6  feet  iu  height  and  10  feet  wide  i 
base,  I  believe  them  to  be  of  the  same  nature  with  the  Lake  Ridgt 
of  Nova  Scotia  described  in  Chapter  III.,  p.  35,  and  that  they  bav 
been  produced  by  the  expansion  or  driftage  of  the  ice  which  forms  i 
the  creeks  in  winter.  They  constitute  a  sort  of  "  moraine  "  deposi 
which,  on  a  larger  scale  and  in  a  more  hilly  country,  might  readil 
be  mistaken  for  the  work  of  glaciers.  Those  that  we  saw  were  en 
tirely  composed  of  soil  intermixed  with  vegetable  matter.  Some  < 
them  showed  evidence  of  formation  by  successive  increments  < 
material.  Their  steepest  sides  were  next  the  land,  and  they  wei 
highest  opposite  the  most  exposed  and  widest  portions  of  the  creeks. 

Micmae  Remains. — Since  the  publication  of  Acadian  Geolog] 
some  attention  has  been  given  by  Dr  Gilpin,  Mr  Gossip,  Dr  Pattei 
son,  and  others  to  the  prehistoric  antiquities  of  Nova  Scotia,  an 
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several  interesting  papers  Lave  appeared  in  the  Transactions  c 
Nova  Scotia  Institute.  The  numerous  "  Kjfikkoiimiidding  "  or 
of  culinary  debris  occurring  on  the  coast  have  been  in  pig. 
part  explored,  and  have  been  found  to  contain  shells  of 
most  of  the  edible  molluscs  of  the  coast  and  bones  of  the 
ordinary  modem  mammals,  birds,  and  fishes,  with  stone 
implements  and  fragments  of  rude  pottery.  All  these  re- 
mains arc  probably  referable  to  the  Miemacs  ;  and  nothing 
definite  seems  to  have  been  discovered  as  to  any  previous 
race,  though  Micmac  tradition, according  toMrliand,  points 
to  a  previous  people,  probably  of  the  Tinne  or  Chippcwyan 
stock,  and  allied  to  the  Red  Indians  of  Newfoundland. 

Chips  of  stone  found  at  old  arrow-mnking  places  in 
Lunenbiiig,   I'ictou,   and  Prince   Edward  Island,  show 
that  the  Miemacs  had  ransacked  all  sorts  of  repositories 
of  useful  stones,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  availing  them- 
selves of  a  great  variety  of  agates,  jaspers,  qnartzites,    . 
and  hard  slates  in  the  manufacture  of  chipped  weapons,    ; 
while  diorite  and  hard  quartzose  slate  were  favourite 
materials  for  polished  tools.      A  bone  fish-spear  or  har- 
poon, found  by  Dr  Patterson  at  Merigomisb,  is  the  only 
implement  of  this  kind  I  have   seen  (Fig.  1).      It   i 
ingeniously  barbed,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  modem 
Esquimaux  harpoons,    or  some   of  those  belonging   to 
prehistoric  Europe.      All  the  earthenware  that  I  have 
seen  is  of  rude  manufacture,  and  the  patterns  less  tasteful    ' 
than  in  those  of  the  inland  agricultural  nations.    The  few    , 
tobacco-pipes   found    are    similar  to  those  of  the  othe 
Algonquin  tribes.     Tobacco,  according  to  l.cacarbot,  was  ^ 
used  by  the  Miemacs,    but  they  did   not  cultivate   it, 
obtaining    their    supplies    from    tribes   further   to    the 
south,  and  in  default  of  such  supplies,  using,  like  other 
northern  tribes,   native    narcotic   herbs.      The   modem 
Mii^nacs  sometimes  extemporise  a  tobacco-pipe    in  the 
form  of  an  ingeniously  twisted  cone  of  birch  bark.      If 
this   habit    existed    among    their  ancestors,    it   would 
account  for  the  comparative  paucity  of  stone  pipes. 


4.  THE  POST-PLIOCENE. 

Climate. — At  p.  78,  Cliap,  V.,  I  have  remarked  on  the  fact  that 
while  the  climate  of  Western  Europe  in  the  Pleistocene  period,  as 
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indicated  by  fossil  shells,  was  much  more  severe  than  at  present,  com- 
paratively little  change  has  occurred  in  our  American  seas.  I  have 
more  fully  illustrated  this  difference  in  my  Notes  on  the  Post-plio- 
cene Geology  of  Canada,  and  have  shown  that  it  is  to  be  explained 
principally  by  the  distribution  of  the  marine  currents.  Crosskey  and 
others  have  recently  directed  attention  to  it  in  England,  but  it  receives 
less  attention  than  it  deserves,  in  consequence  of  the  tendency  to  seek 
for  causes  of  an  extreme  and  general  glaciation  of  the  northein  hemi- 
sphere. It  should,  however,  be  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance 
as  indicating  the  value  of  that  different  distribution  of  land  and  water 
so  much  insisted  on  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  as  a  cause  of  change  of  climate, 
and  to  which  I  still  think,  as  in  1868,  that  the  cold  of  the  glacial 
period  is  mainly  referable. 

In  any  case,  I  still  fail  to  find,  either  in  the  Acadian  Provinces  or 
in  Canada  proper,  any  indication  of  a  great  continental  glacier.  What 
I  do  find  is  the  evidence  of  great  depression  of  the  land,  accompanied 
with  a  reduction  of  the  mean  temperature  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
hills  remaining  above  water  were  occupied  with  local  glaciers,  and 
formed  areas  of  denudation,  while  the  lower  lands,  traversed  by 
northern  currents  of  ice-cold  water,  bore  floating  ice  throughout  the 
year,  and  this  was  steadily  pushed  by  the  lower  currents  from  the 
north-east ;  while  in  periods  of  extreme  submergence  there  was  a  drift, 
perhaps  caused  by  prevailing  winds,  from  the  north-west.  In  these 
circumstances  the  boulder  clay  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Lieda  clay 
were  formed,  and  are  consequently  non-fossiliferous,  or  hold  only  a 
few  Arctic  shells.  Re-elevation  brought  shallowness,  and  consequently 
warmer  water,  and  eventually  land  surfaces,  and  introduced  the 
modern  climate. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  this  submergence,  the  fact  of  its  occurrence 
is  proved  by  the  marine  clays  and  the  high-level  sea-beaches.  Mr 
Richardson  of  the  Geological  Survey  has  found  these  terraces  1225 
feet  above  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  evidence  of 
travelled  stones  would  take  the  sea  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills  in 
Eastern  America,  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  drift  phenomena  of 
the  western  plains  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  imply  subsidence  there  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  4400  ft.*  Now,  the  existing  climates  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  Post-pliocene,  point  precisely 
to  the  natural  effects  of  such  a  submergence,  while  the  action  of  local 
glaciers,  of  pack  and  pan  ice,  and  of  drifting  bergs,  as  now  actually 
observed,  would,  if  intensified,  as  they  must  have  been  by  the  causes 
supposed,  give  all  the  observed  effects  of  glaciation.     There  is  there- 

*  G.  M.  Dawson,  Report  on  i9th  Parallel. 
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fore  no  geological  necessity  to  appeal  to  the  varying  eccentricity  of 
the  earth's  orbit  and  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  or  to  an  imagined 
change  of  the  earth's  axis  of  rotation,  or  of  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  or  of  the  energy  of  the  sun's  radiation.  If  these,  or  any  of 
them,  can  be  proved  on  other  grounds,  geologists  may  fairly  be  called 
on  to  allow  for  their  influence ;  but  there  is  no  geological  necessity  for 
them,  other  than  the  exigencies  of  an  imaginary  period  or  succession 
of  periods  of  continental  glaciation,  of  which  unquestionably  there  is 
no  geological  evidence  in  Eastern  America.  For  facts  in  support  of 
this  view,  I  may  refer  not  only  to  the  chapter  on  Acadian  Geology  on 
this  subject,  but  to  my  subsequently  published  Notes  on  the  l*ost- 
I)lioccne  of  Canada.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  repeat 
them  here,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  come  up  under  subsequent 
heads. 

Boulder  Clay  and  Olacial  Erosion, — From  the  views  as  to  these 
subjects,  given  fully  in  Chapter  V.,  I  have  seen  as  yet  no  cause  to 
recede.  Since  they  were  published,  the  doctrine  of  continental 
glaciers  has  waxed  and  waned,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  ablest 
workers  in  this  field  are  now  not  very  remote  from  the  position 
which  I  occupied  in  1868.  Quite  recently,  the  discovery  by  the 
^'  Cliallenger"  soundings  that  a  deposit  of  stones  and  mud  is  now  rapidly 
forming  in  the  South  Pacific  by  the  melting  of  ice,  the  observations 
on  the  action  of  pack  ice  by  the  recent  Arctic  Expedition,  and  the  ex- 
position of  the  action  of  pack  ice  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  given 
by  l^rofessor  Milne  in  the  Geological  Magazine  for  1876,  have 
strengthened  very  much  the  position  of  those  who  hold  that  the  glacial 
drift  and  striation  have  been  mainly  due  to  floating  sheets  and  bergs, 
at  a  time  when  the  northern  seas  were  much  more  extensively  occu- 
pied with  them  than  at  present.*  I  have  very  fully  discussed  this 
subject  in  my  Notes  on  the  Post-pliocene  Geology  of  Canada, 
already  referred  to,  and  shall  merely  quote  here  a  passage  on  a  subject 
referred  to  in  Chapter  V.,  and  on  which  more  complete  information 
has  since  been  obtained.  I  refer  to  the  erosion  of  the  basins  of  the 
great  American  lakes  : — 

"  These  have  been  cut  out  of  the  softer  members  of  the  Siluriau 
and  Devonian  formations ;  but  the  mode  of  this  excavation  has  been 
regarded  as  very  mysterious;  and,  like  other  mysteries,  has  been 
referred  to  glaciers.  Its  real  cause  was  obviously  the  flowing  of  cold 
currents  over  the  American  land  during  its  submergence.  The  lake- 
basins  are  thus  of  the  same  nature  with  the  deep  hollows  intervening 

*  See  also  Professor  Hind's  paper  in  the  Canadian  Naturalist,  1877,  referred  to 
further  on. 
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between  the  banks  cast  up  by  the  Arctic  currents  of  the  present 
American  coast,  and  like  those  deep  channels  of  the  Arctic  current 
in  the  Atlantic  recently  explored  by  Dr  Carpenter.  Their  arrange- 
ment geographically,  as  well  as  their  geological  relations,  correspond 
with  this  view.'* 

"  Another  consideration  with  regard  to  the  great  lakes  desenres 
notice.  Dr  Hunt  and  Dr  Newberry  have  collected  many  facts  to  show 
that  the  lake  basins  are  connected  with  one  another  and  with  the  sea 
by  deep  channels  now  filled  up  with  drift  deposits.  It  is  therefore 
possible  that  much  of  the  erosion  of  these  basins  may  have  occurred 
before  the  advent  of  the  glacial  period,  in  the  Pliocene  age,  when  the 
American  continent  was  at  a  higher  level  than  at  present.  Dr  New- 
berry has  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Geology  of  Ohio  a  large  collec- 
tion of  facts  ascertained  by  boring  or  otherwise,  which  go  far  to  show, 
that  were  the  old  channels  cleared  of  drift  and  the  continent  slightly 
elevated,  the  great  lakes  would  be  drained  into  each  other  and  into 
the  ocean  by  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Mississippi  without 
any  rock-cutting,  and  if  the  barrier  of  the  Thousand  Islands  were  then 
somewhat  higher,  the  St  Lawrence  valley  might  have  been  cut  off 
from  the  basin  of  the  great  lakes." 

*'  It  would  thus  appear  that  in  the  Pliocene  period  the  basin  of  the 
lakes  may  have  been  a  great  plain  with  free  drainage  to  the  sea. 
Instead  of  being  afterwards  occupied  by  a  glacier,  this  plain  and  its 
channels  leading  to  the  ocean  were  BUed  with  clay  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Post-pliocene  subsidence;  and  at  a  later  date  the  mud  was 
again  swept  out  from  those  places  where  the  Arctic  current  could  most 
powerfully  act  on  it." 

In  Chapter  V.  I  have  illustrated  the  power  of  coast  ice  in  moving 
boulders.  Since  this  was  written  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing  similar  effects  on  a  much  grander  scale  in  the  estuary  of 
the  Eiver  St  Lawrence,  and  Professor  Hind  has  described  these 
efifects,  as  well  as  extensive  polishing,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  He 
says,*  with  reference  to  the  great  sheets  of  "pan  ice :" — 

"  *  Pan '  ice  is  derived  from  bay  ice,  floes,  and  coast  ice,  varying 
from  5  to  10  or  12  feet  in  thickness,  all  of  which  are  broken  up 
during  spring  storms.  When  the  disruption  of  the  ice  sheet  which 
seals  the  fiords,  the  island  zone,  and  the  sea  itself  for  many  miles 
outside,  continuously,  is  effected  in  June,  the  resulting  '  pans,*  as  the 
fishermen  term  them,  vary  in  size  from  a  few  square  yards  to  many 
acres  in  extent.     The  uniform  and  unbroken  mass  of  ice  in  the  winter 

*  Paper  read  before  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Montreal,  1877,  Canada 
Natucalist,  vol.  viii. 
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months  has  no  lateral  motion ;  it  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide,  but  is 
unaffected  by  winds  until  the  warmth  of  spring  softens  its  hold  on  tho 
islands  to  which  it  is  keyed.  When  the  pans  are  pressed  on  the 
coast  by  winds,  they  accommodate  themselves  to  all  the  sinuosities 
of  the  shore  line,  and  being  pushed  by  the  unfailing  Arctic  current, 
which  brings  down  a  constant  supply  of  floe  ice,  the  pans  rise  over 
all  the  low-lying  parts  of  the  islands,  grinding  and  polishing  exposed 
shores,  and  rasping  those  that  are  steep-to.  The  pans  are  shoved 
over  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  islands,  and  remove  with  irresistible  force 
every  ob  tacle  which  opposes  their  thrust,  for  the  attacks  are  con- 
stantly renewed  by  the  ceaseless  ice-stream  from  the  north-west,  and 
this  goes  on  uninterruptedly  for  a  month  or  more.  Sometimes  a 
change  in  the  wind  brings  the  endless  sheet  back  again,  and  it  is  the 
middle  of  July  before  some  of  the  fiords  are  clear  of  ice.  Hence 
boulders,  shingle,  and  beaches  are  rarely  seen  except  in  sheltered 
nooks  and  coves,  and  the  masses,  pushed  or  torn  from  those  surfaces 
where  cleavage  offers  a  chance  of  disruption,  are  urged  into  the  sea 
and  rounded  into  boulder  form  by  the  rasping  and  polishing  pans." 

"  Here  too  goes  on  the  process,  subsequently  referred  to,  of  manu* 
factoring  boulder  clay,  for  the  deep  hollows  and  ravines  at  present 
under  the  sea — the  records  of  former  glacial  work — are  being  filled 
with  clay,  sand,  unworn  and  worn  rock  fragments,  producing  a 
counterpart  of  some  varieties  of  boulder  clay." 

"  But  this  is  not  all  of  the  work  of  pan  ice.  The  bottom  of  the  sea, 
to  the  depth  of  12  or  15  feet,  and  at  all  less  depths,  is  smoothed  and 
planed  by  the  drifting  masses  when  they  pile  one  on  the  other,  and 
at  depths  less  than  8  feet  when  the  pans  are  driven  before  the  wind 
or  carried  by  the  currents.  In  sailing  from  Aillik  to  Nain  or  to  Cape 
Mugford,  the  fishermen  send  a  man  aloft  to  look  out  for  "White 
Rocks."  These  are  prominences  or  swells  in  the  general  level  of  the 
sea-bottom  among  the  islands,  from  which  every  particle  of  sea- weed 
has  been  removed  by  pan  ice." 

"  During  a  period  of  subsidence,  the  blocks  of  stone,  boulders, 
mud,  and  sand,  pushed  to  and  fro  on  the  shallow  sea-bottom  by  pan 
ice,  ultimately  accumulate  in  hollows  and  ravines  below  its  action; 
and  when  the  debris  is  pushed  into  profound  submarine  valleys,  such 
as  exist  on  the  Labrador  coast  (being  probably  due  to  former  glacial 
action),  the  mass  will  resemble  boulder  clays,  and  in  a  sinking 
marine  area  it  will  accumulate  to  a  great  thickness  ;  in  a  rising  area 
it  would  be  liable  to  be  remodelled  by  the  action  of  the  waves  except 
in  the  case  of  very  deep  valleys.  There  are  not  many  known  narrow 
and  profound  submarine  valleys  on  the  north-  eastern  coast  of  Labra- 
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dor,  but  those  which  are  known  offer  precisely  the  conditions  required 
for  the  accumulation  of  boulder  clays  or  drift  by  the  action  of  ptn 
ice." 

^^  The  seaward  extension  of  Uksuktak  Fiord,  which  lies  a  little  to 
the  south  of  Hopedale,  affords  an  apt  illustration.  Commander 
Maxwell's  soundings  show  a  profound  submarine  ravine  between 
clusters  of  islands  for  upwards  of  eight  miles,  in  which  the  depth 
reaches  124,  126,  123,  106,  and  130  fathoms.  Between  the  islands 
of  Niatak  and  Taul,  near  Nain,  the  lead  shows  71  fathoms.  It  is 
evident  that  the  material  torn  from  the  surrounding  islands  by  pan 
ice,  and  pushed  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea  into  these  profound  sub* 
marine  valleys  during  a  period  of  general  submergence,  will  be  pro- 
tected from  the  action  of  the  waves,  and  the  loose  blocks  and  boulders 
will  have  a  forced  arrangement  in  the  mud,  as  if  they  had  been 
pushed  over  a  bank,  and  thus  produce  the  irregular  disposition  so 
frequently  seen  in  boulder  clay  deposits.  In  such  narrow  and  pro- 
found valleys  as  those  instanced,  the  accumulation  of  boulder  drift 
probably  goes  on  at  the  present  time,  and  may  continue  during  a 
period  of  elevation,  until  large  portions  of  the  drift  are  raised  above 
the  sea-level  and  beyond  the  influence  of  the  waves,  which  will  attack 
only  its  sea  front.  But  the  agent  which  gives  rise  to  this  hetero- 
geneous mass  is  pan  ice,  and  the  formation  of  boulder  clay  is  very 
probably  a  part  of  its  work  over  a  vast  area  on  the  Labrador  coast  at 
the  present  day,  throughout  the  labyrinth  of  islands  which  fringe  that 
coast  to  a  depth  of  20  miles  seawards.  If  one  examines  the  local 
deposits  of  boulder  clay  in  various  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  icc- 
wom  gneissic  rocks  close  at  hand,  or  underlying  the  clays,  the  con- 
clusion that  pan  ice  has  been  instrumental  in  accumulating  many  of 
those  deposits  is  irresistible." 

Post-pliocene  of  Prince  Edward  Island. — On  this  I  had  little 
information  in  1868,  but  have  since  studied  it  in  some  detail. 

The  Triassic  and  Upper  Carboniferous  rocks  of  this  island  consist 
almost  entirely  of  red  sandstones,  and  the  country  is  low  and  undu- 
lating, its  highest  eminences  not  exceeding  400  feet.  The  prevalent 
Post-pliocene  deposit  is  a  boulder  clay,  or  in  some  places  boulder 
loam,  composed  of  red  sand  and  clay  derived  from  the  waste  of  the 
red  sandstones.  This  is  filled  with  boulders  of  red  sandstone  derived 
from  the  harder  beds.  They  are  more  or  less  rounded,  often  glaciated, 
with  striaj  in  the  direction  of  their  longer  axis,  and  sometimes 
polished  in  a  remarkable  manner,  when  the  softness  and  coarse 
character  of  the  rock  are  considered.  This  polishing  must  have 
been  effected  by  rubbing  with  the  sand  and  loam  in  which  they  arc 
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embedded.  These  boulders  are  not  usually  large,  though  some  were 
seen  as  much  as  five  feet  in  length.  The  boulders  in  this  deposit  are 
almost  universally  of  the  native  rock,  and  must  have  been  produced 
by  the  grinding  of  ice  on  the  outcrops  of  the  harder  beds.  In  the 
eastern  and  middle  portion  of  the  island,  only  these  native  rocks 
were  seen  in  the  clay,  with  the  exception  of  pebbles  of  quartzite, 
which  may  have  been  derived  from  the  Triassic  conglomerates.  At 
Campbcllton,  in  the  western  part  of  the  island,  I  observed  a  bed  of 
boulder  clay  filled  with  boulders  of  metamorphic  rocks  similar  to 
those  of  the  mainland  of  New  Brunswick. 

Striae  were  seen  only  in  one  place  on  the  north-eastern  coast  and  at 
another  on  the  south-western.  In  the  former  case  their  direction  was 
nearly  S.W.  and  N.E.     In  the  latter  it  was  S.  70°  E. 

No  marine  remains  were  observed  in  the  boulder  clay;  but  at 
Campbellton,  above  the  boulder  clay  already  mentioned,  there  is  a 
limited  area  occupied  with  beds  of  stratified  sand  and  gravel,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  50  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  one  of  the  beds  there 
are  shells  of  Tellina  Granlandica, 

On  the  surface  of  the  country,  more  especially  in  the  western  part 
of  the  island,  there  are  numerous  travelled  boulders,  sometimes  of 
considerable  size.  As  these  do  not  appear  in  situ  in  the  boulder 
clay,  they  may  be  supposed  to  belong  to  a  second  or  newer  boulder 
drift,  similar  to  that  which  we  find  to  be  connected  with  the  Saxi- 
cava  sand  in  Canada.  These  boulders  being  of  rocks  foreign  to 
Prince  Edward  Island,  the  question  of  their  source  becomes  an 
interesting  one.  With  reference  to  this,  it  may  be  stated  in  general 
tenns  that  the  majority  are  granite,  syenite,  diorite,  felsite,  por- 
phyry, quartzitc,  and  coarse  slates,  all  identical  in  mineral  character 
with  those  which  occur  in  the  metamorphic  districts  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick,  at  distances  of  from  50  to  200  miles  to  the  south 
and  south-west,  though  some  of  them  may  have  been  derived  from 
Cape  Breton  on  the  east.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  these 
boulders  arc  most  abundant  and  the  evidences  of  denudation  of  the 
Trias  greatest  in  that  part  of  the  island  which  is  opposite  the  deep  break 
between  the  hills  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  occupied  by  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  Chiegnecto  Bay,  and  the  low  country  extending  thence 
to  Northumberland  Strait,  an  evidence  that  the  boulder  drift  was  con- 
nected with  currents  of  water  passing  up  this  depression  from  the  south 
or  south-west.  Similar  local  di-ift  occurs  in  Nova  Scotia  (see  Chap. 
v.),  though  there  the  predominant  direction  is  from  the  northward. 

Besides  these  boulders,  however,  there  are  others  of  a  different 
character ;  such  as  gneiss,  hornblende-schist,  anorthosite  and  Lab- 
radorite  rock,  which  must  have  been  derived  from  the  Laurentian 
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rocks  of  Labrador  and  Canada,  distant  250  miles  or  more  to  the 
northward.  These  Laurentian  rocks  are  chiefly  fonnd  on  the  nortb 
side  of  the  island,  as  if  at  the  time  of  their  arrival  the  island  formed  a 
shoal,  at  the  north  side  of  which  the  ice  canying  the  boulders 
grounded  and  melted  away.  With  reference  to  these  boulders,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  a  depression  of  four  or  five  hundred  feet  would 
open  a  clear  passage  for  the  Arctic  current  entering  the  Straits  of  Belk 
Isle  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  and  that  heavy  ice  carried  by  this  current 
would  then  ground  on  Prince  Edward  Island,  or  be  carried  across  it 
to  the  southward.  If  the  Laurentian  boulders  came  in  this  waj, 
their  source  is  probably  400  miles  distant  in  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle. 
On  the  north  shore  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  except  where  occupied 
by  sand  dunes,  the  beach  shows  great  numbers  of  pebbles  and  small 
boulders  of  Laurentian  rocks.  These  are  said  by  the  inhabitants  to 
be  cast  up  by  the  sea  or  pushed  up  by  the  ice  in  spring.  Whether 
they  are  now  being  drifted  by  ice  direct  from  the  Labrador  coast,  or 
are  old  drift  being  washed  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  which 
north  of  the  island  is  very  shallow,  does  not  appear.  They  are  all 
much  rounded  by  the  waves,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  majority 
of  the  boulders  found  inland.  I  may  add  here  that  Laurentian 
boulders  have  been  observed  on  the  north  shore  of  Nova  Scotia.* 
Dr  Iloneyman  records  their  appearance  even  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 

The  older  boulder  clay  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  with  native 
boulders,  must  have  been  produced  under  circumstances  of  powerful 
ice  action,  in  which  comparatively  little  transport  of  material  from  a 
distance  occurred.  If  we  attribute  this  to  a  glacier,  then  as  Prince 
Edward  Island  is  merely  a  slightly  raised  portion  of  the  bottom  of 
the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  this  can  have  been  no  other  than  a  gigantic 
mass  of  ice  filling  the  whole  basin  of  the  gulf,  and  without  any  slope 
to  give  it  movement  except  toward  the  centre  of  this  great  though 
shallow  depression.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  attribute  the  boulder  clay 
to  floating  ice,  it  must  have  been  produced  at  a  time  when  numerous 
heavy  bergs  were  disengaged  from  what  of  Labrador  was  above  water, 
and  when  this  was  too  thoroughly  enveloped  in  snow  and  ice  to  afford 
many  travelled  stones.  Further,  that  this  boulder-clay  is  a  submarine 
and  not  a  subaerial  deposit,  seems  to  be  rendered  probable  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  many  of  the  boulders  of  the  native  sandstone  are  so  soft 
that  they  crumble  immediately  when  exposed  to  the  weather  and  frost. 
The  travelled  boulders  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  boulder  clay 
evidently  belong  to  a  later  period,  when  the  hills  of  Labrador  and 
Nova  Scotia  were  above  water,  though  lower  than  at  present,  and  were 
sufficiently  bare  to  furnish  large  supplies  of  stones  to  coast  ice  carried 

*  Notes  on  Post-pliocene,  1872,  p.  112. 
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by  the  tidal  currents  sweeping  up  the  coast,  or  by  the  Arctic  current 
from  the  north,  and  deposited  on  the  surface  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
then  a  shallow  sand-bank.  The  sands  with  sea-shells  probably  be- 
longed to  this  period,  or  perhaps  to  the  later  part  of  it,  when  the 
land  was  gradually  rising.  Frince  Edward  Island  thus  appears  to 
have  received  boulders  from  both  sides  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence 
during  the  later  Post-pliocene  period ;  but  the  greater  number  from 
the  south  side,  perhaps  because  nearer  to  it.  It  thus  furnishes  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  transport  of  travelled  stones  at  this  period 
in  different  directions ;  and  in  the  comparative  absence  of  travelled 
stones  in  the  lower  boulder  clay ;  it  furnishes  a  similar  illustration  of 
the  homogeneous  and  untravelled  character  of  that  deposit,  in  circum- 
stances where  the  theory  of  floating  ice  serves  to  account  for  it  at 
least  as  well  as  that  of  land  ice,  and,  in  my  judgment,  greatly  better. 

Subdivisions  of  the  Pleistocene  Deposits, — In  Chapter  V.,  and  in  my 
Memoirs  on  the  Pleistocene  of  the  St  Lawrence  Valley,  I  have  proposed 
a  threefold  division  of  these  beds  into  Boulder  clay^  Leda  clay^  and 
Saxicava  sand  and  gravel,  to  which  may  be  added  the  old  peaty 
deposit  observed  under  the  boulder  clay  in  Cape  Breton.  Mr 
Matthew  has  since  recognised  in  New  Brunswick  certain  beds  only 
locally  developed  in  the  St  Lawrence  Valley,  and  which  I  have  been 
hitherto  disposed  to  regard  as  depending  on  the  action  of  streams 
from  the  land  or  littoral  agencies,  but  which  he  regards  as  marine 
deposits.  They  are  gravels  and  sands  underlying  the  boulder  clay, 
and  as  yet  destitute  of  fossils.  He  suggests  for  these  the  name 
"  Syrtensian  "  beds,  proposed  by  Packard  for  the  fauna  of  the  Great 
Bank  deposits  of  the  Newfoundland  and  New  England  coasts,  but  the 
application  of  which  to  the  beds  in  question  depends  on  a  theory 
of  their  origin  not  yet  certainly  established.  He  also  recognises,  as  I 
have  done  in  the  St  Lawrence  Valley,  a  lower  and  upper  member  of  the 
Leda  clay  —  the  latter  being  equivalent  in  its  fossils  to  the  Uddevalla 
beds  of  Sweden.  The  complete  series  of  Pleistocene  beds  in  Acadia 
and  Canada  would  thus  stand  as  follows,  in  ascending  order,  though 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  whole  series  is  not  to  be  found 
developed  at  any  one  place  : — 

(a.)  Peaty  teiTCStrial  surface  anterior  to  boulder  clay. 

(6.)  Lower  stratified  gravels — (Syrtensian  deposits  of  Matthew). 

(c.)  Boulder  clay  and  unstratified  sands  with  boulders.    Fauna, 

when  present,  extremely  Arctic. 
[d.)  Lower  Leda  clay,  with  a  limited  number  of  highly  Arctic  shells, 

such  as  are  now  found  only  in  permanently  ice-laden  seas, 
(g.)  Upper  Leda  clay  and  sand,  or  Uddevalla  beds,  holding  many 
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sub- Arctic  or  boreal  shells  similar  to  those  of  the  Labrador 
coast  at  present. 

(/)  Saxicava  sand  and  gravel,  either  non-fossiliferouSy  or  with  a 
'  few  littoral  shells  of  boreal  or  Acadian  types. 

This  tabic  may  be  regarded  as  giving  a  complete  statement  of  the 
series  of  deposits  in  the  Post-pliocene,  not  only  in  the  Acadian  Pro- 
vinces, but  throughout  North-eastern  America. 

Fossils  of  the  Posi-pliocene.  —  Since  the  publication  of  the  second 

edition,   the    Rev.    Mr    Paisley  has    published  in   the  *' Canadian 

ii  Naturalist''  (1872)  a  list  of  shells  obtained  from  a  railway  catting 

on  the  Tattagouche  River,  near  Bathurst,  in  New  Brunswick.     They 
'  were  found  in  beds  of  Leda  clay  passing  upwards  into  sand   and 

I  gravel.     At  the  Jacquct  River  in  the  same  district,  the  bones  of  a 

;  small  cetacean  have  been  found,  and  have   been   described   by  Dr 

,  Gilpin  and  Dr  Honey  man.*    They  are  referred  by  Dr  Gilpin  to  Beluga 

Vermontana  of  Tiiompson  from  the  Pleistocene  of  Vermont.     Simi- 
■  !  lar  bones  have  been  found  in  the  Leda  clay  of  the  St   Lawrence 

Valley,  and  have  been  compared  by  the  late  Mr  Billings  with  the 
skeleton  of  the  recent  B,  catodon,  L.,  of  the  St  Lawrence,  with 
which  the  so-called  B.  Vermontana  is  probably  identical,  as  the  speci- 
mciirt  above  referred  to,  and  examined  by  Billings,  certainly  were. 

In  Prince  Edward  Island  I  have  recorded  the  occurrence  of  Post- 
pliocono,  shells  at  Canipbcllton,  and  Mr  Matthew  has  found  Tellina 
Oroinlandica  at  llorton  Bluff,  in  beds  probably  of  the  age  of  the 
Saxicava  sand.  Mr  Matthew  has  also  published  \  a  valuable 
synopsis  of  the  fossils  found  up  to  1876  in  the  Post- pliocene  of  New 
Brnnswick,  in  which  the  number  of  species  of  Mollusca  is  raised 
to  more  than  thirty.  He  notes  the  important  fact  that  the  shells 
found  on  the  coast  of  the  Bale  dc  Chaleur  arc  of  more  northern  type 
than  those  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  conform  more  nearly  to  the 
assemblage  found  in  these  deposits  on  the  New  England  coasts,  so 
that  the  existing  geographical  regions  were  already  to  some  extent 
established  on  the  coast  of  North  America  in  the  period  of  the  Upper 
Leda  clay. 

5.  THE  TRIAS. 

The  principal  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  this  formation  is  that 
contained  in  the  Report  by  Dr  Harrington  and  myself  published  in 
1871. J     In  this  we  separated  as   Upper  Carboniferous,  or  "  Pernio- 

*  Trans.  Nova  Hcotia  Instituto,  vol.  iii.  f  Canadiim  Naturalist,  vol.  viii. 
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carboniferous,"  an  underlying  series  of  red  and  gray  sandstones  and 

shales,  holding  Carboniferous  plants,  extending  from  near  Cape  Wolfe 

toward  the  north  point,  and  a  similar  series  found  at  Governor's 

Island  and  G  alias  Point  in  Hillsborough  Bay.  These  are  undoubtedly 

extensions  of  the  Carboniferous  of  Nova  Scotia.     All  the  rest  of  the 

island  is  occupied  with  Triassic  rocks ;  in  one  place.  Hog  Tsland  in 

Kichmond  Bay,  associated  with  trap.     The  general  relations  of  these 

rocks  are  seen  in  the  sections. 

The  beds  of  the  Triassic  series,  as  seen  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 

consist  chiefly  of  soft  red  sandstone,  with  some  buflf-coloured  beds  and 

red  and  mottled  clays.     Associated  with  them  are  conglomerates  and 

hard  calcareous  and  concretionary  sandstones,  passing  into  bands  of 

arenaceous    limestone,  which   is  in  some  places  a  dolomite.      The 

following  section  in  Orwell   Bay  and  its  vicinity  shows    the   beds 

resting  on   the  Upper  Carboniferous  of  G alias  Point,  and  may  be 

taken  as  typical.    It  is  in  ascending  order : — 

Feet. 

1.  Bright  red  sandstones  with  white  bands     ....      30 

2.  Ked  shales   with  white   stains   and   red   sandstones  with 

cylindrical  casts  of  fucoids     ......       60 

3.  Red  and  purplish  sandstones  with  gray  bands  and  layers 

of  ferruginous  conglomerate  with  obscure  remains  of  plants       88 

4.  Beach,  probably  representing  soft  beds      ....       48 

5.  Red  flaggy  sandstone  with  conglomerate  and  concretions  of 

red  oxide  of  iron,  containing  remains  of  plants         .         .  50 

6.  Bright  red  sandstones  and  red  shale  with  greenish  stains    .  30 

7.  Marsh,  probably  soft  beds         ......  24 

8.  Red  shale  and  green  bands  capped  with  bright  red  sand- 

stones .........       75 


405 


(Here  the  section  is  broken  by  Orwell  Bay,  which  prob- 
ably represents  some  thickness  of  soft  beds.) 

9.  On  the  high  cliff's  near  Belfast  are  vei*y  bright  red  sand- 
stones and  shaly  beds,  with  gray  blotches  and  cylindrical 
fucoids — about      .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .120 

10.  Over  the  last  are  seen,  in  the  country  east  of  Belfast,  soft  red 
sandstones  with  beds  of  conglomerate  with  rounded  quartz 
pebbles  and  arenaceous  cement  (thickness  uncertain) 

525 

As  seen  in  this  section,  the  whole  thickness  of  these  beds  cannot 
much  exceed  500  feet.     Of  this  the  lowest  270  feet,  being  Nos.  1  to 
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5  inclusive,  of  the  above  section  may  be  referred  to  the  lower  divi- 
sion, or  "  Bunter,"  and  the  remainder  to  the  upper  division  of  the 
formation,  or  "  Keuper."  The  dips  are  so  low,  and  the  beds  so 
much  affected  by  oblique  stratification,  that  those  of  the  Trias  cannot 
be  said  to  be  unconformable  to  the  underlying  Carboniferous  rocks; 
and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  similarity  in  minend 
character  between  the  two  groups,  some  uncertainty  may  rest  on 
the  position  of  the  line  of  separation.  That  above  stated  dependi 
on  fossils,  or  a  somewhat  abrupt  change  of  mineral  character,  and 
on  a  slight  change  in  the  direction  of  the  dip.  These  beds  spread 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  presenting  a  nearly  horizontal 
attitude,  or  lying  in  very  flat  synclinals  and  anticlinals.  They  are 
well  seen  in  the  coast  cliffs  in  many  places,  and  several  of  these 
coast  sections  are  given  in  the  Report  above  referred  to. 

The  general  sections  (Figs.  2,  3)  show  the  arrangement  of  thifl 
formation  and  its  relations  to  those  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Fossils  are  rare  in  the  Triassic  beds.  Of  plants,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  is  a  species  of  coniferous  tree  distinct  from  that  occurring 
in  the  Carboniferous  beds  beneath,  and  allied  to  Dadoxylon  Keuperi- 
anum  of  the  European  Trias.  I  have  described  it  under  the  name 
D.  Edvardianum,  Another  is  apparently  a  small  cycadean  stem, 
which  I  have  described  as  Cycadeoidea  [Mantellia)  Abequidensis,  from 
tiie  old  Micmac  name  of  the  Island.*  Beside  these  there  are  Knorria- 
like  steins,  a  coarsely  marked  Sternbergta,  and  impressions  resembling 
fucoids.  The  only  animal  fossil  yet  known  is  Dathygnathxis  borealis, 
Lcidy,  described  in  Chapter  VIII.  The  added  knowledge  of  such  fossils 
since  that  chapter  was  written,  now  enables  us  to  refer  this  animal  to 
the  group  of  carnivorous  dinosaurs,  the  highest  known  reptiles,  and  to 
regard  it  as  a  terrestrial  animal,  probably  provided  with  large  hind 
limbs  for  leaping,  and  to  enable  it  to  assume  an  erect  position  at  will. 
That  remains  of  such  creatures  should  be  exceedingly  few  is  not 
wonderful,  when  we  consider  that  at  the  time  when  they  lived  Prince 
Edward  Island  must  have  been  a  submarine  bank,  on  which  the  car- 
cases of  animals  living  on  the  neighbouring  lands  must  have  beer 
very  rarely  deposited,  even  if  we  suppose  these  lands  extensive  ant 
well  peopled  with  reptilian  forms. 

6.  THE  PERMO-CARBONIFEROUS. 

Chapter  IX.,  headed  "  The  Permian  Blank,"  is  devoted  to  th^ 
inquiry  as  to  whether  any  part  of  the  uppermost  layers  of  the  Car 
bonifcrous  may,  in  part  at  least,  represent  this  system  of  formations  a 

♦  Report,  p.  45. 
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developed  elsewhere.  The  information  obtained  in  the  survey  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  in  1871,  and  followed  up  by  re-examination  of 
the  upper  members  of  the  Carboniferous  in  Nova  Scotia,  has  enabled 
me  to  give  in  a  paper,  presented  to  the  Geological  Society  of  Lon- 
don in  1874,  a  more  definite  reply  to  this  question,  and  to  affirm 
that  we  have  at  least  a  Permo-carboniferous  formation  closing  the 
Carboniferous  period,  and  whose  fossils  indicate  that  it  represents 
beds  of  transition  between  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian.  This 
passing  of  the  Coal  formation  upwards  into  the  Permian  is  not  without 
parallel  elsewhere.  It  is  observed  both  in  England  and  Western 
America,  and  has  led  many  to  regard  the  Permian  rather  as  an 
upward  extension  of  the  Carboniferous  than  as  a  distinct  group. 
Where  best  developed,  however,  as  in  England  and  Germany,  the 
Permian  or  Dyas  is  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  formation ; 
and  even  where  its  beds  are  absent,  the  lapse  of  longtime  is  indicated 
by  the  disturbances  of  the  Carboniferous  and  the  entire  change  of  life 
on  entering  the  Trias.  For  the  details  of  the  facts  bearing  on  the 
Permo-carboniferous  of  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Eastern  Nova 
Scotia  I  must  refer  to  the  paper  above  mentioned,*  but  may  give 
here  some  of  the  more  salient  points. 

The  Upper  Coal  formation  was  first  distinguished  as  a  separate 
member  of  the  Carboniferous  system  in  Eastern  Nova  Scotia  by  the 
writer,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Geological  Society,  in  1845  —  and  was  defined  to  be  an  upper  or 
overlying  series  superimposed  on  the  productive  Coal-measures,  and 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  thick  coal-seams,  by  the  prevalence 
of  red  and  gray  sandstones  and  red  shales,  and  by  a  peculiar  group 
of  vegetable  fossils. 

Subsequently,  in  my  paper  on  the  South  Joggins-}-  and  in  Aca- 
dian Geology,  this  formation  was  identified  with  the  upper  series 
of  the  Joggins  section,  Divisions  1  and  2  of  Sir  William  Logan's 
sectional  list,  and  with  the  Upper  Barren  Measures  of  the  English 
Coal-fields,  and  the  third  or  upper  zone  of  Geinitz  in  the  Coal  for- 
mation of  Saxony.J 

Still  more  recently,  in  the  "  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,"  1871,  I  have  referred  to  the  upper  part  of  the  same  forma- 
tion, the  lower  series  of  sandstones  in  Prince  Edward  Island  not  pre- 
viously separated  from  the  overlying  Trias. § 

In  Prince  Edward  Island,  however,  where  the  highest  beds  of 'this 

*  Journal  Geological  Society,  August  1874. 

t  Journ.  Qeol.  See,  vol.  x.  ^  Ac.  Geol.,  p.  149. 

g  Report  on  the  Geological  Structure  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
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series  occur,  they  become  nearly  horizontal,  and  are  overlain  appa- 
rently in  a  conformable  manner  by  the  red  sandstones  of  the  Trias, 
which  differ  very  little  from  them  in  mineral  character.  It  thus 
happens  that,  but  for  the  occurrence  of  some  of  the  characteristic 
Carboniferous  plants  in  the  lower  series,  and  of  a  few  equally  charac- 
teristic Triassic  forms  in  the  upper,  it  would  be  difficult  to  affirm  that 
we  have  to  deal  with  two  formations  so  different  in  age. 

In  connexion  with  this,  the  presumed  absence  of  the  Permian, 
not  only  here  but  throughout  Eastern  America,  raises  the  question 
which  I  have  already  suggested  in  Acadian  Geology,  whether  the 
conditions  of  the  Upper  Coal  formation  may  not  have  continued 
longer  here  than  in  Europe,  so  that  rocks  in  the  former  region  con- 
stituting an  upward  extension  of  the  Carboniferous  may  synchronize 
with  part  at  least  of  the  Permian.  On  the  one  hand,  there  seems  to 
be  no  stratigraphical  break  to  separate  these  rocks  from  the  Middle 
Coal  formation  of  Nova  Scotia;  and  their  fossils  are  in  the  main 
identical.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  beds  are  so  slightly  in- 
clined that  the  Trias  seems  conformable  to  the  Carboniferous,  no  very 
marked  break  is  to  be  expected ;  and  some  of  the  fossils,  as  the  coni- 
fers of  the  genus  Walchia  and  Catamites  gigas,  have  a  decided 
Permian  tendency. 

On  the  whole,  in  the  Report  above  referred  to,  I  declined  to 
separate  the  red  beds  of  the  lower  series  in  Prince  Edward  Island 
from  the  Newer  Coal  formation.  Prof.  Geinitz,  however,  in  noticing 
my  Report,*  and  also  in  a  private  letter,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  fossils  have,  as  an  assemblage,  so  much  of  a  Permian  (or  Dyadic) 
aspect  that  they  may  fairly  be  referred  to  that  formation,  more  par- 
ticularly to  its  lower  part,  the  Lower  Rotliliegende.  Attaching,  as 
every  one  must,  great  weight  to  the  judgment  of  Prof.  Geinitz  on  such 
a  point,  I  determined  to  re-examine  the  more  instructive  sections  of 
the  Newer  Coal  formation  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  any  stratigraphical  or  palaeontological 
line  can  be  found  to  divide  the  Upper  Coal  formation  series  of  my 
former  papers  into  two  members,  or  to  separate  it  from  the  Middle 
Coal  formation.  The  results  of  this  re-examination  and  their  bearing 
on  general  geological  questions  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

The  Carboniferous  district  of  Pictou  county,  extending  for  about 
45  miles  along  the  shores  of  Northumberland  Strait,  exposes  in  that 
distance,  in  coast  and  river  sections,  the  whole  thickness  of  the  Carbo- 
niferous system,  arranged  in  three  synclinal  forms. 

The  First  or  eastern  synclinal,  extending  from  the  older  metamor- 

*  Neues  Jahrbnch,  1872. 
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pliic  rocks  on  the  eastward  and  southward  to  a  line  running  uearlj 
east  and  west  through  the  town  of  New  Glasgow,  consists  entirely  ol 
the  Lower  Carboniferous,  Millstone-grit,  and  Middle  Coal  formation, 
and  contains  all  the  known  workable  Coal-measures  of  the  county. 
Its  northern  boundary,  the  New  Glasgow  anticlinal,  brings  up  a  bed 
not  recognised  in  the  other  Nova  Scotia  Coal-fields — the  New  Glasgow 
Conglomerate,  an  immense  mass,  believed  in  some  parts  to  be  1600 
feet  in  thickness,*  and  containing  boulders  3  feet  in  diameter,  with 
pebbles  of  all  sizes,  many  of  its  largest  stones  being  composed  of  the 
hard  brown  or  purplish  sandstones  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous.  Its 
stratigraphical  position  is  that  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Millstone-grit  or 
lower  part  of  the  Middle  Coal  formation;  and  it  is  evidently  an  excep- 
tional bed,  representing  an  immense  bar  or  beach  of  gravel  and  stones, 
stretching  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  metamorphic  chain  of  the  Cobe- 
quid  Mountains  across  the  Pictou  Coal-field,  and  protecting  those  deep 
swamps  in  which  the  Pictou  main  coal,  36  feet  thick,  and  its  black  shale 
roof,  more  than  1000  feet  thick,  were  deposited.  The  theory  of  this 
remarkable  deposit,  one  of  the  most  singular  connected  with  any  coal- 
field, is  fully  discussed  in  the  second  edition  of  my  '^Acadian 
Geology."  I  may  merely  remark  that,  facing,  as  this  bed  does,  the 
open  sea  stretching  to  the  northward  in  the  Coal  formation  period,  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  indicates  the  action  of  heavy 
ice  grounding  on  the  shores  behind  which  grew  the  Sigillaria  forests 
of  the  Coal-swamps.  The  arrangement  of  the  beds  in  the  first  syn- 
clinal, which  is  that  of  the  great  Pictou  Coal-beds,  has  recently  been 
worked  out  in  much  detail  by  JSir  W.  E.  Logan  and  the  late  Mr  E. 
II  art  ley. 

The  Second  or  middle  synclinal  extends  from  New  Glasgow  to 
Carribou  Harbour,  and  centres  in  the  deep  indentation  of  Pictou 
Harbour.  On  its  southern  side  it  contains,  north  of  New  Glasgow, 
the  depauperated  equivalent  of  the  Middle  Coal  fonnation ;  and  the 
remainder  of  it  is  occupied  by  the  Newer  Coal  formation,  whose 
newest  beds,  however,  are  not  represented  in  this  trough.  The  low 
anticlinal  which  separates  it  from  the  third  trough  brings  up  nothing 
older  than  the  lower  part  of  the  Newer  Coal  formation. 

The  Third  synclinal  extends  from  Carribou  Harbour  to  Cape  John, 
and,  stretching  westward  through  the  Cumberland  Coal-field,  shows 
in  its  centre  the  newest  beds  of  the  Upper  Coal  formation,  here  more 
especially  referred  to. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  these  synclinals  the  north-west  sides 

*  This  is  Sir  W.  Logan's  estimate,  and  is  warranted  by  the  breadth  which  the  bed 
occupies  in  the  section ;  but  there  are  indications  that  it  thins  rapidly  toward  the  dip. 
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have  steeper  dips  than  the  south- cast  sides,  and  consequently  occupy 
a  less  breadth  on  the  map.  The  south-east  sides  also  show  the  best 
and  most  continuous  sections ;  and  for  this  reason  I  shall  select  the 
section  from  New  Glasgow  to  Pictou  Harbour,  and  that  from  Carribou 
Harbour  towards  Cape  John,  as  typical  of  the  lower  and  upper  parts 
of  the  Upper  Coal  formation. 

Section  on  the  East  River  of  Pictou. 

1.  In  the  river  section,  below  New  Glasgow  bridge,  the  conglo- 
merate is  succeeded  in  ascending  order  by  a  gray  concretionary  lime- 
stone 20  feet  thick,  associated  with  sandstone  and  shale,  and  containing 
in  some  layers  great  numbers  of  the  Spirorbis,  which  I  have  described 
a3  S.  arietiniLs*  and  whose  habits  of  life  were  probably  not  dissimilar 
to  those  of  ^.  carbonarius,  so  abundant  in  the  Coal-measures.  This 
limestone  does  not  appear  in  the  immediate  river  section,  but  on  the 
flank  of  the  conglomerate  east  of  New  Glasgow. 

2.  Above  this  is  a  series  of  black  shales  and  underclays  with  gray 
sandstones  and  some  reddish  and  purple  shales,  and  thin  seams  of 
bituminous  shale  and  coal.  These  beds  contain  Stigmarice,  Lepido- 
dendra,  Entomostracans,  and  flsh-remainsj  the  fossils  and  the  mineral 
character  of  the  beds  alike  corresponding  with  those  seen  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Coal-measures  south  of  the  conglomerate.  The  thickness 
of  these  beds  is  about  400  feet. 

3.  This  series  is  succeeded  by  a  thick  gray  sandstone  holding 
Catamites^  Calamodendron^  trunks  with  aerial  roots  [Psaronius)^  etc., 
30  to  50  feet  thick.  This  appears  at  the  mouth  of  Smelt  Brook,  and 
in  several  quarries  to  the  eastward  of  that  place. 

4.  Above  this  is  a  second  series  of  dark  shales  and  underclays,  and 
bituminous  shales  associated  with  gray  sandstones,  and  containing 
fossils  similar  to  those  of  the  series  below.  It  especially  abounds  in 
fish-scales  and  Cythere ;  and  several  of  the  fishes  arj  specifically 
identical  with  those  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Middle  Coal-measures, 
as  seen  in  the  southern  trough  south  of  New  Glasgow.  These  beds 
are  about  200  feet  thick.  Mr  H.  Poole  has  described  them  in  the 
"Canadian  Naturalist"  for  August  1860. 

5.  The  beds  up  to  this  point  may  be  considered  the  equivalents 
of  the  Middle  Coal-measures,  or  of  the  upper  part  of  them,  and  are 
now  succeeded  in  ascending  order  by  thick  gray  and  reddish  sand- 
stones, and  reddish  and  gray  shales,  including,  however,  thin  coaly 

*  Report  of  Geol.  Survey  of  Canada.  This  limestone  may  be  compared  with  the 
**  Spirorbia  limestone  "  of  the  Shrewsbury,  Lancashire,  and  Warwickshire  Coal* fields 
in  England.    Hull,  "■  Coal-fields  of  Great  Britain."    8ee  also  Note  3,  p.  102. 
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beds  and  underclaye,  and  clays  with  nodular  limestone.  These  may  b 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Upper  Coal  formation ;  and  their  aggro 
gate  thickness  as  far  as  Fictoa  Harbour  may  be  'JOOO  feet  Thej 
coalain  Calamitea,  trunks  of  Dadoxylon  materiarium,  Lepidodendron 
Pecoptcris  arboresctTts  f  and  Neuropteru. 

The  dip  of  the  conglomerate  is  high ;  and  that  this  is  not  altO' 
gether  due  to  false  stratification  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  to  tb< 
eastward  of  New  Glasgow  the  limestone  and  the  Coal-measure  bedi 
rest  on  the  conglomerate  at  an  angle  of  45";  but  this  rapidly  dimi' 
nishes  to  20°,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  section  it  Is  only  from  8' 
to  6°. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Middle  and  Upper  Coal  for- 
mations is  not  marked  here  by  any  great  physical  break,  but  merely 
by  the  cessation  of  the  characteristic  beds  of  the  Middle  Coal  forma' 
tion  and  the  change  to  sandstones  associated  with  red  shales. 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  as  the  beds  north  of  the  con- 
glomerate dip  uniformly  to  the  north,  and  mostly  at  slight  angles, 
and  those  soutli  of  its  outcrop  are  much  more  disturbed,  there  might 
be  evidence  of  unconformability.  This,  however,  is  due  to  a  line  ol 
fault  extending  along  the  outcrop  of  the  conglomerate,  and  to  the 
greater  relative  disturbance  of  the  beds  of  the  southern  synclinal. 

Section   West  of  Carrtbou  Harbour. 

This  section  exposes  the  south  side  of  the  third  or  northern  syn- 
clinal, and  may  be  supposed  to  begin  not  far  above  the  base  of  the 
Upper  Coal  formation.  It  extends  in  ascending  order  obliquely  across 
the  synclinal  for  about  ten  miles,  along  a  coast  in  which  the  beds  are 
on  the  whole  well  exposed,  with  uniform  dips  of  about  N.  30°  E. 
magnetic,  or  nearly  true  north,  and  at  an  angle  of  about  10°;  and  no 
break  or  evidence  of  unconformability  exists  throughout  the  series, 
which  amounts  here  in  thickness  to  about  '2500  feet. 

The  lowest  beds  seen  in  this  section  at  the  mouth  of  Carribou  River 
are  red  and  gray  shales,  and  gray,  red,  and  brown  sandstones,  includ- 
ing a  small  bed  of  coal  5  inches  thick,  with  Stigmaria  rootlets  in 
the  underclay ;  and  at  Carribou  Island,  nearly  in  the  line  of  strike, 
there  is  a  somewhat  thicker  bed  of  coal.  The  overlying  series  may 
be  described  as  consisting  of  indefinite  alternations  of  shales,  mostly 
deep  red,  with  sandstones,  gray,  red,  and  brown,  the  latter  sometimes 
coarse  and  pebbly,  and  occasionally  in  thick  massive  beds.  Several 
of  the  beds  of  shale  contain  concretions  of  limestone,  in  one  case 
forming  a  nearly  continuous  bed,  and  with  no  fossils  except  a  few  casts 
of  a  Cythere.     In  one  of  the  lower  beds  of  sandstone  seen  on  Carribou 
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River  there  are  concretions  of  gray  copper,  and  fossil  trunks  of  trees 
penetrated  by  this  mineral ;  and  some  of  the  fossil  trees  found  in  the 
sandstones  on  the  coast  are  partly  mineralized  with  sulphate  of 
baryta. 

The  only  material  difference  in  mineral  character  is  that  red  beds 
become  more  prevalent  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  section,  where 
the  general  character  of  the  series  is  precisely  that  of  the  supposed 
Upper  Coal  formation  rocks  at  Miminigash,  Governor's  Island,  and 
Gallas  Point  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  on  tbe  coast  of  New 
Brunswick  at  Cape  Jourimain.* 

The  following  statements,  reduced  from  my  sectional  lists,  will 
serve  to  illustrate  these  points  of  mineral  character. 

In  the  whole  section  the  sandstones,  including  the  argillaceous 
sandstones,  are  to  the  shales  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  to  one 
in  vertical  thickness,  and  the  gray  and  buff  sandstones  are  about  equal 
to  those  which  are  brown  and  red,  while  the  red  and  mottled  shales 
greatly  preponderate  over  those  which  are  gray. 

In  the  lower  half  of  the  section,  extending  to  the  mouth  of  Toney 
Kiver,  the  gray  sandstone,  red  sandstone,  and  shales  (mostly  red)  are 
in  the  proportions  of  4^,  3,  6^.  In  the  upper  half  of  the  section  they 
are  in  the  proportions  of  4^,  5^,  3 ;  so  that  red  sandstones  become 
decidedly  more  prevalent  in  the  upper  part,  where  there  is  also  a 
greater  proportion  of  coarse  pebbly  sandstones  and  of  light-red  shale 
with  greenish  stains. 

If  we  compare  this  with  the  upper  part  of  the  Joggins  section  as 
given  in  Sir  William  Logan's  lists,  we  find  a  thickness  of  2267  feet ; 
and  if  we  regard  the  Ragged  Reef  Sandstones  as  equivalent  to  the 
heavy  sandstones  at  the  base  of  the  Pictou  section,  it  is  possible  that 
the  upper  part  of  the  latter  is  not  represented  at  the  Joggins.  Taking 
the  proportions  of  sandstones  and  shales  at  the  latter  place,  we  find 
them  to  be  gray  sandstone  12,  red  and  brown  sandstone  1,  shale  10; 
so  that  here  the  proportions  of  sandstones  to  shales  are  not  very  dis- 
similar to  those  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Pictou  series,  but  the  gray 
sandstones  are  greatly  more  prevalent  Like  those  in  the  upper  part 
at  Pictou,  some  of  the  upper  beds  at  the  Joggins  are  coarse  and 
pebbly,  a  character  not  observed  in  either  Coal-field,  in  the  sandstones 
of  the  Middle  Coal  formation. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  turn  to  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  geo- 
logical relations,  and  especially  the  fact  that  the  outcrops  on  Prince 
Edward  Island  correspond  with  the  extension  of  two  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Carboniferous  anticlinals,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that 

*  Beport  on  Prince  Edward  Island. 
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the  Upper  Coal  formation  beds  seen  at  Gallas  Point,  and  amounting 
to  about  800  feet  in  vertical  thickness,  must  belong  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  Pictou  series,  or  may  even  reach  some  way  above  its  summit. 
Accordingly,  we  find  the  proportions  of  the  several  rocks  to  be,  gray 
sandstone  2,  red  and  brown  sandstone  4,  shales  2,  or  a  still  greater 
proportion  of  red  sandstone  as  compared  with  Pictou.  All  this  accords 
with  the  idea  of  a  gradual  increase  of  red  beds  in  approaching  the 
summit  of  the  formation,  so  that  the  Upper  Coal  formation  passes  in 
its  upper  part  into  beds  having  more  the  aspect  of  some  parts  of  the 
Lower  Dyas  or  Permian.  No  true  dolomite  is  present  in  these  beds ; 
but  Dr  Harrington's  analyses  show  that  some  of  the  thin  beds  of 
concretionary  limestone  are  highly  magnesian,  and  the  sandstones 
contain  concretions  of  sulphate  of  copper,  while  the  fossil  trees  which 
abound  in  them  are  often  mineralized  with  sulphides  of  copper  and 
iron,  and  sulphate  of  baryta. 

In  the  paper  referred  to,  lists  are  given  of  the  characteristic  fossil 
plants  in  the  upper  beds,  and  it  is  shown  that  the  species  found,  though 
mostly  common  to  these  beds  and  the  Middle  Coal  formation,  consti- 
tute a  peculiar  group,  having  strong  points  of  resemblance  with  the 
flora  of  the  Lower  Permian  in  Europe. 

In  Prince  Edward  Island  the  Upper  Carboniferous  and  the  Trias 
are  apparently  coriforniable,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  pass  into  each 
other,  though  in  Nova  Scotia  the  Trias  rests  unconformably  on  the 
Carboniferous.  I  believe,  however,  that  this  apparent  conformity  in 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the  resemblance  of  the  two  scries  in  mineral 
characters,  arises  from  the  almost  horizontal  position  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous beds,  and  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Trias  has  been  in 
part  formed  from  their  waste.  The  Triassic  fossils,  though  few,  are 
of  species  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  Carboniferous.  Further 
details  as  to  the  relations  of  these  formations  in  Prince  Edward  Island 
will  be  found  in  my  Report  on  that  island. 

To  sum  up,  it  may  be  said  that  the  beds  which  overlie  the  Coal- 
field of  Pictou  and  extend  into  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  which 
constitute  the  upper  part  of  the  Upper  Coal  formation,  have  such 
strong  points  of  resemblance  to  the  lower  part  of  the  European  Per- 
mian, both  in  their  mineral  character  and  organic  remains,  that  tliey 
may  fiiirly  be  named  Permo-carboniferous,  a  name  already  applied  to 
certain  marine  limestones  in  the  West,  in  which  the  Carboniferous 
graduates  upward  into  the  Permian.  They  may  also  be  held  to  some 
extent  to  bridge  over  the  gap  which  in  Eastern  America  generally 
separates  the  Carboniferous  from  the  Trias. 

I  may  add  that  in  Nova  Scotia  the  Lower  Carboniferous  beds  are 
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usuaUy  more  hardened  and  altered  than  those  of  the  Middle  Coal 
formation,  and  the  latter  moi'e  than  those  of  the  Upper  Coal  formation. 
Moreover,  there  are  instances  in  Nova  Scotia  of  local  unconformability 
of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  beds ;  and  the  New  Glasgow  conglomerate 
affords  evidence  of  extensive  denudation  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
before  the  deposition  of  the  productive  Coal-measures.  These  facts 
indicate  the  long  duration  of  the  Carboniferous  period  and  the  extent 
of  the  physical  changes  which  it  included;  and  it  is  evident  that, 
had  unconformability  or  extensive  local  denudation  occurred  some- 
what higher  in  the  system,  it  might  have  been  regarded  as  forming 
the  base  of  an  overlying  Permian  series. 

Detailed  descriptions  and  sections  of  the  Penno-carboniferous  beds 
as  they  occur  at  Gallas  Point,  Governor's  Island,  and  Campbellton, 
in  Prince  Edward  Island,  are  given  in  the  Report  above  referred  to. 


7.  THE  CARBONIFEROUS. 

With  reference  to  the  structure  and  stratigraphy  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous, a  large  amount  of  work'  has  been  done  by  the  officers  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  principally  in  the  Cape  Breton,  Pictou,  and  Cum- 
berland areas,  and  more  especially  in  the  productive  Coal-measures. 
Much  has  also  been  done  by  private  explorations,  and  the  results  are 
so  voluminous  that  I  can  scarcely  do  more  tlian  refer  to  the  Rei  orta 
in  which  the  principal  of  them  are  contained. 

Discoveries  in  (Afferent  Coal-Fields. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  1872-3,  Messrs  Bailey 
and  Matthew  have  given  details  of  the  Coal-field  of  New  Brunswick, 
derived  both  from  surveys  and  from  borings  made  by  Mr  Ells,  llie 
most  remarkable  general  result  is  the  small  thickness  of  this  widely- 
extended  Coal  formation  area.  The  estimate  given  is  as  follows,  in 
ascending  order : — 

Gray  sandstones  and  shales,  equivalent  o^^^^^^*  1  ^00  feet 
8tone-grit    ......  J 

Coal-measures  containing  no  known  bed  thicker  "(rtAA 

than  26  inches )  " 

Upper  Coal  fonnation     .         .         .         .         .     200     „ 

600     „ 

l^erhaps  there  should  be  added  to  this  a  small  additional  thickness 
for  the  Permo-carboniferous  of  the  shore  of  Northumberland  Strait. 
But  in  any  case  it  presents  a  great  contrast  to  the  vast  tliickness  of 
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the   Carboniferous    system    in    the    Pictou    or    Cumberland   areas, 
amounting  to  many  thousands  of  feet,  and  shows  how  very  unequal 
subsidence  and  deposition  must  have  been  even  in   neighbouring 
areas  not  separated  by  any  physical  barrier.     The  facts  thus  ascer- 
tained do  not  increase  the  probability  of  the  discovery  of  valuable 
coals  in  this  great  area.    Some  of  the  widely-extended  thin  beds 
may  perhaps  admit,  at  some  time,  of  being  wotked  on  a  large  scale, 
and  possibly  large  beds  may  exist  in  the  central  part  of  the  area 
remote  from  the  older  rocks,  or  on  the  north-eastern  coast.     The  coast 
between  Bathurst  and  Miramichi  River,  and  that  between  the  latter 
and  Buctouche,  afford  perhaps  some  of  the  most  promising  localities. 
The  Cumberland  Coal-field  has  attracted  much  attention,  and  more 
especially  that  part  of  it  in  the  Springhill  district  which  is  traversed 
by  the  Intercolonial  Railway,    affording  so  great  facilities  for  the 
transmission  of  its  produce.     Mr  Barlow  reports*  that  in  the  Spring- 
hill  areas  eight  or  nine  seams  of  coal  have  been  discovered,  the  prin- 
cipal one  being  11   feet  in  thickness,  and  affording  coal   of    very 
good  quality.      There   is    an  overlying  seam    13    feet  thick,  but 
with  two  clay  partings.     Mr  Hartley  gives  as  the  analysis  of  the 
Springhill  coal : — 

Volatile  matter  ....  35*39 

Fixed  carbon       ....         60*46 
Ash   ......  4*15 


100*00 


So  that  tliis  appears  to  be  an  excellent  coal,  altogether  superior  to 
that  of  which  I  have  given  an  analysis  (Ac.  Geol.,  p.  221),  and  which 
was  an  outcrop  sample,  the  only  one  that  I  could  at  that  time  obtain. 
The  Reports  of  Sir  W.  E.  Logan  and  Mr  Hartley  (Geol.  Survey 
Reports,  1869)  have  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the   struc- 
ture of  the   Pictou  Coal-field,  and  more    especially    of  the    faults 
traversing  it,  and  the  distribution  of  the  measures  on  the  ea.st  side  of 
the  East  liiver,  and  the  actual  productive  limits  of  the  Coal-field.    A 
detailed  map  accompanies  the   Report,  and  Mr  Hartley  has  given 
tables  of  analyses  and  practical  trials  of  the  coals.    On   the  east  side 
of  the  East  Kiver,  the  trough-shaped  arrangement  already  referred  to 
appears  to  continue  as  far  as  the  left  bank  of  Sutherland's  River.     A 
subordinate  anticlinal  appears,  however,  to  occur  in  the  middle  of  the 
trough,  or  rather  nearer  the  East  River,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
faults,  both  parallel  and  transverse  to  the  axis  of  the  trough.     In  the 

*  Report  Geo!.  Survey,  1866-69. 
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western  end  of  this  part  of  the  trough,  that  nearest  the  East  River, 
no  important  extension  of  the  great  seams  of  the  Albion  mines  appears 
yet  to  have  been  distinctly  recognised,  though  these  seams,  or  their 
equivalents,  must  exist  both  on  the  south  side  towards  M^Lellan's 
brook,  and  on  the  north  side  near  New  Glasgow  (see  the  map,  Ac. 
Geol.,  p.  320).  The  beds  of  coal  which  have  been  worked  near  the 
east  side  of  the  East  River,  the  Foster  and  Lawson  seams,  are 
believed  to  overlie  the  great  main  seam  by  a  thickness  of  about  1500 
feet.  In  the  eastern  half  of  the  trough  these  upper  beds  are  appa- 
rently represented  by  the  Marsh  Brook  seam,  the  George  M*Kay 
seam,  and  associated  beds ;  and  the  correspondence  of  the  beds  and 
their  containing  measures,  as  well  as  in  the  quality  and  structure  of 
the  coal,  seem  to  establish  this  equivalency.  But  here,  at  a  distance 
of  480  yards  to  the  rise,  occurs  the  M*Bean  seam,  now  worked  in  the 
Vale  Colliery,  and  associated  with  other  seams,  making  in  all  so 
great  an  aggregate  of  coal,  that  they  may  not  unreasonably  be 
regarded  as  the  equivalents  of  the  main  seam.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  thickness  of  the  overlying  measures  must  have  diminished 
or  been  concealed  by  faults,  and  on  that  account  it  is  still  possible 
that  the  real  equivalents  of  the  main  seam  may  occur  lower  down. 
The  McLean  beds,  not  yet  worked,  lying  to  tlie  westward  of  the 
explored  part  of  the  M^Bean  seams,  may  in  the  one  case  be  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  M*Bean  series,  or  in  the  other  may  be  much  lower. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  McLean  beds  represent  the  main 
seam.  The  great  inequality  of  the  original  deposits  in  this  Coal- 
field, and  the  di>turbances  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  with 
the  absence  of  good  natural  sections,  oppose  great  obstacles  as  yet  to 
the  decisive  settlement  of  these  questions — the  answers  to  which 
are,  however,  being  gradually  worked  out  by  mining  explorations. 

In  1868,  immediately  after  the  publication  of  my  second  edition,  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Cape 
Breton,  and  more  carefully  to  correlate  the  Coal-beds  of  that  region, 
as  well  as  to  make  some  important  observations  on  fossil  plants. 
These  observations  have  not  been  published  in  full,  but  in  the  same 
year  I  sent  a  note  relating  to  them  to  the  Nova  Scotia  Institute, 
which  was  printed  in  their  Transactions,  and  gives  my  views  on  these 
subjects  as  formed  at  that  time. 

The  following  section  of  the  Coal  formation,  as  exposed  on  the 
south  side  of  Sydney  Harbour,  on  the  property  of  the  Victoria  Mining 
Company,  is  condensed  from  observations  made  with  the  aid  of  Mr 
Ross,  of  the  Victoria  Mine,  and  Mr  Mosely  of  Sydney.  ITie  order 
is  descending. 
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Fl.      In. 


1.  "  Carr"  Seam 

SandstoDe,  Shales,  etc,  about     .      429 

2.  "Paint"  Seam    . 
Sandstonefl,  Shales,  etc.,  about     .       216 

3.  "  Crandall"  iSeam 

Sandstones,  Shales,  etc.,  about     .       100 
i.  "Koss"  Seam     . 

Sandstones,  Sliales,  etc.,  about    ■       325 

5.  "William  Fraser"  Scam 

Sandstones,  Shales,  etc.,  about     .       112 

6.  "Number  Three"  Seam 

Sandstones,  Shales,  etc.,  about 

7.  "  H.  M'Gillivray"  Seam 

Sandstones,  Shales,  etc. 

8.  "0.  M'Gillivray"  Seam 
Saudstones,  Shales,  etc.,  about     .     1000 

9.  "Fraser"  Seam    ... 

Sandstones  {Millstone-grit  series). 
This  aeries  of  Coal-beds  I  believe  to  represent  the  whole  of  the 
workable  beds  known  at  North  Sydney  as  well  as  those  of  Glace  Bay 
and  Coiv  Day.  The  high  angle  of  dip  brings  their  outcrops  nearer 
to  one  another  than  is  usual  in  this  district,  and  a  good  coast  cliff  and 
beach  section  enables  them  lo  be  well  studied.  This  section  is  the 
best  guide  I  have  seen  lo  the  vexed  question  as  to  the  equivalents  of 
the  several  Coal-beds  in  Ihc  different  mining  areas  of  Cape  Breton, 
but  its  application  is  by  ni>  means  easy.  On  the  south  side  of  Sydney 
harbour  the  Coal-beds  above-mentioned  dip  about  N.  5"  E.  at  angles  of 
30°  to  45°.  ()n  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour  the  corresponding 
beds  dip  to  the  north-cast  at  an  angle  of  10  degrees  or  less.  Conse- 
quently the  bcd.s  crowded  together  on  the  south  side,  spread  out  like 
a  fan  on  the  noith  side.  In  addition  to  this,  when  wo  measure  the 
thickness  of  the  beds  intcr\'ening  between  the  several  seams  of  coal, 
it  is  evident  that  they  must  vary  greatly  both  in  chamcter  and  tliick- 
ness  within  very  short  distances.  Making  due  allowance  for  these 
differences,  it  would  seem  that  the  Paint  scam  of  ihe  above  list 
must  be  the  Lloyd's  Cove  seam  of  the  Xorth  Sydney  series.  In 
this  case  the  main  senm  at  North  Sydney  is  equivalent  to  the  Ross 
seam.  The  equivalency  of  these  beds  with  those  of  Glace  Bay  and 
Cow  Bay  is  more  uncertain.  1  was  inclined  to  correlate  the  Paint 
seam  with  that  knovrn  as  the  Plielan  at  Glace  Bay,  and  to  suppose 
that  the  lnwcr  seams  were  still  to  be  found  there ;  but  different  views 
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have  been  stated  by  Mr  Kobb,  which  would  tend  to  diminish  some- 
wliat  the  probable  importance  of  the  lower  beds  of  coal  underlying  those 
worked  at  Glace  Bay  and  Cow  Bay.  These,  however,  include  the 
equivalents  of  the  Gardiner  seam  and  the  M^Gillivray  seams.  To 
these  points  I  may  add  the  statement  that  in  my  sketch  map,  page 
413,  the  strike  of  the  beds  at  the  east  side  of  Sydney  Harbour  should 
turn  a  little  more  to  the  south,  and  that  the  outcrops  should  be  closer 
to  each  other ;  and  that,  by  an  error  in  the  engraving,  the  town  of 
Sydney  is  removed  from  its  true  position  on  the  southern  arm  of  the 
liarbour  to  the  south-west  bar.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Mosely  of 
Sydney  for  information  bearing  on  some  of  these  points. 

In  the  Reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  1872-3,  1873-4,  and 
1874-5,  Mr  Kobb  has  gone  with  great  elaborateness  into  these  ques- 
tions, and  con*elates  the  Sydney  main  seam  not  only  with  the  Koss 
or  Victoria,  but  with  the  David's  Head  seam  of  Bridgport,  the  Har- 
bour scam  of  (ilace  Bay,  and  the  Block-House  seam  of  Cow  Bay. 
Mr  R.  Brown  has  stated  a  similar  view  of  the  equivalency  of  these 
beds  in  his  work  on  the  Coal-fields  of  Cape  Breton.* 

Leaving  these  local  details,  I  may  now  refer  to  some  curious  fossil 
plants  met  with  in  the  Coal  formation  of  Cape  Breton,  and  desei-ving 
of  record  as  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  its  flora.  Among  the 
rarest  of  fossil  plants  in  the  Coal  rocks  of  Nova  Scotia  have  hitherto 
been  the  trunks  of  tree-ferns.  The  scattered  fronds  are  suflSciently 
abundant,  but  trunks  of  arborescent  species  are  seldom  found.  Mr 
J'oole's  collections  at  Glace  Bay  enable  me  to  add  another  fine 
species  to  the  Coal  flora  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  a  large  flattened  stem, 
a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  marked  with  many  wrinkles  over  the 
whole  surface,  and  with  large  distant  oval  leaf-scars  1^  inch  in 
diameter  and  3  inches  in  length,  to  which  large  fronds  must  have 
been  attached.  It  is  a  near  ally  of  Caulopteris  mctcrodiscus,  Stern- 
berg, but  has  larger  and  more  distant  scars,  more  obtuse  above.  I 
would  name  it  CoMlopieris  glacensis.  It  belongs  to  the  genus 
Plychopteris  of  Corda.  Another  remarkable  tnink,  which  I  found 
obscurely  preserved  in  coarse  sandstone  at  North  Sydney,  appears 
different  from  anything  hitherto  described.  It  seems  to  have  had 
four  vertical  rows  of  scare,  the  form  of  which  could  not  be  made  out ; 
but  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  belonged  to  an  arborescent  fern  with 
a  stem  4  inches  in  diameter  and  several  feet  at  least  in  height. 
Near  an  abandoned  coal-mine  at  Bridgeport  I  also  found  a  fragment  of 
one  of  those  tree-ferns  surrounded  with  aerial  roots,  to  which  the  name 
Psaronius  has  been  given,  but  not  admitting  of  specific  description. 

*  London,  1871. 
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As  I  have  beea  able  hitherto  only  to  describe  four  species  of 
trunks  of  tree-ferns,  these  are  considerable  additions.  Among  other 
interesting  specimens  in  the  collection  of  Mr  Poole,  I  also  saw  the 
curious  sigillaroid  tree  Syringodendron  cyclostigmaj  Brongniart,  and  a 
species  of  Sigillaria  new  to  Nova  Scotia  and  allied  to  S.  rugosa  of 
Brongniart,  though  scarcely  sufficiently  perfect  for  description. 
Another  remarkable  form  collected  by  Mr  Poole  is  a  flattened 
striated  stem  about  an  inch  in  width,  with  two  rows  of  punctiform 
i  marks  at  the  sides,  and  giving  off  alternate  slightly  curved  branches, 

at  right  angles,  and  in  one  plane.     It  may  have  been  the   stipe  of  a 
fern. 

Another  interesting  fossil  observed  at  North  Sydney  was  an  erect 
Sigillaria,  with  that  peculiar  bulb -like  enlargement  of  the  base 
figured  by  Sternberg  on  Plate  xxxviii.  of  his  great  work,  but  which 
I  had  not  before  seen,  the  SigillaricB  found  in  Nova  Scotia  usually 
enlarging  regularly  towards  the  base  in  the  manner  of  ordinary  trees. 
This  bulb-like  appearance  seemed  to  be  a  natural  feature  of  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  which  had  the  markings  of  S.  reni/ormis. 
Through  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Mr  Brown,  of  the  Sydney  col- 
liery, the  specimen  was  carefully  taken  down  from  the  cliff,  and  for- 
warded to  Montreal ;  and  it  now  stands,  a  column  ^\e  feet  in  height, 
in  the  museum  of  M^Glll  University. 

Since  18G8,  the  Coal-field  of  Campbellton,  an  extension  northward 
of  the  Sydney  series,  lying  against  the  ancient  Syenitic  ridge  of  St 
Anne's  Mountain,  has  been  explored,  and  coal-wofkings  commenced 
in  it,*  and  the  extension  of  workable  Coal-measures  has  been  traced  on 
the  west  coast  of  Cape  Breton,  north  of  Mabou,  in  Broad  Cove.  These 
have  been  reported  on  by  Professor  Hind.  The  boundaries  of  the 
Millstone-grit  and  Carboniferous  limestone  in  the  vicinity  of  Sydney 
Harbour  have  also  been  carefully  mapped  by  Mr  Fletcher  of  the 
Dominion  Geological  Survey. 

Lower  Members  of  the  Carboniferous. 

Turning  now  to  the  lower  members  of  the  Carboniferous  series;  in 
connection  with  a  Report  on  the  Fossil  Plants  of  the  Lower  Carboni- 
ferous and  Millstone-grit  Formations, -j-  I  have  endeavoured  to 
classify  these,  and  to  indicate  their  equivalency  with  formations 
abroad,  a  subject  at  present  exciting  some  controversy  among  Euro- 
pean geologists. 

Where  most  fully  developed  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bainswick, 
these  formations  may  be  thus  subdivided  in  ascending  order  : — 

*  Report  Oeol.  Survey.  1873-4.  f  Gcol.  Surv.  of  Canada,  1873. 
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1st.  The  Horton  Series  or  Lower  Carboniferous  Coal-measures^  con- 
sisting of  hard  sandstones  and  shales  often  calcareous,  associated 
with  conglomerate  and  grit,  and  in  some  places  with  highly 
bituminous  shales.  They  contain  underclays  and  thin  coaly 
seams,  remains  of  plants,  fishes,  and  entomostracans,  and  foot- 
prints of  batrachians,  but  no  strictly  marine  remains.  This 
group  was  first  established  as  a  distinct  subdivision  of  the  Car- 
boniferous in  Nova  Scotia,  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  and  the  writer  in 
1844  and  1847.     (See  >ote  2,  p.  99.) 

2d.  The  Windsor  Series  or  Lower  Carboniferous  Limestone  and 
Oypsiferous  Beds, — This  is  a  marine  formation  holding  charac- 
teristic shells  and  corals  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  period, 
and  containing  in  addition  to  the  limestone  thick  beds  of  sand- 
stone, marl,  and  clay,  usually  red,  and  of  gypsum.  First  defined 
by  Sir  C.  Lyell  in  1843. 

3d.  The  Millstone- grit  Series,  consisting  of  candstones  and  shales, 
often  red,  and  conglomerate,  associated  with  dark-coloured  beds 
holding  fossil  plants  and  Naiadites,  and  with  a  few  underclays 
and  thin  seams  of  coal.  The  name  Millstone-grit  was  first 
applied  to  these  as  a  distinct  group  by  Mr  R.  Brown  in  1844. 
The  group  was  distinctly  indicated  in  Sir  AV.  E.  Logan's  section 
of  the  South  Joggins  in  1843,  and  in  my  paper  of  the  same 
year  on  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Eastern  Nova  Scotia. 

Above  these  are  (4th)  the  Middle  Coal  formation,  and  (5th)  the 
Upper  or  Newer  Coal  formation  with  the  overlying  Permo-car- 
boniferous  Series. 

Tn  some  localities  the  lower  member  is  absent,  the  marine  lime- 
stones resting  on  the  older  rocks.  In  other  localities  the  marine 
member  is  absent,  or  very  slenderly  developed,  and  the  Lower  Carboni- 
ferous Coal  measures  and  Millstone-grit  are  united  together.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  lower  series  is  usually  represented  by  coarse  con- 
glomerates with  few  fossils. 

The  equivalency  of  these  beds  with  formations  abroad  is  a  subject 
of  some  importance,  more  especially  with  respect  to  the  Horton  series 
or  Lower  Carboniferous  Coal  measures,  as  errors  have  been  com- 
mitted both  in  the  way  of  confounding  these  with  the  Coal  measures 
above  and  with  the  Devonian  below ;  and  in  works  of  general  geology 
very  little  attention  is  usually  given  to  them  as  a  distinct  group. 
With  regard  to  the  marine  limestones,  their  equivalency  to  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  limestones  of  other  countries  is  undoubted.  The 
Millstone-grit  also  admits  of  very  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
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its  equivalents.  Id  the  foUowiag  liats  I  hsve  given  the  equivalent! 
of  tbe  Horton  series  and  Millstone- grit  series  as  they  appeu*  to  me 
to  be  settled  by  stratigraphy  and  foasilB : — 

1.  EquivaUnti  of  the  Lower  Carhoniferotu  Cval-Meatura  or 

Horton  Seriet. 
(1.)  Tbe  Vespertine  Groap  of  Rogers  in  Pennsylvania. 
(2,)  The  Kinderhook  Group  of  Worthen  in  Illinois. 
(3.)  The  Marehall  Group  of  Winobell  in  Michigan. 
(4.)  The  Waverley  Sandstone  (in  part)  of  Ohio. 
(5.)  The  Lower  or  False  Coal-measuroe  of  Virginia. 
(6.)  Tbe  Calciferous  Sandstones  of  M'Laren,  or  Tvreedian  Group 

of  Tate  in  Scotland  .• 
(7.)  Tbe    Carboniferous  Slate   and  Coombala  Grits  of  Jukes  in 

Ireland. 
(8.)  Tbe  Culm  and  Culm  Graywacke  of  Germany. 
(9.)  The  Graywacke  or  Lower  Coal-measures  of  tbe  Vosges,  as 

described  by  Schimpcr. 
(lO.J  The    Older  Coal    Formation   of  the   Ural,   as  described   by 

Eichwald. 
(11.)  The  so-called  "  Ursa  Stage"  ofHeer  includes  this,  but  he  has 

united  it  with  Devonian  beds,  so  that  tlie  name  cannot  be 

used  except  for  the  local  development  of  these  bods  at  Bear 

Island,  Spitzhergcn. 

All  of  the  above  groups  of  rocks  are  characterized  by  the  preva- 
lence of  Lepidodendra  of  the  type  of  L.  corrugatum,  L.  Velthei- 
miaiium,  and  L.  Olincanum,  and  also  of  the  type  of  L.  tetragonum  of 
StoiTibcrg  (l)ei-geria  of  some  authors),f  pines  of  [he  sub-genus  Pitui 
of  Withani,  I'alceoxylon  of  Brongniart,  and  peculiar  ferns  of  tbe 
geiiera  Ci/clopleris,  Cardiopteris,  and  Sphenopkris.  In  all  the  regions 
above  role rred  to  they  form  the  natuml  base  of  the  great  Carboniferous 
system. 

"  Some  »tteiitii>ii  hm  recenlly  been  Ki**"  to  these  beds  in  Englsnd  ind  Scolluid 
by  Qcikie,  Hull,  labour,  aiiit  ulherii,  atid  new  nanies  hive  been  propmied,  u  that  of 
"  Vsleiiti»r  by  Ueikie.  The  niiuc  "  Tweedian  "  of  ni;  utd  friend  Tale  ahould,  I 
Ihink,  stand.  Many  years  aK<>,  when  1  wai  engaged  in  tlie  study  of  these  rocka,  he 
aeemcd  tii  be  the  only  Kngliah  fKologist  who  knew  much  about  them.  0(  lain  years 
moch  cgnfusiun  has  been  introduced  into  the  gei>lnt^  of  these  beds  by  sonie  Earo- 
|iain  |ialno-botiinisl«.  !^tur  hai,  however,  worked  u|i  their  fossils  in  f^ilesia,  as  Eich- 
wald hail  diHH'  in  Hnsaia,  and  in  both  nrKions  they  eorrespond  vrry  closely  with  the 
flora  which  I  have  found  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  have  described  in  the  Keporl  above 
referred  to.     Meek  has  also  teragnJMd  this  Hera  in  Western  \'irginia. 

t  This  typB  of  LrpiihidendroH  has  been  reci^gnised  even  in  Anstnlb,  but  necnis 
there  to  be  referred  to  Ibe  Devonian  age. 
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2.  Equivalents  of  the  Millstone- Grit  Series. 

1 .  The  Serai  Conglomerate  of  Rogers  in  Pennsylvania,  etc. 

2.  The  Lower  Coal  Formation  Conglomerate  and  Chester  Groups  of 

Illinois  (Worthen). 

3.  The  Lower  Carboniferous  Sandstone  of  Kentucky,  Alabama,  and 

Virginia. 

4.  The  Millstone-grit  and  Yoredale  Rocks  of  Northern  England, 

and  the  Culmiferous  of  Devonshire. 

5.  The  Moor  rock  and  Lower  Coal  Measures  of  Scotland. 

6.  Flagstones  and  Lower  Shales  of  the  South  of  Ireland  and  Mill- 

stone-grit of  the  North  of  Ireland. 

7.  The  Jungste  Graywacke  of  the  Hartz,  Saxony,  and  Silesia. 

The  vegetable  fossils  of  this  group  differ  from  those  of  the  beds 
below  the  marine  limestones,  and  contain  forms  resembling  or  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  Middle  Coal  formation,  into  which,  indeed,  both 
lithologically  and  as  to  fossils,  the  Millstone-grit  passes  by  imper- 
ceptible gradations. 

The  distribution  of  these  series  in  the  Acadian  Provinces  may  be 
stated  thus : — 

In  Gaspe  and  the  Bay  de  Chaleur  and  along  the  northern  margin 
of  the  New  Brunswick  Carboniferous  district,  the  Lower  Carboni- 
ferous formation  presents  the  characters  of  the  Bonaventure  forma- 
tion of  Sir  William  Logan,  the  marine  limestones  being  absent  or 
little  developed,  and  the  prevailing  rocks  being  conglomerates  and 
sandstones  with  few  fossils.  (Logan,  Report  of  1863  ;  Robb,  Report 
of  1869 ;  Acadian  Geology,  p.  227.) 

In  Southern  New  Brunswick  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Coal- 
measures  are  remarkable  for  the  great  thickness  of  bituminous  and 
bitumino-calcareous  shales  which  they  contain.  These  rocks  hold 
the  remarkable  vein  of  Albertite  worked  in  this  district.  They  con- 
tain numerous  remains  of  fishes,  and  al^o  of  the  characteristic  Lower 
Carboniferous  plants.  (Bailey  and  Matthew,  Report  of  1871 ; 
Acadian  Geology,  p.  231  ;  see  also  Note  2.) 

In  Southern  New  Brunswick  and  North-western  Nova  Scotia,  the 
Millstone- grit  is  also  largely  developed.  At  the  South  Joggins, 
where  this  formation  and  the  Middle  Coal  formation  probably  attain 
their  maximum  thickness,  the  equivalent  of  the  Millstone-grit  occu- 
pies in  Sir  William  Logan's  section  a  vertical  thickness  of  no  less  than 
5972  feet,  and  consists  of  red  and  gray  sandstones,  red  and  chocolate 
shales  and  conglomerates,  with  some  dark  shales,  underclays,  bitu- 
minous limestones,  and  thin  unproductive  coals.  It  contains  species 
of  SigiUaria^  Lepidodendron,  Catamites    Dadoxyhn^  and  Cordaites, 
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[Logan,  Gcol.  Survey  of  Canada,  1845;  Acadian  Geology,  p 
176.) 

On  the  south  aide  of  the  Cumberland  Coal-field,  the  Lower  Carboni' 
ferous  beds  appear  to  return  to  the  type  of  the  Bonaventare  formation, 
and  to  eonsist  principally  of  conglomerate  and  eandftone  not  rich  a 
fossil  plants,  and  these  principally  of  the  Millstone-grit  horizon. 

Crossing  the  ancient  metamorpbic  ridge  of  the  Cobequids,  we  find 
on  their  southern  flanks  conglomerates  representing  the  lowest 
Carboniferous  rocks.  Above  these  there  is  a  slender  development  oi 
the  marine  limestones  and  a  great  thickness  of  hard  sandstones  and 
shales,  representing  the  Millstone-grit  and  perhaps  the  lower  part  ol 
the  Middle  Coal  formation.  These  rocks  form  a  long  belt  extending 
from  Cape  Chiegnecto  till  it  unites  with  the  Pictou  Coal-field  on  the 
eastward.  Their  general  arrangement  appears  to  be  that  of  a  narrow 
trough  much  broken  by  faults.  They  afford  a  good  representation  ol 
the  flora  of  the  Millstone -grit.     (Acadian  Geology,  p.  263  et  aeq.) 

On  the  south  side  of  Minas  Basin  and  Cobequid  Bay  a  very  wids 
area  is  occupied  by  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks ;  and  at  the  cliff  ol 
Horton  Bluff,  and  other  places  in  its  vicinity,  these  beds,  which,  from 
their  large  development  in  this  locality,  may  be  named  the  Uorton 
series,  are  very  well  exposed,  and  contain  abundance  of  their  charac- 
teristic fossils.  For  their  detailed  description  I  may  refer  to  my 
paper  of  1858,  Journal  of  Geol.  Society,  vol.  xv.,  p.  63.  (See 
also  Acadian  Geology,  p.  252.) 

Similar  rocks  are  seen  and  have  been  described  by  the  au'.hor  near 
Windsor,  at  Walton  and  Noel,  and  at  Five  Mile  River  on  the  Shube- 
nacadie,  in  all  these  places  rising  up  from  under  the  Lower  Carboni- 
ferous limestones.  (Journal  of  Gcol.  Society,  vol.  iv.  p.  59,  vol, 
vii.  p.  335;  Acadian  Geology.) 

Furtlier  east,  on  the  Salmon  River,  and  on  the  West,  Middle,  and 
East  Rivers  of  Pictou,  there  is  a  great  development  of  rocks  of  the 
Millstone- grit  series,  consisting  largely  of  chocolate  sandstones  and 
shales,  often  very  hard,  and  with  bands  of  gray  and  dark-coloured 
beds  holding  plants.  In  this  region  the  marine  limestones  extend 
upward  into  the  Mill  stone -grit,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  establish  any 
distinct  line  of  separation,  and  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Coal  measures 
seem  to  be  absent.  (Journal  of  Geol.  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  26,  1843 ; 
Logan  and  Hartley,  Reports  on  Pictou  Coal-field,  1869;  Acadian 
Geology,  p.  316  et  seq.) 

Li  the  Pictou  Coal-field  there  are  certain  hard  sandstones  holding 
obscure  fossil  plants,  which  come  up  from  beneath  the  Millstone-grit 
on  the  Middle  River,  and  which  I  have  regarded  as  Devonian.     It  ia, 
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however,  barely  possible  that  they  may  represent  the  Lower  Carboni- 
ferous Coal  measures,  otherwise  wanting  in  this  district. 

The  great  and  exceptional  conglomerate  of  the  Pictou  Coal-district, 
known  as  the  New  Glasgow  Conglomerate,  appears  to  be  a  shingle 
bed  of  the  Upper  Millstone-grit  or  Middle  Coal  formation  epoch.  It 
stretches  with  some  interruptions  from  Merigomish  to  Roger's  Hill 
and  Mt.  Dalhousie,  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  Cobequid  Ridge,  or 
about  twenty  miles,  and  is  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  different 
developments  of  the  beds  of  the  Coal  formation  on  the  south  and 
north  of  this  line  ;  and  it  implies  very  great  and  violent  denudation 
of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  sandstones  during  the  Coal  formation 
period,  as  the  fragments  contained  in  it  are  largely  composed  of  these 
sandstones,  and  are  often  of  great  size.  (Acadian  Geology,  p.  321, 
et  seq, ;  Logan,  Report  on  Pictou,  1869.) 

At  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  Pictou  Coal-field,  where  it  is  in 
contact  with  the  Upper  Silurian  at  M^Cara's  Brook,  the  Lowest 
Carboniferous  beds  are  conglomerates  with  interstratified  trap,  above 
which  is  marine  limestone  overlaid  by  the  Millstone -grit  series. 
(Journal  of  Geol.  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  329 ;  Acadian  Geology,  section 
opposite  page  125.) 

In  the  Carboniferous  area  of  Antigonish  County  we  again  meet 
with  the  dark  shales  and  sandstones  of  the  Horton  group,  holding 
their  characteristic  plants,  and  underlying  the  marine  limestones  and 
gypsums.  I  noticed  these  beds  as  occurring  at  Right's  River  in 
1843;*  and  Dr  Honeyman,  who  subsequently  traced  them  further  to 
the  eastward,  has  kindly  placed  in  my  hands  a  small  but  interesting 
collection  of  their  fossil  plants. 

The  long  belt  of  Carboniferous  rocks  extending  along  the  west 
branch  of  the  St  Mary's  River,  has  the  mineral  character  and  fossils 
of  the  Millstone-grit  series  in  those  places  where  I  have  examined 
it,  except  near  Guysboro,  where  there  are  Lower  Carboniferous 
limestones,  and  in  the  Strait  of  Canso,  near  Cape  Porcupine,  where 
the  basal  conglomerates  appear.     (Acadian  Geology,  p.  350.) 

In  Cape  Breton  a  well-characterized  representation  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  Coal  measures  or  Horton  series  is  seen  in  the  sand- 
stones, gray  and  black  shales,  and  conglomerates  which  underlie  the 
limestone  and  gypsum  of  Plaister  Cove,  while  the  Millstone-grit 
seems  to  be  represented  by  the  thick  sandstones  underlying  the 
Coal-field  of  Richmond  County.  (Journal  of  Geological  Society, 
vol.  V. ;  Acadian  Geology,  p.  390  et  seq,) 

In  Northern  Cape  Breton,   from   the  Cape   Dauphin  section,  as 

*  Journal  Geol.  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  329. 
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described  by  Mr  R.  Brown,  it  would  appeftr  that  the  Lower  Carbon 
feroiis  Coal  measures  are  slenderly  repre§ented  or  concealed  h 
faulting.  Mr  Brown  has,  however,  recognised  the  Millstone-grit  i 
underlying  the  Sydney  and  Glace  Bay  Coal-6elds,  and  attaining  t 
a  thickness  of  1800  feet.  It  consists  largely  of  gray  aaadstoni 
and  holds  Sigillarice,  Calamilea,  and  Lepidodendra.  (Brown,  Jonnu 
Geol.  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  258;  Ibid.,  vol.  vi.  p.  116.) 

From  a  collection  of  fossils  made  by  Mr  R  Bell  in  Weater 
Newfoundland,  and  presented  to  the  Museum  of  the  M'Gill  UniverHt 
by  Donald  Rosa,  Esq.,  it  appears  that  the  Lower  Carboniferous  lim« 
stone  of  that  island  holds  the  same  fossils  with  that  of  Nova  Scotit 
and  that  it  is  overlaid  by  a  series  of  bods  corresponding  to  the  Mill 
stone-grit  This  formation,  however,  contains  beds  of  coal  of  work 
able  size,  abounding  in  remains  of  Lepidodendra,  so  that  it  woul< 
seem  that  in  Newfoundland,  as  in  Scotland,  the  workable  coal 
e:iteud  farther  down  in  the  series  than  is  the  ease  to  the  southward. 

For  the  flora  of  these  interesting  formations  which  form  thi 
lower  portion  of  the  Carboniferous,  I  must  refer  to  the  Repor 
already  mentioned.  I  may  remark  here  in  general  terms,  that  iu  thi 
area  of  the  Acadian  Provinces,  the  close  of  the  Devonian  wa 
accompanied  by  great  physical  changes  which  removed  the  Devoniai 
flora.  In  the  Lower  Carboniferous  period,  a  meagre  flor.a,  diScren 
from  that  of  the  Devonian,  took  possession  of  the  land.  This  wa. 
again  partially  removed  by  the  subsidence  leading  to  the  depositioi 
of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones,  and  the  Mi  II  stone -grit  lyinj 
on  these,  forms,  as  to  its  flora,  the  dawn  of  the  great  Middle  Cor 
formation.  While  the  local  elevation,  subsidences,  and  denudation, 
within  the  Carboniferous  period  were  sufficient  to  cause  some  limite( 
cases  of  u  neon  form  ability,  these  are  not  comparable  with  thosi 
between  the  Devoiiian  and  the  Carboniferous;  and  the  Devoniai 
fauna  and  flora  arc  as  a  whole  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  Car 
boniferous,  though  there  are  some  sjwcies  of  plants  common. 

In  Eastern  America,  as  in  Great  Britain,  the  conditions  of  coa 
accumulation  seem  to  have  set  in  earlier  to  the  northward.  Thi 
Coal-beds  of  Newfoundland  belong  to  the  Millstone-grit  series.  Thos 
of  Pictou  are  exclusively  in  the  Middle  Coal  aeries,  and  apparcntl; 
in  its  lower  part.  Those  of  the  Joggins  seem  to  be  rather  higher  ii 
the  series  than  those  of  Pictou,  and  in  the  United  States  there  ar 
workable  beds  of  eoal  in  the  Upper  Coal  measures  which  are  barrc: 
in  Nova  Scotia.  This  connects  itself  with  the  fact  illustrated  in  m" 
Report  on  the  Devonian  Flora  (1870),  that  this  flora  iu  North  Americi 
seems  to  have  extended  itself  from  the  north-east, — a  view  whici 
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Ilecr  and  Professor  Asa  Gray  also  entertain  with  respect  to  the 
Tertiary  floras.  Facts  now  accumulating  from  the  observations  of 
recent  Arctic  explorers,  make  it  more  and  more  evident  that  the 
peculiar  Lower  Carboniferous  flora  was  very  widely  distributed  in 
circumpolar  lands  at  the  beginning  of  the  Carboniferous  period.* 

Mr  E.  Gilpin,  in  a  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Institute  (vol.  iv.),  has  directed  attention  to  the  peculiar  man- 
gancsian  limestone  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  on  the  East 
River  of  Pictou,  and  very  distinct  in  character  from  the  great  bed 
of  light-coloured  limestone  {Lithostrotion  Limestone  of  Acadian 
Geology),  lying  above,  and  the  still  higher  gray  limestones.  In  my 
tabular  arrangement  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones  (Ac. 
Geol.,  p.  281),  I  have  not  separated  this  lower  bed,  as  it  has  no 
distinctness  with  regard  to  fossils ;  but  its  wide  distribution  and 
metalliferous  character  would  now  induce  me  to  follow  Mr  Gilpin's 
arrangement,  and  recognise  it  as  a  separate  subdivision.  It  reappears 
in  Pictou  County  in  New  Lairg,  and  is  represented  elsewhere  by  the 
black  limestone  of  Plaister  Cove,  Cape  Breton,  th^  "  Black  Rock  "  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Shubenacadie  and  the  manganiferous  limestone  of 
AValton  and  Teny  Cape.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  manganese  in 
these  limestones  may  be  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  volcanic 
debris  proceeding  from  the  contemporaneous  igneous  vqnts  which 
produced  the  Lower  Carboniferous  traps.  Its  origin  may  thus  be 
similar  to  that  to  which  the  manganesian  nodules  found  so  abun- 
dantly in  the  deep-sea  dredgings  of  the  "Challenger"  have  been 
attributed. 

New  Carboniferotis  Fossils, 

In  addition  to  the  Report  on  the  Lower  Carboniferous  and  Mill- 
stone-grit plants  already  referred  to,  which  gives  a  nearly  com- 
plete view  of  this  interesting  flora  as  far  as  known  up  to  1873,  I 
may  refer  to  a  paper  on  the  Relations  of  Sigillaria^  Calamites,  and 
Calamodendrorij  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  for  1870; 
a  paper  on  a  remarkable  Sigillaria  discovered  at  the  Joggins  by  Mr 
Hill  (Proceedings  of  the  same  Society,  1877),  Mr  Scudder's  descrip- 
tions of  the  Ave  species  of  myriapods  found  by  me  in  the  Coal  forma- 
tion (Journal  of  Boston  Society,  1873) ;  Descriptions  of  Fossil 
Insects  from  Nova  Scotia,  by  the  same  author  (Canadian  Naturalist, 
vol.  viii.),  and  my  own  recent  papers  on  a  new  crustacean  (Geolo- 
gical Magazine,  1877),  and  on  a  recent  discovery  of  Carboniferous 

*  See  a  sammAry  of  the  latest  of  theite  facts  in  Geological  Magazine,  July  1877 ; 
also  Ueer,  "  Flora  Fossilis  Arctica/'  vol.  iv. 
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Keptiks  (Silliniftn's  Journal,  vol.  xii.,  December  1876).  I  may  silc 
a  paper  on  Impressions  and  Footprints  of  Animals  and  Imitativt 
Markinga  on  CarboniferauB  Kocks  {SUliman'B  Journal,  vol,  v., 
January  1873),  and  tbe  description  of  the  remarkable  footprints  oi 
Sauropus  unguifer  found  in  a  quarry  in  Cumberland  County.*  I 
would  be  impossible  to  give  here  even  the  substance  of  these  severa 


contributions  to  palieontology,  but  I  may  notice  a  few  points  likcl 
to  be  of  interest  to  tlie  general  reader,  or  specially  new  i 
geological  auience. 

In  the  Report  on  Fossil  Plants  above  referred  to,  llie  specie 
cliaractoriatic  of  the  Lowest  Carboniferous  beds  are  defined  an 
separated  from  tbosc  of  tlie  Devonian  below  and  tjie  Millatone-gri 

*  Geological  Mos.-iimc,  vol.  ix. 
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abuvc.  Special  attention  is  given  to  tie  protean  varieties  of  Lepido- 
dendron  corrugatum,  and  to  its  Stigmaria  roots,  this  being  tlie 
characteriatic  Lower  Carboniferous  Lepidodendron  in  America,  and 
oui-  ropreacntativc  of  the  widely  distributed  L.  Vellhehnianum  and 
its  allies  in  Europe,*  and  also  to  the  conifera  of  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous and  Millstone- grit.  A  list  is  also  given,  for  comparison,  of 
the  plants  of  the  Middle  and  Upper  Coal  formation,  and  some  inte- 


resting new  species  fi-om  the  former  are  described — more  especially 
Siglllaria  Loriuayana,  a  species  showing  very  beautifully  the  transverse 
bands  of  fruit-scars  so  characteristic  of  some  species  of  SigiUaria 
{Fig,  4).  In  the  paper  on  SigiUaria,  it  was  my  aim  to  define  the 
true  place  and  structure  of  that  genus,  and  also  to  separate  Calarailes 
from  Calamodendron.  la  connection  with  this  I  may  mention  tliat 
the  Cordaites,  whose  leaves  are  so  abundant  in  both  the  Devonian 


and  Carboniferous,  and  In  the  latter  constitute  the  substai 
thin  layers  of  coal,  have  recently  been  shown  by  Gra 


!  of  some 
1  'Eury  to 

*  I  see  that  in  recent  descripliniis  of  ihe  Lower  Cirboniferaos  plants  of  OreiiDland, 
I„  Vfllhrimiaiuini  is  recogniied  ;  bat  this  is  probably  L.  coi-mgatam,  wliicb  far  want 
of  safBciflDt  siiecimeoa  most  European  butanists  have  doI  yet  Beamed  to  discriminate, 
DOr  bave  Ibe  Greenland  specimens  been  jet  compared  willi  llieir  American  aDalogQes. 
Uatil  this  slisil  be  done,  we  mast  remain  in  some  aneerlaintf  reapectiiig  lh«ni,  Dot- 
withstanding  the  good  illiulraEionii  in  Earopeau  works. 
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Fig.  9.— Jforii^n  M  Bocla. 
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have  bcloiigud  to  ti'uiiks  of  advanced  etructurc  allied  to  that  of 
coiiifers,  and  to  have  been  gyninospermous  plants.  Tliia  gives  them 
a  higher  position  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  than  that  assigned  to  them 
ill  Acadian  Geology,  unless,  indeed,  there  may  be  two  groups 
included  in  this  genus,  the  one  lycopodiaueous,  the  other  gyuno- 

Among  the  new  insects  described  by  Mr  Scudder  (Figs.  6  to  8),  that 
which  he  has  named  Libellula  Carhonaria,  and  which  was  found  by  Mr 
A.J.  Hill  at  the  Cossit's  Pit,  near  Sydney,  C.B.,  is  of  especial  in- 
terest as  being  the  first  known  example  of  a  Carboniferous  dragon-fly 
(Fig.  8).  This  place,  Cossit's  Fit,  is  of  especial  interest,  because  it 
bas  aifurdcd  to  Jlr  liill  a  rich  and  varied  flora,  containing  forms  not 
yet  described,  and  some  species  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Coal  for- 
mation, while  the  horizon  of  this  coal  Is  believed  to  be  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Middle  Coal  formation,  or  even  In  the  Mill  stone- grit. 

In  my  paper  on  Fossil  Footprints,*  I  described  from  the  Car- 
boniferous rocks  tracks  referable  to  Protkhmlet,  aod  which  I  regard 
as  iielonging  to  species  of  limulus,  or  horae-shoe  crab,  &  genus 
which,  though  elsewhere  known  in  the  Carboniferous,  has  not  been 
found  In  Nova  Scotia,  unless  represented  by  these  tracks.  Other 
markings  on  the  Carboniferous  beds  are  Impressions  of  worms,  refer- 
able to  the  genus  Arenicoliles,  and  of  cnistaceans  (trilobltes  or  their 
allies)  referred  to  genua  Husichniles.  A  very  peculiar  and  anomalous 
form  of  large  size  was  jilnced  in  the  new  genus  Diplichniles,  and  the 
genus  Rabdicknitea  was  established  to  contain  some  markings 
res  mbl  g  tl  c  so  called  Eophyton  of  the  Cambrian  rocks,  and  pro- 
babl)  of  smilar  nature.     Illustrations  of  these  are  given  in  Fig.  9. 

,  The  curious  fossil  figured  in  Fig.  10,  the 
1  (Pa-  carapace  or  body  shield  of  a  species  of  Palao' 
'"'"'"'"  carahua,  was  found  by  Mr  A.  J.  Hill  at  the 
South  Jogglns,  and  Is  the  first  of  the  higher  or 
decapod  crustaceans  found  in  our  Coal  forma* 
tion.  Very  similar  species  occur  In  the  Coal- 
fields of  Great  Britain  and  Illinois.  It  has  been 
described  in  the  Geological  Magazine. f 

The  sole  species  of  myriapod  recognised  by 
me  in  the  original  discovery  of  these  animals  at 
the  Joggins  was  Jit/lobius  SigiUariiB  ;  but  when 
a  large  number  of  fragments  had  accumulated 
in  my  collection,  suggesting  diversity  of  species, 
I  placed  tho  whole  In  the  hands  of  Mr  S.  H.  Scudder,  our  best 
*  SilUnian'sJoimul,  JsnuBiylSIS.  t  Febrnar/ I8TT. 
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authority  on  fussil  insects,  and  lie  was  able  to  discriminate  two  genera 
and  five  species.  This  was  stated  in  a  note  at  page  405  of  Acadian 
Geology,  and  I  now  give  a  series  of  diagrammatic  illustrations 
prepared  by  Mr  Scudder,  showing  the  characteristic  forms  of  the 
segments  in  the  several  species  (Fig.  II.) 

pig.  U.^Mi/iiapodi/rom  tlie  Coal  Formation  <^2fma  &o(M.— Afier  Scodder. 


The  remarkable  discovery  of  Carboniferous  batrachians  made  at 
the  South  Joggins  in  1876,  in  one  of  those  erect  trees  which  have, 
since  1851,  afforded  so  many  similar  remains,  is  of  so  much  interest 
in  connexion  with  the  species  described  in  Acadian  Geology,  tliat  I 
make  considerable  extracts  from  the  account  of  it  published  at  the  lime. 

The  tree  of  1876  was  found  by  me  in  "  the  reef,"  or  extension  of 
the  sandstone  seaward,  and  near  the  low-water  mark.  The  upper 
part  of  the  stump,  probably  filled  with  sandstone,  had  been  removed 
by  the  waves,  but  about  iJ  feet  of  the  lower  part  remained.  It  was 
extracted  with  as  much  care  as  possible  by  two  miners  with  picks  and 
crowbar,  and  the  disk-like  fragments,  into  which  it  naturally  split, 
were  carried  up  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  and  subsequently  numbered 
and  dissected  at  leisure.  In  the  hurry  of  working  against  time  to 
escape  the  tide,  the  men,  it  seems,  left  in  the  hole  a  portion  of  the 
lowest  layer,  and  a  fragment  of  an  upper  one.  The  former  was  after- 
wards removed  by  Mr  J.  C.  Kussel,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
and  the  latter  was  found  by  Mr  Rill.  Both  have  been  kindly  placed 
in  ray  hands  by  these  gentlemen,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  material 
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has  been  collected  and  carefully  labelled,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep 
together  the  parts  belonging  to  each  skeleton. 

This  tree  was  about   18  inches  in  diameter,  and   in   the   lower 
part  was  partially  flattened  by  lateral  pressure,  so  that  its  diameter  in 
one  direction  was  only  a  little  over  a  foot.     The  material  filling  the 
somewhat  thick  coaly  bark  may  be  described  as  a  more  or  less 
arenaceous  silt  or  soil,  blackened  with  vegetable  matter,  and  replete 
with  fragments  of  carbonized  bark,  mineral  charcoal,  and  fine  vegetable 
debris.    There  are  also  numerous  leaves  of  CordaiteSj  and  abundance 
of  the  fruits  which,  from  their  frequent  occurrence  in  such  hollow  trees, 
I  have  elsewhere  named  Trigonocarpum  Sigillartce,     In  some  places 
the  sediment  was  finely  laminated,  the  laminse  being  often  much  con- 
torted.    In  other  places  the  earthy  matter  existed  in  patches   or 
interrupted  layers,  nearly  free  from  vegetable  matter,  and  especially 
abundant  toward  the  sides  of  the  trunk.     The  cementing  substance 
is  in  general  carbonate  of  lime,  many  portions  of  the  mass  eflfervescing 
freely  with  an  acid,  but  in  some  spots  there  are  hard  concretions  of 
pyrite.     The  material  has  evidently  been  introduced  gradually,    in 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  the  earthy  matter  seems  to  have  run 
down  the  sides,  spreading  more  or  less  towards  the  centre,  but  in 
general  accumulating  around   the   circumference.      The  number  of 
skeletons  recovered  in  a  more  or  less  complete  state  was  no  less  than 
thirteen  in  all,  belonging  probably  to  six  species,  besides  other  bones 
contained  in  coprolites,  and  several  millipedes,  and  shells  of  Pupa 
Vetusta,  the  latter  almost  entirely  in  the  lowest  layers. 

The  first  animal  introduced  was  a  specimen  of  Hylerpeton  Daw- 
soni^  Owen,  whose  bones  and  scutes,  after  decay  of  the  connecting 
parts,  had  slid  down  the  slope  of  silt  from  one  side  toward  the  centre 
of  the  space.  Next,  after  a  few  inches  of  filling,  came  a  specimen  of 
Dendrerpeton  Acadianum,  Owen,  whose  bones  lie  along  the  centre  of 
the  layer  and  nearly  in  one  plane.  Above  this  a  large  flake  of  bark 
had  fallen  in,  forming  an  imperfect  floor  over  the  remains.  Then, 
after  an  inch  or  two  of  carbonaceous  matter  had  been  deposited,  came 
a  somewhat  flat  surface,  which  seems  to  have  remained  uncovered  for 
some  time,  and  on  this  lie  the  disjecta  membra  of  three  skeletons  be- 
longing to  Dendrerpeton  Acadianum,  D.  Oweni,  and  a  new  species  of 
Hylerpeton,  Above  this  was  a  confused  mass  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, in  which  were  found  another  specimen  of  the  new  Hylerpeton^ 
and  remains  representing  a  third  animal  of  the  same  or  an  allied 
genus,  also  four  specimens  of  Hylonomus  Lyelli,  and  portions  appa- 
rently of  an  immature  Dendrerpeton.  Still  higher  in  position  was  a 
layer  with  large  portions  of  the  cuticle  of  a  Dendrerpeton,  probably 
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the  species  D.  Acadianum;  and  above  tUis,  at  t 
wtire  Bome  leiDains  and  imprestsioiM  of  bon€ 
another  specimen  of  Dendrerpeton.  Taking 
order  above  given,  we  may  notice  the  new  fac 
closed  on  a.  preliminary  examination. 

2.  Remaina  of  Hylerpetv 
The  Bole  species  of  this  genus  heretofore  kr 
discovered  by  me  in  I860,  and  was  described  t 
remains  so  scanty  that  ho  expressed  conside 
affinities.  I  afterwards  worked  out,  from  a 
matrix,  the  evidence  that  its  teeth  were  simple 
tine,  that  it  had  a  large  canine  or  tusk  in  tl 
upper  jaw,  and  that  it  possessed  a  walking  fo 
men  throws  much  additional  light  on  its  str 
twelve  teeth  in  each  ramus  of  the  mandible 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  bluntly 
acuminate,  and  faintly  striate  at  the  apex.  T 
beset  with  numerous  small  blunt  teeth.  Th< 
bones  thin  and  marked  merely  with  delicate  ii 
wrinkles.  The  forma  of  the  stout  ribs  and  sc 
indicate  that  the  body  was  bioad  and  squat 
been  about  ^  inches  in  length,  the  body 
there  are  some  small  vertebra;  which  may  indi' 
limbs  were  large  and  strong,  the  femur  being 
long,  and  its  shaft  a  fifth  of  an  inch  in  diamcte 
walls.  The  vertebrw  are  short  and  biconcave, 
spines,  the  belly  was  protected  by  numerous 
of  two  kinds,  one  oblong  and  narrow,  the  olhe 
shield-shaped.  There  are  indications  of  thorac 
than  the  scales.  On  the  whole,  this  species  wa 
clumsy  creature,  of  toad-like  form  and  slow  gti 
apparatus  suited  to  pierce  and  crush  crusts  ant 
significant  of  its  habits,  in  these  respects,  that 
in  which  its  bones  occur  aic  alone  those  in 
velmta  arc  found. 

The  second  species  of  Hylerpeton,  which  I  r 
H.  longidenlatum,  was  of  somewhat  smaller  sixi 
skull  thinner  and  more  slender,  and  the 
sharply  pointed,  with  the  apex  finely  striate,  I 
of  the  dentine.  The  vomer  is  covered  with  ; 
are  long  and  slender  anterior  teeth,  resembli 
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preserved  mandible  shows  eighteen  teeth,  which  are  strongly  inclined 
backward.  The  scales  are  very  narrow,  and  there  is  a  large  thoracic 
plate.  The  general  form  of  body  may  have  been  as  in  the  last  species, 
but  the  skull  was  probably  narrower  and  the  feet  longer. 

Another  species  of  this  genus,  or  belonging  to  a  genus  intermediate 
between  it  and  Ht/lonomus,  is  represented  by  a  confused  mass  of  bones 
showing  long  and  narrow  jaws,  armed  with  short  and  blunt  teeth,  of 
which  at  least  thirty  occur  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaws.  The 
sculpture  of  the  bones  is  as  in  the  previous  species,  but  the  pulp- 
cavities  of  the  teeth  are  smaller  and  their  walls  stronger,  and  they 
show  no  sculpture  on  the  apex ;  in  which  respects  they  resemble  those 
of  Ilylonomus,  The  vertebrae  also  are  more  elongated,  and  the  femur 
is  a  large  bone  indicating  a  powerful  hind  limb.  The  abdominal 
scutes  are  vcr}'  long  and  narrow,  resembling  slender  semicylindrical 
rods,  a  point  in  which  this  species  differs  from  all  the  others  found 
with  it,  although  it  resembles  some  of  those  found  in  Ireland  and 
Ohio.  This  species  I  would  name  provisionally,  in  allusion  to  the 
form  of  its  teeth,  Ilylerpeion  curtidentatum. 

In  all  these  species  of  Ilylerpeion  the  teeth  are  simple,  and 
are  aiicliyloscd  to  the  bone  and  placed  in  linear  series  in  a  shallow 
groove. 

3.  Remains  of  Dendrerpeton. 

The  remains  of  this  genus  will  afford  additional  fact?  as  to  the 
differences  in  individuals  of  various  ages,  and  as  to  the  details  of  the 
skeleton  in  the  species  D,  Owent\  previously  known  by  only  one  im- 
perfect example.  The  specimen  now  found  would  seem  to  show  that 
it  resembled  very  much  the  larger  species,  except  in  the  form  of  the 
teeth  and  scales.  But  the  most  interesting  facts  presented  by  a  cur- 
sory examination  of  the  specimens  relate  to  the  skin  and  its  appendages. 
It  is  now  evident  that  in  addition  to  the  abdominal  and  gular  scales, 
Dendrerpeton  possessed  thoracic  plates  of  considerable  size,  resem- 
bling those  of  other  labyrinthodonts.  The  large  mass  of  skin  found 
in  the  tree  of  1876,  taken  in  connection  with  the  smaller  portions 
found  on  previous  occasions,  and  described  in  detail  in  my  "  Air- 
breathers  of  the  Coal-period,"  enables  us  to  form  a  very  good  general 
idea  of  the  appearance  and  clothing  of  the  animals  of  this  genus.  To 
the  naked  eye  the  skin  presents  a  shining  and  strongly  rugose  surface, 
reminding  one  of  that  of  modem  newts  when  contracted  by  immersion 
in  alcohol,  though  on  a  coarser  scale.  Under  the  lens,  the  surface 
appears  granular,  and  with  a  higher  power  the  granulation  is  seen  to 
result  from  minute  scales  embedded  in  the  cuticle,  and  much  smaller 
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tlian  tboHo,  in  previous  finds,  which  1  have  referred  to  D.  Oioeni  i 
to  HylonomM.  On  Bonoe  portions  of  it  there  are  delicate  transve 
lineB  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart,  and  apparently  correspond 
to  those  which  on  the  newts  and  Menobranchns  mark  the  bands 
subcutaneous  muscles.  Tlie  bony  scales  of  the  abdomen  have  c 
appeared,  except  a  few  scattered  in  the  matrix.  But  the  m 
remarkable  dermal  appendages  are  those  triangular  lappets  or  fr 
of  which  I  have  in  previous  papers  described  detached  examples,  i 
have  compared  them  with  the  gular  and  cervical  lappets  and  frills 
iguanas,  geckos,  and  Draco ;  and  which  also  suggest  analogies  w 
the  processes  that  support  the  gills  in  perenni branchiate  batracUta 
and  with  the  lateral  folds  of  the  skin  in  Menopoma.  These  appei 
ages  are  flat  and  of  appreciable  thickness,  about  half  an  inch  in  leng 
and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  terminating  in  an  edge  or  obti 
flat  point,  which  seems  to  have  been  homy,  while  the  append) 
itself  must  have  been  flexible.  They  are  marked  with  small  sci 
oval  areoles  or  projections,  placed  somewhat  in  rows,  and  each  w 
a  minute  puncture  in  its  centre.  The  markings  on  both  sides  . 
similar.  These  appendages  arc  arranged  in  series  along  what  appe 
to  be  the  skin  of  a  fore  leg,  and  also  in  groups  apparently  on  the  i 
terior  part  of  tlic  body,  perhaps  the  neck  or  shoulder.  They  app' 
to  be  closely  connected  with  a  scries  of  much  smaller  angular  poi 
which  extend  along  the  edge  of  the  skin  near  the  supposed  leg,  a 
probably  fringe  the  sides  of  the  abdomen.  The  evidence  thiit  t 
integument  belongs  to  Dendrerpelon  Acadianum  is  derived  from  i 
presence  in  its  anterior  part  of  skuil-boiies  having  the  markings 
that  of  this  species,  and  from  the  occurrence  of  a  jaw  and  other  boi 
in  the  neighbouring  matrix.  The  specimen  to  which  the  skin  I 
longed  may  iiavc  been  about  a  foot  in  length.  Taking  it  in  conui 
tion  with  what  is  known  of  the  skeleton,  we  can  reproduce  the  cxten 
appearance  of  the  animal.  It  was  lizard-like  in  form,  with  a  son 
what  flat  and  broad  head,  and  strong  teeth  with  folded  dentine, 
back  was  covered  with  a  shining  skin  filled  with  microscopic  hoi 
scales.  Its  sides  were  marked  with  vertical  hamls  separated  by  delic 
indented  lines.  Anteriorly  it  was  ornamented  with  numerous  cutai 
ous  lappets  or  pendants.  The  sides  were  bordered  with  a  row 
sharp  horny  points,  and  the  throat,  thorax,  and  abdomen  were  protec 
by  bony  scales  and  plates,  the  scales  of  the  throat  being  narrow  o 
small,  and  arranged  in  a  chevron  pattern. 

Daidrcrpelun  OifCni  probably  had  the  scales  of  the  back  and  I 
homy  appendages  larger  in  proportion,  that  is,  if  I  have  righ 
referred  to  that  species  some  similar  remains  to  those  above  mi 
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tioncd,  found  in  1859.  Hylonomus  Lyelli  had  a  far  more  ornate  set 
of  cutaneous  appendages,  as  evidenced  by  remains  of  skin  found 
associated  with  its  bones,  also  in  1859.*  The  tree  of  1876  contains 
no  cuticular  remains  referable  to  this  species. 

4.  Remaine  of  Hylonomus, 

The  bones  of  this  genus  are  all,  I  think,  referable  to  //.  Lyelli^  and 
to  specimens  about  the  size  of  those  previously  found.  They  throw 
little  additional  light  on  its  character,  except  to  indicate  that  it  was 
probably  very  abundant,  and  to  render  it  probable  that  the  specimens 
formerly  described  were  adult.  Two  of  the  skulls  in  the  tree  of  1876 
arc  better  preserved  than  those  previously  known,  and  confirm  the 
statement  already  made  as  to  the  smoothness  of  the  bones  and  the 
greater  cranial  elevation  as  compared  with  other  batrachians  of  the 
Carboniferous  period.  This  is  indicated,  among  other  things,  by  the 
skulls  lying  upon  one  side,  which  is  not  found  to  be  the  case  with 
the  other  species. 

In  the  admirable  Report  by  Cope  on  the  Batrachians  of  the  Coal 
formation  of  Ohio,-}-  he  places  Hylonomus  in  the  same  family,  Tudi- 
tanidce,  with  Dendrerpeton.  This  I  think  does  not  express  its  true 
affinities.  The  more  elongate  and  narrow  skull,  with  smooth  bones, 
the  differently  formed  vertebrae,  the  teeth  with  non-plicated  dentine, 
the  different  microscopic  stnicture  of  the  bone,  the  more  ornate  dermal 
appendages,  all  separate  these  animals  from  the  labyrinthodonts,  and 
entitle  them,  as  I  have  formerly  held,  to  a  distinct  position  as  an 
order  or  sub-order,  for  which  I  proposed  in  1 863  the  name  Micro- 
sauria,  I  observe  that  in  the  Report  on  the  Labyrinthodonts,  pre- 
pared by  Mr  Miall  for  the  British  Association  in  1873,  and  in  the 
Tabular  View  appended  to  it  in  1874,  while  the  group  Microsauria 
is  retained,  Dendrerpeton  is  placed  in  it,  as  well  as  Hylerpeton 
and  Hylonomus,  This  I  think  is  an  error,  in  so  far  as  the  first 
genus  is  concerned.  I  may  add  my  continued  conviction  that 
Hylonomus  and  its  allies  present  many  points  of  approach  to  the 
lacertian  reptiles,  which  I  hope  in  future  to  be  able  to  work  out 
more  in  detail. 

Several  masses  of  coprolite,  filled  with  small  broken  bones,  were 
obtained  in  breaking  up  the  material  surrounding  the  skeletons.  I 
presume  these  bones  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  smaller  species  of 
Hylonomus ;  but  I  have  not  yet  found  any  of  them  to  be  sufficiently 

*  Journal  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xvi.,  also  '*  Air-breathers,"  1863. 
t  Palaeontology  of  Ohio,  vol.  it. 
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characteristic  to  warrant  an^  confident  statement  on  the  subject. 
These  coprolites  must  have  been  produced  by  Dendrerpeton  or 
Hylerpeton,  most  probably  the  former. 

In  the  summer  of  1877  Mr  Hill  kindly  extracted  for  me  three 
other  trees  which  had  appeared  in  the  reptiliferous  bed,  but  they 
proved  barren  of  reptilian  remains,  though  affording  some  curious 
fossil  plants.  A  fourth,  which  presented  great  difficulties  in  its 
extraction,  being  2^  feet  in  diameter,  and  embedded  in  sand- 
stone to  the  height  of  8  feet,  was  taken  out  for  me  in  the  same 
summer.  It  afforded  only  one  skeleton  of  Dendrerpeton  and  de- 
tached bones  of  Hylonomusj  but  was  interesting  as  showing  on  one 
layer  the  trails  and  tracks  left  by  a  reptile  dragging  itself  around  the 
sides  of  the  hollow  tree  in  its  efforts  to  escape.  The  details  of  all 
these  discoveries  I  hope  to  give  to  the  public  so  soon  as  I  can  take 
time  to  study  fully  the  bones  and  teeth  obtained. 

I  think  it  quite  possible  that  further  examination  may  enlarge  the 
number  of  species  above  mentioned.  I  have  been  guided  mainly  in 
the  reference  of  the  specimens  to  species  by  the  structure  of  the  teeth 
and  the  cranial  bones;  but  some  of  these  may  yield  new  points  of 
difference  on  further  study.  As  all  the  specimens  are  preserved  under 
the  same  conditions,  there  is  less  liability  here  than  in  most  cases 
to  multiply  species  unduly,  in  consequence  of  different  states  of 
preservation. 

The  fact  that  Cope  has  been  able  to  catalogue,  in  his  recent  Report,* 
39  genera  of  Carboniferous  batrachians,  including  about  100  species, 
and  that  these  present  so  wide  a  range  of  size,  structure,  and  general 
conformation,  affords  a  very  remarkable  illustration  of  that  simul- 
taneous occurrence  of  many  forms  of  one  type,  which  appears  in  so 
many  other  groups  of  fossil  animals ;  and  is  particularly  striking  in 
this  first  known  group  of  air-breathing  vertebrates,  which  since  J  843 
have  swarmed  upon  us  from  the  Coal-fields  of  both  continents,  and  of 
which  we  probably  know  as  yet  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  species. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Devonian,  so  rich  in  its  land  flora, 
and  w^hich  has  already  afforded  remains  of  insects,  may  not  disclose 
some  precursors  of  the  Carboniferous  batrachians. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  second  edition,  some  very  interesting 
discoveries  of  footprints  of  Carboniferous  reptiles  have  occurred. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  that  originally  made  by  Mr  Albert 
J.  Hill,  C.E.,  at  Fillimorc's  quarry,  near  River  Philip.  At  this  place 
certain  beds  of  brownish  red  sandstone  hold  numerous  footprints  of  a 
large  batrachian,  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 

*  Palaeontology  of  Ohio,  toI.  ii. 
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Canada,  and  which  has  been  described  by  Mr  Selwyn  and  myself.* 
The  dimensions  of  the  footprints  are — 

Hind  foot,  breadth 2-71  inches. 

„       „     length 4-24      „ 

Fore  foot,  breadth 2  G3      „ 

„       „     length     . 

Length  of  stride 

Average  distance  between  the  rows  of  foot- 
prints made  by  right  and  left  feet  .         5-48      „ 

These  measurements  correspond  very  nearly  with  those  of  my 
Sauropus  Sydnen8is.\ 

The  hind  foot,  it  will  be  observed,  is  considerably  longer  than  the 
fore  foot,  and  has  a  sort  of  plantigrade  appearance;  and  there  arc 
some  indications  which  show  that  the  legs  must  have  been  strong  and 
thick. 

The  hind  foot  shows  four  well-developed  toes,  the  three  outer 
stronger  than  the  remaining  one.  There  was  also  a  fifth  toe,  which 
must  have  been  placed  at  a  higher  level  than  the  others,  on  the  out- 
side of  the  foot.  It  bore  a  long  claw,  which  was  plunged  into  the 
mud  at  each  step,  and  when  the  foot  was  raised  made  a  curved  trace 
on  the  surface.  It  probably  corresponded  to  the  thumb-like  fifth  toe 
of  labyrinthodon,  and  to  the  detached  outer  toe  of  the  foot-prints 
figured  by  Sir  C.  Lyell.  The  fore  foot  is  as  broad  as  the  hind  foot, 
but  much  shorter,  and  shows  four  strongly-marked  toes,  with  more 
obscure  impressions  of  a  fifth. 

All  the  toes  of  both  feet  are  broad  in  front,  and  seem  to  have  had 
claws,  but  not  of  great  length,  except  in  the  case  of  the  detached  toe 
of  the  hind  foot  above  referred  to.  There  is  no  indication  of  a  mem- 
brane connecting  the  toes. 

The  prints  of  the  hind  and  fore  feet  of  each  side  are  in  a  line,  and 
the  distance  between  the  right  and  left  lines,  say  b\  inches,  indicates 
a  body  broad  in  comparison  with  the  length  of  the  legs. 

The  impression  of  the  hind  foot  is  either  a  little  way  behind  that 
of  the  fore  foot,  or  the  impressions  are  equidistant,  indicating  a 
w^alking  gait  varying  somewhat  in  the  length  of  the  stride. 

There  arc  no  indications  of  a  tail,  and  in  general  the  body  was 
carried  clear  of  the  ground ;  but  in  one  place  it  has  been  dragged  along 
the  surface,  leaving  longitudinal  furrows,  probably  indicating  that 
the  abdomen  was  clothed  with  bony  scales,  as  was  generally  the  case 

*  Qeol.  Magazine,  vol.  ix.  f  Acadian  Geology,  p.  358. 
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in  the  labyrinttiodouts  of  the  Carboniferous.  On  another  slab  th 
seems  to  have  been  a  soft  place  where  the  legs  of  the  animal  b< 
sank  deeply  into  the  mud ;  and  it  would  appear  to  have  been  mii 
extricating  itself  with  some  difficulty,  and  leaving  deep  marks  of 
body  and  legs. 

These  footprints  must  have  been  made  on  a  Bubaerial  surface,  pr 
ably  left  dry  by  the  recession  of  the  tide,  and  rain  must  have  fal 
shortly  before  the  animal  passed  over  it,  as  indicated  by  the  pit 
appearance  of  the  slabs.  The  trunk  of  the  creature  may  have  b 
3  feet  in  length.  Its  tnil,  if  it  had  such  an  appendage,  must  hi 
been  short,  or  carried  in  the  air  without  touching  the  ground. 
legs  were  strong,  and  bore  the  body  well  above  the  surface  wl 
walking.  The  only  known  Cnrboniferoua  batrachian  of  Nova  Set 
which  could  have  made  these  impressions  is  BapkeUs  planiei 
Owen,  discovered  by  the  author  in  the  Coal-field  of  Pictou.  Eosau 
Acadieiuia  of  Marsh,  from  the  Joggins,  was  a  creature  of  suffici 
size,  but  probably  of  different  structure,  and  mors  exclusively  aqui 

The  principal  distinctive  character  of  the  present  specimens  is 
peculiar  appendage  on  the  hind  foot,  and  from  this  we  may  give 

provisional  name  Sauropus  unguifer  to    these  footprints,    until 
animal  which  produced  them  shall  be  known  to  us  by  its  bones. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  three  localities  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  twc 
Pennsylvania,  footprints  of  this  general  type  and  of  the  same  t 
have  been  found,  indicating  the  wide  diffusion  and  abundance  of  th 
large  batrachians  in  the  Carboniferous  period  in  North  America,  i 
also  that  they  were  animals  comparable  in  size  and  development 
limb  with  some  of  their  successors  in  the  Mesozoic  period. 

One  of  the  slabs  in  the  rooms  of  the  Survey  shows  a  number  of  I 
distinct  footprints  of  an  animal  which  may  have  been  two-tliirdi 
the  size  of  that  above  described,  though  possibly  of  the  same  spec 
In  the  Provincial  Museum  of  Halifax  there  is  a  slab  with  a  scries 
footprints  similar  to  these.  Dr  ^loneyman  has  also  placed  in 
same  Museum  a  scries  of  footprints,  of  the  Dendrei-jipton  type,  fi 
Great  Village  Kiver. 

On  another  slab,  and  associated  with  the  larger  footprints,  are  so 
small  trifid  impressions  which  seem  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  i 
smaller  animal,  with  feet  of  different  form  from  those  of  the  olhi 
These  small  trifid  footpi-inls  are  not  dissimilar  from  those  found 
Sir  W.  E.  Logan,  at  Horton,  in  1841,  and  which  were  the  f 
indications  of  reptilian  life  discovered  in  the  Carboniferous.  TI 
are  also  allied  to  those  subsequently  discovered  by  Dr  Harding 
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Parsboro',  and  by  myself  at  the  Joggins,  and  referred  to  in  Acadian 
Geology.  These  smaller  footprints,  showing  marks  of  three  toes, 
and  in  more  distinct  impressions  of  four  or  five,  I  have  con- 
jectured may  have  been  produced  by  Labyrinthodonts  of  the  type  of 
Dendrerpeton. 

Origin  of  Coal, 

The  readers  of  recent  English  popular  works  on  geology  will  have 
observed  the  statement  reiterated,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
material  of  the  great  beds  of  bituminous  coal  is  composed  of  the 
spore- cases  of  lycopodiaceous  plants — a  statement  quite  contrary  to 
that  resulting  from  my  microscopical  examinations  of  the  coal  of  more 
than  eighty  Coal-beds  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  as  stated  in 
Acadian  Geology  (page  463),  and  more  fully  in  my  memoir  of  1858 
on  the  Structures  in  Coal,*  and  that  of  1866  on  the  Conditions 
of  Accumulation  of  Coal.-j-  The  reason  of  this  mistake  is  that  an 
eminent  English  naturalist,  happening  to  find  in  certain  specimens  of 
English  coal  a  great  quantity  of  remains  of  spores  and  spore-cases, 
though  even  in  his  specimens  they  constitute  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  mass,  and  being  apparently  unacquainted  with  what  others  had 
done  in  this  field,  wrote  a  popular  article  for  the  Contemporary 
Keview,  in  which  he  extended  an  isolated  and  exceptional  fact  to  all 
coals,  and  placed  this  supposed  origin  of  coal  in  a  light  so  brilliant 
and  attractive  that  he  has  been  followed  by  many  recent  writers. 
The  fact  is,  as  stated  in  Acadian  Geology,  that  trunks  of  Sigillarias 
and  similar  trees  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  denser  portion  of  the 
coal,  and  that  the  cortical  tissues  of  these  rather  than  the  wood  remain 
as  coal.  But  cortical  or  epidermal  tissues  in  general,  whether  those 
of  spore-cases  or  other  parts  of  plants,  are  those  which  from  their 
resistance  to  water-soakage  and  to  decay,  and  from  their  highly 
carbonaceous  character,  are  best  suited  to  the  production  of  coal.  In 
point  of  fact,  spore-cases,  though  often  abundantly  present,  constitute 
only  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  matter  of  the  great  Coal-beds.  In  an 
article  in  Silliman's  Journal,  which  appeared  shortly  after  that  above 
refeiTed  to,  I  endeavoured  to  correct  this  error,  though  apparently 
without  eflfect  in  so  far  as  the  majority  of  British  geological  writers 
are  concerned.  From  this  article  I  may  quote  the  following  passages, 
as  it  is  of  importance  in  theoretical  geology  that  such  mistakes, 
involving  as  they  do  the  whole  theory  of  coal  accumulation,  should 
not  continue  to  pass  current.    The  early  part  of  the  paper  is  occupied 

*  Journal  Geol.  Society,  vol.  xv.  f  Ibid.^  vol.  xxii. 
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with  facts  as  to  the  occurrence  of  spores  and  spore-cases  as  partial 
ingredients  in  coal.    Its  conclusions  are  as  follows  : — 

^^  It  is  not  improbable  that  sporangites,  or  bodies  resembling  them, 
may  be  found  in  most  coals ;  but  the  facts  above  stated  indicate  that 
their  occurrence  is  accidental  rather  than  essential  to  coal  accumula- 
tion, and  that  they  are  more  likely  to  have  been  abundant  in  shales 
and  cannel  coals,  deposited  in  ponds  or  in  shallow  waters  in  the 
vicinity  of  lycopodiaceous   forests,  than  in  the   swampy  or  peaty 
deposits  which  constitute  the  ordinary  coals.     It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  conspicuous  appearance  which  these  bodies  and 
also  the  strips  and  fragments  of  epidermal  tissue,  which  resemble  them 
in  texture,  present  in  slices  of  coal,  may  incline  an  observer,  not 
having  large  experience  in  the  examination  of  coals,  to  overrate  their 
importance ;  and  this  I  think  has  been  done  by  most  microscopists, 
especially  those  who  have  confined  their  attention  to  slices  prepared 
by  the  lapidary.     One  must  also  bear  in  mind  the  danger  arising 
from  mistaking  concretionary  accumulations  of  bituminous  matter  for 
sporangia.     In  sections  of  the  bituminous  shales  accompanying  the 
Devonian  coal  above   mentioned,  there   are  many  rounded   yellow 
spots,  which  on  examination  prove  to  be  the  spaces  in  the  epidermis 
of  Fsilophyton  through  which  the  vessels  passing  to  the  leaves  were 
emitted.     To  these  considerations  I  would  add  the  following,  con- 
densed from  my  paper  above  referred  to,  in  which  the  whole  question 
of  the  origin  of  coal  is  fully  discussed  :* — 

"(1.)  The  mineral  charcoal  or  *  mother  coal'  is  obviously  woody 
tissue  and  fibres  of  bark,  the  structure  of  the  varieties  of  which,  and 
the  plants  to  which  it  probably  belongs,  I  have  discussed  in  the  papei 
above  mentioned. 

''  (2.)  The  coarser  layers  of  coal  show  under  the  microscope  a 
confused  mass  of  fragments  of  vegetable  matter  belonging  to  various 
descriptions  of  plants,  and  including,  but  not  usually  largely 
sporangites. 

**  (3.)  The  more  brilliant  layers  of  the  coal  are  seen,  when  separatee 

by  thin  laminae  of  clay,  to  have  on  their  surfaces  the  markings  o 

Sigillarict  and  other  trees,  of  which  they  evidently  represent  flattenec 

t  specimens,  or  rather  the  bark  of  such  specimens.     Under  the  micro 

scope,  when  their  structures  are  preserved,  these  layers  show  cortica 
tissues  more  abundantly  than  any  others. 

"(4.)  Some  thin  layers  of  coal  consist  mainly  of  flattened  layer; 
of  leaves  of  Cordaites  or  Pychnophyllum. 

"  (5.)  The  Sitgmaria  underclays  and  the  stumps  of  Sigillaria  in  the 

*  Seo  also  Acadian  Geology,  2d  edit.,  pp.  138,  461, 493, 
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coal  roofs  equally  testify  to  the  accumulation  of  coal  by  the  growth  of 
successive  forests,  more  especially  of  SigillartcB.  There  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  necessary  connection  of  sporangite  beds  with  Stigmarian 
soils.  Such  beds  are  more  likely  to  be  accumulated  in  water,  and 
consequently  to  constitute  bituminous  shales  and  cannels. 

"  (6.)  Lepidodendron  and  its  allies,  to  which  the  spore-cases  in 
question  appear  to  belong,  are  evidently  much  less  important  to  coal 
accumulation  than  Sigiliaria^  which  cannot  be  affirmed  to  have  pro- 
duced spore-cases  similar  to  those  in  question,  even  though  the  obser- 
vation of  Goldenberg  as  to  their  fruit  can  be  relied  on ;  the  accuracy 
of  which,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt. 

"  On  the  whole,  then,  while  giving  due  credit  to  Prof.  Huxley  and 
those  who  have  preceded  him  in  this  matter,  for  directing  attention  to 
this  curious  and  no  doubt  important  constituent  of  mineral  fuel,  and 
admitting  that  I  may  possibly  have  given  too  little  attention  to  it,  I 
must  maintain  that  Sporangite  beds  are  exceptional  among  coals,  and 
that  cortical  and  woody  matters  are  the  most  abundant  ingredients  in 
all  the  ordinary  kinds ;  and  to  this  I  cannot  think  that  the  coals  of 
England  constitute  an  exception. 

^'  It  is  to  be  observed,  in  conclusion,  that  the  spore-cases  of  plants, 
in  their  indestructibility  and  richly  carbonaceous  character,  only  par- 
take of  qualities  common  to  most  suberous  and  epidermal  matters,  as 
I  have  explained  in  the  publications  already  referred  to.  Such 
epidermal  and  cortical  substances  are  extremely  rich  in  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  in  this  resembling  bituminous  coal.  They  are  also  very 
little  liable  to  decay,  and  they  resist  more  than  other  vegetable 
matters  aqueous  infiltration, — properties  which  have  caused  them  to 
remain  unchanged,  and  to  resist  the  penetration  of  mineral  substances 
more  than  other  vegetable  tissues.  These  qualities  are  well  seen  in 
the  bark  of  our  American  white  birch.  It  is  no  wonder  that  materials 
of  this  kind  should  constitute  considerable  portions  of  such  vegetable 
accumulations  as  the  beds  of  coal,  and  that  when  present  in  large 
proportion  they  should  aflford  richly  bituminous  beds.  All  this  agrees 
with  the  fact,  apparent  on  examination  of  the  common  coal,  that  the 
greater  number  of  its  purest  layers  consist  of  the  flattened  bark  of 
Sigillaricd  and  similar  trees,  just  as  any  single  flattened  trunk  em- 
bedded in  shale  becomes  a  layer  of  pure  coal.  It  also  agrees  with  the 
fact  that  other  layers  of  coal,  and  also  the  cannels  and  earthy  bitumens 
appear,  under  the  microscope,  to  consist  of  finely  comminuted  particles, 
principally  of  epidermal  tissues,  not  only  from  the  fruits  and  spore- 
cases  of  plants,  but  also  from  their  leaves  and  stems.  These  con- 
siderations impress  us,  just  as  much  as  the  abundance  of  spore-cases, 

E 


viih  the  immense  amount  of  the  vegetable  matter  wliicli  has  periehet 
during  the  accumulation  of  coal,  in  comparison  with  that  which  bm 
been  preeerved. 

"  I  am  indebted  to  Dr  T.  Steny  Hunt  for  the  following  very  valu 
able  information,  which  at  once  places  in  a  clear  and  precise  light  th< 
chemical  relations  of  epidermal  tissue  and  spores  with  coal.  Di 
Hunt  says—'  The  outer  bark  of  the  cork  tree,  and  the  cuticle  of  manj 
if  not  all  other  plants,  consists  of  a  highly  carbonaceous  matter,  U 
which  the  name  of  suberin  has  been  given.  The  spores  of  Lj/copodiun 
also  approach  tu  this  substance  in  composition,  as  will  be  seen  by  thi 
following,  one  of  two  analyses  by  Duconi,"  along  with  which  I  giv 
the  theoretical  compoaition  of  pure  celluloae  or  woody  fibre,  accordinj 
to  Payen  and  Mitscherlich,  and  an  analysis  of  the  Buberin  of  cork 
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have  been  de  ducted  .-J- 

Carbon, 
Hydrogen,  . 

Nitrogen, 


L  which  the  ash  and  2'5  per  cent,  of  cellulos 


Cellulose. 
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65-73 
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24-44 
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8-73 
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20-29 
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" '  This  difference  is  not  less  striking  when  we  reduce  the  abov 
centesimal  analyses  to  correspond  with  the  formula  of  celluloEi 
C„n»0„,  and  represent  cork  and  Lycopodivm  as  containing  2 
equivalents  of  carbon.  For  comparison  I  give  the  composition  < 
Bpcciniens  of  peat,  brown  coal,  lignite,  and  bituminous  coal.f 

(Cellulose, CmHw      Oao 

Cork, 

Ltfciipodiwit, 

Teat  (Vaux), 

Brown  Coal  (Schrother), 

Lignite  (Vaux),     . 

Bituminous  Coal  {Regiiault),  , 

"  '  It  will  be  seen  from  this  comparison  that,  in  ultimate  composi 

tioii,  cork  ami  l.yeupodiiim   are    nearer  to  lignite    than   to    woodj 

fihrc  ;  and  tnny  be  converted  into  coal  with  far  less  loss  of  carbon  am 

hydrogen  than  the  latter.     They  tn  fact  approach  closer  in  composi 

tion  to  resins  anil  fats  than  to  wi<od,  and,  moreover,  like  those  sub 

stances  repel  water,  with  which  they  arc  not  easily  moistened,  ant 

■  Linbig  Slid  Koiip,  Jaliresbuch,  1S4T-18.  f  Qmelin,  Uuidbook,  xt.  145. 

I  Ciiudiaii  Nitaralisl,  vi.  SS3. 
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thus  are  able  to  resist  those  atmospheric  influences  which  effect  the 
decay  of  woody  tissue.' 

^^  I  would  add  to  this  only  one  further  consideration.  The  nitrogen 
present  in  the  Lycopodium  spores,  no  doubt,  belongs  to  the  protoplasm 
contained  in  them,  a  substance  which  would  soon  perish  by  decay ; 
and  subtracting  this,  the  cell- walls  of  the  spores  and  the  walls  of  the 
spore  cases  would  be  most  suitable  material  for  the  production  of 
bituminous  coal.  But  this  suitableness  they  share  with  the  epidermal 
tissue  of  the  scales  of  strobiles,  and  of  the  stems  and  leaves  of  ferns 
and  lycopods,  and  above  all,  with  the  thick  corky  envelope  of  the 
stems  of  SigillctrtcB  and  similar  trees,  which,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
shown,*  from  its  condition  in  the  prostrate  and  erect  trunks  contained 
in  the  beds  associated  with  coal,  must  have  been  highly  carbonaceous 
and  extremely  enduring  and  impermeable  to  water.  In  short,  if 
instead  of  ^  spore-cases,'  we  read  ^  epidermal  tissues  in  general, 
including  spore-cases,'  all  that  Huxley  has  affiimed  will  be  strictly 
and  literally  true,  and  in  accordance  with  the  chemical  composition, 
microscopical  characters,  and  mode  of  occurrence  of  coal.  It  will  also 
be  in  accordance  with  the  following  statement,  from  my  paper  on  the 
Structures  in  Coal,  published  in  1859  : — 

'' '  A  single  trunk  of  SigiUaria  in  an  erect  forest  presents  an 
epitome  of  a  coal-seam.  Its  roots  represent  the  Stigmaria  underclay ; 
its  bark  the  compact  coal ;  its  woody  axis  the  mineral  charcoal ;  its 
fallen  leaves  (and  fruits),  with  remains  of  herbaceous  plants  growing 
in  its  shade,  mixed  with  a  little  earthy  matter,  the  layers  of  coarse 
coal.  The  condition  of  the  durable  outer  bark  of  erect  trees  concurs 
with  the  chemical  theory  of  coal,  in  showing  the  especial  suitableness 
of  this  kind  of  tissue  for  the  production  of  the  purer  compact  coals. 
It  is  also  probable  that  the  comparative  impermeability  of  the  bark 
to  mineral  infiltration  is  of  importance  in  this  respect,  enabling  this 
material  to  remain  unaffected  by  causes  which  have  filled  those  layers, 
consisting  of  herbaceous  materials  and  decayed  wood,  with  pyrites 
and  other  mineral  substances.'  " 

8.   THE   DEVONIAN. 

On  the  distribution  and  arrangement  of  the  rocks  of  this  period  I 
have  nothing  material  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  stated  in  refer- 
ring to  the  Geological  Map.  Though  the  Devonian  does  not  occupy 
a  very  wide  area  in  the  Acadian  Provinces,  yet,  in  connection  with 
the  neighbouring  aread.  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  it  is  of  great  in- 

*  Vegetable  Strnctares  in  Coal,  Joar.  Geol.  Soc,  xv.  626.    Conditions  of  Accnmu 
lation  of  Coal,  »&.,  xxii.  95.  .  Acadian  Geology,  197,  464. 
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terest,  as  showing  perhaps  more  of  the  knd  life  of  the  period,  anc 
more  especiall;  of  ita  flora,  than  the  Devonian  of  any  other  part  of  th< 
world.  In  connexion  with  this,  it  ia  to  be  observed  that  the  vas 
development  of  this  formation  in  the  great  Lake  Erie  district  showi 
mainly  its  marine  conditions.  Yet  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  tha 
Professor  Hall  finds  erect  trunks  of  tree-ferns  and  abundance  o 
remains  of  fern  fronds  and  Psilophyton  in  the  Chemung  sandstones  o 
New  York,  and  that  in  the  marine  limestones  of  Ohio  Dr  Newbenn 
hasdiscoveredtrunksofconifers  and  beautifully  preserved  stems  of  tree 
feruB.  The  vague  notions  which  many  European  geologists  still  enter 
tain  as  to  the  importance  and  extent  of  the  Devonian  period  would  b 
at  once  corrected  could  they  study  the  American  developments  of  it 
The  following  table  will  show  the  nature  and  distribution  of  th< 
formations  referred  to : — ■ 


Devonian,  or 

Ertan  of  America. 

..«.™™. 

N»  York  (Dd 
WeiUiD  Cutd*. 

o«st* 

SoDthani  Ne*  Bmniotek 
udNonSuU*. 

ITpjrer  Devonian 

Chemung  Group. 

Long  Cove,  etc. 

Sandstones        near 
Middle  R..  PielouT 

Uidille  Devonian 
or  Erian. 

Hamilton  Oronp. 

Middle 

Tlois  Bralv, 
Cape  Oiseau,  eto. 

Littio   R.  Oronp  (in- 
eluding       Cordaite 
Hhalea      and      Da- 

Lower  Devonian 
or  Eriiin.    ■ 

Ori9kanygrou]B.* 

Sandstoaes. 

G>ispi  Basin. 

Little  Oaspe,  etc. 

Lower  Coiiglo. 

Hictaoi  and  Bear 
River  Series 
(Oriskany). 

These  rocks  in  tlie  Acadian  Provinces  overlie  the  fosslliferous  bed 
of  the  Lower  Hclderherg  or  Ludlow  group,  and  underlie  the  Lowe 
Carboniferous,  to  the  peculiar  flora  of  which  I  have  already  referred 
From  these  beds,  thus  limited,  I  have  described  or  catalogued  12. 
species  of  fossil  plants, ■{■  of  which  the  greater  part  are  specifically,  ani 
some  generically,  distinct  from  these  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
A  very  considerable  proportion  of  these  plants  have  been  derivci 

■  On  the  evidence  of  Tmisilii,  Hall  now  regards  the  Oriahanjr  as  Silurian.  It  i 
reallj  agroupof  transition,  and  in  Canada  its  physical  relations  are  wiih  the  Devonian 
and  it  introdnces  Ibe  faura  and  flora  of  thai  fge. 

t  KeiKirt  on  Fouit  Planls  of  Devonian,  ele,.  Geological  Survey  of  Cantda,  ISTl. 
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from  tlie  ricli  ptant-boariiig  beds  near  St  Jolin,  New  Brunswick,  bo 
admirably  explored  by  MeserB  Hartt  and  Mattbew.     It  is  proper, 

however,  to  explain  that,  in  Acadian  Geology,  I  have  reetricted 
myself  to  these  specieH,  not  noticing,  except  incidentally,  those  from 
the  Devonian  of  Gaspi,  New  York,  etc.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that 
several  of  the  species  mentioned  in  that  work  are'  much  more  fully 
Fig.  12.— Pnfop*y(o«  pn'nMpi.— RMtored. 


illustrated  and  described  in  the  Report  above  referred  to.  More  especi- 
ally is  this  the  case  with  the  remarkable  genus  PsUophyton,  tbe  fructifi- 
cation of  wbicb  was  not  distinctly  known  when  my  last  edition  was 
published,   but  will  be  fonnd  fully  described   and  figured  in  the 
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Report.  The  restoration  given  in  Fig.  12  will  better  show  the  precise 
character  of  this  curious  plant,  which,  while  allied  to  the  club-mosses 
in  structure  and  habit,  has  remarkable  peculiarities  in  its  fructification. 
In  the  case  of  P.  elegans,  in  which*  the  fructification  is  said  to 
consist  of  ^^  oval  scales,''  these  should  be  understood  as  flattened 
spore- cases,  not  scales.  Cyclopteris  Jacksoni  would  also  now  be 
placed  in  my  new  genus  Archceopteris ;  and,  as  previously  stated 
under  the^  head  of  Carboniferous,  a  higher  place  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  might  now  be  assigned  to  the  genus  Cordaites  on  the  evi- 
dence furnished  by  M.  Grand  'Eury. 

The  disposition  which  prevails  among  European  palseobotanists  to 
refer  our  Devonian  flora  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  proceeds,  as 
already  pointed  out,  in  part  from  their  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
development  of  this  system  of  formations  in  America,  and  also  from 
the  superior  richness,  so  far,  of  our  flora.  But  there  is  not  improb- 
ably another  reason.  Just  as  the  modem  genera  of  plants  seem  to 
have  appeared  in  full  force  in  America  in  the  Cretaceous,  while  in 
Europe  they  scarcely  attain  a  similar  development  till  the  Miocene 
Tertiary,  we  may  have  had  an  earlier  introduction  of  the  Palaeozoic 
flora.  This  is,  I  think,  now  rendered  probable  by  the  later  publica- 
tions of  Stur  and  Heer.  In  any  case,  however,  our  Devonian  flora  is 
markedly  distinct  from  that  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  as  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  Reports  on  those  floras  already  referred  to. 

9.   THE    UPPER   SILURIAN. 

In  the  Acadian  Provinces,  as  in  some  other  parts  of  Eastern 
America,  the  great  igneous  outbursts,  evidenced  by  the  masses  and 
dykes  of  granite  which  cut  the  Lower  Devonian  rocks,  make  a  strong 
line  of  distinction  between  the  later  and  older  Palseozoic.  While  the 
Carboniferous  series  is  unaltered,  except  very  locally,  and  compara- 
tively little  disturbed,  and  confined  to  the  lower  levels,  the  Upper 
Silurian,  and  all  older  series,  have  been  folded  and  disturbed  and 
profoundly  altered,  and  constitute  the  hilly  and  broken  parts  of  the 
country.  Further,  in  the  Upper  Silurian  and  the  older  periods,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  constant  mixture  with  the  aqueous  sediments 
in  process  of  deposition  of  both  acidic  and  basic  volcanic  matter,  in 
the  form  of  ashes  and  fragments,  as  well  as  probably  outflows  of 
trachyte  and  dioritic  rock,  so  that  all  these  older  formations  are 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  felsite,  and  porphyry,  and  petro- 
siliceous  breccia,  and  of  diorite.     Further,  since  these  volcanic  and 

*  Ac.  Qeol.,  543. 
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tufaceous  rocks,  owing  to  their  composition,  are  much  more  liable  to 
be  rendered  crystalline  by  metamorphism  than  the  ordinary  aqueous 
sediments  from  which  the  bases  have  been  leached  out  by  water,  and  since 
they  are  usually  not  fossiliferous,  the  appearance  is  presented  of  crystal- 
line non-fossilifcrous  rocks  alternating  with  others  holding  abundant 
organic  remains,  and  comparatively  unaltered.  The  volcanic  members 
of  these  series  are  also  often  very  irregular  in  distribution,  and  there  is 
little  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other,  even  when  their  ages  may 
be  very  different.  These  circumstances  oppose  many  difficulties  to 
the  classification  of  all  the  pre- Devonian  rocks  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick,  difficulties  as  yet  very  imperfectly  overcome.  My 
own  attempts  to  unravel  these  intricacies  have  as  yet  been  only 
partially  satisfactory  to  myself,  and  I  have  seen  quite  as  little  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  many  of  the  arrangements  which  have  been 
suggested  by  others.  We  shall,  however,  endeavour  to  ascertain 
what  new  facts  are  available,  and  to  what  extent  they  contradict  or 
modify  the  views  given  in  the  text  of  Acadian  Geology. 

Messrs  Bailey  and  Matthew  have  devoted  much  time  and  labour 
to  the  rocks  which  crop  out  from  under  the  Upper  Devonian  beds  at 
Perry  in  Maine,  and  extend  thence  eastward  into  New  Brunswick, 
where  they  have  been  named  the  "Mascarene  series."  I  studied 
these  beds  in  1862,  as  they  occur  at  Pigeon  Hill  and  elsewhere  near 
Eastport,  and  referred  them  to  the  Upper  Silurian  period,*  but  the 
tracing  of  their  extension  in  New  Brunswick,  and  the  full  establish- 
ment of  their  age,  belongs  to  the  gentlemen  above  named. -{- 

These  rocks  are  extensively  developed  in  the  south-western  part 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  their  thickness  has  been  estimated  at  2000 
feet.  The  following  section,  in  ascending  order,  taken  from  the 
Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  1875-6,  shows  the  general 
structure  of  the  formation  in  Queen's  County. 

Division  1.  Gray  clay  slates,  mostly  of  pale  colour  and 
generally  somewhat  calcareous.  Darker- 
gray  clay  slates,  some  of  which  are  carbo- 
naceous,      .....  about  400  feet. 

Division  2.  Black  and  dark-gray  argillaceous  or  silicious 
clay  slates,  with  very  regular  sedimentary 
bands, about  600     „ 

Division  3.  Dark-gray  and  greenish-gray  earthy  sand- 
stones,  the   lower  part   compact,  the    upper 

•  Paper  on  Precarboniferous  Flora, 
t  Reports,  Geol.  Survey,  1875-6. 
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part  more  slaty,  greenish- gray,  calcareous,  or 
black  and  fissile,  .         .         •  about  600  feet 

Division  4.  Ash-gray  and  greenish-gray  schistose  beds, 
generally  chloritic  and  calcareous,  sometimes 
amygdaloidal  and  dioritic,     .         .  about  300    „ 

Division  5.     Alternations   of  gray   and  dark-gray 
felsites  (often  porphyritic),  with  com- 
pact dark- gray  feldspathic  rock,  clouded 
»  with  green  and  purple,  and  with  beds 

I  of  dark  and  pale-green  chloritic  schist. 

(  There  is  a  mass  of  felsite  about  150 

feet  thick  near  the  base,  and  a  breccia 
conglomerate  at  the  summit,  .    about  800  feet  or  more 

These  rocks,  with  the  same  general  structui-e,  arc  widely  distri 
buted  in  Southern  New  Brunswick,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  thej 
vary  in  detail,  more  especially  in  the  upper  members.  They  ala( 
present  a  general  resemblance  to  the  belt  of  Upper  Silurian  n>cki 
already  referred  to  as  extending  towards  Bathurst,  and  rocks  of  tbii 
type  are  known  to  occur  in  the  Upper  Silurian  districts  of  Xovj 
Scotia. 

The  fossils  found  in  the  lower  members  of  this  scries  near  East- 
port  are  a  Lingula  allied  to  L,  centrilineaia  of  the  Lower  llelder- 
berg,  and  also  very  near  to  some  Hamilton  species,  and  to  that  found 
in  the  TiOwer  Devonian  of  Gasp^,  though  probably  different  from  thai 
occurring  in  the  Upper  Silurian  of  Wentworth,  Pictou,  and  Arisaig- 
Tliere  are  also  species  of  Modiomorpha^  and  a  species  of  Loxonema^ 
with  a  small  Deyrichia  of  Upper  Silurian  type.  Elsewhere  in  New 
Brunswick  these  beds  have  afforded  species  of  Sirophomena,  Ortkis, 
Itht/nchonella,  Pterinea,  and  corals  of  Upper  Silurian  genera.  There 
can  thus  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  general  age,  though  we  have  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  assign  them  to  any  particular  horizon  in  the 
series  of  Upper  Silurian  beds  known  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Kingston  group,  referred  in  Acadian  Geology  to  the  Upper 
Silurian,  is  now  regarded  as  in  great  part  of  older  date,  thougb 
fossils  apparently  Upper  Silurian  have  been  found  in  some  of  itd 
beds.  From  the  sections  given  by  Bailey  and  Matthew,  and  the 
specimens  I  have  seen,  it  is  apparent  that  its  rocks  somewhat 
resemble  in  mineral  character  those  of  the  Mascarene  series. 
They,  however,  also  closely  resemble  the  series  of  beds  which,  in 
the  Cobequid  Mountains  and  East  River  of  Pictou,  is  seen  to  emerge 
from  beneath    the   Upper  Silurian  series,  and    which    is    probably 
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Lower  Silurian,  and  to  which  I  shall  in  the  sequel  give  the  name  of 
the  Cobequid  series,  already  applied  to  it  in  tlie  Table  of  Forma- 
tions in  Acadian  Geology.* 

The  cuttings  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  have  enabled  Dr  Honey- 
man  to  recognise  at  Wentworth,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cobequids, 
the  extension  westward  of  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  mentioned  in 
Acadian  Geology,  and  also  in  an  earlier  memoir  on  the  Metamorphic 
rocks  of  Eastern  Nova  Scotia^f  as  flanking  the  crystalline  rocks  of 
these  hills  in  New  Annan  and  Earltou.  Dr  Honeyman  was  dis- 
posed to  regard  these  beds  at  Wentworth  as  possibly  as  old  as  tlie 
Cincinnati  group  of  the  Lower  Silurian  ;  but  the  fossils  which  I  have 
collected  in  them  seem  to  me  to  indicate  that  they  are  probably  of  the 
age  of  the  Lower  Arisaig  series,}  or  about  that  of  the  Clinton  of  New 
York.  They  also  much  resemble  in  mineral  character  the  Lower 
Arisaig  beds,  as  well  as  those  of  similar  age  near  Cape  Gaspe,  and  on 
the  Matapedia.    The  more  characteristic  fossils  in  my  collections  arc  : — 

Graptqlithus  Clintonensis,  Hall. 
Climacograpsus  and  Hetiograpsus  (?)  sp. 
Atrypa  reticularis,  Dalman. 
Strophomena  rhomboidalis,  Wahl. 
Lingula  oblonga,  Hall. 
Orthis  tenuiradiata,  Hall,  or  allied. 
Orthis  elegantula,  Dalman,  or  allied. 
Khynchonella  neglecta,  Hall,    „ 
Leptocoelia  intermedia.  Hall,     „ 
Tentaculites  distans.  Hall,         „ 

As  usual  in  the  shales  of  this  series,  the  finer  markings  of  the  shells 
are  not  well  preserved,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  them  to  their 
species.  I  think,  however,  that  I  cannot  be  wrong  in  referring  them 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  Upper  Silurian. 

At  Wentworth  the  dark  shales  holding  these  fossils  are  traversed 
by  diabase  dykes,§  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  shales  have  assumed 
a  gray  colour,  and  have  been  hardened  so  as  in  places  to  resemble 
felsites.  It  is  probable  that  the  fossiliferous  beds  may  be  uncon- 
formable to  the  hard  slates,  felsites,  and  porphyries  underlying  them, 
but  the  shales  must  have  participated  to  some  extent  in  the  move- 
ments to  which  the  older  rocks  have  been  exposed. 

*  Page  20.  t  Journal  Geological  Society,  vol.  vi. 

I  I  use  the  term  *^  Lower  Arisaig"  in  the  sense  attached  to  it  in  Acadian  Geology, 
namely,  for  the  lower  fossiliferous  series  at  that  place,  in  the  main  equivalent  to  the 
Clinton  and  Medina  groups  of  New  York—  Llandovery  of  England. 

§  See  Note  IV.  in  Appendix. 
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Farther  eastward,  at  French  Hiver  and  Waugh's  River,  the  repre 
eeotatives  of  the  Wentworth  aeries  contain  coarse  limestone  anc 
hard  sandstone  as  well  rs  shale,  but  hold  some  of  the  same  fossils 
and  nt  Earlton  loose  pieces  contain  fossils  of  a  somewhat  highe) 
horizon  equivalent  to  the  Upper  Arisaig  series. 

Passing  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Cobequids  across  a  bay  of  tht 
Pictou  Carboniferous  area,  we  find  well- cbaracteri zed  Upper  Siluriai 
rocks  with  fossils  of  the  Upper  Arisaig  (Lower  Helderberg)  age 
These  rocks  have  recently  been  somewhat  carefully  examined  ir 
connRxion  with  explorations  of  the  great  deposits  of  iron  orB  aseo' 
elated  with  them.  It  would  seem  that  the  upper  half  of  the  Uppei 
Silurian  is  here  quite  as  well  developed  as  at  Arisaig,  and  includet 
the  great  bed  of  fossiliferous  hematite  which  is  so  characteristic  of  thif 
region  (Fig.  13).     From  below  these  beds  arise  thick  beds  of  ferrn- 

Fig.! 


(*)  Lower  Helderberg  (Orraillon  inil  olhet  Vpvee  SIlurliD  I 
(0  Lower  CarboDiferoua  of  (he  Eut  Branth  or  Kial  River, 

ginous  quartzite,  and  of  imperfectly  crystalline  diorite  and  slaty  andfcl- 
sitic  breccias,  which  would  seem  lo  be  lower  members  of  the  Upper 
Silurian,  and  which  are  less  indurated  than  the  rocks  of  similar  composi- 
tion referred  to  the  LK.wer  Silurian  and  older  aeries  in  the  sequel.  These 
latter  rocks,  which  also  appear  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kast  River,  are 
breccia,  feJsite,  quartzite,  slates,  and  hydro-mica  schists,  which  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  Cobequid  scries,  and  pass  to  the  southward 
and  westward  of  the  newer  rocks,  ito  doubt  forming  in  this  region 
the  continuation  of  that  formation.  In  the  central  parts  of  the  hills 
at  the  head-waters  of  the  East  River,  tliesc  beds  are  seen,  as  in  the 
Cobequids,  to  be  invaded  by  great  masses  of  an  intrusive  red  syenite. 
Eastward  of  the  East  River  the  continuation  of  the  Upper  Silurian 
rocks  has  been  traced  by  Dr  Honeyman  all  the  way  to  Arisaig, 
where  their  characteristics  are  fully  described  in  Acadian  Geology  ■ 
and  beyond  this  as  far  as  Lochaber  Lake,  where  at  least  the  lowei 
members  occur. 
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Oac  of  tho  most  interesting  fossils  recently  found  in  tlie  Upper 
Silurian  of  Eastern  Nova  Scotia,  is  the  complete  specimen  of 
Ilomalonotus  Dawaoni,  Hull,  Ggarei  here  (Fig.  14),  and  which  was 

Fig  14.— //tnHalmuiriu  Datemii. — K>II.     IMf  aaltByil  lixe. 


found  on  the  East  River  of  Pictou  hy  Mr  D.  Eraser,  who  has  col- 
lected many  of  the  characteristic  fossils  of  this  district  while  exploring 
its  iron  deposits. 

We  have  to  inquire  nnder  the  next  head  as  to  those  regions 
coloured  in  the  map  as  Upper  Silurian,  but  which  subsequent  inves- 
tigations have  relegated  with  some  probability  to  older  pei-iods. 

I  have  said  nothing  above  of  the  areas  of  Niagara,  Lower  Helder- 
berg,  and  OrisWany  in  the  western  counties,  because  I  have  not  re- 
visited them  since  the  publication  of  my  edition  of  1868,  and  have  no 
further  facta  to  present.  Farther  study  of  the  fossils  formerly  col- 
lected has  not  materially  modified  the  conclu^ons  stated  in  Acadian 
Geology,  pp.  49S,  499,  and  571 ;  but  much  remains  to  be  done  in 
this  district. 
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10.  THE  LOWER  SILURIAN. 

In  the  second  edition  of  Acadian  Geology,  following,  tliougU  nni 
protest,  the  Murchisontan  nomenclature,  then  current  both  in  Engle 
nnd  America,  and  adopted  by  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey 
included  under  this  head  all  the  fossiliferous  rocks  older  than  I 
Upper  Silurian.  If,  however,  we  restrict  the  term  Lower  Silurian 
that  geological  group  of  which  the  great  Trenton  formation  in  Amcr 
and  the  Bala  in  England  are  the  main  and  typical  members,  and  wh 
contains  what  Barrande  has  called  the  "  second  fauna,"  then  we  h( 
as  yet  no  certainly  determined  fossiliferous  group  of  this  age 
Acadia ;  and  there  seems  Httla  doubt  that  th6  great  Lower  Situn 
fossiliferous  limestones  are  absent,  as  they  appear  also  to  be  in  Ke 
foundland.*  If,  therefore,  there  are  any  representatives  of  the  Loi 
Silurian,  we  have  to  look  for  them  in  those  rocks  underlying  1 
Upper  Silurian  series,  and  which  are  largely  of  the  nature  of  volca 
or  trap-ash  deposits. 

In  New  Brunswick  the  band  of  old  rocks  lying  on  the  north  of  I 
crystalline  belt  extending  south-west  from  Bathurst,  and  composed 
greenish  fclsites,  quartzites,  and  states  of  various  kinds,  is  usua 
referred  to  the  Lower  Silurian.  The  evidence  of  this  is,  first, 
appearance  fiom  under  the  Upper  Silurian  beds  in  the  same  mani 
with  tlie  rocks  of  the  Quebec  group  on  tlie  noitli ;  and,  secondly,  1 
oecun-ence  of  a  few  graptolites,  found  by  Mr  Uobb,  but  as  yut  oj 
in  loose  stoiics.  Lithologically  these  rocks  may  be  regarded  as  c 
responding  somewhat  closely  with  portions  of  the  Quebec  group,  a 
also  with  the  contemporaneous  Skiddaw  and  Borrowdale  scries 
England.  According  to  Messrs  Bailey  and  Mattliew,  similar  rot 
occur  also  in  sevenil  places  in  the  south-west  of  New  Brunswick,  a 
nndcriie  the  Upper  Silurian  of  that  region.  If  tills  view  of  their  a 
is  correct,  then  it  would  follow  that  the  mixed  aqueous  and  volca: 
deposits  so  characteristic  of  the  Iluronian  recurred  in  the  Lev 
Silurian,  and  again  in  the  deposition  of  the  Upper  Silurian  Mascarc 
series.  On  the  evidence  of  mineral  character,  as  well  as  of  relation 
the  Upper  Silurian  series,  there  seems  some  reason  to  suppose  tliat  I 
Kingston  group  of  Messrs  Bailey  and  Matthew,  occupying  the  pen 
sula  between  Kennebeoasis  Bay  and  the  St  John  River,  and  extendi 
south-westward  t'l  the  coast,  may  also,  as  .stated  above,  be  of  tliis  a{ 

Crossing  over  to  Nova  Scotia,  we  have  in  the  Cubequid  Muunta 
a  great  series  of  slates,  quaitzites,  and  volcanic  rocks,  evidently  und' 

•  Murray-a  Qcolggicml  Map,  1877. 
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lying  the  Wentworth  series,  but  destitute  of  fossil  remains.  These, 
with  their  continuation  in  the  district  extending  eastward  from  the 
Cobequids  to  the  Strait  of  Canso  and  into  Cape  Breton,  were  character- 
ized by  me  in  1850*  as  consisting  of  ^^  various  slates  and  quartzites, 
with  syenite,  greenstone,  compact  felspar,  claystone,  and  porphyry," 
and  were  named  in  Acadian  Geology  the  "  Cobequid  group,"  and  their 
age  defined  as  intermediate  between  that  of  the  lower  Arisaig  fossili- 
ferous  series  and  the  Gold  series  (Cambrian)  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 
As  they  had  afforded  no  fossils,  and  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  litho- 
logical  and  strati  graphical  connection  between  them  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  Upper  Silurian,  they  were  placed  with  that  series  as  a  down- 
ward extension,  or,  in  part,  metamorphosed  members  of  it. 

The  arrangement  of  these  rocks  in  the  central  part  of  the  Cobequids, 
and  also  between  the  East  River  of  Pictou  and  the  east  branch  of 
the  St  Mary's  River,  may  be  stated  thus.  There  is  a  central  mass  of 
red  intrusive  syenite  or  syenitic  granite,  usually  having  a  large  pre- 
dominance of  red  orthoclase,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  hornblende 
and  quartz.  This  sends  veins  into  the  overlying  beds,  and  is  itself 
penetrated  by  dykes  of  diabase.  On  this  central  mass  rests  a  great 
thickness  of  felsites,  porphyries,  felsitic  agglomerates,  ai^d  diorites, 
evidently  of  volcanic  origin.  Upon  these  are  gray,  black,  and  red- 
dish slates  and  quartzites,  with  a  bed  of  limestone,  and  penetrated 
by  metallic  veins.  'Vhe  lower  volcanic  portions  and  the  upper  more 
strictly  aqueous  parts  might  perhaps  be  separated  as  a  Lower  and 
Upper  Cobequid  series ;  but  the  difference  appears  to  depend  rather 
on  mode  of  deposition  than  on  any  great  difference  of  age. 

Along  the  northern  side  of  the  Cobequids,  and  between  Pictou  and 
Arisaig,  these  beds  are  seen  immediately  to  underlie  the  Upper 
Silurian  rocks,  which  have  been  disturbed  with  them,  and  are 
penetrated  by  the  same  igneous  dykes.  Dr  Honeyman  appears  to 
have  observed  the  same  relation  on  the  Lochaber  Lake  and  in  other 
parts  of  Antigonish  County.  This  somewhat  constant  association  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  rocks  in  question  immediately  underlie  the 
Upper  Silurian,  and  are  therefore  themselves  of  Lower  Silurian  age. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  similarity  in  mineral  character  with  the 
Huronian  series  of  New  Brunswick,  with  rocks  observed  in  Cape 
Breton  to  rise  from  under  Cambrian  deposits,  and  with  the  Huronian 
rocks  of  Murray  in  Newfoundland,  might  induce  us  to  assign  them  to 
an  earlier  date.  There  are,  however,  some  differences  in  mineral 
character ;  as,  for  example,  the  greater  prevalence  of  olive,  black,  and 
micaceous  slates,  and  of  highly  felspathic  rocks  in  the  Cobequid  series, 

*  Journal  of  Geological  Society,  vol.  vi. 
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which,  while  they  ally  this  aeries  with  that  of  Northera  New  Brnnswu 
and  of  the  Kingston  peninsula,  separate  it  from  the  typical  Huronia 
I  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  it  will  ultimately  be  found  th 
there  are  three  barren  series  of  mixed  volcanic  and  aqueous  depow 
in  the  Acadian  Provinces,  separated  by  fosMliferoua  depoiiita,  vii 
(L)  The  Huronian,  over  which  lie  the  fossiliferous  Cambrian  ( Acadiaj 
beds;  (2)  The  Cobequid  series,  over  which  lie  the  foBsiliferous  Midd 
and  Upper  Silurian;  (3)  The  Mascarene  series,  belonging  to  tl 
Upper  Silurian.  In  aome  diatricta,  as  in  Southern  New  Brunswic 
and  Cape  Breton,  where  these  series,  or  some  of  them,  approat 
closely  to  each  other,  and  are  much  disturbed,  it  may  be  difficult  i 
disentangle  these  deposits;  but  I  believe  the  distinction  will  be  four 
to  bold  good,  and  will  no  doubt  be  facilitated  by  the  discovery 
additional  fossiliferous  beds. 

Fig.  l&.—Otnertil  Slnutim  o/lJie  Cobtguid  Bange. 


In  the  meantime,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  great' 
part  of  the  altered  and  volcanic  beds  of  the  hilly  country  extendi! 
through  Pictou  and  Antigonish  countiea,  and  underlying  the  Upp 
Silurian,  with  the  Cobequid  series.  Further,  large  suites  ofepecimci 
placed  in  my  hands  by  Albert  J.  Hill,  Esq.,  leave  no  room  to  dou 
the  similarity  of  the  greater  part  of  the  rocka  in  the  district  extendii 
from  St  Pelor'a  to  Scatari  in  Cape  Breton  to  the  Cobequid  depoait 
though,  Bs  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  there  is  reaaon  to  believe  th 
older  rocks  occur  both  in  this  district  and  in  Northern  Cape  Breton. 

Mr  Selwyn,  who  has  studied  these  rocks  in  Southern  Cape  Brct< 
and  in  Kastem  Nova  Scotia,  but  has  not  yet  published  his  result 
takes,  1  believe,  similar  views  of  their  probable  age,  and  compar 
their  lithological  character  with  that  of  the  contemporaneous  trap-a 
bcda  and  similar  volcanic  deposits  in  South  Wales.  Their  rescr 
blance  to  the  Borrowdale  and  Skiddaw  series  in  England,  as  descrilx 
by  Ward  in  his  Report  on  these  formations,  is  also  remarkable. 
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If  the  above  views  are  correct,  it  will  follow  that  in  the  Lower 
Silurian  period  the  area  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  was  the 
theatre  of  extensive  and  long- continued  volcanic  ejections,  producing 
a  series  of  rocks  entirely  dissimilar  from  those  deposited  at  the  same 
period  in  the  interior  continental  region,  though  in  some  respects 
resembling  those  of  Great  Britain  and  those  of  the  regions  in  Quebec 
and  the  United  States  lying  east  of  the  great  Appalachian  line  of 
disturbance. 

11.  THE  CAMBRIAN. 

Under  this  head  I  would  now  place  the  interesting  "Acadian 
series''  of  St  John,  so  well  characterized  by  its  fauna,  that  it  may  be 
considered  as  the  typical  representative  in  Eastern  America  of  that 
Middle  or  Lower  Cambrian  formation  known  in  England  as  the 
Menevian,  and  of  Barrande's  6tage  C  of  the  Primordial  in  Bohemia. 
The  true  horizon  of  these  beds  was,  of  course,  perfectly  recognised  at 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  my  last  edition,  but  they  were  then, 
in  accordance  with  prevailing  classification,  placed  as  Primordial 
Silurian.  Nothing  new  can  as  yet  be  added  to  the  almost  exhaustive 
examination  of  their  fossils  at  that  time  made  by  Professor  Hartt, 
nor  has  the  area  of  beds  holding  these  fossils  in  the  Acadian  Pro- 
vinces been  considerably  extended.*  In  Newfoundland -j-  and  New 
England,  however,  beds  of  this  age  seem  to  have  a  large  extension ; 
and  in  certain  conglomerates  of  the  Quebec  group  on  the  Lower  St 
Lawrence  there  are  fragments  holding  the  remains  of  a  fauna  which 
has  been  termed  by  Billings  Lower  Potsdam,  and  must  be  near  to 
the  age  of  the  Acadian  group. 

The  great  Atlantic  coast  series  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  is  the 
auriferous  formation  of  that  province,  and  includes  in  ascending 
order  the  so-called  Quartzite  and  Clay-slate  formations,  in  which 
these  rocks  respectively  predominate,  I  believe  to  be  likewise  Cam- 
brian or  Primordial,  a  view  which  Mr  Selwyn  and  Professor  Hind 
have  also  advocated.  It  is,  however,  noteworthy  that  in  mineral 
character  this  very  widely  extended  formation  does  not  precisely 
resemble  the  Acadian  series  of  New  Brunswick,  and  it  is  therefore 
to  be  presumed  that  it  represents  some  other  part  of  that  great 
system  of  formations. 

The  evidence  of  fossils  in  determining  the  precise  age  of  these 
rocks  is  unfortunately  as  yet  somewhat  imperfect.  Mr  Selwyn  has 
recognised  in  the  Slate  formation  at  Lunenburg  linear  markings  of 

*  Note  YI.  t  Mumy^s  Reports  and  Map. 
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tKe  nature  of  those  which  in  Sweden  have  been  named  Eophyton 
and  have  been  described  ax  land  plants.  They  are,  however,  of  vei 
doubtful  origin,  and  in  my  judgment  more  akin  to  those  trails 
aquatic  animals  which  I  have  named  Rhahdxchnita.  This  conclu8i< 
I  arrived  at  after  a  careful  examination  of  a  very  complete  suite 
Swedish  apecimcna  in  London  in  1870.  Still,  these  markings  a 
very  characteristic  of  certain  Cambrian  beds.  They  are,  forexampl 
abundant  on  the  surfaces  of  the  slates  of  the  Acadian  group  at  1 
John.  Professor  Hind  has  also  discovered  in  the  quartzitcs  of  th 
group  certain  nodular  bodies  and  markings  which  Mr  Billin] 
referred  with  doubt  to  the  genus  Eorpangia  and  to  casts  of  Orthi 
The  tatter  I  have  not  seen,  but  Professor  Hind  has  very  kind! 
guided  me  to  a  bed  near  the  Waverley  Gold  Mine,  on  the  surface  ■ 
whicb  there  are  great  numbers  of  the  former  fossils.  As  appearir 
on  the  weathered  surface  of  the  rock,  they  consist  of  little  ov 
depressions  surrounded  by  a  raised  ridge  from  which  radiate 
number  of  raised  lines  sometimes  bifurcating.  These  lines  appear  i 
represent  radiating  plates  or  lamellai  rather  than  rods.  They  are  < 
various  sizes,  from  an  inch  to  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter,  onl 
the  larger  ones  having  the  rays  well  developed.  They  present  i 
structure  or  evidence  of  organic  matter,  except  that  the  centi 
has  a  brownish  colour,  as  if  from  the  oxidation  of  iron,  and  that  i 
some  specimens,  differently  preserved  from  the  others,  the  rays  ab 
show  a  rusty  colour.  The  most  natural  interpretation  of  these  fom 
would  seem  to  be  that  they  consist  of  a  central  axis  or  central  cavit 
surrounded  with  vertical  radiating  plates,  sometimes  splitting  inl 
two  toward  the  circumference.  The  central  axis  seems  to  have  bee 
the  original  structure  to  which  the  radiating  plates  were  ufterwarc 
added.  Some  specimens  seem  to  indicate  that  the  larger  spccimer 
were  ultimately  broken  down  into  irregular  groups  of  plates  an 
separ  ,te  plates.  The  material  would  seem  to  have  been  organic,  an 
probably  very  perishable.  These  objects  arc  no  doubt  those  whic 
Billings  referred  with  doubt  to  his  genus  Eoipongia ;  but  they  hav 
no  structures  warranting  such  a  reference,  though  they  might  we 
be  compared  with  the  problematical  object  from  the  Eophyton  saiu 
stone  of  Sweden  described  by  Linnarson  under  the  name  Aslylospongi 
radiala.  To  me  they  appear  to  be  fucoids  with  radiating  fronds.allied  i 
form  at  least  to  Hall's  Phyhipsia  from  the  Bird's-eye  Limestone,  or  t 
Linnarson's  Scotolithus  from  the  Eophyton  sandstone.  Similar  objcci 
are  abundant  on  the  surfaces  of  the  sandstones  of  the  Quebec  group  i 
Metis,  and  they  are  there  associated  with  a  spiral  Arenicolites  allie 

■  Beport  of  Qeologicml  Burrej,  1870. 
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to  A,  spiralis  of  Torell,  but  distinct  specifically,  and  with  forms 
allied  to  Eophyton,  In  any  case  they  may  be  regarded  as  forms 
of  Cambrian  and  Lower  Silurian  type.  In  the  meantime,  that  we 
may  have  some  name  wherewith  to  designate  them,  I  would  propose 
to  call  them  Astropolithoriy*  and  the  Waverley  species,  in  honour  of 
its  discoverer,  A,  Hindii, 

The  only  other  fossils  known  to  me  are  specimens  resembling 
the  tubes  or  perforations  known  as  ScolithuSj  and  very  characteristic 
of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  in  Canada.  These  I  found  near  the 
mouth  of  St  Mary's  River  in  loose  blocks,  which  must  have  been 
derived  from  a  neighbouring  ledge  of  quartzite.  In  so  far  as  the 
above  fossils  give  any  indication  of  age,  they  serve  to  confirm  the 
supposition  that  the  Gold  series  of  the  Atlantic  coast  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  Cambrian  period.  Within  that  period  its  fossils  have  strong 
points  of  alliance  with  those  of  the  beds  known  as  Fucoidal  sand- 
stone and  Eophyton  sandstone  in  Sweden,  and  which  underlie  the 
equivalents  of  our  Acadian  series.  They  may,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  probable  equivalents  of  the  Lower  Cambrian  or  Longmynd  series 
of  Europe. 

Professor  Hind  has  given  a  good  description  of  the  characters  and 
structure  of  the  more  important  parts  of  the  Gold  series  in  his 
Reports  to  the  Department  of  Mines  in  Nova  Scotia.-[-  He  states 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  series  at  12,000  feet.  Of  this  the  Lower 
or  Quartzite  and  Slate  division,  which  includes  in  its  middle  and 
upper  part  the  productive  gold  veins,  comprises  about  9000  feet, 
and  the  Upper  or  Ferruginous  Slate  division  3000  feet.  The  whole 
is  thrown  into  a  series  of  somewhat  sharp  anticlinals,  which,  as  might 
be  expected,  are  much  faulted.  The  steepest  sides  of  the  anticlinals 
are  usually  to  the  north,  though  in  some  cases,  as  at  Sherbrookc,  to 
the  south.  The  courses  of  these  anticlinals  are  approximately  east 
and  west.  The  gold  has  been  found  to  be  most  accessible  in  the 
sides  and  near  the  summits  of  the  anticlinals,  while  in  the  synclinals 
the  upper  unproductive  slates  usually  appear.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that  the  productive  gold  veins  are  best  developed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  great  masses  of  eruptive  granite  which  traverse  this 
formation,  and  in  connection  with  which  it  has  locally  been 
much  metamorphosed. 

The  gold  veins,  as  stated  in  Acadian  Geology,  run  for  the  most 
part  parallel  to  the  bedding,  but  cross  courses  and  branches  traversing 

*  Star-like  stone. 

t  Report  on  Waverlej  District,  1869;  Sherbrooke,  1870;  Mount  Uniacke,  Oldham 
and  Renfrew,  1872. 
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the  beds  nro  very  froquerit,*  and  there  !a  no  proof  that  these  i 
ancient  than  the  conformable  veins  or  "leads."  Though  c 
in  the  Qiiartzite  division,  the  auriferous  veins  usnallj'  folloir  bands  < 
elaty  rock  included  in  the  quartzite,  a  circumstance  which  muc 
favours  their  profitable  working. 

In  my  Acadian  Geology,  I  associated  with  the  Atlantic  coa* 
scries  the  extensive  deposits  of  mica  slate  and  micaceous  gneie 
found  in  the  peninsula  ending  in  Cape  Causo,  and  also  very  exter 
sively  in  tbe  west,  more  especially  in  Shelbume  County,  I  ah 
regarded  all  the  true  granite  of  this  district  as  intrusive,  and  o 
the  evidence  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks  cut  by  it  on  the  Nictaux  Rive 
as  of  later  date  than  tbe  Oriskany  period.  It  has,  however,  latel 
been  customary  to  regard  much  of  the  granite  as  gneiss,  and  I 
speak  of  this  and  the  associated  schistose  rocks  as  Laurentian  an 
Huronian.  Aware  that  many  new  exposures  had  been  made  i 
recent  years  by  mining  and  roadmaking,  and  being  desirous  t 
satisfy  myself  as  to  whether  any  change  was  required,  I  revisite 
the  district  around  Sherbrooke  and  the  St  Mary's  River,  and  wi 
BO  fortunate  as  to  find  what  seems  to  me  concluttive  evidence  of  tt 
correctness  of  my  former  views. 

Eastward  of  Sherbrooke,  the  beds  of  the  Gold  scries  run  endwii 
against  tlie  great  mass  of  granite  rock  extending  from  near  the  i 
Mary's  River  beyond  Indian  Harbour,  and  given  in  my  Acadia 
Geology  as  a  typical  illustration  of  intrusive  granite. f  At  a  pla< 
near  the  Upper  Indian  Harbour  Lake  I  found  the  granite  an 
quartzite  in  contact,  the  lino  of  junction  running  about  south-ea^ 
and  the  quartzite  dipping  north-easl  at  an  angle  of  70°.  At  tl: 
junction  the  quartzite  is  slightly  changed  in  character,  bavin 
apparently  minute  hornblende  and  mica  crystals  developed  in  it;  bi 
the  granite  sends  numerous  veins  into  the  quartzite,  and  in  the: 
becomes  coarser  in  texture,  and  presents  beautiful  aggregations  i 
plumose  mica.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  character  of  the  junctic 
everywhere,  exce[)t  that  where  the  slaty  bands  approach  the  granit 
they  are  more  altered  than  the  quartzite.    (See  Froutispiece.) 

At  Coclirane's  Hill,  near  tlie  forks  of  the  St  Mary's  River,  a  ne 
gold  mine  has  been  opened  on  quartz  veins  said  to  be  richer 
visible  gold  than  usual,  and  included  in  beds  which  must  belong 
the  upper  part  of  the  Quartzite  series,  Tlicsc  beds  lie,  however, 
the  lino  of  tbe  great  intrusive  granite  belt  extending  from  Ca| 
Canso  along  the  soutli  side  of  Clicdabucto  Bay,  and  they  are  pen' 
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trated  by  numerous  granite  veins,  which  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mine  were  seen  to  vary  from  six  feet  to  less  than  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. In  these  circumstances,  the  gold-bearing  slates  and  quartzites 
have  experienced  a  metamorphosis  equal  to  any  observed  elsewhere, 
in  this  coastal  series.  The  slates  have  become  perfectly  crystalline. 
Mica-schists,  or  micaceous  gneisses,  with  crystals  of  chiastolite  and 
staurolite,  have  been  developed  in  them,  and  they  are  absolutely  un- 
distinguishable  from  the  rocks  of  the  Cape  Canseau  peninsula  and  of 
Shelbume  and  Harrington,  as  described  in  Acadian  Geology.  This 
I  consider  a  perfectly  conclusive  vindication  of  the  views  held  by  me 
in  1868,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  apply,  to  all  other 
localities.  I  would  not,  however,  maintain  the  negative  conclusion 
that  nowhere  in  this  district  do  Laurentian  or  Huronian  rocks 
penetrate  the  Gold  series ;  though  the  only  locality  where  I  have 
seen  any  rocks  which  appeared  likely  to  be  of  this  kind,  is  in  the 
extreme  west,  in  the  vicinity  of  Yarmouth,  where  certain  epidotic, 
felspathic,  and  chloritic  rocks  appear,  of  a  very  different  character 
from  those  of  other  parts  of  the  coast,  and  which  may  be  Huronian 
(Ac.  Geol.,  pp.  616,  620).  Mr  Selwyn  has  recently  examined  these 
rocks  more  in  detail  than  I  have  been  able  to  do,  and  regards 
them  as  probably  older  than  the  Gold  series.* 

The  apparent  relation  of  the  granite  veins  and  auriferous  quartz 
at  Cochrane's  Hill  suggests  an  interesting  question  with  respect  to 
the  age  of  the  latter.  It  would  seem  that  the  quartz  veins  cut  or 
disturb  those  of  granite,  and  hence  are  newer.  Now,  if  the  intru- 
sive granite  is  of  Upper  Silurian  or  Devonian  age,  this  would  limit 
the  age  of  the  gold  veins  on  one  side,  just  as.  the  occurrence  of  drift 
gold  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  conglomerate  of  Gay*s  River  limits 
it  on  the  other.  In  this  case  the  movements  of  the  Cambrian  rocks 
which  opened  up  the  gold  veins  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
Devonian  age.-J-  There  is,  however,  some  reason  to  believe  that  all 
the  gold  veins  are  not  precisely  of  one  date,  and  this  conclusion  may 
apply  only  to  the  later  of  them.}  Perhaps,  taking  this  in  connection 
with  the  fact  already  stated,  that  the  gold  deposits  seem  richer  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  granite,  we  may  be  justified  in  affirming  that  the 
granite  intrusions  and  gold  veins  are  "roughly  contemporaneous." 
This  is  the  conclusion  at  which  I  iarrived  in  1868,  and  stated  in  the 
second  edition  of  Acadian  Geology.§ 

Mr  Selwyn  has  ascertained  that  the  granite  and  gneissose  rocks  of 

*  Report,  Geol.  Sarvey,  1870.  f  Acadian  Qeology,  p.  631. 

I  Mr  Poole  mentions  to  me  a  case  of  granite  apparently  **  capping  "  a  quartz  vein. 

§  See  Acad.  GeoL,  pp.  665,  666. 
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the  south  coast  in  Shelbiime,  are  probably  continuous  inland  witl 
those  of  Annapolis,  and  thus  occupy  a  much  greater  area  than  tha' 
represented  in  my  map.* 

I  am  indebted  to  Henry  S,  Poole,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  Mines  foi 
Nova  Scotia,  for  some  notes  on  the  distribution  of  granite  bands  u 
the  Gold  series  of  the  eastern  coast.  He  informs  me  that  graniti 
crosses  the  Post  road  from  Musquodoboit,  five  miles  from  thi 
junction  of  Pictou,  Halifax  and  GuyBboro'  counties.  It  also  occur 
at  Liscomb  Lakes,  south  of  the  west  branch  of  St  Mary's  River,  anc 
in  the  hills  west  of  Mooseland,  between  Mooseland  and  the  shore 
It  appears  to  extend  from  Mooseland  to  the  north-eastern  comer  o 
Ship  Harbour,  and  also  occurs  at  Sheet  Harbour.  Mr  Poole  agreei 
with  me  in  regarding  the  granites  as  intrusive,  and  mentions  tht 
tongues  or  veins  extending  into  the  gneiss,  the  fragments  of  slate  anc 
quartzite  caught  up  in  the  granite,  and  the  development  of  chiastolitt 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  granite  masses,  as  corroboration  of  this. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  hore  that  in  designating  the  granite  ai 
igneous  and  intrusive,  I  by  no  means  wish  to  declare  myself  agains 
those  theories  of  its  origin  which  would  regard  it  as  consisting  o 
indigenous  rock  fused  by  aqueo-igneous  agency  in  place,  or  nearly 
so.  I  have  referred  to  this  question  in  Acadian  Geology,  pp 
500,  501,  and  my  views  regai'ding  it  still  remain  the  same. 

I  may  further  remark  that,  ludependently  of  the  stratified  charactei 
of  gneiss,  Plutonic  granite  has  always,  in  so  far  as  my  cxperienci 
extends,  a  different  texture,  quite  manifest  to  an  experienced  eye,  anc 
dependent,  I  believe,  chiefly  on  the  more  regular  forms  and  inferioi 
density  of  the  crystals  of  felspar  In  granite  as  compared  with  gneiss. 

Mr  Fletcher,  of  tlic  Geological  Survey,  has  discovered,  in  cerlair 
beds  near  St  Andrew's  Channel,  Cape  Breton,  fossils  which  probabl) 
belong  to  the  Cambrian  aeiles,  and  are  apparently  newer  thai 
the  Acadian  or  Menevian  group.  They  consist,  according  to  M; 
Billings,  of  an  Obolella,  Orthisina,  and  Diclyonema,  and  a  Iriloblli 
of  Primordial  type;  and  the  bods  holding  the  Lingula  or  ObuielU 
are  very  like  the  LInguIa  shales  of  St  John.  The  scries  is  charac 
terized  as  consisting  of  a  purple,  red,  and  green  slate,  sandslonc; 
and  limestones,  with  beds  of  felsitc.f  It  thus  differs  in  charade 
from  the  Acadian  group,  as  developed  at  St  John,  and  also  from  tin 
Cambrian  of  ibe  Atlantic  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  rests  on  tin 
crystalline  rocks  of  the  Boisdale  Hills,  referred  to  under  next  head 
which  must  thus  be  Lower  Cambrian  or  Hui 
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Mr  Fletcher  has  still  more  recently  (1877)  procured  fossils,  not 
yet  described,  from  the  vicinity  of  Mire  River,  where  beds  similar 
to  those  of  St  Andrew's  Channel  are  extensively  developed,  and  which 
include  an  Agnostus  and  other  trilobites  of  primordial  type,  but 
specifically  distinct  from  those  of  the  Acadian  group ;  and  also  a  small 
Orthis,  apparently  allied  to  0.  Evadne^  Billings,  from  the  Quebec 
group,  or  to  0.  lenticularis^  Dalman,  of  the  British  Upper  Lingula 
flags.  These  fossils  I  regard  as  indicating  a  position  probably 
Cambrian,  but  later  than  that  of  the  Acadian  beds  of  St  John.  The 
beds  containing  these  fossils  are  associated  with  the  volcanic  ash 
series  of  Southern  Cape  Breton,  but  I  have  no  information  as  yet 
with  reference  to  their  precise  geological  relations.  It  is  interesting 
and  instructive  thus  to  find  the  Upper  Cambrian  series  appearing  in 
Cape  Breton.  With  the  Acadian  or  Menevian,  and  the  probable 
Longmynd  series  of  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  it  serves  to  complete 
the  representation  of  that  system  of  formations  in  Acadia.  I  may  add 
that  Professor  Bailey  informs  me  that  in  the  belt  of  old  rocks,  north 
of  the  central  Coal-field  in  New  Brunswick,  there  are  portions,  appar- 
ently older  than  the  Silurian  rocks  of  that  region,  and  resembling  the 
Nova  Scotia  coast  series,  like  which  they  are  auriferous. 

12.   THE   HURONIAN. 

The  Coldbrook  series  of  Messrs  Bailey  and  Matthew,  rising  from 
beneath  the  Cambrian  fossiliferous  slates,  was  referred  to  this  age  in 
my  second  edition ;  and  this  view  has  been  still  further  confirmed  and 
extended  by  recent  observations  of  Professor  Bailey.  From  these  it 
appears  that  the  Coldbrook  or  Huronian  series  rests  unconformably 
on  the  Laurentian,  and  that  pebbles  of  the  latter  are  included  in  its 
conglomerates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Acadian  or  Menevian  beds 
lie  unconformably  on  the  Coldbrook  series.  Further,  the  Upper 
Iluronian  is  now  identified  with  the  "  coastal  series"  of  former  reports, 
and  thus  greatly  extended,  more  especially  to  the  eastward  of  St  John. 
There  would  also  appear  to  be  indications  of  unconformity  between 
the  upper  and  lower  members  of  the  Huronian  itself.  It  thus  appears 
as  a  distinct  formation,  or  group  of  formations,  between  the  Laurentian 
and  Acadian  groups,  and  connected  with  neither.  The  study  of  a 
series  of  typical  specimens,  kindly  furnished  by  Mr  Matthew  of  St 
John  and  Mr  Murray,  director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Newfound- 
land, enables  me  to  affirm  a  remarkable  similarity  in  mineral  character 
between  the  rocks  described  as  Huronian  in  these  two  regions,  while 
their  relations  to  the  Laurentian  below  and  Menevian  above  are  the 
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same.  The  peculiar  fossils,  however,  A^ideUa  and  Arenicolitei,  allied 
to  A.  tpiralis,  discovered  by  Murray  in  the  Upper  lluronian  of  NeW' 
foundknd  and  described  by  Billings,  have  not  yet  been  recognised  in 
New  Brunswick. 

The  Coldbrook  series  is  remarkable  for  the  abundance  in  it  ol 
felsites,  felsltic  breccias,  porphyry,  diorite,  and  other  crystalline  oi 
cryptocrystalline  rocks,  which,  though  stratified,  are  evidently  oi 
volcanic  origin,  and  if  such  rocks  are  to  be  considered  as  everywhere 
of  this  age,  the  classification  of  the  older  rocks  of  Acadia  would  bt 
greatly  simplified.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  we  must  seporati 
the  Mascarene  series,  and  other  rocks  of  this  character,  with  Uppei 
Silurian  fossiU ;  and  there  is  no  good  evidence  that  the  Cobequic 
series  and  its  equivalents  in  Pictou  and  elsewhere  are  older  than  tht 
Lower  Silurian.  There  seems,  however,  good  reason  to  class  ai 
Uuronian,  or  at  least  as  Lower  Cambrian,  the  rocks  of  the  Boisdali 
Hills  in  Cape  Breton,  which  Mr  Fletcher  finds  to  underlie  the  fossili 
ferous  Cambrian  of  that  region,  and  which  are  more  quartzose  ani: 
micaceous  than  the  rocks  of  the  Cobequid  series.  It  is  not  impossibli 
that  rocks  of  this  age  may  also  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cambrioi 
beds  found  at  Mire.  We  may  also  conjecturally  class  as  Iluroniai 
the  chloritic  rocks  of  Yarmouth. 

I  may  rejicat  here  my  conviction,  founded  on  the  comparison  o 
large  suites  of  specimens  from  Newfoundland,  and  from  Nova  Scotii 
and  New  Brunswick,  as  well  as  from  the  typical  localities  in  Laki 
Huron,  that  volcanic  and  trap-ash  rocks  of  various  composition  wvv 
in  process  of  deposition  from  the  lluronian  to  the  Upper  Siluriai 
inclusive,  and  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  in  hand  specimens 
It  is  only  by  considerations  based  on  stratigraphy  and  fossils  tha 
these  rocks  can  be  ultimately  classified  with  certainty.  Unfortunately 
in  many  cases,  decisive  evidence  of  these  kinds  is  not  easily  obtained 
and  in  the  meantime  our  classification  has  to  remain  to  a  great  cstcu 
conjectural. 

13.  THE  L.\URENTIAN. 

These  rocks,  as  they  occur  near  St  John,  New  Brunswick,  hav( 
been  arranged  by  Messrs  Bailey  and  Matthew,  in  their  receni 
Reports,  in  a  Lower  and  Upper  series.*  The  former  eoiisisla,  it 
ascending  order,  of  gray  gneiss,  red  and  gray  gneiss,  and  dark-graj 
gneiss,  with  chloritic  gneiss  and  diorite.  The  latter  consists  o 
limestone,  with  graphite  and  serpentine,  gray  quart;Eites  and  diorite 
gray  slates  and  limestones  with  diorite.  In  one  of  tlie  Upper  Lime 
*  Oeol.  Reports,  1871,  e(c.    See  also  Note  VI. 
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stones  I  have  recognised  somewhat  obscure  Btnictares,  which  appear 
to  indicate  the  presence  of  fragments  of  Eozoon*  In  consequence  of 
this  discovery,  I  reprint  here  some  illustrations  of  the  structure  of  the 
typical  Canadian  Eozoon,  as  guides  to  observers  searching  for  them 
in  the  Laurentian  of  the  Lower  Provinces  (Figs.  16  and  17).  Full 
descriptione  and  other  details  will  be  found  in  my  work,  "  Life'H 
Dawn  on  Earth."-l- 

Fig.  K.—Eoxaon  Canademe. 


(I)  Wuilitnd  ipecfi 
(S)  CuUofAoemilL 
<S)  SnifUeorifltte 
(4)  8«[lini  iboaing 

Dr  Hunt  seems,  in  recent  publications,  inclined  to  doubt  the  Lauren- 
tian age  of  the  upper  part  of  these  rocks,  and  to  refer  them,  with  the 
Hastings  group  of  Ontario,  to  a  somewhat  later  though  pre-Cambrian 
age. 

Dr  Honeyman  and  Professor  Hind  have  suggested  the  Laurentian 
age  of  certain  rocks  at  Arisaig,  in  the  Cohequids,  and  associated  with 
the  coast  Metamorphic  series,  but  I  do  not  regard  the  evidence  of  thie, 
either  from  fossils,  mineral  character,  or  superposition,  as  conclusive, 
andmuat  refer  for  it  to  the  memoirs  of  these  gentlemen  in  the  Trans- 

■  Proceeding*,  Amerion  Asaociitiao,  1870.  f  London,  1S75. 
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actions  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Institute,  and  the  Jounial  of  tlie  Geological 
Societj  of  London.  I  must,  in  like  manner,  decline  to  receive  as  of 
Laurentian  age  the  felsitic  and  other  rocks  of  Cape  Breton,  referred 
to  this  Hystem  by  Mr  Fletcher  in  the  latent  Report  of  the  Geological 
Survey.  I  would  except  those  of  St  Anne's  Mountain,  the  litbo- 
logical  resemblance  of  which  to  the  Lower  Laurentian  of  Canada  is 
indisputable,  and  the  evidence  that  they  may  be  of  this  age  has 
certainly  been  much  strengthened  by  the  recent  observations  of  Mr 
Fletcher.*  Specimens,  and  the  observations  of  Mr  Brown  and  Mr 
Campbell  and  others,  induce  me  also  to  believe  that  in  the  little  island 
of  St  Taul's,  and  in  some  parts  of  Northern  Cape  Breton,  we  may  have 

Fig.  IT.—  Canal  Sgiten  of  Easaon— Magnified. 


a  continutition  of  the  rocks  icfcrre  i  by  Mr  Murray  to  the  Laurentian 
in  Newfoundland  \\  ith  these  exceptions,  I  have  not  seen  In  Nova 
Scotia,  unless  in  travelled  bouldt.rs,  any  rock  tliat  I  could  believe  to 
be  lithologically  equivalent  to  the  Laurentian  of  Canada,  nor  have  I 
found  any  strati  graphical  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  such  rocks. 


14.   COMPARISONS   WITH  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

The  new  facts  above  stated  in  relation  to  the  older  formations, 

somewhat  modify  the  statements  made  in  Acadian  Geology  as  to  the 

•  I  observe,  in  some  raeent  paper*  on  tliis  Buljject,  the  stBlement  Ihil  1  had  held 
these  old  rocks  of  Cipe  llreton  to  lie  inlruaivo  Kf  enites  nowFr  rhan  the  Carbon iferoo) 
age.  On  the  contrary.  1  have  beld  that  Hie  Metimorphic  region  uf  northern  Cape 
Breton  formed  "a  roclty  island  in  tlie  seas  of  the  Carboniferous  period."  The  only 
foundation  known  to  ma  for  this  slalenienl  is  my  reference  of  Che  aomewliat  altered 
limestones  of  Low  Point,  in  Eastern  Cape  Breton,  lo  the  I^wer  Carboniferous.  1 
believ*  tliat  later  investigations  would  indicate  that  thpy  are  older. 
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geological  history  of  the  region  now  included  in  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces. They  establish  what  I  could  then  only  indicate  as  probable, 
that  the  great  igneous  outbursts  of  the  Devonian  age,  accompanied 
with  profound  alteration  of  the  older  sediments,  with  much  disturb- 
ance  of  these  beds,  and  the  introduction  into  them  of  mineral  veins, 
were  preceded  by  a  long  series  of  emissions  of  trachytic  lavas  and 
volcanic  ashes  and  breccias,  now  represented  by  the  felsites,  porphyries, 
and  agglomerates  of  the  Uuronian,  Cobequid,  and  Mascarene  series. 
Beginning  with  the  Huronian  age,  these  eruptive  actions  were  inter- 
rupted in  the  Cambrian,  but  recurred  with  great  intensity  in  the  Lower 
Silurian,  and  extended  into  the  Upper  Silurian  age.  For  this  reason, 
the  rocks  of  these  periods  in  the  Acadian  area  present  a  marked 
lithological  contrast  to  those  which  were  accumulating  at  the  same 
time  in  the  great  quiet  sea  areas  of  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and 
it  becomes  extremely^  difficult  to  correlate  these  deposits  in  detail. 
The  peculiar  characters  of  the  Quebec  group  of  Eastern  Canada,  and 
of  the  rocks  called  Taconic  by  Emmons  further  south,  are  no  doubt 
connected  with  the  great  igneous  actions  of  the  Lower  Silurian  age. 
We  may  ultimately  find  that  in  the  Silurian  period  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
America  was  the  theatre  of  igneous  activity  comparable  with  that 
which  has  prevailed  in  later  periods  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  that  the 
relations  of  the  coastal  and  interior  rocks  are  similar  to  those  between 
the  Mesozoic  porphyrites  and  trachytes  of  British  Columbia,  and 
the  contemporaneous  shales,  marls,  and  sandstones  of  the  interior 
plains.* 

It  is  to  be  observed  here  that  the  character  of  the  older  deposits 
in  the  Acadian  area  has  been  modified  not  only  by  contemporaneous 
igneous  action,  but  by  the  action  of  the  Arctic  currents  in  drifting 
along  the  Atlantic  border  earthy  matter  set  free  by  frost  and 
aqueous  denudation  in  the  north ;  as  well  as  by  the  metamorphic 
influence  connected  with  the  subsequent  igneous  ejections  of  the 
Devonian. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  peculiar  features  above  re- 
ferred to  ally  the  rock  formations  of  the  Silurian  age  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  also  there 
are  great  series  of  bedded  volcanic  rocks  and  ash  rocks  both  in 
Cumberland  and  Wales.  A  rough  equivalency  may,  indeed,  now 
be  traced  in  these  rocks  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  following  table : — 

*  See  on  this  subject  a  paper  hj  Mr  G.  M.  Dawson,  On  Mesozoic  Volcanic  Kocks 
of  British  Columbia,  Geological  Magazine,  July  1877. 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE. 

ENOI.AND,  ETC.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  BRCNswirj 

Upper  Silurian. 

Ludlow,  Wenlock,  nnd  Llandovery  or        Upper     Aruaig     Series,     MaocarcD 

Hayhill.  Serim;  Lower  Arimig,  NawCaDiu 

WeutwoTth,  and  Reatigonche  Sedc 


Lovxr  Silurian. 


Candoc  and  Bala,  with  Snowdou 
FelaiteB  and  Aab  Beds,  CanUton 
and  Knock  Series, 

nreat  Felait*  and  Trap  Aah  Series  of 
BoiTowdftlo  (Ward). 


Lower  Llandeilo    Flags  and    Shales, 
Arenig  Series,  Skiddaw  Slates,  etc 


Lower  Cobequid  Series,  Felsites,  Po: 
phyrites,  Agglomeral«8,  and  maaaii 
Syenite  of  Cobeqnida,  Fictou,  ani 
Cape  Breton. 

Oraptolidc  or  Levis  Series  of  Qaebe 
and  North  New  Brunswick,  part  o 
Cape  Breton  Series  F 


Tremadoc  Slates  and  Lingula  Flags. 
Menevian  Scries. 


liiti  and  St  Andrew's  Channel  Serie 

in  Cape  Breton. 
Acadian    Series    of   St    John,   Ne< 

Bmnswick. 

Quartdte  and  Slate  of  Atlantic  Coag 
of  Nova  Scotia. 


Hur 


Febidian  and  Dimetian  Series  (Hicks),        Uuronian  Felsitcs,  Chlontic  and  Epi 
containinR  FuUito,  Chloiite  Schist,  dotic  Kocks  of  St  Joho,  Yannoutb, 

and  Serpentine.  and  ofCnpc  Brtton  in  part. 

Older  Gneisses  of  Scotland  nnd  of  Gneiss,   Quaitzite,  and    Limestone  ol 

Scandinavia.  St  John,   Fortland  Group,   Gucis; 

of  St  Anne's  Uauutaiu  1 

This  table  may  at  least  serve  to  suggest  comparisons,  even  though 
some  of  its  correlations  should  be  shown,  by  further  examination, 
to  require  correction.  In  any  case,  tlie  facts  exhibited  illustrate  the 
general  truth,  now  well  established,  that  throughout  geological  time, 
the  formations  on  the  borders  of  the  great  oceans  have  been  different 
in  character  from  those  of  the  continental  plateaus  and  from  those  ot 
the  abysses  of  the  sea, 

15.  MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

Coal,  ^.— The  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Mines  for  Nova  Scotifl 
for  1876,  shows  24  collieries  in  operation.  Their  total  produce  was 
709,646  tons,  but  this  is  far  below  their  present  capacity,  the  trade 
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being  in  a  very  depressed  condition.  All  these  mines  arc  in  the  Cum- 
berland, Pictou,  and  Cape  Breton  Coal  areas.  In  New  Brunswick, 
according  to  the  report  on  the  exhibits  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition, 
the  only  coal-mine  in  operation  was  that  at  Grand  Lake,  Queen's  Co., 
the  annual  production  being  only  3000  chaldrons.  Beside  this,  there 
is  the  remarkable  Albertite  of  the  Albert  Mines,  Albert  County,  a 
vein  of  altered  bitumen  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rather  than  a  Coal 
deposit.  This  yielded  in  1874,  the  latest  report  I  have  seen,  7000  tons. 
A  new  mining  enterprise  (the  Beliveau  mine)  has  recently  been  com- 
menced near  the  Petitcodiac  River,  in  search  of  this  valuable  mineral. 

There  are,  in  the  Carboniferous  of  New  Brunswick  and  also  of  Nova 
Scotia,  immense  deposits  of  pyroschist  or  bituminous  shale,  capable 
of  yielding  as  much  as  63  gallons  of  oil,  or  7500  feet  of  illuminating 
gas,  per  ton.  Owing  to  the  great  cheapness  of  petroleum,  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  these  shales  for  some  years,  but  it  is  likely  that 
they  will  before  long  again  be  in  demand. 

The  Coal  areas  now  worked  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are 
undoubtedly  those  most  accessible  and  promising,  and  the  question  of 
working  those  beds  of  less  thickness,  or  less  accessible,  or  those  con- 
cealed under  the  beds  of  the  newer  Coal  formation,  is  not  likely  to 
be  raised  for  some  time.  That  large  available  areas  of  these  kinds 
exist  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  should  present  commercial  relations 
with  the  United  States  continue,  the  first  great  stimulus  to  the  coal 
industry  must  arise  from  the  development  of  the  iron  ores,  so  abundant 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  Coal-fields. 

Devonian  Anthracite. — At  Point  Lepreau  in  New  Brunswick,  a 
remarkable  discovery  has  been  made  of  anthracite  in  a  horizon 
referred  by  Mr  Matthew  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Dadoxylon  sand- 
stone. I  am  informed  by  Mr  Matthew  that  it  occurs  in  a  vertical  bed 
from  6  to  10  feet  in  thickness,  in  olive-coloured  sandy  shales.  It  is 
of  a  granular  texture,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  anthracite,  as  it  con- 
tains only  about  5  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter.  A  specimen  analysed 
by  Dr  Harrington  gave  35*8  per  cent,  of  ashes ;  but  possibly  this  may 
not  represent  the  general  quality  of  the  deposit.  Whether  of  eco- 
nomical value  or  not,  it  is  of  interest  as  the  only  example  of  Devonian 
coal  in  North  America,  except  the  little  bed,  2  inches  thick,  occurring 
in  the  Gasp6  sandstone.* 

Iron. — The  only  extensive  works  at  present  in  operation  in  Nova 
Scotia  are  those  of  the  Steel  Company  of  Canada  at  Londonderry — 
formerly  the  Acadia  Company.  These  works  depend  on  the  great 
veins  of  iron  ore  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cobequid  Mountains  (Ac. 

•  Report  on  Fossil  PUnts  of  Devonian,  pp.  7,  8. 
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Geol.,  p.  582).  The  supplies  of  ore  are  at  present  almost  entirely  derive 
from  extensive  veins  of  liinonite,  constituting  part  of  the  great  vein  ( 
specular  and  spathic  urc  which  was  first  worked  at  this  place,  but  1 
now  neglected,  owing  to  the  greater  cheapness  and  more  ready  reduc 
tion  of  the  limonite;  15,274  tons  of  ore  were  mined  in  lft76. 

In  a  recent  visit  to  this  mine,  I  was  pleased  to  see  an  admlrabi 
smelting  eslablishment  with  two  blast  furaaces  of  the  most  improve 
constraction,  and  a  beautiful  village,  where,  in  my  former  visits,  ha 
been  a  wild  forest  ravine.  I  found  that  the  extensive  adits  no* 
worked  at  Martin's  Urook  are  in  the  same  veins  which  I  originall 
described,  and  that  the  change  in  the  chemical  quality  of  the  oi 
depends  on  the  fact  that  the  mine  has  penetrated  into  portions  of  th 
vein  where  the  ankerite  and  carbonate  of  iron  have  been  decompose 
and  oxidized  by  water,  owing  to  the  more  open  and  permeable  chai 
acter  of  the  containing  rock. 

The  iron  deposits  in  the  Silurian  rocks  on  the  East  River  of  Pictot 
and  their  associated  deposits,  have  recently  attracted  some  attention 
but  no  smelting  operations  have  yet  been  undertaken.  The  ores  her 
consist  of — ( 1 .)  A  bed  of  red  hematite  in  the  lower  Helderberg  slatei 
It  has  a  percentage  of  43  to  54  of  iron,  and  varies  in  thickness  from  1 
to  30  feet.  lis  outcrop  has  been  traced  for  several  miles  over  groun 
where  it  is  very  accessible,  and  not  more  iheu  12  miles  distant  fror 
the  great  Pictou  collieries.  (2.)  A  vein  of  crystaiUne  specular  on 
whose  geological  relations  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Londonden 
vein.  It  has  been  traced  for  a  mile  or  more,  and  in  some  places  hn 
a  thickness  of  20  feet  of  pure  ore.  Masses  of  magnetite  occur  in  pari 
of  the  vein,  and  also  quantities  of  spathic  iron  and  ankerite.  (3.)  Vein 
of  limonite,  which  occur  in  many  places  on  the  Eart  Kiver  of  Pictou 
some  of  them  are  of  large  dimensions,  and  associated  with  subordinat 
veins  and  concretions  of  pyrolusite  ormanganese  ore,  (4.)  In  the  Lowe 
Carboniferous,  on  Sutherland's  River,  there  is  a  remarkable  vein  o 
crystalline  spathic  iron  ore  or  carbonate  of  iron,  which  will  no  douli 
evcnlually  be  worked  in  connection  with  the  otiier  deposits. 

In  Cape  Breton,  extensive  discoveries  of  hematite  are  reported  oi 
the  East  Bay  of  the  Bras  d'Or,  and  in  other  localities  not  distan 
from  the  collieries  of  the  east  part  of  that  island.  Valuable  deposit 
of  limonite  are  reported  at  Brookfield  and  Old  Bams,  in  Colcheste 
County,  and  further  discoveries  of  magnetic  ore  have  been  mad 
in  the  bed  of  iron  ores  associated  with  the  Oriskany  formation  n 
Nictaux  and  Moose  River. 

Bods  of  clay  ironstone,  which  occur  in  tho  Carboniferous  of  Nov 
Scolia,  have  naturally  attracted  little  attention  in  the  presence  of  thos 
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great  deposits  of  rich  crystalline  ores  lying  unused  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Coal-fields.  The  latest  discovery  of  this  kind  is  on  the 
French  River,  Pictou  County,  where  beds  of  nodular  clay  ironstone 
from  6  inches  to  4  feet  thick  are  reported,  the  ore  containing  35  per 
cent,  of  iron. 

In  New  Brunswick  the  beds  of  red  hematite  occurring  at  Jackson- 
town,  near  Woodstock,  in  beds  believed  to  be  of  Upper  Silurian  age, 
are  not  now  worked,  though  formerly  successfully  mined  and  smelted. 
These  beds  are  numerous,  and  from  6  inches  to  8  feet  thick.  Their 
geological  characters  seem  to  resemble  those  of  the  great  Pictou 
hematite  already  referred  to.  Bog  iron  ores,  believed  to  be  of  com- 
mercial value,  are  found  at  Burton,  Sunbury  County,  and  at  Maryland, 
York  County. 

Iron  ochres,  used  as  '^  mineral  paints,"  abound  in  connexion  with 
the  deposits  of  iron  ore  as  stated  in  Acadian  Geology,  and  have  been 
worked  on  a  limited  scale  at  various  points,  as  has  also  the  umber  of 
Chester. 

Copper. — Though  many  indications  of  copper  have  been  observed, 
it  is  only  recently  that  veins  of  workable  dimensions  have  been 
found  in  Nova  Scotia.  A  locality  at  Poison's  Lake  (Ac.  Geol.,  p. 
692),  which  has  attracted  some  attention  for  many  years,  has  at 
length  revealed  an  apparently  continuous  vein  of  spathic  iron  holding 
rich  copper  pyrites.  A  neighbouring  area  near  the  Lochaber  Lake 
exhibits  several  apparently  rich  veins,  said  to  be  2  to  6  feet  in 
width.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  former  place  will  soon 
become  the  seat  of  an  important  mining  industry.  The  ores  occur  in 
a  slate  formation  associated  with  quartzite,  and  which  I  believe  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  Cobequid  series. 

Attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  work  the  native  copper  in 
the  Triassic  trap  of  Cape  D'Or,  and  the  nodules  of  gray  copper  in 
the  Carboniferous  sandstones  of  New  Annan,  but  with  little  success. 

In  New  Brunswick,  ores  of  copper  in  veins,  and  disseminated 
through  slaty  rocks,  have  been  found  in  several  places  of  the  south 
coast,  in  rocks  of  very  similar  character  with  those  holding  the 
Nova  Scotian  ores  above  mentioned.  The  attempts  to  open  them 
profitably  have  hitherto  been  unsuccessful.  Vitreous  copper  ore  is 
also  found  in  connexion  with  the  Triassic  trap  of  Grand  Manan,  but 
I  have  no  definite  information  as  to  its  economic  importance. 

Manganese. — The  peroxide  of  manganese,  or  Pyrolusite,  occun'iug 
in  veins  and  "pockets''  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  is 
worked  profitably  at  Markhamville,  New  Brunswick,  and  at  Teny 
Cape  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  it  occurs  under  similar  conditions.     This 
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mineral  lias  also  been  found  in  profitable  quantity  on  Onslow  Moun 
tain,  in  Colchester  County.  It  is  associated  witli  limonite  on  tb 
East  River  of  Pictou,  and  its  occurrence  baa  beea  reported  in  severa 
other  places,  though  in  uncertain  quantity. 

Lead. — A  vein  of  galena  has  been  worked  on  in  Caledonin 
Guysboro',  though  as  yet  the  results  are  uncertain,  A  vein  o 
argentiferous  galena,  yielding  135  lbs.  lead  and  2'95  ounces  of  silve 
to  the  ton,  is  also  reported  on  the  North  River  of  St  Ann's  Bay,  Cap 
Breton.  This  vein  is  stated  to  be  five  inches  in  thickness.  Tb' 
deposit  of  galena  in  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  at  Gay's  Rive 
(Ac.  tieol.,  275)  has  also  attracted  some  attention,  but  I  believe  ha 
not  been  worked  on  a  large  scale  as  yet. 

Antimony.  —  Stibnite,  or  antimony  glance,  occurs  in  veins  in  i 
gangue  of  quartz,  in  rocks  believed  to  be  of  Upper  Silurian  age,  a 
Prince  William,  York  County,  New  Brunswick.  The  ore  ts  minei 
and  smelted  with  profit,  and  is  also  made  into  the  alloy  uamei 
"Babbit  Metal." 

Qold.—ln  Nova  Scotia  thirteen  gold  districts  are  reported  a 
being  worked  in  1876.  The  total  yield  was  12,038  ounces,  near); 
half  of  this  being  from  the  Shcrbrooke  district,  and  the  next  mos 
important  being  those  of  Oldham,  Waverley,  and  Wine  Ilarboui 
All  the  gold  mines  at  present  worked  arc  in  the  Cambrian  Quartzil 
formation  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  with  one  remarkable  exception.  Thi 
is  the  Carboniferous  conglomerate  of  Gay's  River,  referred  to  ii 
Acadian  Geology  (p.  277)  as  an  instance  of  a  gold  alluvium  o 
Lower  Carboniferous  age,  and  aa  a  proof  that  the  gold  veins  are  o 
older  date  than  the  Carboiiiferou.s,  It  is  stated  in  the  report  of  thi 
inspector  that  in  one  area  the  conglomerate  was  worked  along  a  rui 
or  depression  of  the  slates  for  500  feet. 

The  gold  is  obtained  by  breaking  up  the  conglomerate  am 
panning  the  debris ;  and,  as  in  most  modern  gold  gravels,  th' 
richest  part  of  the  deposit  seems  to  be  near  the  bed  rock.  2-11 
ounces  were  obtained  from  tliis  deposit  in  1876.  Professor  Hini 
states*  that  a  similar  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  gold  in  a  Car 
boniferous  conglomerate  occurs  in  the  peninsula  opposite  Baddock  ii 
Cape  Breton.  Here,  however,  it  is  near  the  summit  of  a  thick  con 
glomerate,  implying  peculiar  circumstances  in  its  deposition. 

The  gold-mining  industry  is  believed  at  present  to  be  in  a  health' 
state,  though  reduced  in  amount  from  the  times  of  early  excitement 
and  it  is  likely  gradually  to  extend. 

Silver. — The  sulphide  of  this  metal,  and  also  argentiferous  galene 
'  Paper  od  Qald-Uiniag,  Societj  of  ArU,  May  IS70. 
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occur  in  a  vein  in  Mctamorphic  rocks  at  Watchabuckt  in  Northern 
Cape  Breton,  and  the  occurrence  of  drift  fragments  of  these  ores  in 
the  streams  in  that  district  indicate  that  there  must  be  other  deposits 
in  this,  as  yet,  little  explored  region. 

Freestone  and  Orindstone, — ^The  export  of  these  materials  from 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  still  continues  to  be  large.  The 
celebrated  Lower  Cove  quarries  at  the  Joggins,  alone,  exported  in 
1876  grindstones  and  whetstones  to  the  value  of  35,847  dollars. 
Large  and  prosperous  quarries  of  a  stone,  quite  equal  to  that  of 
the  Joggins,  exist  at  New  Bandon,  or  Clifton,  Gloucester  Co.,  New 
Brunswick.  Considerable  quarries  of  building-stone  are  also  in 
operation  at  Wallace  and  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia ;  at  Dorchester  and 
Hopewell,  New  Brunswick,  and  many  other  places. 

Other  Building  and  Ornamental  Stones. — The  cutting  and  polishing 
of  red  syenite  and  granite  are  carried  on  at  St  George,  Charlotte 
County,  New  Brunswick.  The  stone  produced  is  equally  beautiful 
with  the  red  granite  of  Scotland.  Marble  of  varied  hues,  and  favour- 
ably situated  for  quarrying,  has  been  discovered  at  Marble  Moun- 
tain, on  the  Bras  D'Or  Lake,  Cape  Breton. 

Oypsum. — This  mineral  is  still  extensively  exported  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  The  exports  from  Nova  Scotia  in  1876 
are  stated  at  80,920  tons,  and  no  less  than  129,000  tons  are  stated 
to  have  been  quarried  at  Hillsboro',  New  Brunswick,  in  1875.  A 
large  portion  of  this  was  ground  and  calcined  at  the  quarries. 

According  to  Dr  How,  anhydrite  or  anhydrous  gypsum  is 
worked  at  Cheverie,  Hants  County,  and  exported  for  agricultural 
purposes.  It  is,  of  course,  harder  to  grind  than  common  gypsum,  and 
cannot  be  used  for  moulding  or  plastering,  but  for  land  it  may  be 
regarded  as  more  valuable  than  the  hydrous  variety,  as  wanting  the 
water,  which  amounts  to  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
latter. 

Barytes. — The  sulphate  of  barium  or  heavy  spar  is  mined  in  small 
quantity  at  Five  Islands  (Ac.  Geol.,  592),  and  is  known  to  occur  at 
many  other  places. 

Dr  How,  in  his  Report  on  the  Mineralogy  of  Nova  Scotia,*  also 
directs  attention  to  the  numerous  Brine  Springs  issuing  from  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  rocks,  and  the  working  of  which  has  been 
attempted  on  a  large  scale  at  Antigonish.  He  also  notices  important 
discoveries  of  Iron  Pyrite  or  sulphur  ore ;  and  mentions  Titaniferous 
Iron  Ore  as  occurring  at  Sable  River,  Shelbume  County,  and  in 
sand  at  Digby  Cove.     This  Report,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Geo- 

*  Halifax,  1868. 
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logical  Survey  of  Canada,  thoM  of  the  Inspector  of  Mines  of  N< 
Scotia,  those  of  Professor  Hiod  on  the  Gold  Fields,  sad  those  made 
behalf  of  private  mining  corporations,  contain  a  large  amount 
detail  respecting  tlie  resources  and  mining  industries  of  the  Acad 
Provinces,  which  it  is  impossible  to  summarize  here.  The  above  nc 
are  intended  merely  to  supplement  the  more  extended  notices  gi' 
in  Acadian  Geology. 

The  great  coal  and  iron  industries  of  the  Acadian  Provinces,  i 
with  these  indirectly  all  other  mineral  industries,  are  at  prea 
much  depressed,  not  only  hy  the  general  depression  of  trade  in  th 
minerals,  hut  also  by  those  artificial  restrictions  and  arrangeme 
which  shut  out  their  produce  from  the  largest  American  marl 
whilo  they  give  no  preference  or  protection  at  home.  It  is  credits 
to  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  these  Provinces,  and  at  the  ss 
time  an  indication  of  their  great  mineral  wealth,  that  under  th 
circumstances  they  have  been  able  to  do  so  much  as  appears  fi 
the  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Mines  for  1876. 
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1.   Lignite  from  the  Trias  of  New  Brunsicick, 

Jackson  and  Alger,  in  their  memoir  on  Nova  Scotia  Geology,  mentioned 
the  occurrence  of  lignite  at  Cape  Blomidon  in  the  Triassic  sandstones, 
but  I  have  not  succeeded  in  discovering  it.  Last  summer  Mr  Ells,  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  obtained  a  specimen  in  the  sandstones  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  at  Martinis  Head.  This  specimen  proves  to  be 
a  coniferous  wood  with  one  row  of  large  disks  in  the  cells,  and  of  the  same 
type  with  silicified  wood  found  at  Quaco,  and  referred  to  in  Acadian 
Geology,  p.  108.  It  is  also  of  the  same  type  with  Dadoxylon  Edvardianum, 
referred  to  above  as  characteristic  of  the  Trias  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  is  similar  to  fossil  wood  which  I  have  received  from  the  Mesozoic 
of  Vii^nia. 

2.  Lower  Carboniferous  Fishes  of  New  Brunswick, 

The  recent  sinking  of  a  shaft  on  the  property  of  the  Beliveau  Albertite 
and  Oil  Company  on  the  Petitcodiac  River,  has  exposed  a  new  and  interest- 
ing deposit  of  fossil  fishes  in  the  rich  bituminous  shales  of  that  district, 
which  contain  the  remarkable  deposits  of  Albertite,  described  in  Acadian 
Geology,  p.  231  et  seq.  The  bed  affording  these  fossils  is  a  dark-brown 
bituminous  shale,  and,  I  am  informed  by  Mr  E.  B.  Chandler,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  an  interesting  collection  of  the  fish  remains,  is  from  four  to 
five  feet  thick.  The  specimens  thus  presented,  with  those  previously 
in  my  collection  and  one  kindly  given  to  me  by  Mr  F.  Adams  of  this 
University,  and  the  valuable  memoirs  recently  published  by  Dr  Newberry 
in  the  Ohio  Report  and  by  Dr  Traquair  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society,  enable  me  now  to  give  a  revision  of  the  fishes  of  this  locality,  as 
described  by  Dr  Jackson  in  his  Report  of  1851  on  the  Albert  mine,  which 
I  was  unable  to  do  in  my  second  edition,  owing  to  the  small  number  of 
specimens  at  my  disposal. 

In  the  collections  in  my  possession  I  recognise,  in  all,  five  species — ^three 
of  them  very  small,  and  two  of  larger  size.  Of  these,  one,  which  is  un- 
usually well  preserved,  and  is  the  smallest  of  the  whole,  appears  to  be  new, 
and  I  shall  begin  by  describing  it. 

Palceoniscus  {Rliadinichthys)  modulus^  S.N. — Length,  five  to  six  centi- 
metres ;  greatest  breadth,  15  to  17  millimetres — the  proportion  of  length 
to  breadth  being  about  five  to  one  and  a  half.  Head,  oval  and  obtuse ; 
details  not  preserved,  except  that  the  bones  are  sculptured  with  fine  waving 
lines.  Body  gracefully  curved,  and  upper  lobe  of  tail  long  and  slender. 
Pectoral  fins  small,  with  stout,  unjointed  rays.  Ventral  not  distinctly 
preserved,  but  apparently  small  and  nearer  to  pectorals  than  to  anal. 
Dorsal  and  anal  of  moderate  size  and  opposite  each  other.  Caudal  very 
heterocercal,  with  the  lower  lobe  sharply  pointed.  Fins  with  well- 
developed  fulcral  spines  especially  large  at  the  base  of  the  caudal.    Scales 
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of  the  sidea  rhombic,  coarady  toothed  on  the  po»lerior  edges,  and  elabor- 
ately sculptured  with  flat,  scaly  ridges,  corresponding  to  tlie  teeth  of  the 
edge.  The  ridges  are  arranged  in  an  upper  aud  lower  series,  the  latter 
oblique  to  the  former,  so  that  each  scale  has  the  appearance  of  being  com- 
posed of  two  distinct  portions.  Lower  surface  of  scales  smooth,  with  a 
few  furrows  corresponding  to  the  ridges  above,  and  the  posterior  edges 
apparently  serrate.  Caudal  scales  narrowly  rhombic,  pointed,  and  with  a 
few  central  lines.  The  back  is  protected  with  about  ten  large  oval  scales 
between  the  head  and  the  dorsal.  They  are  sculptured  with  waving  lines, 
curving  with  the  edges,  and  are  apparently  truncate  and  serrate  behind. 
The  fish  figured  by  Jackson,  PI.  II.,  Fig.  5,  but  not  named,  probably  belongs 
to  the  above  species. 

Fig.  lS.—Fala(mitctitmodvItu,  s.ii. 


(d)  0,K 


This  beautiful  and  elaborately  ornamented  little  fish  is  a  perfect  model 
in  miniature  of  that  type  of  lower  Carboniferous  I'slieonJEcids  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  wliicli  has  recently  been  separated  by  Dr  Traqiiair  in  the 
genus  or  subgenus  Rhadinielilhya.  For  this  reason  I  have  given  it  the 
specific  name  modtdua.  To  the  same  genus  belong  the  two  next  species, 
described  by  Jackson,  of  which  1  shall  give  merely  distinctive  marks. 

P.  Alberii.  Jaeksun,  is  larger  than  the  preceding.  The  scales  have  more 
numerous  etria;.  The  dorsal  scales  are  rounded  posteriorly.  The  posterior 
edge  of  (he  anal  fin  approaches  nearly  to  the  caudal,  and  extends  consider- 
ably behind  the  posterior  edge  of  the  dorsal. 

A  specimen  collected  by  Mr  Ells,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  indicates  a 
fish  of  the  tame  general  form  with  P.  Alberti,  but  about  G  inches  long. 
The  details  are  not  sufficiently  preserved  to  show  if  it  differs  in  these  from 
the  above-named  species. 

P.  Caimsii,  Jackson, — About  the  same  size  with  the  last,  but  more 
slender,  And  the  head  less  obtuse  in  front.     Scales  thick  and  with  few 
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striae,  and  less  numerous  serrations.     Dorsal  scales  pointed  posteriorly. 
Anal  fin  somewhat  remote  from  caudal  and  opposite  dorsal. 

The  next  species,  and  perhaps  the  last,  may  belong  to  the  genus  Elonichthys 
of  Giebel.    They  are  much  larger  than  the  preceding. 

P.  {Elonichthys)  Broumii,  Jackson,  is  deep  in  form,  with  large  dorsal  and 
anal,  the  latter  reaching  almost  to  base  of  caudal.  Scales  of  body  broad  and 
with  numerous  fine  horizontal  striato-punctate  furrows,  which  turn  abruptly 
upwards  at  the  anterior  side  of  each  scale.  A  nearly  perfect  specimen, 
collected  by  Mr  Ells,  is  10  inches  long  and  3^  inches  wide,  the  breadth  at 
the  dorsal  fin  being  about  equal  to  that  at  the  shoulder,  andsuddenly  dimi- 
nishing to  the  taQ.  The  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  is  preserved  in  this 
specimen  in  calcite,  and  shows  its  structure,  which  is  on  the  same  plan  with 
that  of  our  modem  ganoid  Amia  oceUicauda.  It  is  the  firstinstance  known 
to  me  of  the  preservation  of  the  structure  of  the  eye  of  a  Palaeozoic  fish. 

P.  Jacksonii,  8.  n. — A  species  figured,  but  not  described,  by  Jackson,  is 
represented  by  several  fragments  in  my  collection,  and  by  a  cast  obtained 
from  Mr  Matthews  of  St  John.  It  is  the  largest  of  these  fishes,  reaching  a 
length  of  16  inches.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  .last  by  its  more 
slender  form,  its  small  anal  fin,  more  remote  from  the  caudal,  and  by  the 
character  of  the  scales,  which  are  marked  with  numerous  horizontal  striae, 
and  have  in  the  broader  ones  a  few  deep  and  strong  serrations  posteriorly. 
The  whole  of  these  fishes  have  been  preserved  entire  ;  their  bodies  being 
perfectly  flattened,  and  thrown  into  attitudes  which  imply  that  they  were 
embedded  when  living  or  immediately  after  death.  The  material  in  which 
they  are  contained  is  shown,  by  its  microscopical  and  chemical  characters, 
to  have  been  a  vegetable  muck  or  mud,  and  the  fish  were  either  over- 
whelmed by  it  in  the  manner  of  a  bursting  bog,  or  were  stifled  by  the  non- 
oxygenated  water  mixed  with  this  mud,  and  suddenly  killed  and  embedded 
in  the  accumulating  sediment.  That  they  occur  in  this  perfect  state,  and 
in  a  limited  thickness  of  the  deposit,  may  imply  that  at  certain  times  they 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  irruption  of  the  fetid  organic  mud  into  the  water 
in  which  they  lived.  The  bed  is  low  down  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
series,  being  the  equivalent  of  the  Horton  series  of  Nova  Scotia ;  so  that 
these  fishes  are  among  the  oldest  that  we  know  in  the  Carboniferous 
system ;  but  we  know,  from  the  Horton  beds,  that  many  far  larger  and  pre- 
daceous  ganoids  were  their  contemporaries.  No  remains  of  these  have, 
however,  as  yet  been  found  in  the  Albert  or  Beliveau  beds,  which  were 
probably  deposited  in  limited  fresh-water  basins,  perhaps  not  ordinarily 
accessible  to  the  larger  fishes. 

Sir  Philip  Egerton*  and  Dr  Traquairf  have  both  remarked  on  the 
similarity  of  these  fishes  to  those  found  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  of 
Scotland,  and  Dr  Newberry  has  described  very  similar  species  from  the 
Carboniferous  of  Illinois  and  Ohio.| 

3.  New  Spirorhia, 
Spirorhia  arietinaj  referred  to  at  page  35  above,  is  figured  in  the  Report 
of  the  Canada  Geological  Survey  for  1866-69,  p.  14.    It  is  spiral,  sinistral ; 

*  Journal  of  Geological  Society,  1853. 

t  Report  on  Illinois,  vol.  ii. ;  Paleontology  of  Ohio,  vol.  i. 

i  Journal  of  Geological  Society,  1877. 
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whoria  four,  the  first  three  regularly  spiral  and  not  flattened  fur  attachmei 
except  at  the  apex;  the  U<t  whorl  diverging  from  the  others  irreguUrlj 
the  manner  of  a  Vermelm.  Length  about  3  miilimelres.  The  surface  u 
even,  with  obscure  wrinkles  on  the  last  whorl,  and  microscopic  lines 
growth  on  the  others.  Sliell  thin,  with  delicate  tubular  structure,  mu< 
finer  than  that  of  S.  carboaariiu.  1  have  not  recogoised  this  shell  elsewha 
than  in  the  limestoue  of  Eraser's  Mountain,  near  New  Qlasgow,  except  in 
few  rare  and  doubtful  examples  at  the  Joggina.  It  was  probably  attach) 
by  a  narrow  space  at  the  apex  to  submeiged  plants,  in  the  manner  of  tl 
modem  Sjnrorbii  porrecta ;  and,  being  broken  from  its  attachment,  or  tl 
vegetable  matter  being  removed  bj  decay,  remuned  loose  and  uitattache 
as  it  appears  in  this  limestone,  some  portions  of  which  are  crowded  wi 
specimens. 

4.  Cone-in- Cone. 

Mr  H.  Poole  informs  me  that  the  fignre  of  this  curious  concretion,  at  paj 
676  of  Acadian  Qeology,  should  be  inverted ;  as,  in  the  beds  from  which  tl 
specimens  were  obtained,  the  conical  ends  of  the  concretions  were  bek 
and  the  flat  sides  above. 

5.  Dilate. 

The  dark-coloured  dykes  of  igneous  rock  occurring  in  the  Cobequii 
have  usually  been  regarded  as  diorites;  but  two  specimens,  one  from 
dyke  traversing  the  Upper  Silurian  beds  at  Wentworth,  another  from 


dyke  in  the  oldi 
Harrington,  proved  to  co 
contain  hydrous  silicates 
be  included  in  the  group 
that  other  sO'Called  diorili 
and  else  w]  I 
coarsely  cry 


which  were  kindly  examined  by  1 
iin  pyroxene  instead  of  hornblende ;  anil  as  iht 
well,  probably  products  of  decomposition,  won 
w  usually  named  Diabase.  It  is  not  improlmb 
of  the  Cobequid  aeries,  in  the  county  of  TicK 
may  be  really  of  the  nature  of  diabase.  Some  of  the  ino: 
igneous  rocks  occurring  in  this  forraaiion  undoubtedi 


contain  hornblende,  and  are  true  diorites  and  syenites.  The  term  Fclsii 
is  used  iu  this  supplement  for  rocks  composed  chiefly  of  compai 
Orthoclasc  Feldspar,  usually  with  excess  of  Silica  and  sometimi 
porphyrltic.  These  rocks  are  u^jually  termed  "  Compact  relsj)ar 
in  Acadian  Geology. 

C.  Xc'C  Brunstoick  Geology. 
Professor  Bailey  informs  me  that  rocks  similar  in  cliaracter  lo  tli 
Laurentian  have  been  recognised  in  York  County,  in  the  interior  of  Ne 
JiruoBwick.  He  also  mentions  an  additional  outcrop  of  the  Acadian  grou] 
flankbg  the  Huronian  rocks  on  their  northern  side,  and  constituting  tli 
fifth  parallel  belt  of  this  formation  iiow  known  in  Southern  New  Drunswicl 
He  also  states  that  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Albert  shales  are  found  t 
underlie  unconformably  the  remainder  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  formi 
tion,— an  effect,  probably,  of  local  crumpling  and  partial  denudation  in  coi 
nexion  with  the  changes  which  introduced  the  deposition  of  the  coarse  rod 
which  succeed  these  shales.  The  details  of  these  discoveries  will  be  four 
in  IVufuBsor  Bailey's  and  Mr  EUs's  forthcoming  Reports  to  the  Director  . 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTE   TO  THE 
FOURTH  EDITION,  1891. 


Twelve  years  constitute  a  long  period  in  the  history  of  a  science 
whose  "goal  to-day  is  its  starting-point  to-morrow,"  even  with 
reference  to  any  one  limited  field.  Since  the  appearance  of  the 
Supplement  to  Acadian  Geology,  appended  to  the  third  edition 
(1878),  much  has  heen  done  in  the  geology  of  the  Eastern  Maritime 
Provinces  pf  Canada  hy  the  addition  of  new  species  of  fossils,  by  the 
working  out  of  the  geological  details  of  formations,  and  by  the  develop* 
ment  of  useful  minerals.  In  the  present  note  I  shall  endeavour  to 
mention  the  more  important  of  these  contributions,  and  to  sum  up 
their  contents  in  so  far  as  they  add  to  or  correct  the  observations  and 
conclusions  of  the  early  and  unaided  researches  embodied  in  a  work 
which  was  a  labour  of  love,  as  a  contribution  to  the  material  interests 
and  scientific  reputation  of  my  native  country  and  its  sister  provinces 
by  the  sea. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  several 
able  labourers  have  been  in  the  field,  and  have  contributed  to  the 
reports  of  the  Survey  from  1878  to  1888. 

Dr  R.  W.  Ells  has  examined  and  reported  on  the  Pre- Silurian 
rocks  of  Southern  New  Brunswick  (1877-78),  on  the  geology  of 
Northern  New  Brunswick  (1879-80),  on  Prince  Edward  Island,  in- 
cluding the  Permian  and  Triassic  (1882-4),  on  parts  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia,  1885. 

Mr  Hugh  Fletcher,  in  recent  years,  with  the  aid  of  Mr  Faribault, 
has  laboured  on  the  geology  of  Cape  Breton  and  Eastern  Nova 
Scotia,  and  has  minutely  described  and  mapped  these  regions  on  a 
large  scale  (Reports,  1879  to  1888). 

The   late   Mr  James   Richardson   visited    and    reported   on  the 
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Magdalen  Tslands,  deBcribing  their  Lower  Carboniferona  Limestone, 
SandBtone,  and  GypBum,  and  finding  some  of  the  marine  foHals 
characteristic  of  the  Lower  Carbouiferous.  He  also  snppoaes  that 
the  islands  contain  some  overlying  red  sandstones  of  Triassic  age 
(1879-80). 

Prof.  Bailey,  F.R.S.C,  has  continued  his  work  in  unravelling  the 
complexities  of  the  older  formations  in  Southern  and  Northern  New 
Brunswick,  and  has  done  good  service  in  this  matter,  and  also  in 
correlating  these  rocks  with  those  of  Quebec  (Reports,  1877  to  1888). 

Mr  Q.  F.  Matthew,  F.RS.C,  has  contributed  a  report  on  the 
Pleistocene  Fossils  of  Kew  Brunswick,  of  which  he  has  catalogued 
57  species,  finding  some  also  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  they  had  not 
previously  been  recognised  (1877-78).  The  most  important  work  oi 
Mr  Matthew,  however,  has  been  that  on  Cambrian  fossils,  the  results 
of  which  he  has  contributed  in  successive  communications  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada  (Trans.,  vols.  i.  to  vii.) 

Mr  R.  Chalmers  has  been  appointed  to  the  important  work  ol 
studying  the  Pleistocene  and  superficial  formations.  In  this  he  bai 
done  good  service,  more  especially  in  ascertaining  the  local  charactet 
of  the  drift,  and  tracing  it  from  its  centres  of  distribution  (I8S5  tc 
1888).  Mr  Chalmers  has  also  published  valuable  papers  in  the 
Trans.  R.  S.  C.  and  in  the  Canadian  Record  of  Science. 

Mr  H.  M.  Ami,  F.G.S.,  has  published  lists  of  New  Brunswick 
Fossils  in  the  Report  of  1889. 

In  economic  matters  the  reports  of  Mr  Coste  of  the  Dominion 
Survey,  and  of  the  Provincial  Inspector  of  Mines  for  Nova  Scotia, 
Mr  Edwin  Gilpin,  F.G.S.,  have  kept  up  to  date  our  information  at 
to  the  discoveries  and  developments,  more  especially  in  gold,  iroa 
and  coal  (Annual  Reports ;  Records  of  Mining  Institute  of  Greai 
Britain  ;  Society  of  Mining  En^neers,  U.S. ;  Can.  So.  F.nglneera). 

In  addition  to  the  official  reports,  I  may  mention  the  papers  or 
"  Acadian  Scorpions  and  Insects,"  by  Dr  Scudder,  Trans.  Nat  Hist 
Society  of  Boston;  and  on  "  Entomoatraca,"  by  Prof  T.  Rupcrl 
Jones,  London  Geol.  Magazine,  1884.  Mr  Francis  Bain  has  worked 
with  much  success  in  the  Permian  fossils  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
Mr  Masters  of  Ithaca  has  recently  studied  the  lithological  charactei 
of  some  Triassic  and  other  traps  (American  Geologist,  March  1890). 

The  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  have,  since  iti 
institution  in  1882,  contained  several  important  contributions  to  th( 
Geology  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  In  addition  to  those  of  Mi 
Matthew  already  referred  to,  which  extend  from  vols.  i.  to  vii.,  I  maj 
mention  here  an  important  paper  by  the  late  Mr  Murray,  Director  ol 
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the  Geological  Survey  of  Newfoundland,  on  the  Glaciation  of  that 
Island,  vol.  i. ;  and  two  by  Mr  Gilpin,  Superintendent  of  Mines,  on 
the  Gold  Deposits  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  on  the  Limestones  of  the  East 
River  of  Pictou.  The  Fossil  Fishes  from  the  Brian  of  New  Bruns- 
wick have  also  been  described  and  figured  by  Mr  Whiteaves,  F.G.S. 

Valuable  papers  by  Gilpin,  Honeyman,  Matthews,  Bailey,  and 
others  have  also  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Institute  of 
Natural  Science  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  principal  contributions  of  the  author  to  the  Geology  of  the 
Acadian  Provinces  since  1878  have  been  the  following: — 

''Remarks  on  Recent  Papers  on  the  Geology  of  Nova  Scotia," 
Canadian  Naturalist,  vol.  viii.,  1879. 

''  Geological  Relations  and  Fossils  of  the  Silurian  Iron  Ores  of 
Nova  Scotia,"  Canadian  Naturalist,  vol.  ix.,  1880. 

"  Revision  of  the  Land  Snails  of  the  Palaeozoic  Era,"  American 
Journal  of  Science,  3rd  series,  vol.  xx.,  Nov.  1880. 

"New  Erian  Plants,  including  some  from  New  Brunswick," 
Journal  of  Geological  Society  of  London,  May  1881. 

"  Results  of  Recent  Explorations  of  Erect  Trees  containing 
Reptilian  Remains  in  the  Coal- Formation  of  Nova  Scotia,"  Trans. 
Royal  Society  of  London,  part  ii.,  1882. 

"  Fossil  Plants  of  the  Erian  and  Upper  Silurian  of  Canada,"  Geol. 
Survey  of  Canada,  1882. 

'*  New  Fossils  from  the  Lower  Carboniferous  of  Nova  Scotia," 
Report  Peter  Redpath  Museum,  1883. 

"  Fossils  collected  by  Mr  Bain  in  Prince  Edward  Island,"  Canadian 
Record  of  Science,  1885. 

''  Eozoic  and  Palaeozoic  Rocks  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  Canada  in 
comparison  with  those  of  Western  Europe  and  of  the  Interior  of 
America,"  Journal  of  Geol.  Society  of  London,  Nov.  1888. 

"  On  New  Plants  from  the  Erian  and  Carboniferous,  including 
Remarks  on  Telodendron,  and  Description  of  T.  Baini  from  Prince 
Edward  Island,"  Memoirs,  Peter  Redpath  Museum,  1890. 

"  Burrows  and  Tracks  of  Invertebrate  Animals  in  Palaeozoic 
Rocks,"  Journal  of  Geol.  Society,  vol.  xlvi.,  1890. 

In  what  follows  I  shall  throw  the  new  facts  which  seem  most 
important  into  the  form  of  a  sketch  of  the  general  results,  and  a 
comparison  of  these  with  the  geological  features  of  the  other  similar 
districts  on  the  East  and  West  of  the  Atlantic. 


THB   FLEIHTOCeHB. 


I.  THE  PLEISTOCEKE. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  lost  eilition  of  this  work  &  vast  mass  of 
material  has  been  added  to  the  diacuraion  of  the  so-called  Glacial 
Period.  Id  bo  far  aa  the  Maritime  Provinces  ore  concerned,  I  see 
little  reason  to  modify  the  general  conclusions  stated  in  the  Supple- 
ment of  1878.  These  conclueions  have,  indeed,  in  my  judgment 
been  confirmed  and  their  bearing  extended,  more  especially  by  the 
researches  of  Mr  Chalmers,  who  has  shown  Jn  the  most  convincing 
way  that  glaciers  proceeding  from  local  centres  along  with  sea-borne 
ice  may  have  been  the  agents  in  glaciating  surfaces  and  transporting 
boulders  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  Taken  in  connexion 
with  the  observations  of  Dr  Dawson  and  Ur  M'Connell  in  the  Cordil- 
lera region  of  the  West,  and  those  of  Dr  Hell,  Dr  Ells,  Mr  Low,  and 
others  in  the  Laurentian  country  north  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  we  may  now  he  said  to  know  that  there  was  not, 
even  at  the  height  of  the  glacial  refrigeration  of  America,  a  continental 
ice-sheet,  but  rather  several  distinct  centres  of  ice-action, — one  in  the 
Cordillera  of  the  West,  one  on  the  Laurentian  V-shaped  axis,  and  one 
on  the  Appalachians,  with  subordinate  centres  on  isolated  masses  like 
the  Adirondack^,  and  at  certain  jierioda  even  on  minor  hills  like 
those  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  would  also  seem  that,  in  the  West  at  least, 
elevation  of  the  mountain  ridges  coincided  with  depression  of  the 
plains.  In  Newfoundland  also,  it  would  appear  from  the  observations 
of  Captain  Kerr,  with  which  those  of  Mr  Murray  arc  in  harmony,* 
though  they  have  been  differently  interpreted,  that  the  gathering- 
ground  of  ice  was  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  that  glaciers 
moved  thence  to  the  coasts,  but  principally  to  the  East  coast,  as  was 
natural  from  the  conformation  of  the  land  and  the  greater  supply  of 
moisture  from  the  Atlantic. 

The  labours  of  Murray  in  Newfoundland,  of  Matthew,  Chalmers, 
Bailey,  and  others  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  have  consider- 
ably enlarged  our  knowledge  of  Pleistocene  fossils,  showing,  however, 
that  the  marine  fauna  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  beds  of  like  age  in 
the  St  Lnwroiiec  valley,  and  with  the  existing  fauna  of  the  Labrador 
coast  and  colder  portions  of  the  Gulf  and  River  St  Lawrence,  as  ascer- 
tained by  Prickard,  Whiloaves,  and  the  writer.  It  would  seem  that 
throughout  this  region,  the  60  feet  and  the  600  feet  terraces  were  the 
most  important  with  reference  to  these  marine  remains,  and  that  their 
chief  repository  is  in  the  Upper  Lcda  clay,  intermediate  between  the 

•  Trsns.  Royal  Soticly  of  Cuiitcla,  vol.  i. 
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Lower  and  Upper  boulder  drift,  and  corresponding  to  the  inter-glacial 
beds  of  the  interior  of  America. 

The  general  conditions  of  the  period  are  thus  summarized  in  a 
recent  paper : — * 

"  In  this  district  and  the  eastern  part  of  North  America  generally, 
it  is,  I  think,  universally  admitted  that  the  later  Pliocene  period  was 
one  of  continental  elevation,  and  probably  of  temperate  climate.  The 
evidence  of  this  is  too  well  known  to  require  re-statement  here.  It  is 
also  evident,  from  the  raised  beaches  holding  marine  shells,  extending 
to  elevations  of  600  feet,  and  from  boulder  drift  reaching  to  a  far 
greater  height,  that  extensive  submergence  occurred  in  the  middle 
and  later  Pleistocene.  This  was  the  age  of  the  marine  Leda  clays 
and  Saxicava  sands  found  at  heights  of  600  feet  above  the  sea  in  the 
St  Lawrence  valley  nearly  as  far  west  as  Lake  Ontario. 

'^  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  till  or  boulder  clay  under  the 
Leda  clay  belongs  to  the  intervening  period  of  probably  gradual  sub- 
sidence, accompanied  with  a  severe  climate  and  with  snow  and  glaciers 
on  all  the  higher  grounds,  sending  glaciated  stones  into  the  sea.  This 
deduction  agrees  with  the  marine  shells,  bryozoa,  and  cirripedes  found 
in  the  boulder  deposits  on  the  lower  St  Lawrence,  with  the  unoxidized 
character  of  the  mass,  which  proves  subaquatic  deposition,  with  the 
fact  that  it  contains  soft  boulders,  which  would  have  crumbled  if  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  with  its  limitation  to  the  lower  levels  and  absence  on 
the  hill-sides,  and  with  the  prevalent  direction  of  striation  and  boulder 
drift  from  the  north-east. -j- 

'*  All  these  indications  coincide  with  the  conditions  of  the  modern 
boulder  diift  on  the  lower  St  Lawrence  and  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
where  the  great  belts  and  ridges  of  boulders  accumulated  by  the 
coast  ice  would,  if  the  coast  were  sinking,  climb  upward  and  be  filled 
in  with  mud,  forming  a  continuous  sheet  of  boulder  deposit  similar  to 
that  which  has  accumulated  and  ^is  accumulating  on  the  shores  of 
Smith's  Sound  and  elsewhere  in  the  Arctic,  and  which,  like  the 
older  boulder  clay,  is  known  to  contain  both  marine  shells  and  drift- 
wood.J 

'*  The  conditions  of  the  deposit  of  till  diminished  in  intensity  as  the 
subsidence  continued.  The  gathering  ground  of  local  glaciers  was 
lessened,  the  ice  was  no  longer  limited  to  narrow  sounds,  but  had  a 
wider  scope  as  well  as  a  freer  drift  to  the  southward,  and  the  climate 

*  The  Pleistocene  Flora  of  Canada,  Balletin  of  Geol.  Society  of  America,  1889. 

t  Notes  on  the  Post-Pliocene :  Canadian  Nataralist,  op,  dU ;  also  Paper  by  the 
author  on  Boulder  Drift  at  Metis,  Canadian  Becord  of  Science,  vol.  it.,  1886,  p.  36, 
et  seq. 

%  For  references  see  Royal  Society^s  Arctic  Manual,  London,  1875^  op.  dL 
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Beems  to  hare  been  improTed.  The  cUys  deposited  had  few  boulden 
aud  manjr  marine  shells,  and  to  the  west  and  north  there  wa; 
land  producing  plants  akin  to  those  of  the  temperate  regions;  anc 
in  places  slightlj'  elevated  above  the  water,  peaty  deposits  aecmnu 
lated. 

"  The  shells  of  the  i^eda  clayindicate  depths  of  less  than  100  fathoms 
The  numerous  foraminifera,  so  far  as  have  been  observed,  belong  t( 
this  range,  and  I  have  never  seen  in  the  Leda  clay  the  assemblage  o 
foraminiferal  forms  now  dredged  from  200  to  300  fathoms  in  the  Gul 
of  St  Lawrence. 

"I  infer  that  the  subsidence  of  the  Zetia  clay  period  and  of  the  inter 
glacial  beds  of  Ontario  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  sea  beaches  fron 
450  to  600  feet  in  height,  which  are  so  marked  and  extensive  as  M 
indicate  a  period  of  repose.  In  this  period  there  were  marine  con- 
ditions in  the  lower  and  middle  St  Lawrence  and  in  the  Oltawi 
valley,  and  swamps  and  lakes  on  the  upper  Ottawa  and  the  westen 
end  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  quite  probable,  nay  certun,  that  durinj 
this  interglacial  period  re-elevation  had  set  in,  since  the  upper  Ledi 
clay  and  the  Saxicava  sand  indicate  shallowing  water,  and  daring 
this  re-elevation  the  plant-covered  surface  would  extend  to  lowei 
levels. 

"This,  however,  must  have  been  followed  by  a  second  subsidence, 
since  the  water-worn  gravels  and  loose,  far-travelled  boulders  of  lh« 
later  drift  rose  to  heights  never  reached  by  tlie  (ill  or  the  Leda  clay, 
and  attained  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills  of  tlie  St  Lawrence  valley, 
1200  feet  in  height,  and  elsewhere  to  still  greater  elevations.  This 
second  boulder  drift  must  have  been  wholly  marine,  and  probably  nol 
of  long  duration.  It  shows  no  evidence  of  colder  climate  than  thai 
now  prevalent,  nor  of  extensive  glaciers  on  the  mountains ;  and  il 
was  followed  by  a  paroxysmal  elevation  in  successive  stages  till  lli« 
land  attained  even  more  than  its  present  height,  as  subsidence  is  known 
to  have  been  proceeding  in  modern  times." 

I  am  quite  aware  that  the  above  sequence  and  the  causes  assumed 
are  somewhat  different  from  those  held  by  many  geologists  with  re- 
ference to  regions  south  of  Canada ;  but  must  hold  that  they  arc  the 
only  rational  conclusions  which  can  be  propounded  with  reference  ta 
the  facts  observed  from  the  parallel  of  45°  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

II.   THE  TRIAS. 

The  Triasuc  Red  Sandstone  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  the  associated  Traps  closely  resemble  the  same  formation; 
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in  England.  The  latter  were  described  by  me,  as  early  as  1847,*  as 
being  interstratified  beds,  though  this  seemed  at  the  time  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  expressed  by  many  American  geologi8ts,-|- 
who  regarded  the  corresponding  rocks  of  the  Connecticut  valley  as 
dykes.  I  am  glad  to  see,  however,  that  Russel,  Davis,  and  other 
recent  observers  now  regard  the  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  igneous 
rocks  as,  in  part  at  least,  bedded  overflows.} 

Like  the  Trias  of  England,  ours  contains  no  important  marine  lime- 
stones, and  its  fossils  are  limited  thus  far  to  a  single  Dinosaurian  reptile 
and  a  few  fossil  plants.  In  these  it  is  far  inferior  to  deposits  of  the 
same  age  further  to  the  south  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States.  In  America,  as  in  Europe,  the  Triassic  flora  and  land-  and 
freshwater-faunas  seem  to  have  been  of  southern  origin. 

The  maritime  region  of  Eastern  Canada  is  remarkable  for  its  de- 
flciency  of  Mesozoic  rocks  newer  than  the  Trias.  If  there  are  such 
deposits,  they  must  be,  like  the  Cretaceous  rocks  believed  to  exist 
further  south  on  George's  Banks,  still  under  the  sea.  It  is  only  on 
Greenland  and  the  Arctic  Islands  that  we  And  beds  ranging  from  the 
Lias  to  the  Eocene,  and  these  belong  rather  to  the  Arctic  basin  than 
to  that  of  the  Atlantic.  §  In  this  respect  the  maritime  region  of  Canada 
diflers  materially  from  that  of  Europe,  though  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  extreme  coastal  region  of  Great  Britain  to  the  west  is  also  some- 
what deficient  in  such  rocks. 

THE  PERMIAN. 

In  the  previous  Supplement  I  have  used  the  term  Permo-car- 
boniferous  to  designate  those  beds,  principally  red  sandstones,  which 
in  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Northern  Nova  Scotia  overlie  the  coal 
formation  and  underlie  the  Trias.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  we 
are  now  in  a  position  to  claim  a  portion  of  these  beds,  at  least,  as  a 
true  equivalent  of  the  Permian. 

As  early  as  1842  ||  the  writer  was  able  to  announce  the  existence 
of  Carboniferous  fossils  in  these  beds,  and  in  1845,  in  two  papers 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  to  refer 
the  whole  of  the  Red  Sandstone  of  the  south  side  of  Northumberland 
Strait  and  a  portion  of  that  of  Prince  Edward  Island  to  the  **  Newer 

*  Journal  Geol.  Socy.  of  London,  vol.  iv.  pp.  50-69. 
f  The  late  Dr  Hitchcock  had  in  1833  regarded  them  as  overflows, 
i  Seventh  Annual  Report,  U.S.G.S.,  p.  463. 

§  For  references  see  Notes  on  Geological  Hap  of  Northern  Canada,  by  Dr  G.  M. 
Dawson. 

II  Notes  on  Geology  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  Harzard^s  GaMtte. 
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Coal- form  Btion,"  a  name  afterwards  changed  by  bim,  in  Bo  far  u  tl 
upper  beds  were  concerned,  to  "  Penno-corboniferoiu." 

In  1S71,  in  conjunction  with  Dr  Harrington,  the  writer  inal 
tnted  a  geological  examination  of  the  whole  Island,  at  the  instarn 
of  the  local  Government,  and  published  a  report  of  E(ty  page 
with  a  map,  sections,  and  fignres  of  fossila.  In  this  report  we 
described  and  catalogued  twenty  ^wcies  of  fosul  plants,  of  whi< 
wxteen  were  referred  to  the  Penno-carboniferous  and  four  to  tl 
Triassic.  In  the  report  referred  to,  it  was  proposed  to  airanf 
the  strata  of  the  Island  in  two  groups,  Fermo-carboniferous  at 
Triassic,  and  to  divide  the  latter  into  a  lower  and  upper  series,  at 
in  our  map  we  limited  the  distribution  of  the  former  group  to  tboi 
regions  in  which  it  was  distinctly  characterized  by  infra--powtioii  ai 
by  fossils,  thus  leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  to  appear  i 
Triassic  Since  1871,  Mr  Francis  Bain  has  been  able  to  discovi 
fossil  plants  of  Penno- carboniferous  types  in  several  places  in  whit 
they  were  not  found  by  us,  thas  extending  the  range  of  that  fonni 
tion,  and  he  also  suggests  a  threefold  division  of  the  beds,  bat  woul 
refer  to  Permian  that  part  of  the  series  which  we  designated  Lowi 
Trias.  Mr  Ells  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  who  has  recent) 
re-examined  the  rocks  of  Prince  Edward  Island  (Report  of  Burve; 
1883-4},  not  only  extends  the  limits  of  the  lower  series,  but  regarc 
the  Trias  aa  very  limited,  and  not  clearly  distinguishable  from  tl 
Porrao-carboniferouB ;  but  in  this  last  respect  I  cannot  but  think  1 
exaggerates  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  the  low  dips  of  all  the  bed 
and  the  strong  mineral  resemblance  of  the  Trias  to  the  underlyin 
Permo- carboniferous,  from  whose  disintegration  it  has  undoubted] 
been  derived. 

Mr  Bain's  subdivision  is  stated  by  him  as  follows:* — 

"  /'(■«(.— The  lower  series  of  gray,  brown,  and  red  sandstones  an 
shales,  termed  by  Sir  William  Dawson  Permo- carboniferous,  pn 
senting  a  thickness  of  about  800  feet.  This  scries  contains  all  tli 
more  decidedly  Carboniferous  plants  found  on  the  Island,  as  Calamil- 
suckovii,  C.  CIS  tit,  C  cannceformis,  Dadoxyhn  maleriarium,  an 
Trigonoearpnm,  associated,  however,  with  plants  of  a  Permis 
character. 

"  Secondly.— li.  middle  series,  reposing  conformably,  or  nearly  so,  o 
the  last,  and  consisting  of  2000  feet  of  red  sandstones  and  shates,- 
thc  shales,  and  also  calcareous  sandstones,  predominating  in  the  lowc 
part.  This  scries  is  distributed  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Islam: 
It  is  of  greatly  reduced  thickness  in  the  western  parts.      It  contair 

n  Record  a!  Scieace.  3a\j  1885. 
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plants  of  a  decidedly  Permian  character,  as  WcUchiaj  Calamites  gigas^ 
Pecopteris  arborescenSj  great  numbers  of  stems  of  Araucariies, 
evidently  allied  to  Walchia,  and  the  impressions  of  large  thick  leaves 
that  look  like  Noeggerathia^  with  Dcidoxylon  edvardianum  of  Triassic 
affinity.  The  beds  are  disturbed  slightly  by  three  lines  of  anticlinal, 
running  parallel  with  the  Cobequid  range  of  mountains.  The  dis- 
integration of  the  great  shale  beds  of  the  lower  part  of  this  series  has 
caused  the  separation  of  Prince  Edward  Island  from  the  mainland. 
At  what  appears  to  be  the  summit  of  the  series  is  a  bed  of  quartzose 
conglomerate,  which  is  pretty  extensively  distributed,  being  found  in 
the  synclinal  on  the  Murray  Harbour  Road,  about  the  head  waters  of 
North  River,  and  other  localities  in  the  centre  of  the  Island. 

"  Thirdly, — A  horizontal  series  of  red  sandstones  and  shales,  not 
distinguishable  lithologically  from  the  last,  except  it  be  by  more 
regular  bedding,  and  appearing  to  repose  unconformably  on  the 
denuded  strata  of  the  most  northern  anticlinal  of  the  Permian. 
Greatest  thickness  observed,  150  feet.  So  far  as  yet  ascertained,  the 
plants  found  in  this  series  are  mostly  specifically  distinct  from  those 
of  the  lower  rocks.  But  there  is  a  generic  relationship,  especially 
with  those  of  the  middle  series.  This  is  seen  in  the  few  better  pre- 
served specimens,  and  also  in  the  numerous  fragments  and  obscure 
markings.  Adding  to  the  general  specific  distinctness  of  its  plants 
the  fact,  that  this  series  yielded  the  remains  of  Bathygnathus  borealis, 
we  are  inclined  to  consider  it  the  representative  of  the  Triassic.  Its 
beds  are  best  seen  on  the  north  shores  of  the  Island,  about  New 
London  and  eastward ;  but  their  exact  distribution  is  very  difficult  to 
determine,  owing  to  their  general  conformability  to  the  underlying 
Permian.  A  good  and  typical  exposure  of  this  series  occurs  at  Cape 
Turner,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Island." 

The  general  result,  in  so  far  as  the  subdivision  of  the  beds  is  con- 
cerned, would  seem  to  be  that  the  lower  series  is  distinctly  Permo- 
carboniferous,  that  its  extent  is  considerably  greater  than  we  supposed 
in  1871,  that  there  is  a  well- characterized  overlying  Trias,  and  that 
the  intermediate  series,  whether  Permian  or  Lower  Triassic,  is  of 
somewhat  difficult  local  definition ;  but  that  its  fossils,  so  far  as  they 
go,  lean  to  the  Permian  side. 

In  1889  Mr  Bain  placed  in  my  hands  a  number  of  interesting 
specimens  of  the  genus  Tylodendron  of  Weiss,  illustrating  not  only 
the  structure  of  the  stem,  but  also  the  foliage  and  fruit.  These 
specimens  were  figured  and  described  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Peter 
Redpath  Museum,  1890,  giving  for  the  first  time  a  somewhat  com- 
plete  diagnosis   of    this    interesting   gymnospermous  and  probably 
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toxine  tree,. which  seems  very  characteristic  of  the  Permiui  u 
lower  Trias  both  in  Europe  and  America. 


III.  THE  CARBONIFEROUS. 

For  the  extenuve  additions  made  to  the  stratigraphy  of  tfa 
Byetem  by  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  I  most  refer  to  the 
Reports,  which  scarcely  admit  of  condensatioii.  An  exception  mi 
be  made  in  favour  of  the  coal-field  of  St  George's  Bay  in  Newfoun 
land,  not  noticed  in  previous  editions,  and  of  which  our  knowled; 
has  been  much  advanced  by  the  labours  of  the  late  Mr  Murray,  ai 
of  bis  successor  Mr  Howley.  It  is  of  special  interest  also  as  i 
addition  to  the  coal  resources  of  British  North  America,  and  as  i 
extension  of  the  coal-field  of  Cape  Breton.* 

Murray  estimated  the  beds  seen  by  him  in  1873  at  £450  fa 
composed  as  follows  in  ascending  order : — 

(a.)  Coarse  Conglomerate,  with  boulders  and  pebbles  cemented 
a  greenish  sand,  also  sandstones  and  sandy  shales  (this  probab 
corresponds  to  the  lowest  Carboniferous  or  Uorton  series  of  No 
Scotia),  1300  feet 

(b.)  Gypsum,  dark-coloured  limestone,  and  black  shale,  argillaceo 
and  marly  shale  (this  is  probably  the  lower  division  of  the  Winds 
or  Gypsiferous  or  Carboniferous  limestone  series  of  Nova  Scotii 
150  feet. 

(c.)  Gray  and  black  limestones,  with  marine  organic  remains  ai 
veins  of  galena,  included  in  thick  beds  of  variegated  maris  and  sau 
stones  (this  is  probably  the  equivalent  of  the  upper  part  of  t 
Windsor  series  in  Nova  Scotia),  2000  feet 

(rf.)  Brown  and  reddish  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  with  green! 
micaceous  and  arenaceous  shales,  carbonized  plants  (this  is  t 
"  Millstone  Grit "  series  of  Nova  Scotia),  2000  feet 

{e.)  Gray  and  red  sandstones,  brown  and  black  shales  and  clsi 
abundant  remains  of  plants,  beds  of  coal  (this  is  the  lower  part 
the  productive  coal-measures),  1000  feet. 

The  sequence  corresponds  very  closely  in  mineral  character  wi 
that  in  some  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  but  the  deveic 
ment  of  coal-measure  strata  appears  comparatively  small.  Mr  llowli 
however,  in  his  later  investigations  finds  that  the  upper  membn 
should  bo  greatly  extended,  snd  is  now  disposed  to  estimate  tht 
upper  members  at  not  leas  than  7500  feet,  which  would  belter  accc 

*  Murrar'i  Repon,  18B1,  pp.  S5  it  >tq.,  uti  309  tt  feq. ;  Uowle^'s  Heport  of  If 
Si  Juho's,  Nswfuaadluid. 
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with  the  thicker  portions  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coal-areas,  and  would 
also  give  a  greater  probable  value  to  the  productive  coal-measures. 
In  so  far  as  these  are  concerned,  the  quality  and  distribution  of  the 
coal  would  seem,  as  might  be  expected,  to  resemble  that  in  the 
eastern  coal-fields  of  Cape  Breton.  The  beds  as  yet  found  appear 
from  Mr  Howley's  report  to  be  six  in  number,  ranging  from  one  foot 
two  inches  to  eight  feet  in  thickness,  three  of  them  having  over  four 
feet  of  good  coal.  The  coal  is  apparently  a  free-burning  bituminous 
variety  resembling  that  of  the  Cape  Breton  mines. 

The  distribution  of  the  beds  in  Cape  Breton  and  in  the  Cumberland 
coal-field  and  in  New  Brunswick  has  been  carefully  mapped  on  a 
large  scale  by  the  officers  of  the  Survey,  so  that  any  geological 
observer  now  visiting  the  region  would  go  with  advantages  altogether 
unknown  at  the  time  of  my  earlier  explorations.  The  mining  indus- 
tries have  also  been  largely  extended,  the  total  output  having  increased 
to  nearly  two  millions  of  tons,  and  the  mining  villages  and  districts 
having  advanced  greatly  in  population  and  in  external  appearance. 

My  own  work  has  been  limited  chiefly  to  palaeontology.  In  the 
Report  of  the  Peter  Redpath  Museum  for  1883  will  be  foimd  the 
description  of  the  following  species  from  the  lower  Carboniferous 
limestones  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland  : — 

1.   Nova  Scotia. 

Discites  Hartiij  Dawson,    [Oi/roceras   Hartii,  Acadian  Geology] 

described  from  more  perfect  specimens. 
Loxonema  cara,  S.  N. 
Pleurotomaria  Acadica,  S.  N. 
Sanguinolites  Brookfieldianus^  S.  N.     It  is  nearly  allied  to  S.  plicatus 

of  M'Coy. 
Aviculopecten  LyeUi  (var.  cdternans).     Notice  of  new  specimens 

showing  varietal  forms. 
Berenicea  imueta^  S.  N.     An  encrusting  Polyzoon. 
Megastroma  laminosum,  9  v.,  S.  N.     A  remarkable  stromatoporoid 

form  not  previously  known  in  the  Carboniferous,  and  resembling 

some  Erian   and  Silurian  stromatoporoids,  though  generically 

distinct. 

2.  Newfoundland. 

Serpulites  Murrayi,  S.  N. 
Macrocheiltis  TerranovtcuSj  S.  N. 
Pteronites  Oayensis  (var.  omatus). 
Serpulites  annulattis,  Dawson. 
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Conularia  plamcottata,  Dawson. 
Avicuhpecten  Debertianut,  Dawson. 
BaieveUia  aniiqua,  Munst 
CgprieartHa,  ep. 
Terebratula  saceului,  Hartin. 
Spirifera  glabra,  Martin. 
Producttts  temireliculatus,  Martin. 
P.  Cora,  D'Orbigny. 
Streptorhynckus  crenittria,  Phillips. 

In  1880  I  andertook  a  revision  of  the  Land  Snails  of  the  Carboi 
feroua,  in  order  that  Nova  Scotia,  which  had  taken  the  lead  in  tl 
matter,  might  retun  its  pre-eminence.  The  results  were  published 
the  American  Journal  of  Science,  Nov.  1880,  in  which  full  descriptio 
were  given  of  Pupa  Vehala,  Dii.,  Pupa  Bigibffi,  Dn.,  and  Zonii 
{Conutus)  priscut,  Carp.,  as  well  as  of  Pupa  Vermilumentu,  Bradh 
and  Dawsonelta  Meeki,  Bradley,  discovered  ia  the  coal-field  of  Illijioi 
and  A  species  from  the  Devonian  plant  beds  of  St  John  was  adde 
as  probably  aland  shell  under  the  oaia^  Stropkilet  ffrandaeva.  Shou 
this  prove,  when  other  specimens  are  found,  to  be  really  an  ai 
breathing  mollusc,  it  will  be  the  oldest  known.  This  paper  coaclud 
with  the  following  remarks  :— 

It  may  bo  proper  to  mention  here  the  alleged  Pulmonifera  of  ti 
genua  Palmorbis  described  by  some  Germnn  naturalists.  These 
believe  to  be  worm-tubes  of  the  genus  Spirorbis,  and  in  fact  to  1 
nothing  elac  than  the  common  S.  carbonarius  or  S.  pvtiUua  of  tl 
coal-formation.  The  history  of  this  error  may  be  stated  thus.  Tl 
eminent  palcobotanists  Germar,  Gceppert,  and  Geimtz  have  referri 
the  Spirorbis,  so  common  in  the  coal-measures,  to  the  fungi,  under  tl 
nitme  Oyromycea,  and  in  this  they  have  been  followed  by  oth 
naturalists,  though  as  long  ago  as  1868  I  had  shown  that  this  litl 
organism  is  not  only  a  calcareous  shell,  attached  by  one  side 
vegetable  matters  and  shells  of  molluscs,  but  that  it  lias  the  mici 
scopic  structure  characteristic  of  modem  shells  of  this  type.*  Mo 
recently  Van  Beneden,  Csenius,  and  Goldcnberg,  perceiving  that  tl 
fossil  is  really  a  calcareouB  sliell,  but  apparently  unaware  of  tl 
observations  made  in  this  country  by  myself  and  Mr  Lcsquereu 
have  held  the  Spirorbis  to  be  a  pulmonate  mollusc  allied  to  P/anurb 
and  have  suppohed  that  its  presence  on  fossil  plants  is  confirmato 
of  this  view,  though  tlie  shells  are  attached  by  a  flattened  side 
these  plants,  and  arc  also  found  attached  to  shells  of  bivalves  of  tl 

'  Acadian  Geologj,  2nd  edition,  f.  305. 
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genus  Naiadites,  Mr  R.  Etheridge,  Jr.,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Great  Britain,  has  summed  up  the  evidence  as  to  the  true  nature  of 
these  shells,  and  has  revised  and  added  to  the  species,  in  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  Geological  Magazine  of  London,  vol.  viii. 

If  we  exclude  the  alleged  Planorbis  above  referred  to,  all  the 
Palaeozoic  Pulmonifera  hitherto  found  are  American.  Since,  however, 
in  the  Carboniferous  age,  Batrachians,  Arachnidans,  Insects,  and 
Millipedes  occur  on  both  continents,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  ere  long 
European  species  of  land  snails  will  be  announced.  The  species 
hitherto  found  in  Eastern  America  are  in  every  way  strangely 
isolated.  In  the  planf^beds  of  St  John,  about  9000  feet  in  thickness, 
and  in  the  coal-formation  of  the  South  Joggins,  more  than  7000  feet 
in  thickness,  no  other  Gasteropods  occur,  nor,  I  believe,  do  any 
occur  in  the  beds  holding  land  snails  in  Illinois.  Nor,  as  already 
stated,  are  any  of  the  aquatic  Pulmonifera  known  in  the  Palaeozoic. 
Thus,  in  so  far  as  at  present  known,  these  Palaeozoic  snails  are 
separated  not  only  from  any  predecessors,  if  there  were  any,  or 
successors,  but  from  any  contemporary  animals  allied  to  them. 

It  is  probable  that  the  land  snails  of  the  Erian  and  Carboniferous 
were  neither  numerous  nor  important  members  of  the  faunae  of  those 
periods.  Had  other  species  existed  in  any  considerable  numbers, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  been  found  in  the  erect 
trees,  or  in  those  shales  which  contain  land  plants.  More  especially 
would  the  discovery  of  any  larger  species,  had  they  existed,  been 
likely  to  have  occurred.  Further,  what  we  know  of  the  vegetation 
of  the  Palaeozoic  Period  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  it  did  not  abound 
in  those  succulent  and  nutritious  leaves  and  fruits  which  are  most 
congenial  to  land  snails.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  we  know 
little  as  yet  of  the  upland  life  of  the  Erian  or  Carboniferous.  The 
animal  life  of  the  drier  parts  of  the  low  country  is  indeed  as  yet  very 
little  known ;  and  but  for  the  revelations  in  this  respect  of  the  erect 
trees  in  one  bed  in  the  coal- formation  of  Nova  Scotia,  our  knowledge 
of  the  land  snails  and  Millipedes,  and  also  of  an  eminently  terrestrial 
group  of  reptiles,  the  Mtcrosauria,  would  have  been  much  more  im- 
perfect than  it  is.  We  may  hope  for  still  further  revelations  of  this 
kind,  and  in  the  meantime,  it  would  be  premature  to  speculate  as  to 
the  affinities  of  our  little  group  of  land  snails  with  animals  either  their 
contemporaries  or  belonging  to  earlier  or  later  formations,  except  to 
note  the  fact  of  the  little  change  of  form  or  structure  in  this  type  of 
life  in  that  vast  interval  of  time  which  separates  the  Erian  Period 
from  the  present  day. 

In  1878,  a  small  grant  having  been  given  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
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London  to  aid  io  the  exploration  of  erect  trees  containing  reptili 
remains  at  the  South  Joggins,  a  very  AjII  examination  was  made 
these  singular  repositories  under  the  soperintendence  of  the  auUw 
and  the  results  were  published  in  a  memoir  of  thirty-eigbt  pages 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  with  nine  plates.  The  ftn 
stated  may  be  summarised  as  follows,  and  will  be  understood  i 
reference  to  the  account  of  previous  explorations  in  chapter  xviii. 
this  work. 

The  explorations  referred  to  were  carried  on  chiefly  ia  the  beds 
Coal  Mine  Point,  South  Joggins,  Nova  Scotia ;  and  their  object  w 
to  make  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  contents  of  erect  tre 
found  at  that  place  and  containing  remuns  of  Batrachians  and  oth 
land  animala. 

A  detuled  section  was  prepared  of  the  beds  containing  the  en 
trees  in  question,  with  lists  of  their  fossil  remains.  The  m( 
important  part  of  the  section  is  the  foUowing : — 

Sandstone  with  erect  Catamite  and  Sligmaria 

roots 6  ft.  6  in. 

Argillaceous  sandstone,   Cdlamites,  Stigmaria, 

Alethopterit  louchilica 1    „  6    „ 

Gray  shale,  with  numerous  fossil  plants,  and 

also  Naiadilei,  Carbonia,  and  fish  scales 2   „  4    „ 

Black  coaly  shale,  with  similar  fossils 1    „   1    „ 

Coal,  with  impressions  of  Sigillaria  bark 0   „  6   „ 

On  the  surface  of  the  coal  stand  many  erect  Sigillaria,  penetrati 
the  beds  above,  and  some  of  them  nearly  three  feet  in  diameter  at  t 
base  and  nine  feet  in  height.  In  the  lower  part  of  many  of  the 
erect  trees  there  is  a  deposit  of  earthy  matter,  blackened  with  carb 
and  vegetable  remains,  and  richly  stored  with  bones  of  small  reptil< 
land  snails,  and  Millipedea  Detailed  descriptions  of  the  contents 
these  trees  are  given  in  the  memoir,  and  it  is  shown  that  on  dec 
of  the  woody  axis  and  inner  bark  they  must  have  constituted  op 
cylindrical  cavities,  in  which  small  animals  sheltered  themselves, 
into  which  they  fell  and  remained  imprisoned.  These  natural  tra 
must  have  remaned  open  for  some  time  on  a  subaerial  surface. 

In  all  twenty-five  of  these  erect  trees  were  discovered  ai 
extracted,  and  the  productive  portions  of  them  preserved  and  car 
fully  examined.  Of  these,  fifteen  proved  more  or  less  produ 
tive  of  animal  remains.  From  one  no  less  than  twelve  reptili 
skeletons  were  obtained.     In  a  few  instances,  not  only  the  bones,  h 
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portions  of  cuticle,  ornamented  with  homy  scales  and  spines,  had 
been  preserved. 

The  Batrachians  obtained  were  referred  to  twelve  species  in  all. 
Of  these,  two  were  represented  so  imperfectly  that  they  could  not  be 
definitely  characterized.  The  remaining  ten  were  referable  to  the 
two  family  groups  of  Microsauria  and  Lahyrinthodontia, 

The  Microsauria  are  characterized  by  somewhat  narrow  crania, 
smooth  cranial  bones,  simple  or  non-plaited  teeth,  well-developed 
limbs  and  ribs,  elongated  biconcave  vertebrae,  bony  scales  and  plates 
on  the  abdomen,  and  homy  scales,  often  ornate,  on  the  back  and 
sides.  They  show  no  traces  of  gills.  The  species  belonging  to  this 
group  are  referred  to  the  genera  Hylonomus^  Smilerpeton,  Hylerpeton, 
and  Fritschia.  The  characters  of  these  genera  and  of  the  several 
species  are  given  in  the  memoir,  and  illustrated  by  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs, including  microscopic  delineations  of  the  teeth  of  all  the 
species,  with  their  internal  structure  and  the  microscopic  structure  of 
their  bones,  as  well  as  representations  of  their  cuticular  omamentation 
and  armour. 

The  Labyrinthodonts  are  represented  by  only  two  species  of  Den- 
drerpetorij  which  are  also  described  and  delineated. 

About  half  of  the  reptilian  species  described  were  new,  and  those 
previously  described  from  fragmentary  remains  were  more  fully 
characterized,  and  their  parts  more  minutely  examined. 

The  invertebrate  animals  found  are  three  species  of  land  snails  and 
five  of  myriapods,  besides  specimens  supposed  to  represent  new  species 
of  myriapods  and  insect  larvae,  not  fully  examined,  and  which  were 
afterwards  reported  on  by  Dr  Scudder,  of  Cambridge,  U.S. 

The  memoir  closes  with  the  following  general  statement : — "  The 
negative  result  that,  under  the  exceptionally  favourable  conditions  pre- 
sented by  these  erect  trees,  no  remains  of  any  animals  of  higher  rank 
than  the  Microsauria  and  Lahyrinthodontia  have  been  found  deserves 
notice  here.  It  seems  to  indicate  that  no  small  animals  of  higher 
grade  inhabited  the  forests  of  Nova  Scotia  at  the  period  in  question ; 
but  this  would  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  higher 
animals  of  a  larger  size  than  the  hollow  trees  were  capable  of  receiving. 
Nor  does  it  exclude  the  possibility  of  higher  animals  having  lived  con- 
temporaneously in  upland  situations  remote  from  the  low  flats  to 
which  our  knowledge  of  the  coal-formation  is  for  the  most  part  confined. 
It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  as  some  of  the  reptilian  animals  are 
represented  only  by  single  specimens,  there  may  have  been  still  rarer 
forms,  which  may  be  disclosed  should  other  productive  trees  be 
exposed  by  the' gradual  wasting  of  the  cliff  and  reef." 

B 
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Prof.  T,  Rupert  Jones  has  kindly  examined  and  described 
number  of  Entomoatraca  found  in  connexion  with  the  exploration 
the  erect  trees*  They  occur,  not  in  the  trees  themselves,  but  in 
roof  shale  of  the  coal  on  which  the  trees  stand,  in  fine  shale  which  re( 
sents  the  first  deposit  of  silt  over  the  peaty  soil  on  which  the  Siffilla: 
grew.  Id  the  same  paper  he  has  ably  summed  up  our  knowlei 
of  Entomoatraca  in  the  Carboniferous  of  Nova  Scotia  generally.  Pi 
Jones  determines  the  most  common  crustacean  in  the  shale — a 
indeed,  in  the  Joggins  shales  generally — as  Carbonia  fabulina,  J.  i 
K.     This  is  the  species  figured  at  page  20G  as  CythtreUa  itiflala. 

I  may  add  that  Dr  Scudder  has  given  much  attention  to 
Myriapoda,  Insects,  and  Ar'achnidans  of  these  deposits,  but  must  n 
for  his  results  to  his  papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Natural  Hist 
Society  of  Boston.  One  correction  which  has  resulted  from  his  rec 
labours  is,  that  the  species  figured  at  page  53  of  the  Supplement 
Libellala  carhonaria,  and  supposed  to  be  the  larva  of  a  dragon-fly 
now  found  to  belong  to  the  Arachnida,  and  to  that  curious  gn 
between  the  mites  and  the  scorpions  represented  in  modern  times 
the  well-known  Ckelifer  or  scorpion-crab.  Its  name  must  now 
changed  to  Anthracomartua  carbonaritis,  and  it  may  be  restored 
prefixing  H  squnrish  cephalo- thorax,  furnished  with  eight  spider-] 
legs,  and  probably  a  pair  of  claws  in  front. 

I  entertain  the  hope  that  I  may  be  able  fully  to  revise  and 
publish  in  a  connected  form  the  fossil  plants  which  I  have  descri 
at  vnrious  times,  and  the  specimens  of  which  arc  now  in  the  Pi 
Redpath  Museum ;  but  this  is  a  work  requiring  years,  and  un 
tunately  interrupted  by  many  engagements. 

One  fact  of  general  application  which  is  admirably  illustrated  in 
Carboniferous  of  Nova  Scotia  is  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  ear 
crust  to  unequal  pressure.  The  coal- formation  of  the  Cumberl 
district,  5000  feet  in  thickness,  and  consisting  wholly  of  beds  wl 
must  have  been  deposited  almost  exactly  at  the  sea-level,  shows  i 
for  every  inch  of  sediment  or  of  vegetable  matter  there  must  h 
been  a  corresponding  depression  of  the  crust.  This  accurate  co 
spondenco  of  sedimentation  with  subsidence  has  long  appeared  to 
one  of  the  niost  striking  facts  in  geological  dynamics. 

IV.  THE  EKIAN,  OR  DEVONIAN. 
This  formation,  most  largely  and  completely  represented    in 
great  "  Eric  Division  "  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  New  York,  wl 
occupies  an  immense  area  in  the  district  around  the  lake  from  wl 

*  London  Ueol.  Miiffaiine,  August  1884, 
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it  is  named,  and  attains  therein  its  maximum  thickness  and  develop- 
ment, appears  on  the  eastern  coast  entirely  in  the  form  of  sandstones 
and  shales,  which  may  be  compared  with  those  of  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone of  Scotland  and  England.  They  differ  entirely  in  mineral 
character  from  the  great  limestone-  and  shale- deposits  of  the  interior 
of  America,  where,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  the  Comiferous  Lime- 
stone is  perhaps  the  richest  of  all  the  Palaeozoic  limestones  in  fossil 
corals,  and  indicates  a  long  continuance  of  truly  marine  conditions. 
These  beds  abound  in  fossil  plants,  and,  locally,  in  remains  of  fishes, 
and  both  the  fishes  and  the  plants  are  generically  similar  to  those  of 
Britain,  and  divisible  into  two  series,  representing  the  lower  and  the 
upper  members  respectively.  The  beds  do  not  appear,  however,  to 
be  lake- deposits,  but  rather  estuarine  and  littoral.  They  have  been 
fully  described  in  the  papers  referred  to  below.* 

In  the  Baie  de  Chaleur,  for  example,  the  lowest  series  is  charac- 
terized by  Psilophyton  and  Nematophyton^  and  by  fishes  of  the  genera 
Cephalaspis,  Coccosteus^  Ctenacanthus,  and  Homacanthus.\  The  upper 
division  is  characterized  by  ferns  of  the  genera  Archasopterts  and 
Platt/phyllum,  and  by  fishes  of  the  genera  Pterichthys^  Diplctcanthus^ 
PhaneropleuroTij  Glyptolepis,  Chdrolepisj  and  a  new  genus  named  by 
Whiteaves  Emthenopteron.\ 

The  only  true  marine  portion  of  the  system  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  is  the  lower  part,  corresponding  to  the  Oriskany  of  the 
interior,  and  this  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  an  equivalent  of  the 
Downton  Sandstones  of  England.  Additional  facts  as  to  its  fossils 
are  given  in  the  first  of  my  papers  above  referred  to. 

The  greatest  granitic  intrusions  of  Nova  Scotia  belong  to  the  close 
of  the  Devonian,  as  do  many  granitic  masses  in  New  Brunswick  and 
Quebec.  These  are  the  equivalents  of  the  Devonian  and  Cornish 
granites,  though  perhaps  a  little  earlier  in  date,  and  are  also  repre- 
sented by  the  fel sites  of  the  Scottish  Devonian. 

The  remarkably  rich  fiora  of  the  Erian  of  the  east  of  Canada  still 
holds  its  position  as  probably  the  most  copious  known  in  this  age,  and 
since  1878  I  have  been  able  to  add  a  few  species  and  some  new 
facts.  § 

Professor  Penhallow  has  also,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  illustrated  more  fully  the  nature  of  the  remarkable  tree-like 

*  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  vols.  xv.  and  xvUi. 

t  Dawson's  Report  on  Erian  Plants.     Whiteaves,  Trans.  R07.  Soc.  Can.,  vol.  iv. 
"On  Devonian  Fishes." 
%  Ibid 
§  Heport  on  Erian  Fossil  Plant^  Part  ii. 
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plants  of  the  genus  NematophyUm  from  the   Bai«  de  Chalenr  i 
Gup£. 

In  Mr  Fletcher's  Reports  on  Southern  Cape  Breton  and  East 
Nova  Scotia  some  beds  referred  by  me  on  the  evidence  of  foi 
plants  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous  are  classed  as  Devonian.  I 
not  in  a  position  to  contest  this  on  atratigraphical  groonda,  bu 
know  that  some  of  the  beds  contain  the  characteristic  flora  of 
Uorton  series  or  lowest  division  of  the  Carboniferous.  I  may  i 
here  that  this  series  is  sometimes  locally  unconformable  to  the  cc 
formation. 

As  doubts  have  been  expressed,  unco  the  date  of  the  last  edid 
respecting  the  Lower  Erian  (Oriskany)  age  assigned  la  the  body  of 
work  to  the  beds  holding  the  iron  ore  of  Xictaux,  and  Betu:  Kivei 
Nova  Scotia,  I  give  here  an  abridgment  of  part  of  my  paper  of  It 
above  referred  to,  and  in  which  further  details  will  be  found. 

In  tSflS  I  recognised,  un  the  evidmce  of  stntigisphy  uid  foasila,  in  the 
trict  extending  from  Nev  Canaan  to   Bear   River,   the  foUoning  gn>np> 

1.  The  Niagara  series,  equivalent  to  the  Wenlock  of  English  geologi 
represented  by  the  DictyoDema  ahalsa  and  the  coral  •bearing  rocka  of  I 

2.  The  Upiwf  Ariaaig  series  (of  my  papers  on  Eastern  Nova  Scotia).  Thi 
the  equivalent  of  the  Lower  Helderberg  series  of  Anierieu,  the  Ludluw  of  F 
land,  and  is  tbu  upper  member  of  the  Silurian  as  held  at  that  time.  Bed 
this  BgG  occur  at  Nictaux  near  to  those  of  tlie  next  seriea. 

3.  The  Oriskany  series,  represented  by  iron  ores,  sandstoaeit.  and  slates. 
that  time  tlie  Oriskaii}'  was  regarJed  by  all  as  Lower  Devonian.  More  recei 
some  Amaricau  gtologists  hove  projiosed  to  place  it  in  the  up]>er  part  of 
Silurinn,  above  Che  Lower  Hclderliet^,  with  which  its  fossils  have  somu  affiu 

A  careful  re-examination  of  the  fossils  which  I  have  collccte< 
Nictaux  and  Gear  River  affords  the  following  species  cliaracteri 
of  the  third  of  the  above  groups: — 

1.  Zapkreiiiis,  a  large  SjiccicB  with  deep  calyx. 

2.  Favosita,  General  form  and  size  of  cells  similar  to  tlioac  of  F.  a 
(omis,  Ed.  and  Haime  ;  tabula;  continuous  and  very  close. 

3.  PUvrodictsum  probUvtatlcum,  Goldfuaa.     Cast  of  a  large  specimen. 

4.  SUnopora.    A  branching  sj-ecies  with  very  fine  cells. 

6.  StrophodoRta  jimgnijica,  Hall.  A  large  StropLodonta,  resembling,  as 
OS  the  specimens  admit  cornjiarisoB,  the  above  species,  characteristic  of 
Oriskany. 

6.  StropJioinena  rhimiboidalU. 

7.  Spiri/er  m-enoius.  Hall.  This  characteristically  Oriskany  species  b 
nbundant  at  Nictaux,  that  though  the  specimens  are  im|)«rfoct,  I  think 
recof,^liliou  certain.     It  is  found  also  at  Bear  River. 

8.  Spirifer  arrectus.  Hall,  or  allied,  also  an  Oriskany  species. 
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9.  Spirifer  Nktavensis.  This  is  the  most  abundant  species  in  the  Nictaux 
ore,  some  specimens  of  which  are  crowded  with  it,  and  it  is  also  found  at  Bear 
River.  It  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  well-known  Spirifer  mucronatus  of  the 
Devonian.  It  is  perhaps  still  nearer  to  S.  Gaspensis  of  Billings  from  the  Gasp4 
sandstone ;  and  no  Spirifers  of  this  type  are  known  to  extend  so  low  as  the 
Medina. 

10.  Ortkis  hipparionyxy  Hall.     A  characteristic  Oriskany  shell. 

11.  Leptocelia  fl<ibfllite8,  Hall.  This  little  shell  is  abundant  at  tlie  base  of 
the  Devonian  in  Gasp^,  and  the  same  or  a  very  similar  species  is  found  at 
Nictaux  and  Bear  River. 

12.  RemelUeina  ovoidcs,  Eaton.  A  very  characteristic  Lower  Devonian 
species  at  Gasp^  and  elsewhere. 

13.  Megambonia,  very  near  to  the  Oriskany  species  M,  lamellasa.  Hall. 

14.  Avicula,  a  large  species  of  the  type  of  the  Oriskany  species  A.  tcxtilis, 
but  too  imperfect  for  determination. 

16.  Tentaculitesy  not  distinguishable  from  T.  elongatus,  HaU,  of  the  Lower 
Helderberg. 

16.  I  group  together  a  Platyceras  very  near  to  an  Oriskany  species,  a  Bellero- 
phon  and  an  OrthoceraSf  found  at  Nictaux. 

Fragments  in  my  collection  indicate  several  other  species ;  but  the 
above  I  hold  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  beds  in  vtrhich 
they  occur  are  approximately  of  the  age  of  the  Oriskany  sandstone, 
and  cannot  possibly  be  so  old  as  the  Clinton  or  Medina  formation,  to 
which  they  have  been,  as  I  believe  incorrectly,  assigned. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that,  independently  of  the  determination 
of  species,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  fauna  of  the  Nictaux  iron  bed,  in 
its  abundance  of  large  ribbed  spirifers,  of  large  strophomenoid  shells, 
and  of  great  lamellibranchiate  species,  is  different  from  that  of  the 
Clinton  or  Medina,  and  on  the  contrary  reminds  an  observer  forcibly 
of  the  Oriskany  sandstone  of  Gasp^  and  of  Western  Canada.  It  is 
almost  equally  distinct  from  that  of  the  (Ilelderberg)  Silurian  red 
hematite  of  Pictou. 

It  should,  however,  be  distinctly  understood,  that,  in  so  far  as  I 
have  held  Erian  rocks  to  exist  at  Nictaux  and  Bear  River,  the  upward 
extension  of  such  rocks  is  limited  to  the  Oriskany  sandstone,  and 
should  any  one  hold  that  this  formation  may  be  included  in  the 
Silurian,  I  have  no  objection;  though  I  think  that  on  physical 
grounds  and  by  virtue  of  its  close  relationship  with  the  overlying 
formations,  it  has  quite  as  good  claims  to  be  correlated  with  the 
Lower  Erian. 

Questions  which  have  been  raised  respecting  the  age  of  the  granite 
of  Nictaux  and  its  vicinity  can  only  be  discussed  profitably  on  the 
ground.  My  notes  of  many  years  ago  assure  me,  however,  that  I 
have  traced  the  Lower  Devonian  beds  into  contact  with  the  granite 
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in  such  circumBUnces  as  prove  the  later  date  of  the  latter,  and  ti 
are  now  in  my  collections  specimens  showing  the  gradations  f 
the  fossiliferous  to  the  altered  strata,  including  some  which  I 
Oriskany  fossils,  but  have  assumed  an  incipient  gneissic  struct 
and  were  penetrated  by  granite  veins.  It  is  further  to  be  obsei 
that  the  age  assigned  by  me  to  these  granites  accords  with  the 
that  in  Nova  Scotia  the  formations  older  than  the  Carboniferous 
more  or  less  in  an  altered  and  disturbed  condition,  and  that  gra 
debris  does  not  occur  as  a  prominent  ingredient  in  our  formations 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  age.  In  the  district  in  question,  the  tl 
beds  of  granitic  sandstone  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  near  Wolf 
and  Lower  Horton  afford  a  good  illustration.  Hesidcs  this,  we  1 
to  conwder  the  evidence  given  in  the  body  of  this  work  of  the  ag 
similar  granites  in  other  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  referred  to  abo 

I  should  add  here  that  the  age  above  claimed  for  a  portion  of 
Nictaux  series  in  no  respect  conflicts  with  that  assigned  in  18 
by  Prof  Hall  and  myself  to  the  Silurian  iron  ores  of  the  East  R 
of  Pictou,  and  illustrated  at  page  594,  and  First  Supplement,  page 
and  in  my  paper  of  1880. -f-  These  are  somewhat  older  than 
ferruginous  beds  of  Kictaux,  being  of  Lower  Helderberg  age, 
apparently  associated  with  strata  still  lower  in  the  Silurinn  sc 
and  some  of  M-hich  are  probably  synchronous  with  the  Lower  Ari 
(Clinton)  series. 

In  Pennsylvania  bedded  iron-ore  deposits  occur  in  the  Clin 
Lower  Helderberg,  Oriskany,  Corniferous,  Bud  MarceJIus,  so  that  I 
range,  as  I  believe  they  do  in  Nova  Scotia,  from  the  Middle  of 
Upper  Silurian  to  the  Lower  Devonian  inclusive.)  The  princ 
deposits  in  Pennsylvania  are  in  the  Clinton,  Oriskany,  and  Marcel 
In  Nova  Scolia  only  small  layers  are  known  to  me,  at  Arisaig 
East  River,  so  low  as  the  Clinton,  and  the  principal  deposits  sect 
be  Lower  Helderberg  and  Oriskany.  The  analogy  is  thus  sufficic 
close,  beds  of  the  ago  of  the  Mareellus  not  having  been  recogn 
in  Nova  Scotia. 

V.  THE  SILURIAN. 

In  the  inland  plateau  of  North  America  this  period  begins  i 
shallow- water  eonditiuna  passing  into  the  great  and  long-contir 
depression  marked  by  the  Niagara  Limestone.  There  is  then  a  sec 
elevation,  that  of  the  Salina,  succeeded  by  the  very  widely  distrib 

•  Can»di»n  Nalur»li»l.  vol.  v. 

t  /WA,  vol.  ix. 

t  Seounil  Survoy  of  FonmiyHaiiia,  vol,  K. 
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Helderberg  Limestones.     There  are  thus  two  depressions  separated 
by  an  intervening  elevation. 

In  Newfoundland  the  Silurian  rocks  occur  in  a  narrow  trough 
extending  through  the  centre  of  the  island,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  Reports  of  the  Survey  of  Newfoundland,  are  not 
dissimilar  from  the  exposures  in  Nova  Scotia. 

In  the  latter  province  the  great  limestones  are,  as  stated  in  the 
earlier  editions,  absent  or  represented  by  comparatively  insignificant 
and  impure  bands.  Shales  with  some  sandy  beds  (Lower  Arisaig 
beds  of  previous  papers)  represent  the  Clinton,  and  contain  Oraptolithus 
clintonensis ;  coarse  impure  limestone  and  shale  (New  Canaan  beds  of 
previous  papers)  correspond  to  the  Niagara,  holding  characteristic 
corals  of  this  age,  and  shaly  beds  with  thin  layers  of  limestone  (Upper 
Arisaig  of  previous  papers)  represent  the  Helderberg.  In  Nova 
Scotia  these  occur  in  the  New  Canaan,  Arisaig,  and  Pictou  districts, 
and  their  characters  correspond  to  those  seen  in  Newfoundland,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Maine.  In  the  Cobequid  Mountains  of  Nova  Scotia, 
however,  and  in  New  Brunswick,  these  beds,  especially  in  their  upper 
part,  show  great  contemporaneous  emissions  of  igneous  rock.  These 
are  partly  felsitic  and  partly  doleritic  and  amygdaloidal.  They 
correspond  in  age  with  those  isolated  igneous  masses  of  the  plain  of 
the  St  Lawrence  to  which  the  Montreal  and  Belooil  Mountains  belong. 

In  proceeding  to  the  west  and  north,  the  Helderberg  Limestones 
appear  in  great  force  at  Cape  Bon  Ami  in  Northern  New  Brunswick, 
where  they  are  rich  in  fossils  and  associated  with  beds  of  trap.  Both 
limestones  are  largely  developed  in  Bonaveriture  and  Gaspe,  and  the 
lower  member  in  the  Island  of  Anticosti,  so  that  here,  as  in  previous 
periods,  the  area  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  corresponds  with  the 
interior  plateau  rather  than  with  the  coastal  region.  In  some  respects, 
indeed,  this  area  presents  an  exaggeration  of  the  interior  conditions, 
since  in  Anticosti  there  is  apparently  a  gradual  passage  from  the 
limestones  of  the  Hudson  River  group  to  those  of  the  Clinton,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  sandstones  similar  to  the  Oneida  and  Medina 
of  New  York  and  Ontario.  In  so  far  as  I  am  aware  there  is  also  an 
absence  of  beds  representing  that  condition  of  deserts  and  salt  lagoons 
represented  by  the  Salina  or  Onondago  salt-group.  In  this  last 
respect,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  conditions  of  the  eastern  districts 
of  America  conform  to  those  of  Europe,  and  not  to  those  of  the 
interior  plateau  of  America. 

In  America  as  in  England  the  Silurian  of  the  maritime  districts  is 
unconformable  to  the  Cambro- Silurian,  though  this  does  not  hold  in 
Anticosti  or  in  the  inland  region. 
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Much  new  infomiatioa  as  to  the  Babdmsion  and  character  of  I 
Siluriim  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  appears  in  the  Repo 
ofBuleyand  Fletcher  above  referred  to;  and  in  my  paper  on  i 
iruQ-oro  deposits  I  have  given  further  facta  as  to  the  fossils. 


VI.  THE  CAMBRO-SILURIAN,  OR  ORDOVICIAN. 

With  the  incoming  of  this  age  a  more  marked  distinction  occurs 
America  between  the  marginal  and  plateau -deposits.  This  I: 
previously  appeared  in  the  Cambrian,  and  becomes  more  distinct 
the  Erian  and  Carboniferous,  but  it  is  somewhat  peculiar  as  betw< 
tiie  marginal  and  submarginal  areas  and  those  inland  in  the  period 
which  we  now  enter. 

In  Newfoundland,  Murray  and  Howley  have  described  large  ar 
of  Quebec  group  rocks  in  the  west  and  north  of  the  island,  which  se 
to  be  continuations  of  the  submarginal  area  of  the  Lower  St  Lawren 
There  is  also  one  limited  exposure  of  Trenton  Limestone  on  the  n 
coast,  which  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  area  of  the  Gull 
St  Lawrence. 

So  far  as  our  present  subject  is  concerned,  it  Is  sufficient  to  obse 
thnt  the  Quebec  group  is  not  strictly  an  outer  marginal  formation,  I 
rather  submarginal,  and  belongs  to  a  period  when  the  principal  a 
of  coastal  deposition  of  sediment  from  the  north  was  inland  of 
Acadian  provinces,  or  between  them  and  the  main  American  plate 
and  separated  from  the  outer  ocean  by  a  belt  of  active  volcsnos. 
conditions  of  deposit  and  characteristic  fossils  may  fairly  be  compa! 
with  those  of  the  Skiddaw  and  Arenig  of  England.*  The  Ordovic 
series  of  Shropshire  extending  upward  from  the  Stipcr  Stones  to 
Caradoc  is  also  a  counterpart  of  the  Quebec  gronp.-f 

Of  Ordovic ian  rocks  other  than  the  Quebec  group  and  nearer 
the  Atlantic  margin,  perhaps  the  best  example  is  that  of  the  area 
Centra!  and  Western  New  Brunswick  described  by  Prof  Bailc 
This  consists,  in  ascending  order,  of  (1)  gneiss  and  mien-schist  w 
chloritic  and  hornblcndic  schists,  (2)  gray  and  purplish  micacci 
sand.stones  and  slates  with  limestone  and  conglomerate  and  felspat 
slates,  (3)  black  graphitic  and  pyritons  slates,  (4)  schistose  felspat 
rocks  and  conglomerates,  (A)  amygdaloid  aiid  felsite  with  sandati 
and  slate,  (6)  felsites  capped  with  sandstones  and  slates,  of 
chloritic.     These  remarkable  rocks,  which  are  of  great  thickness  f 

*  Hicks,  ClMsificHlian  of  Lower  PaJsozuli:  Rock*,  1881. 

t  IJijiworth,  Oeol.  Mm;iizine,  I8fi7. 

t  Report  GcolngicBl  Purvpy  of  Canada,  188t-5. 
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have  evidently  experienced  much  raotamorphism,  have  been  found  at 
one  locality  to  contain  fossils  of  Trenton  age  equivalent  to  Bala  and 
Llandeilo.  Similar  rocks  come  out  from  beneath  Silurian  beds  in 
various  parts  of  the  hilly  districts  of  Nova  Scotia.*  They  resemble 
the  Cumberland  Ordovician  more  nearly  than  other  British  develop- 
ments of  these  rocks.  In  the  continuation  of  these  beds  in  Northern 
New  Brunswick  Graptolites  were  discovered  some  years  ago  by  Mr 
Robb  and  Dr  Ells,  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey,  and  are 
believed  to  be  of  Upper  Ordovician  age. 

VII.  THE  CAMBRIAN. 

For  a  long  time  the  base  of  the  Palaeozoic,  in  the  eyes  of  most  of 
the  geologists  of  America,  was  the  Potsdam  Sandstone,  which  over 
wide  areas  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  rests  unconformably  and 
directly  on  the  Laurentian. 

The  marginal  areas  of  the  continent  have  since  afforded  a  great 
series  parallel  to  the  Cambrian  of  Wales  and  of  Scandinavia. 

In  southern  Newfoundland  the  Huronian  rocks,  or  the  Signal -Hill 
red  sandstones  and  conglomerates  overlying  them,  are  succeeded, 
according  to  Jakes  and  Murray,  by  a  thick  formation  of  sandstones 
and  slates  with  a  little  limestone  and  conglomerate,  and  near  the  base 
of  this  the  great  Paradoxides  Bennetii  and  other  forms  of  like  ago 
are  found.  These  are  Middle  or  Lower  Cambrian,  and  obviously 
parallel  with  the  beds  holding  the  rich  fauna  of  this  age  in  New 
Brunswick,  originally  described  by  the  late  Prof.  IIartt,f  and  more 
recently  and  more  fully  by  Mr  Matthew.  \  The  strata  holding  these 
fossils  in  Newfoundland  have  conglomerate,  slate,  and  limestone 
below,  and  a  great  thickness  of  variously  coloured  slates  above,  over- 
lain by  sandstones  and  slate.  Very  similar  beds  constitute  the  lower 
Cambrian  series  of  St  John,  New  Brunswick. 

There  exists  in  southern  New  Brunswick  a  series  of  red,  purple, 
and  gray  conglomerates  and  sandstones  not  unlike  the  Signal-Hill 
series,  unconformable  to  the  Huronian  below  and  the  Paradoxides- 
beds  above,  and  holding  not  only  worm- tracks,  but  Linguloid  shells. 
These  are  regarded  by  Matthew  as  a  basal  Cambrian  series,  equiva- 
lent to  the  Caerfai  group  of  Hicks,  while  above  this  are  the  equiva- 
lents of  the  Solva  and  Menevian  groups  of  the  same  geologist,  corre- 
sponding in  mineral  character  and  fossils  so  closely  as  to  indicate 
portions  of  the  same  sea- bottom.  §    The  Brian  tree  slates  in  Massa- 

*  Quart.  Jonrn.  Geol.  8oc.  1850.    Acadian  Geology  and  Supplement. 

t  Acadian  Geology,  1868.  |  Trans.  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  1885  to  1888. 

^  Matthew,  Canadian  Record  of  Science,  1888. 
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chusetts  with  tlieir  underlying  conglomerates  may  be  considfircd  i 
continaation  of  the  New  Brunswick  beds." 

Above  tbese  in  Eaatem  Newfoundland  iB  a  Blender  repreBentatioi 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  Upper  Cambrian,  consisting  of  Bandstones  ani 
flagB,  often  micaceous,  with  Lingula.  Similar  beds  cap  the  Lowe 
Cambrian  in  southern  New  Brunswick,  Mr  Fletcher,  of  the  Canadiai 
Survey,  has  found  fossils  indicating  what  ia  probably  the  same  horizon  ti 
the  slaty  districts  of  southern  Cape  Breton.  Mr  Matthew  regards  thesi 
scries  as  covering  the  whole  succession  from  the  Caerfai  group  o 
Hicks  to  the  iinyuia-flags,  and  the  two  great  zones  A  and  B  o 
Angelin  in  Sweden.  There  ia,  however,  no  certain  evidence  that  anj 
of  these  beds  reach  so  high  as  the  horizon  of  the  Potsdam. f 

These  rocks  of  Newfoundland  and  the  Acadian  Provinces,  con  tiuninf 
what  I  formerly  named  the  "  Acadian  group,"  {  are  in  their  litbo 
logical  charftcters  and  fossil  remains  equivalents  of  the  Longmynd 
Mcnovian,  and  Lower  Lingula-flag  groups  of  England. 

In  this  connexion  an  important  group  of  rocks  IB  the  Atlantic  coaa 
series,  or  gold  series  of  Nova  Scotia,  described  by  me  in  th< 
Geological  Society's  Journal  in  1850,  §  and  subsequently  in  "  Acadtat 
Geology"  and  supplements  thereto.  [1  This  great  series,  extending 
for  more  than  200  miles  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nova  Scotia 
consists  of  dark-coloureil  qu.irtzite  and  slate  in  massive  bands,  tin 
former  predominating  below  and  llio  latter  above,  and  the  whole 
attaining  to  a  thickness  of  perhaps  10,000  feet.  In  its  wcstcn] 
extension  it  appears  to  rest  on  rocks  of  Iluronian  aspect,  and  where  il 
is  invaded  by  granitic  masses  and  veins  (Devonian  in  age)  it  assumes 
the  condition  of  mica-schist  and  imperfect  gneiss,  being  then  similai 
in  mineral  character  to  the  rocks  elsewhere  known  as  Montnlban.  Il 
has,  unfortunately,  afTorded  no  well -characterized  fossils.  The  mark- 
ings called  Eopliyton  ^  and  certain  radiating  bodies  (Astropolithon)  •• 
found  in  it  are,  however,  similar  to  those  occurring  elsewhere  in 
Lower  Cnmbriun  rocks.  Murray  was  disposed  to  regard  this  forma- 
tion  as  corresponding  to  his  Iluronian  in  Newfoundland  ;  but  it  docf 
not  agree  with  this  either  in  mineral  character  or  in  fossils,  and  is 
perhaps  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  development  of  the  lowest 
member  of  the  Camhrian,  an  exaggerated  equivalent  of  the  Harlccl] 
Grits  and  Llaiiberris  Slates.  In  this  case,  however,  it  may  bt 
expected  that  it  will  yet  alTord  true  Cambrian  fossils. 

'  Crosbj,  Ilofllnn  Society  o(  Nm.  Hislftry,  1884. 

t  Flclctier,  ]{p|xirt  Onol.  HiirTey  uf  Ckiuda;    Matthew,  Trans.  R07.   Soc.  Can. 
ISSfi ;  Cnnadiui  Kecnrd  at  Science,  188  . 
i  Acadiiui  GcolDgy,  18GR.     @  Quart,  Jouro.  Gcol.  Soc.,  vol.  tL     ||  1868  and  187H. 
f  Selwyn,  Report  Oeol.  Burvcy.  "  Acadian  Geology,  Snpplemcnt,  p.  82. 
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In  Western  Europe,  as  Uicks  has  shown,  great  movements  of 
depression  must  have  occurred  in  this  period,  and  we  have  evidence 
of  a  similar  character  in  America.  If  we  roughly  divide  the  Cambrian 
system  into  three  great  series,  characterized  respectively  by  the  pre- 
valence of  the  large  Trilobites  of  the  genera  Olenellusj  Paradoxides, 
and  DikellocepJialus,  we  shall  find  that  the  former,  the  true  Lower 
Cambrian,  extends  somewhat  widely  over  the  great  continental 
plateau  of  America,  being  found  in  the  St  Lawrence  valley,  in 
Vermont,  and  even  in  Nevada  and  Utah,*  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains of  Canada.  The  second  or  Paradoxides  group  is  more 
properly  a  marginal  deposit  formed  at  a  time  when  there  was 
probably  a  great  continent  west  of  the  then  infant  Appalachians.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  upper  members  of  the  Cambrian,  the  Dikello- 
cephalus-grouip  or  Potsdam  Sandstone,  is  apparently  altogether  absent 
in  the  Acadian  provinces,  which  at  that  time  must  have  been  under 
ocean-depths  in  which  deposits  of  a  very  different  kind  would  be 
produced,  or  elevated  into  land,  perhaps  the  border  of  an  Atlantic 
island  now  mostly  submerged.  It  seems  doubtful  if  any  good  equiva- 
lent of  the  Potsdam  exists  in  England  or  Wales. 

It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  the  next  succeeding  formation,  that 
passage-series  between  the  Cambrian  and  Ordovician  known  in  Wales 
as  the  Tremadoc.  This,  in  America,  takes  a  more  inland  position, 
and  becomes  an  interior  or  submarginal  formation  connected  with 
the  Quebec  group.  It  has  not  yet  been  recognised  in  Acadia,  but 
at  Matane  and  Cape  Rosier,  as  noted  by  me  in  1883,-|-  and  as  Lap- 
worth  has  more  fully  proved  in  1886,  {  we  have  a  true  Tremadoc 
filled  with  Dictyonema  sociale,  and  containing  also  fragments  of 
characteristic  Trilobites.  Further  inland,  on  the  main  American 
plateau,  these  beds  are  not  found,  but  are  represented  by  the  peculiar 
"  Calciferous  "  formation,  a  dolomite  formed  apparently  in  an  inland 
sea  and  having  a  characteristic  fauna  of  its  own. 

Before  leaving  the  Cambrian,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  Mr 
Matthew  informs  me  that  he  hopes  to  make  out  in  the  St  John  series 
the  equivalents  of  all  the  subdivisions  of  the  Paradoxides  zone  estab- 
lished by  Linnarson  in  Sweden,  so  that  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
correspondence  even  in  the  minor  details  of  the  deposits  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  This,  as  we  shall  see,  also  appears  to 
Prof.  Lapworth  to  hold  in  the  case  of  the  Graptolitic  fauna  of  the 
Upper  Cambrian  and  Ordovician  on  the  two  Atlantic  margins. 

•  Walcott,  Bulletins,  U.S.  Geol.  Survey;  M'Connell,  Report  oflSSG. 

t  Report  Peter  Redpath  Museum,  No.  ii.,  Richardson's  Observations  at  Matane. 

t  Transactions  Royal  Society  of  Canada. 
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In  Mr  Matthew's  latest  paper*  he  states  that  while  in  certaii 
parts  of  the  Cambrian  basin  of  St  John  the  Acadian  series  (Para 
doxides  group)  rests  directly  on  the  Laurentian,  in  tracing  the  bedi 
to  the  eastward  they  are  found  to  be  separated  from  the  Laurentiai 
by  a  band  of  conglomerate,  shales,  sandstones,  and  flags  of  puqilish 
reddish,  and  greenish  colours.  Some  parts  of  these  beds  1  have  hat 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  company  with  Mr  Matthew.  They  const] 
tute  what  he  has  termed  the  Basal  Cambrian  series,  and  attain  to  i 
thickness  of  1200  feet  They  are  regarded  as  the  equivalents  of  thi 
Caerfai  group  of  Hiclts  and  of  the  so-called  Sparagmite  formation  o 
Norway,  and  the  upper  part  is  supposed  to  correspond  with  the  lowe 
portion  of  the  Manuel's  brook  beds  of  Newfoundland.  These  lowe 
beds,  holding  wh^t  has  been  called  the  Olenellua  fauna,  from  thi 
occurrence  of  large  Trilobites  of  tliat  genua,  are  now  regarded  as  Lowe 
Cambrian, -{-  and  the  Georgia  slates  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  ar 
included  in  its  upper  part  We  should  thus  have  in  ascendinj 
order  :— 

1.  Basal  series  of  Matthew,  Lower  Cambrian  or  OleneUvi  series. 

2.  Acadian  or  St  John  series,  Middle  Cambrian  or  Paradoxide 
scries. 

3.  Potsdam  or  Upper  Cambrian. f  Fellura  beds  of  Mire,  Capi 
Breton,  Kelly  and  Little  Bell  Island  beds,  Newfoundland,  and  possibli 
portions  of  Upper  Member  of  St  Jolin  group  in  New  Brunswick. 

Tlio  descriptions  given  in  pages  637  et  seq,,  it  will  be  observed 
refer  mainly  to  the  second  of  the  above  divisions,  and  many  addition, 
to  the  fossils,  as  well  as  revision  of  the  nomenclature,  will  be  found  ii 
the  papers  of  Mr  Matthew  above  referred  to,  and  in  a  memoir  by  M; 
Walcolt  in  the  publications  of  the  U.S.  Geol.  Survey.  § 


VIII.  THE   IIURONIAN. 

In  the  typical  area  of  Lake  Huron,  as  originally  described  by  Logai 
and  Murray,!!  '^''^  system  rests  u  neon  form  ably  on  the  Lower  ant 
Middle  Lanrcntian,  and  presents  a  great  contrast  in  point  of  mincra 
character  to  these  formations.  It  is  comparatively  little  disturbed 
and  is  clastic  rather  than  crystalline  in  character.  This  point  ha: 
been  well  insisted  upon  by  Dr  Bonncy  and  by  Mr  Irving  in  recen 

■  Tr>n?.  Royal  Socj.  of  Caniidii,  vol.  vii.,  MC.  4,  ptge  135. 

+  Walcolt,  Am.  Jl.  Sci.,  Miy  1889. 

t  Mntthcw  prefers  with  Hicks 
dividing  Ihe  wliulc  ■ysleni  intu  1 
p   13P). 

^  niilletin,  No.  10,  I8B4.  ||  QcDlogj  of  Cuud>,  1663. 
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papers.*  Farther,  its  conglomerates  contain  pebbles  of  Laurentian 
rock  in  the  same  crystalline  state  in  which  these  rocks  are  found  at 
present.  It  consists  chiefly  of  quartzites,  conglomerates  of  different 
kinds,  limestone,  and  slates,  sometimes  chloritic,  with  interbedded 
diorite.  Without  discussing  those  more  or  less  crystalline  rocks 
west  of  Lake  Superior  and  in  the  Appalachian  region,  which  have 
been  by  Logan  himself  and  later  authors  identified  with  the  Huronian, 
and  which  may,  in  pai-t,  belong  to  the  interval  between  the  Huronian 
and  Laurentian  or  to  the  upper  beds  of  the  latter,  or  may  even  be 
later  sediments  in  an  altered  state,  we  may  attend  at  once  to  the  beds 
which  on  the  Atlantic  coast  succeed  the  Laurentian.  We  may 
remark^  however,  that,  associated  with  the  Huronian  at  tlie  west  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  extending  thence  northwards  to  Hudson's  Bay 
and  the  Arctic  Sea,  are  the  dark  slates,  sandstones,  etc.,  constituting 
the  Ainimik^  series  of  Hunt.  Whether  these  constitute  an  upper 
member  of  the  Huronian  or  a  distinct  formation  does  not  certainly 
appear.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  this  formation  is  very  widely 
distributed,  especially  in  the  north. -{-  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that 
many  of  the  bedded  rocks  of  the  Huronian  are  really  of  volcanic 
origin,  being  bedded  volcanic  ashes  or  muds  in  an  altered  state.} 

In  Newfoundland  the  older  slate-series  of  Jukes,§  which  Murray 
originally  called  the  intermediate  series,  but  afterwards  mapped  as 
Huronian,  consists,  in  ascending  order,  of  quartzites  with  diorites  and 
jaspery  bands,  slate-conglomerate,  green,  purple,  and  red  slates, 
and  dark  brown  or  blackish  slates.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  or  the 
lower  part  of  the  next  group  are  the  worm-burrows  known  as 
Arenicoliles  spiralis  and  the  uncertain  fossils  described  by  Billings  as 
Aspidella,  The  lithological  correspondence  here  between  Newfound- 
land and  Lake  Huron  is  very  close,  and  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
a  series  of  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  the  Kewenian  of  the 
West  and  the  Upper  Huronian  or  Signal-Hill  beds  of  Jukes  and 
Murray,  overlie  the  typical  Huronian  in  both  districts.  || 

Passing  from  Newfoundland  to  the  coast  of  southern  New  Bruns- 
wick, we  find  in  the  "  Coldbrook  "  and  '*  Coastal  "  series  of  Bailey  a 
group  corresponding  essentially  to  that  in  Newfoundland,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  felsitic  rocks  occur  to  a  larger  extent  in  the 

*  ADniversarj  Address,  1886.    Ainer.  Journ.  of  tScience.  1887. 

t  G.  M.  Dawson,  '*  Notes  on  Northern  Part  of  Dominion  of  Canada,"  Geol.  Survey, 
1887,  p.  8;  Dr  R.  Ball,  *'  Report  on  Hudson  Bay,  1877  to  1885,"  Geol.  Survey  of 
Canada. 

X  Dawson,  Canadian  Naturalist,  1857 ;  Nicholson,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1873  ; 
G.  M.  Dawson,  Geol.  Mag.,  1875i 

§  Report  on  Newfoundland,  1843.  ||  Geology  of  Newfoundland,  1881. 
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lower  part,  and  that  the  upper  part  presents  not  only  conglomerates 
ash-rocks,  and  amygdaloids,  but  also  chloritic  and  hydro-mica  achista 
Thia  upper  part,  distinguished  as  the  "  Coastal  Series,"  is  regardec 
by  Prof.  Bailey  as  distinct  from  the  Huronian  proper,  and  as  eithe 
an  upper  member  of  that  system  or  perhaps  of  later  age,  thougl 
pre-Cambrian." 

As  in  Newfoundland,  the  typical  Huronian  of  New  BranswicI 
is  overlain  by  reddish  and  purple  conglomerates,  sandstones,  an( 
shales,  which  are,  however,  here  regarded  as  the  base  of  tb< 
Cambrian, f  Matthew  having  found  in  theiB,  as  already  stated 
worm-burrows  and  fucoids,  with  a  Dnguloid  shell.  They  appea 
to  underlie  unconformably  the  lowest  division  of  the  Paradctxidea 
beds. 

With  these  rocks,  whether  of  Lake  Huron,  Newfoundland,  or  Nev 
Brunswick,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  comparing  the  Pebidian  of  Wales 
as  well  as  certain  portions  of  the  older  Malvern  rocks  and  those  o 
Charnwood  Forest  Some  of  these  groups  I  have  seen  on  the  ground 
others  are  well  known  to  me  by  suites  of  specimeus.  Similar  rocki 
also  succeed  the  Laurentian  in  Scandinavia  and  in  other  parts  o 
Europe  as  well  as  in  Africa  and  portions  of  Asia.  Thus  thi 
Huronian  type  is  very  widely  distributed,  even  if  we  take  it  ic 
tlie  restricted  sense  ag  originally  used  by  Logan,  and,  later,  b) 
Irving,^  and  by  the  writer  in  1857, §  and  leave  out  doubtful  deposits 
which  have  been  connected  with  it 

The  Huronian  marks  a  period  of  igneous  disturbance  and  coariic 
mechanical  deposition  succeeding  to  the  Laurentian  foldings.  It  if 
casentially  a  coastal  or  marginal  deposit,  and  indicates  that  at  th« 
close  of  the  Laurentian  considerable  areas  of  land  had  been  elevated 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  It  was  along  the  margins  of  this  old 
Laurentian  land  that  the  Huronian  was  deposited,  and  its  outcrops 
mark  these  margins,  which  in  America  before  the  rise  of  the  Appa- 
lachians C!(tended  westward  from  the  Atlantic  coast  along  thf 
southern  shores  of  the  Laurentian  land.  The  conditions  of  deposit 
in  Wales  at  the  same  period  were  evidently  in  general  similar,  though 
with  local  peculiarities. 

Two  important  questions  arise  from  the  above  statements.  The 
first  relates  to  possible  deep-sea  deposits  of  thia  age,  Jilfcring  from 
the   coarse   marginal  detritus   and  volcanic  accumulations.      Thest 


•  Biiley,    "  Oeology  of  Ni 
History  of  New  Brunswick  (ieoloRJ,  1887. 
t  Ueolue'iMii  Survey  IteporCs,  1878. 
I  Amer.  Jour,  uf  Seieiicc,  1887. 


ick,"  Ueal.  Survey  Kaport,   1877-78;    Ella 
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must  have  existed ;  but  to  what  an  extent  are  they  known  to  us  ? 
The  limestones  associated  with  the  Huronian  probably  belong  to 
their  margins ;  but  these  have  so  far  afforded  no  fossils  except  ob- 
scure indications  of  sponge-spiculcs  in  the  chert-nodules  which  they 
contain.*  Those,  which  seem  to  be  simple  spicules,  would  indicate 
at  least  sponges  as  inhabitants  of  the  Huronian  sea.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible that  some  fortunate  discovery  of  deep-water  deposits  of  this 
age  may  yet  be  made ;  but  if  so,  they  will  certainly  be  different  in 
mineral  character  from  the  typical  Huronian,  and  so  may  for  a  time 
fail  to  be  identified  with  it. 

I  confess,  however,  that  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  some  of  the 
beds  known  as  Ainimike  and  Taconian  may  prove  to  be  of  this  char- 
acter, as  well  as  some  of  the  disputed  Huronian  of  the  Appalachian 
region. -j- 

The  second  question  relates  to  the  extent  to  which  conditions 
similar  to  those  of  the  Huronian  may  have  been  repeated  in  subse- 
quent periods ;  and  here  it  is  evident  that  wherever  on  continental 
margins  coarse  aqueous  rocks  were  being  accumulated,  in  the  vicinity 
of  igneous  focci  and  mixed  with  their  detritus,  rocks  lithologically 
resembling  the  Huronian  may  have  been  deposited.  This  considera- 
tion imposes  much  caution  as  to  the  possible  correlation  of  such 
deposits  with  the  true  Huronian  on  the  ground  of  mineral  character 
alone.  In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  as  well  as  in  Great 
Britain,  there  are  rocks  having  in  many  respects  the  aspect  of  the 
Huronian  which  belong  to  Palaeozoic  times,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  on  the  Pacific  coast  there  are  certain  rocks  of  this  kind  of 
much  later  date.  These,  as  has  been  shown  by  Dr  Selwyn  and  Dr 
G.  M.  Dawson,  are  in  great  part  bedded  volcanic  ash-rocks  in  an 
altered  condition.} 

An  important  new  light  has,  as  already  stated,  been  thrown  on  the 
supposed  Upper  Huronian  of  Newfoundland  by  Mr  Matthew,  who  has 
found  that  in  New  Brunswick  the  conglomerate  and  red  sandstone 
underlying  the  Paradoxtdes-heds  are,  as  before  stated,  unconformable 
to  these,  and  that,  like  the  Ba^al  or  Caerfai  beds  of  Hicks  in  Wales, 
which  somewhat  resemble  them  in  mineral  character,  they  contain 
Lower  Cambrian  fossils.  He  therefore  regards  these  as  basal  Cam- 
brian beds.     This  may  also  prove  to  be  the  position  of  the  New- 

*  I  have  found  such  indications  in  the  chert  of  the  limestones  on  Georgian  Bay. 
They  are  apparently  simple  acerate  siliceous  spicules,  resembling  those  of  some 
Cambrian  sponges.    Journal  Qeol.  Society,  Nov.  1888. 

t  See,  however,  Dr  Sterry  Hunt,  **  Elements  of  Primary  Geology,"  Qeol.  Mag., 
Nov.  1887,  for  his  classification  of  the  western  rocks  of  these  groups. 

I  Report  Gcol.  Survey  of  Canada,  1871-1885. 
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foundUod  Signal-Hill  rocks,  and  of  the  Eewenian  senes  of  the  west 
I  have  been  infonned  by  the  late  Mr  Irving  that  "an  obscure  Lingo 
loid  shell"  has  beenfound  in  the  quartzite  of  south-western  Minnesota 
a  formation  which  he  regarded  as  probably  below  the  Kewenian,  ant 
possibly  even  Huronian.*  These  facts  render  it  possible  that  an  Uppei 
Huronian  series  containing  precursors  of  the  Cambrian  fauna  may  yei 
be  recognised,  or  possibly  a  new  intermediate  system  to  be  designatec 
by  some  other  name.f  It  will  also  bo  observed  that,  like  the  typic^ 
Huronian,  such  series,  whether  Huronian  or  Kewenian  or  intermediate 
will  be  common  to  the  coastal  and  interior  regions,  thus  dt£feriag  from 
the  Middle  Cambrian  and  agreeing  with  the  recognised  Lower  Cam 
brian. 

IX.  THE  LAHRENTIAN. 
It  is,  I  think,  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  in  every  pan 
of  the  world  the  oldest  rocks  exposed  are  of  the  nature  of  ortboclase- 
gneisses  associated  with  various  kinds  of  crystalline  schi^ts,  and  locally 
with  qnartzites  and  limestones.  This  statement  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  Acadian  Provinces  of  Canada  and  to  Western  Europe. 
In  these  districts,  however,  the  old  Laurenlian  substratum  is  repre- 
sented, not  by  great  continuous  areas,  as  in  the  interior  of  North 
America,  but  by  rugged  islets  and  ridges  of  crystalline  rock,  in  most 
places  so  imperfectly  exposed  that  their  subdivisions  can  scarcely  bo 
made  out,  and  that  geologists  may  even  be  excused  for  doubting  the 
stratified  character  of  their  rocks.  It  is  only  by  comparing  them 
with  the  magnificent  series  exposed  in  the  country  north  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  and  worked  out  so  ably  by  Logan,  that  the  more  limited 
exposures  of  the  Atlantic  margins  can  he  understood. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  for  February  1865  will  be 
found  a  summary  statement  by  Logan  of  tlie  structure  of  this  formation, 
which  still  holds  good,:f  He  there  divides  the  Laurentian  into  two 
series,  the  lower  and  the  upper,  the  former  largely  composed  of  ortho- 
clase-gneiss,  but  with  beds  of  limestone,  quartzitc,  the  micaceous  and 
hornblendic  schists  in  its  upper  parts ;  the  latter  composed  of  similar 
gneisses  and  limestones,  but  with  beds  of  gneissose  anorthosite  and 
labradorite,  and  great  masses  of  coarsely  cleavable  labradoritc  and 
hypersthene. 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  these  last  masses,  many  of  them,  no 
doubt,  accidental  and  intrusive,  so  forcibly  attracted  the  attention  of 
Logan  that  he  characterized  the  Upper  Laurentian  as  a  labradorito 

■  See,  liowcver,  Wiachell  Minnesota  Reporte,  18S4-S8. 
t  Matlhcw,  Cimiidian  Reeord  of  Science,  1887. 
t  "  On  tlie  Eoioic  and  Paltroioic  Uuck^•." 
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scries,  whereas  the  true  aqueous  rocks  of  this  series  would  afford 
better  terms  of  comparison  with  other  districts  than  merely  igneous 
masses  or  beds.  A  similar  objection,  I  think,  applies  in  some  degree 
to  the  name  Norian,  as  more  recently  given  by  Hunt ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt,  from  my  own  observations  in  the  typical  districts,  that  Logan's 
division  must  stand,  though  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  separate  the 
lower  gneiss  from  the  remainder  of  his  Lower  Laurentian,  and  to  re- 
cognise a  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  group,  all  of  which  are  distinctly 
crystalline  rocks.*  The  upper  member,  as  developed  in  the  west, 
should,  I  think,  include  some  of  the  crystalline  rocks  which  have 
been  classed  as  Huronian,  and  which  seem  to  fill  part  of  the  gap 
between  the  latter  and  the  Lower  Laurentian  in  the  regions  further 
east.f  This  view  will  in  any  case  afford  better  means  of  comparison 
with  the  Laurentian  of  other  districts,  and  the  occurrence  of  masses 
of  binary  granite  and  syenite  in  the  Lower  group  and  of  labradorite 
in  the  Upper  need  not  interfere  with  such  comparisons,  though  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  in  the  Upper  member  plagioclase  felspars  are  much  more 
abundant  than  in  the  Lower.  Prof.  Bonney  has  some  very  judicious 
remarks  on  this  in  his  Anniversary  Address  before  the  Geological 
Society  in  1886. 

Whatever  views  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  origin  of  these  old 
rocks,  no  one  who  has  studied  the  typical  districts  of  the  Ottawa 
Kiver  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  they  are  regularly  bedded  deposits, 
and  that  in  the  Middle  Laurentian  those  conditions  which  in  later 
periods  have  produced  beds  of  limestone,  sandstone,  iron-ore,  and  even 
of  coal,  were  already  in  operation  on  a  gigantic  scale. }  At  the  same 
time  it  may  be  admitted  that  some  areas  of  the  lower  gneiss  may  be 
cooled  portions  of  an  original  igneous  mass,  and  that  many  of  the 
schistose  rocks  may  be  really  bedded  igneous  materials. 

Turning  now  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  greatest  area  of  Laurentian 
rocks  is  that  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland.  In 
the  northern  part  of  that  island  the  absence  of  the  great  crystalline 

*  The  two  principal  membors  have  been  named  reflpectively  the  Ottawa  and  Gren- 
ville  series.  The  third,  or  upper  member,  in  Logan*s  typical  district  has  been  separated 
as  the  Norian  series  by  Hunt;  and  by  Belwyn  (Reports  Geo!.  Survey  of  Canada, 
1879-80)  is  regarded  as  mainly  composed  of  igneous  rocks.  In  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
as  we  shall  see,  only  two  members  have  been  recognised. 

t  Dr  Bigsby,  *'  On  Lake  of  the  Woods,"  Journal  of  Geol.  Society,  1851-2 ;  Dr  G.  M. 
Dawson,  Keport  on  49th  Parallel,  1875 ;  Mr  Lawson,  Reports  Geol.  Survey  of  Canada, 
1885.  The  latter  has  proposed  the  name  **  Keewatin  *'  for  some  of  these  rocks  in  the 
west. 

I  Q.  J.  G-  S.,  vols,  xxiii.,  xxv.,  xxxii.,  xxxv.  In  these  papers  I  have  set  forth  not 
merely  the  evidence  for  the  organic  character  of  Eozoon^  but  for  that  of  the  Laurentian 
limestones  and  graphites  and  phosphates  in  general. 
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limestones  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  lower  member  of  thi 
Beries  alone  is  represented,  llie  Bune  remark  applies  to  the  ccmtiniu 
tion  of  the  formation  in  the  south  of  the  island,  with  the  exceptioi 
that  indications  of  graphitic  limestone  and  of  magnetic  iron-ore  har 
been  found  in  two  places." 

It  is  to  be  noted  here  that  the  great  uplift  in  Pre-Cambrian  time 
of  the  Laureotian  nucleus  of  Newfoundland  seems  to  have  acted  aa  ai 
outwork  to  the  fonnations  to  the  westward,  protecting  the  area  of  th 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  from  those  thrusts  from  the  eastward  wbic 
have  piled  up  in  gigantic  earth-waves  the  older  formations  of  othe 
parts  of  Eastern  Canada  and  the  Appalachian  region.  In  consequenc 
of  this  the  area  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  has  throughout  PaUeocoi 
time  remained  undisturbed,  and  has  conformed  in  its  conditions  < 
deposit  rather  to  the  internal  plateau  than  to  the  maritime  districts. 

In  Cape  Breton  the  isolated  mass  of  St  Ann's  Mountain  seems  I 
be  a  representative  of  the  Lower  Laurentian  of  Newfoundland,  an 
Mr  Fletcher's  observations  reader  it  probable  that  rocks  of  this  kin 
exist  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island.  In  Nova  Scotia  prop< 
I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  recognise  any  true  Laurentian,  tli 
rocks  attnbuled  by  some  other  observers  to  this  age  being,  in  m 
jniJgment,  intrusive  granite  masses  of  much  later  date  associated  wit 
altered  rock s. -J- 

In  southern  New  Brunswick,  however,  the  Laurentian  reappear 
As  seen  near  St  John,  the  lower  part  consists  of  red  and  gray  gneii 
with  chloritic  gneiss  and  diorite.  The  occurrence  of  hydratcd  silicatt 
in  some  parts  of  these  old  gneisses  may  be  attributed  to  changes  sul 
sequent  to  their  original  formation.  The  upper  member  contaii 
much  limestone,  with  graphite  and  serpentine,^  gray  quartzitcs  an 
diorite.  This  last  series,  which  I  hold  to  be  really  Laurcntinn,  i 
it  certainly  underlies,  and  probably  unc  on  form  ably,  the  Huroiiia 
syHtem,  must  belong  to  the  upper  member  of  the  scries.  There  i 
indeed,  nothing  in  its  mineral  character  to  exclude  it  from  the  Upp 
Laurentian  as  developed  further  west  except  the  absence  of  ccrtai 
igneous  rocks. 

The  resemblance  of  this  inteiTUplcd  belt  of  Laurentian  along  il 
Atlantic  coast  of  America  to  that  which  extends  southward  froi 
Scandinavia  along  the  west  of  Europe  is  patent  to  every  observe 
The  relation  to  the  next  succeeding  formations  is  also  identical,  au 

■  Murray's  (jeol.  Survey  of  Newfoundluid,  1R8I. 
t  Supplemenl  ta  Acadian  Qeoloi^,  1878.  p.  89. 

t  Id  tbia  limctiloiie  there  occur  fragmeDla  of  Hosoim,  ind  [he  gnphite  ihoi 
obscure  fibrous  at 
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on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  those  great  foldings  which  have  bent 
and  crumpled  the  old  crystalline  rocks  seem  to  have  occurred  at  the 
close  of  the  Laurentian  and  before  the  next  succeeding  formation. 
It  is  to  be  observed  here,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Laurentian 
these  foldings  pervaded  the  whole  of  what  are  now  the  Continental 
areas,  as  well  as  those  marginal  lines  which  were  alone  ^affected  by 
the  succeeding  movements.  This  general  disturbance  of  the  Lau- 
rentian over  the  whole  breadth  of  our  continents,  before  any  of  the 
succeeding  beds  were  deposited,  impresses  us  with  the  conviction  that 
the  earth- movements  immediately  following  the  Laurentian  were 
more  extensive  than  those  of  any  subsequent  period,  that  they  form 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  very  different  character  of  the  next 
succeeding  formations,  and  that  they  produced  wide  areas  of  elevated 
rock  which  formed  the  nuclei  of  all  later  depositions  and  movements. 

In  comparing  the  Upper  Laurentian  of  New  Brunswick  with  the 
rocks  which  elsewhere,  as  in  New  Hampshire,*  the  district  of  St 
Jerome,  the  Madoc  district  in  Ontario,  and  the  country  west  of  Lake 
Superior,  rest  on  the  older  Laurentian  gneisses  or  on  rocks  regarded 
by  some  as  primitive  granites,  one  is  obliged  to  admit  either  that 
this  foimation  is  of  a  somewhat  protean  character,  or  that,  as  Hunt 
maintains,  there  are  several  different  formations  of  post-Laurentian 
crystalline  rocks  occurring  in  these  different  localities. 

In  the  Lewisian  gneiss  of  Murchison  we  have  in  Britain  an  ade- 
quate representative  of  the  Lower  Laurentian,  and  in  the  two  members 
of  the  Dimetian  of  Hicks  a  sufficient  parallel  to  the  middle  and 
upper  members  of  this  great  series,-|-  which  undoubtedly  also  appear 
in  the  isolated  mass  of  the  Malvems,  and  have  been  recognised  by 
Barrois  and  Bonney  in  the  ancient  crystalline  rocks  of  Brittany.} 

The  following  may  be  reproduced  with  some  changes  from  the 
supplement  of  1878,  as  indicating  the  correlation  of  the  older  rocks 
of  Acadia  with  those  of  Western  Europe. 


England,  &g. 


Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick. 

Silurian. 


Ludlow,  Wcnlock  and  Llandovery, 
or  Maybill. 


Upper  Arisaig  Series,  Nova  Scotia ; 
Upper  Mascarene  Series,  New  Bruns- 
wick ;  Lower  Arisaig,  New  Canaan,  and 
Weniworth  beds  of  Nova  Scotia;  and 
Restigoucbe  Series,  New  Brunswick. 

*  Hitchcock's  Report.  The  beds  called  Montalban  hy  Hitchcock  occupy  this 
position. 

t  Ilicks's  "  Classification  of  Eozoic  and  Lower  Palnoxoic  Rocks,"  Popular 
Science  Review,  1881. 

t  Bonney,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xliii. 
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Ordovieian. 
Canidoo  and   Bkla,   with   Snowdon 
felsites    and   ash-beds,   Coniston  and 
Knock  Series. 


Series,     alab 


Upper     Cobeqnid 
felsites.  quartdtes,  and    g;reenslon< 
OrdKTician    of   Western   and    Cent 
New  Bninswick. 

Lower  Cobeqnid  Series,  felsil 
porphjrites,  agElomerates,  and  m. 
sive  syenite  of  Cobeqaids,  Picton,  * 
Cape  Breton  ? 

Middle  Graptolitlc  or  Leris  Ser 
of  Quebec  and  North  New  Brunswii 
part  of  Cape  Breton  Series  ? 


Tremadoc  slates  and  Lingnla-fiags. 


Caerfai  Groap  of  Hicks. 


Matane  or  Cape  Rombt  Graptoli 
beds.  MirS  and  St  Andrew's  Cnan 
Series  in  Cape  Breton  ? 

Acadian  Series  of  St  John,  N 
Brunswick  (AiradrMniIti- beds).  Qdj 
lite  and  slate  of  Atlantic  coast  of  Ni 


Pebidian  Series  (Hicks),  containing  I      Huronian     felsites,     cfalnritic  i 

Telsite,  cblorite-schist,  and  Serpentine,     epidotic     racks     of     Southern  N 

Brunswick,    Yarmouth,    and    of  Ci 
I  Breton  in  part. 


L 


Older  gneisses  of  Scotland  and   of  I      Gneiss,  quartzite  and  limestone 
Scandinavia,  Dimetian?  St  John,   Portland  Groop.   gneiss 

I  St  Anne's  Mountain, 

The  question  of  Palieozolc  climates  in  tlie  northern  hemisphi 
has  some  bearings  on  the  subjects  discussed  above,  and  is  w 
illustrated  by  a  map  of  the  Arctic  districts  of  Canada  recently  issu 
by  the  Geological  Survey.*  From  this  it  appears  that  there  are 
indications  of  a  warm  climate  in  the  Arctic  basin  up  to  the  close 
the  Cambrian.  The  later  Ordovieian  and  the  Siluriau  were,  Lowev 
signalized  by  the  deposition  in  the  Arctic  aeas  of  thick  and  extens 
organic  limestones,  holding  fossils  comparable  with  those  of 
temperate  regions  at  the  same  time.  Tlic  Lower  Brian  may  perhi 
indicate  a  short  relapse  to  cold  ;  but  in  the  Upper  Erian  and  Loi 
Carboniferous  we  have  warm  seas  tenanted  by  marine  animals  i 
a  rich  land -vegetation  appearing  both  in  the  Arctic  islands 
Canada  and  in  Spitzbergen.  The  Upper  Coal -form  at  ion  and 
Permian  and  Trias  indicate  a  return  of  cold,  and  the  tempcrat 
seems  to  increase  in  the  Jurassic,  attaining  its  n      " 

•  "Geology  of  Northern  L'ansds,"  Dr  G.  M,  Dawsoi 
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Cretaceous  and  Eocene,  and  gradually  diminishing  to  the  glacial 
age,  between  which  and  the  modern  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
warm  period  of  short  duration,  evidenced  in  the  deposition  of  mam- 
moth bones,  &c.,  on  the  Arctic  coasts.  The  cycles  of  cold  and  warm 
climate  thus  indicated  in  the  Arctic  region  have,  I  think,  an  important 
bearing  on  the  succession  of  life  further  south,  at  least  in  Eastern 
America,  and  their  correlation  with  the  climatal  changes  in  Europe 
would  be  a  subject  of  much  interest,  on  which,  however,  I  do  not 
feel  in  a  position  to  speak  positively ;  but  I  imagine  that  the  warm 
and  cold  periods  will  be  found  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  Arctic 
basin  and  of  America. 

A  leading  element  in  the  importance  of  the  Geology  of  the  Acadian 
Provinces  consists  in  that  diversity  from  the  deposits  of  the  internal 
plateau  of  Central  Canada  and  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  which 
is  apparent  in  so  many  of  their  formations,  and  to  which  I  have 
alluded  above.  We  are  taught  in  this  connexion  the  necessity  in 
any  system  of  geological  classification  of  distinguishing  the  con- 
tinental plateaus,  the  lines  of  great  foldings  and  of  igneous  action, 
and  the  ancient  ocean-margins  from  each  other,  and  of  adapting  our 
arrangements  and  nomenclature  to  their  actual  diversity.  In  order 
to  do  this,  while  adopting  common  designations  for  the  great  ages 
of  geological  time,  and  for  those  systems  of  formations  which  mark 
the  successive  submergences  and  emergences  of  the  continental 
plateaus,  separate  classifications  must  exist  for  the  different  kinds  of 
areas,  in  their  details.  It  is  also,  I  think,  necessary  that  we  should 
not  tie  ourselves  down  to  hard-and-fast  lines  either  as  to  the  limits  of 
systems  or  as  to  the  relative  values  of  their  divisions  in  widely 
separated  localities,  as  these  differ  in  nature,  and  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  conventional  arrangements  overlooking  these  differences. 

January  1891. 
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